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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— "HOW   MAT    THE   MINISTRY    INCREASE  ITS   EFFI- 
CIENCY AND  USEFULNESS?" 

NO.  VI. 

By  Lbonabd  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Thb  series  of  articles  which  I  am  invited  to  conclude  in  the  Homi- 
letic Review  must  have  been  looked  for  by  many  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  when  it  was  first  announced,  with  anxious  interest.  The  theme, 
"  How  may  the  Ministry  Increase  its  Efficiency  and  Usefulness  ?" 
came  straight  to  "  our  business  and  bosoms";  and  it  had  happily  been 
assigned  to  five  notably  effective  and  useful  men — two  of  them  pas- 
tors, an  elder  and  a  younger,  and  three  of  them  experienced  in  train- 
ing pastors  for  their  work.  If  now  any  should  question  my  title  to  a 
place  at  the  triclinium  in  such  company,  I  could  only  plead  the  invi- 
tation of  our  host,  and  the  fitness  of  allowing  one  who  is  very  pain- 
fully conscious  of  his  ineffectiveness,  to  sum  up  the  instruction  and 
help  that  he  has  gained  from  these  diverse  sources. 

The  main  suggestions  that  have  been  enforced  upon  us  are:  The 
need  of  a  deeper  personal  conviction  of  the  main  truths  of  the  gospel; 
a  thorough  honesty,  loyalty  and  courage  in  declaring  them,  throwing 
into  the  message  the  whole  force  of  the  preacher's  personality;  intel- 
lectual force  sustained  and  increased  by  unremitted  study,  and  thus 
commanding  a  hearing  and  an  interested  attention;  Biblical  study,  as 
furnishing  the  preacher's  model  and  material  and  promoting  his  mental 
growth;  friendliness  and  personal  sympathy  with  the  hearers;  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  in  conscious  dependence  on  God;  finally,  and  not 
least  in  importance,  we  are  counselled  to  keep  in  mind  that  preaching, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is  only  one,  and  not  always  the  chief, 
of  the  multifarious  functions  by  which  the  "  effectiveness "  of  the 
ministry  is  attained.  These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  the  sev- 
eral writers.  Of  course,  thus  detached  from  their  setting  and  grouped 
in  a  syllabus,  they  lose  their  impressive  force.  But  they  are  every 
one  true,  and  every  one  important. 
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But  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  charged  as  captiousness  if  I  say,  that 
I  seem  to  have  repeated,  here,  the  experience  of  one  of  our  earliest 
predecessors  in  the  ministry,  who,  having  sought  counsel  of  the  fore- 
most pillars  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time,  remarked  that  "  they  who 
seemed  to  be  somewhat,  in  conference  added  nothing  to  him."  Look- 
ing back  over  a  ministry  already  long,  which,  with  all  its  defects  and 
blemishes,  has  been  laid  out  upon  these  very  lines,  I  find  in  the  coun- 
sels of  these  honored  brethren  little  light  to  relieve  my  unfeigned  per- 
plexity over  the  question  why  my  life's  work  has  been  so  little  effec- 
tive compared  even  with  the  standard  of  my  own  generation.  The 
warm  commendations  which  my  ministry  has  sometimes  received  from 
some  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the  not  infrequent  acknowledgments  of 
those  who  have  felt  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  it,  only  deepen  my 
perplexity. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Ineffective  Man  are  a  fit  appendix  to  the  coun- 
sels of  his  more  successful  brethren.  I  propose  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
points  in  which  my  ministry  has  been  consciously  weak,  and  then 
(with  more  diffidence)  of  that  which  has  seemed  to  me  a  characteristic 
which  I  have  done  well  to  cultivate,  as  a  factor  in  such  effectiveness 
as  it  has  been  given  me  to  achieve. 

I  find  it  an  element  of  weakness,  to  be  impatient  of  saying,  and 
saying  again,  things  that  are  common  and  even  commonplace.  The 
counsels  to  originality  often  urged  (as  in  some  of  these  papers)  upon 
young  preachers,  while  they  are  needed  by  some,  are  worse  than  super- 
fluous to  others.  If  to  the  natural  misgiving  of  a  very  young  man 
whether  any  one  will  be  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say,  is  added  a 
certain  copiousness  and  freedom  of  thought,  it  will  become  the  ex- 
pression, not  of  his  assurance,  but  of  his  self -distrust,  that  he  habitu- 
ally seeks  to  challenge  attention  by  originality  even  to  the  point  of 
paradox.  He  is  afraid  of  falling  into  the  commonplace — of  saying 
an  accustomed  thing  in  an  accustomed  way — ^lest  he  forfeit  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers. 

Now,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  some  notably  successful  preachers  that 
their  habitual  preaching  bears  no  strong  mark  of  originality  of  thought 
or  even  of  expression.     The  thought  of  many  of  my  readers  will  spon- 
taneously turn,  for  an  example  of  this,  to  an  eminent,  honored  and  be- 
loved metropolitan  pastor,  conspicuous  among  the  clergy  of  the  whole 
country  for  his  wide,  long-enduring  and  most  useful  influence  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.     By  whatever  criterion  of  usefulness  his  min- 
istry is  tried,  it  is  not  found  wanting.     And  yet  it  is  the  common  n 
mark  and  wonder  of  many  who  listen  to  him  with  a  view  of  discov 
ing  '^  the  hiding ''  of  his  unquestionable  power,  that,  so  far  as 
ministry  is  distinguished,  on  this  point  of  originality,  it  is  distinguis 
by  the  absence  of  it.     One  comes  away  from  the  thronged  assen^ 
remarking,  ^^  he  told  me  nothing  I  did  not  know  before."     Cor 
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this  with  the  ministry  of  Horace  Bushnell — a  man  so  impatient  of 
saying  anything  just  as  it  had  been  said  before,  or  giving  forth  as 
from  himself  anything  but  what  had  been  ''  hammered  on  his  own 
anvil/'  that  he  unconsciously  created  a  new  dialect  of  the  English 
language,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  new  thoughts  and  new  methods  of 
thinking.  No  mind  with  any  depth  of  soil  could  come  into  the  most 
casual  relation  with  him  without  receiving  some  seeds  of  thought  that 
would  spring  and  fructify.  The  mere  titles  of  his  sermons  are  nug- 
gets of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wisdom.  And  the  volumes  of  various 
discourse  that  he  gave  to  the  Press,  after  his  voice  was  silent,  have  made 
the  round  of  the  world  on  missions  of  priceless  value,  comforting,  in- 
structing and  confirming  the  disciples  in  the  holy  faith;  by  which  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh,  and  is  likely  to  speak  to  other  generations  yet. 
But  considered  as  a  parish  minister  he  was  not  to  be  compared  in  point 
of  '^  effectiveness  and  usefulness "  to  the  famous  pastor  who  never 
said  a  startling  nor  strikingly  original  thing,  and  whom  the  next  gen- 
eration- will  know  only  through  an  affectionate  and  grateful  tradition. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  those  traits  of  intellectual  originality  (even 
when  kept  rigorously  within  the  bounds  of  doctrinal  soundness)  which 
make  the  effectively  useful  religious  writer  are  not  actually  a  hin- 
drance to  the  best  usefulness  of  the  ordinary  parish  minister. 

A  second  point  of  weakness  which  I  recognize  in  my  ministry  of 
the  Word  is  like  the  first,  but  not  the  same :  it  is  a  shrinking  from 
the  duty  of  iterating  and  reiterating  truths  which  one  has  already 
set  forth  as  it  seems  with  sufficient  clearness  and  demonstration.  Once 
to  have  refuted  a  prevailing  error,  once  to  have  enunciated  a  neglected 
truth,  is  not  enough  even  with  the  most  receptive  audience.  The 
preacher  who  would  be  effective  with  his  message  must  take  a  motto 
from  Isaiah,  '^  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,"  and  must  make  exhorta- 
tions to  himself  from  the  text  of  St.  Paul,  "to  write  the  same  things 
to  you,  for  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe."  I  re- 
member, many  years  ago,  hearing  my  father  remark  upon  certain 
good  work  successfully  done  by  a  man  whom  he  considered  to  be  of 
inferior  ability — "  the  man  knows  the  power  there  is  in  iteration." 
Sometimes  from  a  pressure  of  important  topics  demanding  utterance, 
sometimes  from  an  unworthy  pride  of  intellectual  fecundity,  one  fails 
to  hammer  long  enough  on  an  important  point  to  drive  it  home.  There 
may  be  systematic  repetition  that  is  not  wearisome  but  welcome.  My 
brother  George  (of  blessed  memory)  was  in  the  regular  habit,  in  his 
beautiful  and  fruitful  work  at  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.,  of  repeating  a 
sermon  at  the  interval  of  about  one  year  from  the  time  it  was  first 
preached,  after  which  he  rarely  recurred  to  it.  His  people  used  to 
look  with  pleasure  for  the  year  to  come  around  and  give  them  the 
second  hearing  of  a  sermon  which  they  had  once  listened  to  with  profit. 
Perhaps  this  method  might  not  be  safe  for  the  rest  of  us.     But  by 
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8ome  method  we  mast  manage  to  bring  our  people  repeated ly,  con- 
tinuously, face  to  face  with  the  truth  they  need,  if  this  truth  is  to 
have  adequate  effect  upon  their  mind  and  character. 

For  the  benefit  of  younger  men,  I  have  freely  called  attention  to 
what  I  have  painfully  learned  to  regard  as  weak  points  in  my  ministry. 
The  reader  will  be  the  more  tolerant  toward  me,  now,  if  Iventure  to 
speak  of  a  quality  which  I  consider  to  have  had  much  to  do  with 
whatever  of  real  success  my  ministry  has  attained  to.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  a  greatly  reprobated  word,  it  is  the  objectivity  of  it, 
as  distinguishing  it  from  the  preaching  that  concerns  itself  much  with 
the  acts  and  processes  and  religious  exercises  of  the  mind.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  latter  work  is  doubtless  necessary,  especially  for  clear- 
ing away  prevalent  and  mischievous  errors.  If  it  has  been  given  me 
to  render  any  useful  service  to  practical  theology,  it  has  been  in  this 
very  line,  by  defining  wh2X  faith  isj  as  an  act  of  the  mind.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  only  a  negative  service — the  clearing  away  of  factitious 
bewilderments  and  embarrassments.  Men  are  not  brought  to  the  act  of 
faith  by  an  introspective  study  of  the  process  of  faith,  but  by  setting 
before  them  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  reasons  for  faith.  The  chief 
way  of  bringing  men  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  is  to  bring  them  to 
know  Him.  The  better  they  know  Him  the  more  they  will  be  likely 
to  trust  in  Him.  To  lead  men  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the 
psychological  process  of  faith  not  only  does  not  make  men  believe — 
it  does  not  even  tend  to  do  so— any  more  than  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  muscular  system  tends  to  make  one  use 
his  muscles  effectively.  The  effective  work  of  the  world  is  all  done 
on  false  conceptions  of  muscular  action.  Every  man  (excepting  the 
exceptions)  conceives  that  by  flexing  the  arm  forcibly  he  bulges  the 
biceps  muscle.  All  a  mistake  !  it  is  by  contracting  the  muscle  that 
he  flexes  the  arm.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  explain  this  to  him  from 
the  manikin  and  set  him  to  contracting  the  muscle.  He  may  fix  all 
his  powers  of  will  upon  the  biceps  muscle  till  the  crack  of  doom,  with- 
out being  'able  to  contract  a  fibre  of  it.  If  you  want  to  see  that  muscle 
bulge,  you  must  give  him  a  motive,  or  a  provocation,  to  flex  the  arm, 
and  as  soon  as  the  will  is  directed  to  the  object  all  the  muscular 
antecedents  will  take  care  of  themselves.  You  have  an  idea  that  by 
inhaling  a  full  breath  you  dilate  the  chest.  It  is  all  an  illusion.  You 
really  dilate  the  chest  by  pulling  up  the  ribs  and  flattening  the  dia- 
phragm, and  so  the  air  rushes  in.  But,  if  you  try  to  do  this,  you 
can't.  You  may  spend  your  life  in  hearing  physiological  lectures 
and  trying  to  work  the  intercostal  muscles;  but  when  all  is  done,  the 
way  for  you  to  expand  your  chest  will  be  by  inhaling  a  full  breath. 
Just  so  idle  is  it  to  try  to  get  people  to  act  by  lecturing  them  about 
natural  and  moral  ability,  and  explaining  to  them  how  their  wills 
operate.     All  this  discussion  about  the  will  has  absolutely  no  place 
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in  preaching,  and  is  hardly  less  impertinent  in  theology.  It  is 
enough  for  the  preacher  to  know  that  under  pressure  of  motives, 
reasons,  persuasions,  affections,  men  will  sometimes  act.  And  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  that  the  hearer  should  know  even 
this*.  When  his  desires  are  fixed  on  the  object  the  appearance  of 
the  will  is  found  to  get  itself  a- working  somehow.  The  great  in- 
ducement to  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  The  better  one  knows  Him  the  more  likely  he  is  to  trust  in 
Him.  The  highest  function  of  preaching  is  to  bring  men  into  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  best  material  of  the 
best  preaching  is  in  the  four  gospels. 

In  what  I  have  said  thus  far,  I  have  simply  fallen  into  line  behind 
my  predecessors  as  they  have  followed  in  the  course  laid  out  in 
the  initial  paper  by  Dr.  Craven.  We  have  considered  our  thesis  as 
applying  to  ^^  the  Protestant  ministry  as  at  present  constituted  in 
America";  and  (as  becomes  Homiletic  Reviewers)  we  have  given  our 
main  consideration  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  preaching,  while 
recognizing  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  functions,  and  sometimes  not 
the  most  effective  function,  of  the  minister  of  Christ.  While  we  have 
merely  glanced  at  the  diversities  of  other  ministrations  which  are  re- 
quired of  each  of  us,  it  has  been  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  vast 
varieties  of  gifts  which  they  presume,  and  a  sigh,  **  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 

Consequently  our  discussion.  How  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ministry,  has  been  narrowed  to  the  question.  How  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  individual  minister— ^as  if  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  reporting  a  plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  should 
confine  himself  to  a  study  in  hygiene  and  a  recommendation  of  target- 
practice,  designed  to  improve  the  personal  strength  and  skill  of  the 
individual  soldier.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  the  Church  in  America 
when  it  shall  come  to  apprehend  thoroughly  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ministers  is  only  a  part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ministry;  shall 
recognize  the  principle  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  and  vocations;  shall 
repent  of  the  present  wasteful  no-constitution  of  the  ministry  to  which 
it  has  condemned  itself  by  the  low,  shoppy  competitions  of  its  secta- 
rianism; and  instead  of  insisting  that  every  minister  shall  do  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  his  special  gifts 
or  special  inaptitudes,  shall  apply  that  maxim  at  once  of  common- 
sense  and  of  Scriptural  wisdom^  non  omnia  possumita  omnes. 

What  is  that  which,  of  late  years,  with  the  general  advance  of  so- 
ciety, has  most  "  increased  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness "  of  the 
medical  profession  as  a  body,  especially  in  large  towns,  but  special- 
ization ?  Special  gifts  for  a  particular  department  of  practice  lead 
to  special  attention  to  it,  special  attention  widens  the  special  practice, 
this  leads  to  increased  skill  again  and  so  the  specialization,  or,  as  Mr. 
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Spencer  woald  say,  the  "  definite  heterogeneity "  of  the  profession 
grows,  to  the  vast  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession,  even 
of  those  members  who  are  not  themselves  specialists.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  clerical  prof ession^  we  know  only  the  old-fashioned  ^^  general  prac- 
titioner.^ 

The  analogy  is  good  and  instructive.  The  country  doctor,  riding 
the  round  of  his  patients,  must  be  a  general  practitioner — physician, 
surgeon,  apothecary  and  dentist,  all  in  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  increases  with  the  growth  of  large  centralized  popula- 
tions, specialization  of  course  begins  and  grows  with  the  development 
of  society.  But  in  the  same  town  which  boasts  its  oculist  and  aurist, 
its  operative  surgeon,  its  specialists  in  throat  and  lungs,  or  in  nerves 
and  brain,  there  are  a  score  of  Christian  ministers  with  aptitudes  just 
as  marked  for  the  specialties  of  their  profession.  One  has  a  charm- 
ing faculty  for  preaching  to  children;  another  has  a  convincing,  illu- 
minating way  with  perplexed  or  skeptical  minds;  a  third  draws  the 
street  crowd  in  a  throng  that  he  somehow  fails  to  fasten  and  organ- 
ize; a  fourth  is  pre-eminent  as  an  organizer,  and  his  church  is  distin- 
guished for  the  efficient  work  of  all  its  members;  another  yet  has  the 
enviable  gift  of  bedside  aqd  fireside  ministry,  so  that  his  very  entrance 
into  a  house  is  a  benediction. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  even  for  the  interest  of  his  specialty, 
that  these  men  of  diverse  gifts  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
'^  general  practice."  But  what  vast  increase  of  ^^  the  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  ministry  "  in  that  town,  if  the  One  Church  repre- 
sented in  these  mutually  detached  congregations  could  come  to  know 
that  it  is  one  and  not  many,  and  that  all  these  variously  gifted  men, 
bearing  each  other's  burdens,  supplementing  the  inevitable  defect  and 
disproportion  of  each  other's  work,  are  colleagues  in  the  ministry  of 
the  One  Church  of  the  town,  and  no  longer  competitors  pulling 
against  each  other  at  cross  purposes,  with  the  idea  that  somehow  the 
resultant  of  their  several  forces  would  be  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel! 

Such  increase  of  effectiveness  is  not  unattainable  in  any  town  where 
are  found  pastors  to  whom  personal,  parochial  and  sectarian  consid- 
erations are  subordinated  to  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  man  and  of  the  One 
Church.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  by  waiting  for  the  results 
of  diplomacy  between  national  denominations. 
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n.— "IS  PAULAS  LAW  OF  CHARITY  A  FAIR  ARGUMENT 
IN  FAVOR  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  ? " 

By  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  New  York. 

"Paul's  law  of  charity"  (so-called)  is  found  in  two  oft-quoted 
passages.  The  first  is  in  Rom.  xiv:  21  :  "  It  is  good  to  neither  eat 
flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stambleth 
or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  The  other  is  in  1  Cor.  viii  :  13: 
"  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 

Is  this  law  a  fair  argument  for  total  abstinence  from  wine  as  a 
Christian  duty  ?  That  is  the  question*  It  is  constantly  used,  as  if  it 
were  a  perfect  "  clincher  "  on  this  subject,  and  as  if  every  Christian 
who  drank  wine  was  breaking  a  direct  injunction  of  Scripture.  It  is 
about  time  that  Christian  liberty  should  be  vindicated  by  a  correct 
interpretation  of  these  much-abused  texts.  I  know  of  no  subject  on 
which'  the  Scriptures  have  been  so  rudely  handled  as  on  this  of  total 
abstinence.  The  most  irrelevant  passages  are  quoted,  texts  are  per- 
verted, so  as  to  appear  to  mean  the  very  opposite  of  their  real  intent, 
and  the  Bible  history  is  ludicrously  travestied  to  find  arguments  for  a 
law  of  total  abstinence.  Ignorance  of  the  written  Word  of  God  is  a 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  a  large  part  of  the  so-styled  temperance 
literature  of  the  day,  and  hence  ministers  and  churches  are  found 
teaching  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  It  is  an  error  rife 
in  Protestant  Christianity  exactly  like  that  which  we  Protestants  in- 
veigh against  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  Is  human  nature  thinking  it 
knows  what  is  best,  and  so  overriding  Scripture  and  forcing  it  to  say 
what  it  pleases.  It  is  a  failure  to  take  humbly  and  heartily  God's 
Word  just  as  it  is,  however  much  it  contradicts  our  own  philosophy. 
The  Bible  most  clearly,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
sanctions  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage.  The  richest  blessings  of 
heaven  are  compared  to  wine  and  are  symbolized  by  it,  and  the  Lord 
of  Truth  ordained  it  to  be  drunk  by  his  people  in  remembrance  of 
Him.  But  man  says  that  this  will  never  do,  and  accordingly  he  sets 
himself  to  destroy  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  was  a  hard 
task.  Only  a  blind  fanaticism  would  have  dared  it.  The  potent  ap- 
plication which  was  to  change  the  Word  and  make  white  black  was 
invented  by  a  reckless  genius  that  defied  all  law  to  gain  its  ends.  It  was 
called  the  "  two- wine  theory."  Wherever  wine  is  spoken  of  as  dan- 
gerous in  Scripture  it  is  fermented  wine^  and  wherever  it  is  praised 
or  commended  it  is  unfermented !  This  was  the  grand  discovery  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  It  silenced  the  wine- 
drinkers  forever.  For  only  unfermented  wine  could  be  drunk  with 
Scripture  sanction,  and  unfermented  wine  is  certainly  not  wine  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  language.    What,  though  all  history  is  against 
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this  discoveiy,  and  not  a  trace  of  such  a  thing  as  unfermented  wine 
can  be  found  in  any  age  or  nation,  that  is  a  small  obstacle  to  oar 
be  roes  I  They  can  make  history  as  well  as  make  Scripture,  and  they 
take  Pliny  and  Columella's  prescriptions  for  keeping  grape- juice  from 
fermenting,  and  because  these  authors  happen  to  use  the  word  '^  wine  "  at 
times  of  this  syrup  (just  as  we  might  call  the  dough  ''  bread"  by  antici- 
pation before  it  goes  into  the  oven),  they  quote  Pliny  and  Columella 
as  showing  that  unfermented  wine  existed  in  their  day  and  was  a 
beverage!  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Horace  praised  this 
unfermented  wine  as  the  best !  We  can  expect  any  magical  feats  of 
legerdemain  from  such  jugglers. 

See  how  lucidly  they  interpret  Scripture.  The  wine  that  Noah 
took  was  fermented,  but  the  wine  (same  word)  that  Melchizedek 
brought  to  Abraham  (only  five  chapters  after)  was  unfermented.  The 
wine  that  Nadab  and  Abihn  drank  (Liev.  x.)  was  fermented,  but  that 
which  in  the  same  book  (ch.  xxiii.)  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  divine  ser- 
vice was  unfermented  !  So,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  wine  which 
the  Corinthian  Christians  became  intoxicated  u]>on  was  fermented,but 
the  wine  that  was  used  at  Cana  at  the  wedding  was  unfermented. 
What  the  wine  was  that  the  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii:  8)  and  the  aged 
women  (Tit.  ii:  8)  must  not  drink  much  of,  they  are  not  decided 
upon.  If  it  was  fermented  they  ought  not  to  have  touched  it  at  alU 
If  it  was  unfermented,  what  was  the  use  of  the  command  ? 

But  a  great  many  of  the  sustainers  of  a  Christian  total  abstinence 
law  have  abandoned  this  audacious  "  two-wine  theory."  It  was  too 
much  for  their  common-sense.  And  so  these  dissenters,  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  law,  fell  back  on  "  Paul's  law  of  charity,"  which  is  their 
grand  stronghold — certainly  a  more  respectable  one  than  the  former, 
but  yet,  after  all,  a  very  deceitful  refuge.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  passages  will  show  that  they  give  no  support  whatever  to  the 
total  abstinence  law. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Paul's  dictum  is  a  conditional  one.  The  con- 
dition is,  ^^ifsL  brother  is  caused  to  stumble."  The  figure  is  a  plain 
one.  A  man  walking  along  a  road  trips  over  a  stone  and  falls.  Ap- 
plied to  the  spiritual  life,  a  believer  passing  on  in  his  Christian  career 
strikes  against  an  unseen  temptation,  and  by  it  falls  in  his  faith  and 
faithfulness.  Now,  note  that,  if  this  condition  is  not  present,  the  dic- 
tum of  the  apostle  goes  for  nothing.  He  is  not  forbidding  meats  or 
drinks.  He  left  to  those  who  gave  heed  to  the  doctrines  of  devils  to 
issue  laws  of  abstinence  (1  Tim.  iv:  1-6).  Paul  abhorred  such  laws. 
He  advocated  a  broad  Christian  freedom.  But  he  acknowledged  that 
the  broadest  freedom  may  at  times  have  to  be  restrained,  that  excep- 
tional cases  may  occur,  and  these  he  expresses  in  the  condition  of  his 
dictum,  the  very  exception  proving  the  rule  of  freedom,  the  condi* 
tional  case  losing  all  its  power  if  it  is  made  itself  the  law. 
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2.  In  the  second  place,  of  the  condition  tJie  person  concerned  ordy 
can  judge.  It  is  ^^  I  will  not  eat,"  *^  Itoill  not  drink."  It  is  I  that 
make  the  exception  to  the  law  of  freedom.  It  is  not  the  Church  or 
the  State.  It  is  not  public  opinion  or  ecclesiastical  policy.  It  is  my 
own  sole  judgment  that  has  any  authority  in  the  premises.  It  is  a 
matter  between  me  and  my  God  in  foro  conscientice,  I  am  to  see 
what  act  of  mine  may  make  my  brother  stumble  in  his  piety,  and  I 
am  to  refrain  from  that  act,  but  no  man  is  to  usurp  dominion  over  my 
soul  and  order  my  abstinence  from  his  view.  The  moment  that  is  done 
I  shall  be  like  Paul  when  he  was  ordered  to  circumcise  Titus.  I  shall 
not  give  place  by  subjection  to  such  false  brethren;  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  Paul's  special  subject  was  not  abstinence  from 
wine,  but  abstinence  from  meat  or  wine  that  had  been  tised  in  idola- 
trous services.  He  tells  us  expressly  that,  if  the  meat  is  found  in  the 
market,  to  buy,  and  eat  it  and  ask  no  questions  (1  Cor.  x  :  25) ;  but  if 
the  meat  is  to  be  eaten  in  an  idol's  temple  the  eating  n^y  stumble  some 
brother  (1  Cor.  viii:  9,  10).  In  this  case  we  see  that  Paul  repels 
the  idea  of  making  a  universal  law.  He  expects  and  commands 
Christians  to  eat  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  idols  when  found  in 
the  market,  and  only  to  abstain  when  some  special  condition  is  con- 
nected with  the  eating,  such  as  the  eating  in  an  idol's  temple,  or  the 
eating  when  some  one  calls  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  idol's 
meat  (1  Cor.  x:  28).  On  no  account  would  Paul  say,  "  never  eat  idol's 
meat,  for  you  do  not  know  whom  you  may  injure" ;  but  this  he  ought  to 
have  done  if  he  had  been  guided  by  the  logic  of  the  modem  teetotalers. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  Paul's  dictum  concerns  Christians  Only. 
"  Thy  brother,"  "  my  brother,"  are  the  words  used.  It  is  our  conduct 
toward  believers  that  is  regarded.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  believer  falling 
into  sin,  not  a  matter  of  keeping  an  unbeliever  from  any  particular 
form  of  showing  his  depraved  heart.  The  only  prescription  the  Word 
gives  to  the  unbeliever  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  matters 
little  whether  his  sinful  heart  develops  itself  in  drunkenness,  or  in 
robbery,  or  in  blasphemy;  and  Paul's  dictum  has  no  relation  to  the 
cutting  off  of  one  particular  form  of  the  unbeliever's  sinfulness, which 
would  still  leave  his  unbelieving  heart  at  enmity  with  God.  The 
apostle  is  dealing  solely  with  Christian  influence  upon  Christians,  and 
we  cannot  honestly  depart  from  this  application. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  Paul  shows  that  his  conditional  resolve  had  no 
fulJlUment  in  fact  hj  his  telling  the  Corinthians  to  eat  idol's  meat 
when  found  in  the  market,  and  by  his  cautioning  the  deacons  not  to  use 
much  wine.  Surely  Paul  would  do  what  he  commanded  others.  He 
would  be  in  accord  with  his  own  injunction.  So  we  may  be  assured 
that  Paul  ate  idol's  meat  and  drank  wine  after  this  dictum  had  been 
pronounced,  and  thus  the  use  of  it  as  a  total  abstinence  law  is  absurd. 
The  result,  then,  of  our  examination  is  the  finding  that  Paul's  dictum 
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is  Bimply  the  application  of  Christian  regard  for  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  other  Christians  to  all  the  conduct  of  life.  Even  in  such 
matters  as  eating  and  drinking,  that  is,  in  the  most  ordinary  every- 
day affairs,  we  are  to  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  piety  of  a  brother 
Christian.  There  is  the  whole  thing.  It  goes  no  farther.  There  is 
no  laying  down  of  specific  law.  Each  Christian  is  to  be  a  law  to  him- 
self when  the  details  of  Christian  love  are  to  be  specified. 

Now,  when  our  total  abstinence  brethren,  who  have  to  revolt  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  from  the  "  two-wine  theory,"  fall  back  on 
Paul's  dictum  as  their  stronghold,  we  have  shown  that  they  have  but 
a  paste-board  fortress.  It  is  no  command  to  total  abstinence  at  alL 
The  subject  was  not  wine-drinking,  and  the  principle  was  not  law.  It 
applies  as  much  to  meat  as  to  wine,  and  is  a  matter  for  the  individual 
judgment  in  both  cases.  Moreover,  the  apostle's  own  example  after- 
wards tends  directly  against  the  total  abstinence  theory. 

The  same  strange  and  bewildered  logic  that  would  twist  these 
texts  is  found  in  the  general  argument  used  by  our  teetotal  friends. 
They  would  have  me  abstain  from  wine  because  Mr.  A.  will  then 
drink  whiskey.  They  would  have  me  abstain  from  wine  because  Mr. 
B.  takes  too  much  wine.  They  would  have  me  abstain  from  wine  be- 
cause many  Christians  think  it  wrong  to  drink  wine.  I^ook  at  the 
utter  ''  non  sequitur  "  in  each  of  these  reasonings.  The  first  makes 
me  responsible  for  a  totally  different  action  of  another.  The  second 
makes  my  use  the  cause  of  another's  abuse.  The  third  would  have 
my  conscience  the  slave  of  others'  whims.  Moreover,  all  of  them 
would  condemn  our  Lord  for  setting  the  example  of  drinking  wine 
and  appointing  it  to  be  constantly  drunk  as  the  emblem  of  His  own 
blood.  The  whole  of  this  theory  of  example  is  as  fallacious  as  the 
theory  of  Paul's  dictum.  The  example  of  a  man  living  on  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year  would  be  the  cause  of  another  (who  only  has  $1,000  a 
year)  spending  $2,000  a  year.  The  example  of  a  man  eating  a  decent 
dinner  would  be  the  cause  of  a  glutton  devouring  enough  for  ten  and 
killing  himself.  The  example  of  a  man  drinking  coffee  would  be  the 
cause  of  another  drinking  opium.  The  example  of  a  lady  taking  a 
cup  of  tea  would  be  the  cause  of  another  drinking  ten  cups  of  tea  and 
destroying  her  nerves.  All  this  argument  of  example,  as  applied  to 
the  man  who  drinks  wine  righteously,  is  of  this  absurd  sort.  Ex- 
ample does  not  work  in  that  way.  Example  is  connected  with  circum- 
stances of  time,  place  and  degree,  and  a  man  who  quotes  example 
without  those  circumstances  knows  that  he  is  quoting  falsely,  and  the 
example  is  no  example  whatever  to  him.  The  man  who  quotes  me 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine  as  his  example  for  drinking  a  dozen,  or  for 
drinking  whisky,  simply  lies,  and  knows  that  he  lies.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample about  it.  My  duty  as  a  Christian  is  to  seek  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  piety  in  my  brethren.  If  I  am  convinced  that  any  possible  act 
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of  mine  may  interfere  with  this,  and  may  be  a  stumbling-block  over 
which  my  Christian  brother  will  fall,  it  is  my  duty  to  avoid  that  act. 
In  making  up  my  judgment  I  am  not  to  be  guided  by  the  whims  of 
others,  or  the  clamor  of  partisans,  but  by  my  own  prayerful  considera- 
tion of  all  sides.  I  am  to  see  whether  abstinence  from  a  certain  action 
will  not  harm  some  more  than  it  benefits  others.  In  this  matter  of 
wine-drinking,  for  example,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  total  absti- 
nence as  a  law  for  Christians  does  far  more  harm  than  it  could  do  good. 
It  belittles  the  Bible,  it  reproaches  the  Savior,  it  gives  Christianity  an 
ascetic  look  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  it  puts  human  command- 
ment in  the  place  of  the  divine  law 

Paul's  "  law  of  charity  "  is  a  practical  system,  to  be  worked  by  the 
individual  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  not  a  system  to  be  applied  by 
theories  and  guesses.  Christianity  works  with  the  concrete,  not  with 
the  abstract.  We  are  to  govern  ourselves  by  what  we  see  and  know, 
not  by  what  we  imagine  possible,  or  what  other  people  imagine  pos- 
sible for  us.  If  I  see  that  my  drinking  wine  is  likely  to  harm  Mr. 
A.'8  piety,  Paul's  "  law  of  charity  "  bids  me  not  to  drink  wine  so  far 
as  that  case  operates  as  regards  time  and  place,  be  the  time  shorter  or 
longer,  be  the  place  narrower  or  broader.  But  Paul's  "  law  of  charity" 
does  not  bid  me  to  cease  drinking  wine  because  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  harm  some  unknown  person,  or  because  my  excellent 
friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  thinks  there  is  such  a  possibility. 

There  are  too  many  arguments  for  the  drinking  to  be  set  aside  by 
such  a  vague  and  shadowy  possibility.  The  possibility  is  a  decided 
improbability.  There  is  a  possibility  that  I  may,  by  going  out  of  my 
house  to-day,  do  some  one  an  injury.  I  may  lose,  by  doing  so,  the 
opportunity  of  saving  a  soul  of  one  who  will  call  on  me  for  counsel. 
But  am  I  to  stay  in  because  of  that  possibility  ?  I  certainly  covld 
stay  in,  and  nothing  that  I  know  of  would  suffer  for  it.  But  ought 
I  to  stay  in  ?  Certainly  not.  Because  the  possibility  is  a  vague  one, 
and  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  abstraction,  not  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
Just  so  all  this  vague  generalizing  about  drinking  wine  causing 
Christians  to  stumble  goes  for  nothing,  unless  you  can  specify  the 
individual  case  and  substantiate  it;  and  even  then  it  is  of  no  value  to 
any  particular  Christian  as  an  argument  until  he  can  see  it  for  him- 
self, for  he  only  is  the  judge  of  what  is  expedient  for  himself,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  analysis  of  Paul's  "  law." 

I  close  with  this  remark,  that  the  drinking  of  wine  sanctioned  and 
commanded  by  the  Word  of  God  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  any  theories 
of  human  reform,  but  must  remain  as  the  general  rule,  exceptions  to 
which  must  be  the  individual  Christian's  exercise  of  his  own  liberty 
in  individual  cases  of  expediency,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge. 

Only  on  this  divine  basis  can  any  true  Temperance  reform  be  con- 
structed. 
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secular,  '^  of  the  earth  earthy,"  it  must  needs  lead  the  reader's  mind 
away  from  the  things  which  the  rest-day  was  intended  to  keep  before 
him.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  better  the  Sunday 
paper  is  in  a  literary  point  of  view  the  worse  is  its  influence,  because 
it  is  the  better  adapted  to  catch  the  unwary  and  lead  them  away  from 
the  proper  use  of  holy  time.  No  man  can  habitually  read  such  a 
paper  without  insensibly  losing  the  feeling  that  there  is  any  sacred- 
ness  in  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  short  and  easy  reply  which  the  advocates  of  the  Sunday  news- 
paper would  make  to  this  reasoning  is,  that  it  rests  upon  grounds 
which  are  no  longer  tenable.  They  affirm  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment was  only  a  Jewish  statute,  and  has  long  since  been  abrogated; 
that  there  is  no  express  divine  authority  for  the  observance  of  what 
is  called  the  Christian  Sabbath;  that  Sunday  has  no  particular  sacred- 
ness  in  it,  but  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  view  of  its  inestimable 
benefits  to  man  in  respect  to  his  physical  frame,  his  intellectual  vigor, 
his  moral  progress,  and  his  domestic  and  social  relations.  And  in  these 
respects  the  secular  journal,  so  far  from  being  an  injury  is  a  help,  in- 
asmuch as  it  drives  away  dullness,  arouses  attention,  and  furnishes 
appropriate  food  for  thought  and  intercourse.  It  really  aids  in  put- 
ting the  day  of  rest  to  its  best  use.  It  sets  up  a  rival  to  the  dram- 
shop, and  accustoms  men  to  seek  intellectual  instead  of  sensual  en- 
joyments. 

We  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  a  sure  road  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  day  of  rest.  The  propriety  of  having  such  a  day  may 
be  enforced  by  a  variety  of  considerations  drawn  from  nature  and  ex- 
perience. That  a  man  should  rest  from  work  one  day  in  seven  is 
good  for  his  body,  for  his  mind,  for  his  heart,  for  his  family.  It 
tends  to  length  of  days,  and  increase  of  means.  It  sweetens  life  to 
the  lowest  and  the  highest,  relieves  from  the  pressure  of  sordid  cares, 
and  furnishes  ample  space  for  the  culture  of  social  affections.  But 
while  considerations  of  this  kind  are  generally  acknowledged,  yet 
they  have  no  binding  force.  They  are  simply  appeals  to  reason,  and 
put  no  grip  upon  the  conscience.  Hence  they  cannot  and  do  not  con- 
trol the  life.  They  fall  away  at  the  touch  of  passion.  Observation 
shows  that  a  secular  Sunday  rests  upon  a  sacred  Sunday.  Ouarantee 
the  day  of  rest  by  a  religious  sanction,  and  you  secure  it  permanently; 
give  up  any  such  sanction,  and  you  imperil  the  whole  institution. 
There  would  still  be  a  day  called  Sunday,  but  it  would  be  neither  a 
holy  day  nor  a  day  of  rest.  Covetousness,  selfishness,  the  haste  to 
be  rich,  would  still  be  too  strong  for  the  beautiful  and  apparently 
conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of  a  weekly  rest.  The  toiling  millions 
would  be  required  to  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  to  get  no  more 
wages  than  is  now  given  for  six.  This  has  been  and  is  the  case  in  a 
considerable  part  of  Continental  Europe,  and,  where  it  is  not  the  case, 
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the  change  has  been  due  not  to  the  advice  of  political  economists, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  the  voice  of  Religion. 

A  good  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  Pierre  Joseph  Proud- 
hon,  the  famous  author  of  the  motto,  "  Property  is  Robbery,"  who 
flourished  in  the  last  generation.  He  was  a  violent  socialist,  and  a 
thorough  rationalist,  but  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  man,  and  his  power 
as  a  writer  has  never  been  denied.  Now,  among  his  published  works 
is  to  be  found  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
The  treatise  is  entitled,  De  la  Celebration  du  DimancJie.  Although 
he  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation,  was,  indeed,  a  decided 
deist,  yet  he  admired  the  Decalogue,  and,  most  of  all,  its  fourth  com- 
mandment. "Nothing  equal  to  the  Sabbath,  before  or  after  the 
legislator  of  Sinai,  has  been  conceived  or  executed  among  men.'* 
While  utterly  disclaiming  any  religious  autliority  for  the  institution, 
he  elaborately  vindicates  its  propriety  on  four  grounds.  The  first  is 
civil.  This  weekly  festival  made  the  Jews  not  a  mere  aggregate  of 
individuals,  but  a  society  of  brethren.  It  secured  them  instruction 
concerning  their  history,  their  ritual,  and  their  laws.  It  drew  out  their 
affections,  and  fused  them  together  as  one  in  origin  and  character. 
And  thus  it  contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  stability  of  the  state.  Again,  it  had  a  domestic  value.  It 
upheld  and  guarded  the  family.  The  statute  included  the  household, 
with  its  servants,  dependents,  and  even  guests.  All  had  a  common 
interest  in  its  observance,  and  were  brought  together  in  close  and  joy- 
ful fellowship.  The  rest-day  curbed  the  master,  while  it  gave  a  lift 
to  the  underling.  It  checked  the  lust  of  gain,  and  arrested  the  wear 
and  tear  of  making  haste  to  be  rich.  Further,  it  had  a  moral  bear- 
ing. The  rest  enjoined  is  not  one  of  sloth  or  frivolity,  but  of  self- 
possession  and  thought.  Release  from  toil  and  care  allowed  time  to 
acquire  knowledge,  to  converse  with  nature,  and  to  study  one's  own 
character.  So  consecrated,  the  day  would  be  one  of  tender  memories, 
heroic  dedications,  costly  sacrifices,  lofty  musings,  and  noble  aspi- 
rations. Once  more,  there  is  the  argument  of  public  hygiene.  Rest  is 
necessary  to  health,  but  it  must  be  periodical  and  stated.  Experience 
shows  that  one  day  in  seven  is  just  what  is  required.  Less  would  be 
insufiicient,  more  would  be  excessive.  "  If  you  give  forty-eight  hours 
of  rest,  after  twelve  consecutive  days  of  labor,  you  kill  the  man  with 
inertia  after  having  worn  him  down  with  fatigue."  Nor  would  it 
answer  to  rest  half  a  day  after  three  days  of  work. 

Now,  on  this  fourfold  ground,  Proudhon  urged,  ably  and  eloquently, 
the  claims  of  the  Sabbatic  institution,  founding  them  upon  reason 
and  the  nature  of  things,  and  appealing  to  all  that  a  man  holds  dear. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  He  founded 
no  school,  he  had  no  followers.  There  has,  indeed,  been  within  the 
last  thirty  years  a  considerable  improvement  among  the  French  in  the 
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degree  in  which  Sunday  is  observed.  Bat  that  improvement  is  in  no 
sense  due  to  Proudhon's  forcible  argument.  Men  read  it  and 
praised  it,  and  then  went  on  just  as  they  had  been  doing.  It  was  only 
the  influence  of  the  Church  that  was  effective.  Men  will  yield  to  the 
**  categorical  imperative "  of  a  divine  law  when  they  will  yield  to 
nothing  else.  Take  away  the  religious  sanction  of  Sunday,  and  its 
hold  on  the  public  mind  is  gone.  This  religious  sanction  is  what  the 
Sunday  issue  of  secular  journals  habitually  undermines.  Henoe  the 
deliberate  assertion  that  such  issue  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  Editors  and  publishers  may  not,  doubtless  do  not^  think 
so;  nevertheless,  stich  is  the  fact. 


IV.— BUNYAN,  THE  ALLEGORIST  AND  PREACHER^  AS  A 

STUDY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

By  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  Dban  op  Princeton  Collbgb. 

The  recently  published  volume,  '^  John  Bunyan,  his  Life,  Times 
and  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Church  at  Bun- 
yan Meeting,  Bedford,  England,  has  roused  fresh  interest  in  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  For  the  first  time  since  Bunyan  died 
have  the  means  been  at  hand  for  a  true  measure  of  the  man  and  his 
work,  intellectually  and  spiritually.  This,  the  latest  biography,  has 
with  exacting  industry  gathered  from  all  sources  whatever  throws 
light  upon  the  remarkable  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  There  is 
a  gap  in  the  library  of  every  minister  who  does  not  own  the  book — a 
gap  which  will  not  be  filled  till  Mr.  Brown's  biography  of  Bunyan 
stands  on  the  shelves.  A  homiletical  study  of  Bunyan  cannot  fail  to 
make  more  effective  preachers.  For  such  a  study,  Dr.  Stebbins'  edition 
of  Bunyan's  work  in  four  volumes  is  a  necessary  equipment.  Few, 
even  of  comparatively  well-read  scholars,  are  aware  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  Bunyan's  writings.  Everybody  has  heard  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Many  have  known  of  his  ^'  Orace  Abounding,"  and  his 
"  Holy  War."  A  few  may  have  glanced  at  his  treatises  on  the  "  Jem- 
salem  Sinner  Saved,"  "  Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualized,"  "  The  Holy 
City,  or  the  New  Jerusalem,"  and  his  remarkable  dialogue  on  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  of  which  Mr.  Froude  makes  so  much 
account  in  his  Memoirs  of  Bunyan  (English  Men  of  Letters'  Series). 
But  that  he  was  a  writer  on  theology,  that  he  attempted  poetry,  that 
his  "  Divine  Emblems  "  have  in  them  a  store  of  illustration  for  truths 
in  religion,  that,  in  a  word,  his  works  fill  four  volumes  of  500  pages 
each,  in  double  column,  most  people  do  not  know.  In  suggesting  and 
commending  this  homiletical  study  of  Bunyan,  it  is  natural  to  begin 
with  his  great  allegory,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Yet  there  are  cer- 
tain traits  common  to  all  the  writings  of  Bunyan  which  make  him 
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worthy  of  close  and  special  study  by  the  ministry.  These  traits  are 
found  in  allegories  and  tracts  and  sermons  alike. 

The  first  claim  for  homiletical  acquaintance  with  Bunyan  is,  that  he 
is  not  only  a  ''  well  of  English  undefiled/'  but  has  the  art  of  putting 
standard  truths  in  a  telling  way.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small  gift  that  of 
using  our  noble  English  tongue  in  his  masterly  fashion.  It  is  the  every- 
day speech  of  the  people  which  makes  the  warp  and  woof  of  dialogue 
in  the  allegories — of  argument  and  appeal  in  his  treatises.  He  avoids 
all  high-sounding  terms,  chooses  homely  words  or  sentences  which 
are  idiomatic  and  racy.  His  diction  is  all  alive  because  he  uses  these 
live  words.  He  loves  plain,  short  words.  In  the  dialogue  between 
Christian  and  Faithful,  an  analysis  of  two  speeches  of  Faithful  shows 
that  out  of  133  words  in  the  first,  99  are  words  of  one  syllable;  of  132 
words  in  the  second,  120  are  monosyllables.  While  this  is  true  of  his 
diction,  his  style  at  times  reaches  the  perfection  of  prose.  A  finer  bit 
of  English  prose  does  not  exist  than  is  found  in  the  closing  portions  of 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  fact,  Bun- 
yan's  prose  is  admirable  always  for  its  clear,  strong,  direct  and  idio- 
matic power. 

Now,  the  value  of  familiarity  with  such  writing  is  to  the  preacher 
inestimable.  His  besetting  sin  is  the  use  of  scholastic  terms.  Many 
of  his  studies  bring  him  into  necessary  connection  with  technical  if 
not  scholastic  diction.  In  fact,  much  that  preachers  are  compelled  to 
read,  from  the  daily  newspaper  to  the  last  scientific  treatise,  is  very 
far  removed  from  that  plain,  direct  style  which  is  the  soul  of  preach- 
ing. Such  authors  as  Bunyan  are  needed  as  correctives.  Our  English 
diction  of  that  time  is  in  some  respects  the  best.  Witness  the  all-sur- 
viving excellence  of  King  James'  Version  of  our  Bible.  The  preacher 
who  will  study  our  language  as  it  stands  on  the  pages  of  Bunyan  will 
never  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  His  style  will  be  alive  with  the 
nervous,  strong,  Saxon  speech  men  use  when  they  make  bargains,  or 
send  telegrams,  or  put  out  fires. 

Again :  all  Bunyan's  writings  disclose  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  in  its  relations  to  salvation  by  Christ,  which  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
wonderful  as  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  that  heart  in  all  its  workings. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  dificult  to  say  whether  that  knowledge  were  the 
more  full  and  accurate  in  respect  to  the  regenerate  or  the  unregenerate 
experience.  It  seems  to  come  to  him  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  intuition. 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  Mr.  Moody,  will  often  remind  any  one  familiar  with 
Bunyan  of  the  same  trait,  and  it  is  one  great  source  of  their  power. 
It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  all  this  is  something  which  a  minister 
can  gain  only  through  his  own  experiences  in  the  cure  of  souls.  But, 
as  in  the  study  of  medicihe,  the  reading  of  treatises  on  disease  pre- 
cedes the  clinic  or  the  hospital,  so  Bunyan's  diagnosis  of  spiritual  dis- 
eases and  follies  and  dangers  may  first  be  studied  with  great  advan- 
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tage.  Every  minister  has  need  to  be  something  of  a  spiritual  anatomist. 
He  has  to  minister  often  to  minds  diseased,  the  seat  of  the  malady 
being  far  below  the  surface.  If  not  needed  so  much  for  pulpit  min- 
istrationSy  this  knowledge  is  needed  sorely  for  those  private  and  sacred 
dealings  with  the  wounded  conscience  which  tax  sometimes  the  skill 
and  patience  of  the  wisest  man.  Any  help  in  this  quarter  will  be 
welcomed,  and  the  study  of  Bunyan  is  commended  earnestly.  His 
favorite  method  in  his  sermons  or  treatises  is  the  use  of  a  catechetical 
method.  He  will  carry  on  a  set  of  questions  and  answers,  which  not 
only  wonderfully  enliven  the  discourse,  but  let  in  the  sunlight  to  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  heart.  Witness,  in  his  '^  Jerusalem  Sinner 
Saved,"  the  series  of  objections  which  Peter  answers  in  his  Pentecostal 
sermon;  or  in  the  sermon  on  the  "  Oreatnessof  the  Soul,"  the  whole  of 
what  he  calls  ^^  the  fifth  use  and  application." 

This  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  seen  also  in  the  characters  which 
fill  the  pages  of  his  allegories.  Mr.  Timorous  and  Mistrust,  Mr. 
Worldly- Wise-man,  Mr.  By-Ends,  Captain  Conviction,  and  Lord 
Will-be- Will,  Mr.  Desires-Awake  and  the  Recorder,  these,  with  a 
host  of  others  like  Mr.  Ready-to-halt  and  Mr.  Fearing,  are  life- 
studies,  no  abstractions,  they  are  vital  all  through.  Cut  them  and 
they  would  bleed.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  with  a  good  deal  of  insight, 
that  "  Bunyan's  men  are  not  merely  life-portraits,  but  English  por- 
traits, men  of  the  solid,  practical,  unimpassioned  Midland  race."  Who- 
ever acquaints  himself  with  these  men  in  Bunyan's  pages  will  be  no 
sciolist  in  human  nature.  He  will  see  every  side  and  phase  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  every  side  and  phase  of  unbelieving  doubt,  sinful 
pride  and  impenitent  evasions  of  duty. 

Bunyan's  allegories  have,  however,  for  the  preacher  a  special 
homiletical  value.  They  all  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  his  life,  and  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  Christian  career.  His  work 
as  preacher  and  author  began  with  his  residence  in  Bedford,  1655. 
The  years  from  1660  to  1672  were  spent  in  Bedford  County  Jail. 
"  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  points 
to  the  following  conclusions,  namely,  that,  three  years  after  his 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  was  over,  Bunyan  was  again  in  prison 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1676-6;  that  this  time  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  town  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge;  and  that  it 
was  during  this  later  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  memorable  dream." 
He  began  almost  immediately  to  plan  a  Second  Part.  But  his 
first  idea  was  to  "  complete  the  picture  by  a  contrast."  This  was 
the  origin  of  his  "  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  presented  to 
the  world  in  a  familiar  dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiseman  and  Mr. 
Attentive.  Whatever  merits  there  are  in  this  work  (and  they  are 
great),  they  did  not  satisfy  the  popular  desire  or  the  artistic  sense — 
as  any  completion  or  counterpart  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  a 
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dialogue,  not  an  allegory,  and  something  in  the  latter  vein  was 
called  for.  Hence,  in  1682,  "The  Holy  War"  was  published,  of 
which  Macaulay  has  said,  it  would  have  been  our  greatest  relig- 
ious allegory  if  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  had  never  been  written. 
Evidently,  however,  Bunyan  felt  that  he  could  give  the  world  some- 
thing more  in  the  same  line  precisely  with  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
So,  in  1686 — three  years  only  before  his  death — the  Second  Part  was 
published.  He  had  hit  upon  the  true  conception,  viz.,  to  "  supplement 
the  story  of  Christian's  Pilgrimage  by  that  of  his  wife  and  children; 
the  record  of  the  religious  life  in  man  by  the  story  of  that  same  life 
as  it  shows  itself  in  woman."  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  words 
of  Grains  when  Oreat-Heart  conducts  the  pilgrims  to  his  house  of  en- 
tertainment, Bunyan's  conception  of  the  part  women  are  to  play  un- 
der the  Gospel  will  be  found  charmingly  set  forth.  It  is  too  long  for 
quotation.  And  it  is  an  interesting  conjecture,  which  has  on  its  face 
every  mark  of  credibility,  that,  in  Christiana,  Bunyan  was  "  idealizing 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  Swan  Chamber,  so  nobly  con- 
fronted judges  and  magistrates  in  his  behalf;  while,  in  the  gentler 
character  of  Mercy,  we  have  his  heart-reminiscence  of  her  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  his  youth  in  the  far-off  Elston  days."  Here,  however, 
all  personal  reminiscence  ends. 

These  wonderful  allegories  stand,  then,  thus  grouped:  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Part  L,  written  between  1676  and  1677,  published 
in  1867.  "The  Holy  War,"  published  in  1682.  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Part  IL,  1686.  For  convenience  of  discussion,  we  shall 
consider  the  two  parts  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  together. 
Their  homiUtical  study  will  open  to  the  preacher  a  mine  rich 
in  points  of  apt  and  telling  illustration.  That  sermons  should 
have  in  them  an  illustrative  element  goes  without  saying.  Truth 
illustrated  is  apt  to  be  truth  remembered.  The  merit  of  the 
modem  school  of  preaching  is  largely  in  its  freer  use  of  illustra- 
tion. The  merit,  but  also  the  danger.  That  no  part  of  pulpit  dis- 
course needs  more  careful  handling  is  plain.  If  the  illustrations  over- 
balance the  thought,  they  sacrifice  instruction  to  amusement.  If  they 
do  not  send  it  home,  but  divert  attention  from  it,  they  are  drags  on 
the  wheels  of  thought.  The  only  thing  worth  having  in  this  line  is 
an  illustration  which  illustrates.  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  a 
mine  of  such.  They  are  found  in  his  scenes  and  characters  both. 
Some  of  them  have  been  often  used  and  have  become  hackneyed.  The 
Slough  of  Despond,  the  Wicket-gate,  the  Enchanted  Arbor,  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation,  Christian  and  Hopeful,  Giant  Despair,  and  Giants 
Pope  and  Pagan,  Great  Heart  and  Mercy,  are  very  familiar,  but  more 
so  to  readers  of  a  past  generation  than  to  readers  of  this.  But,  as  it 
is  a  great  mistake  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  to  overlook  his  minor 
scenes  and  characters,  so  ki  Bunyan;  it  is  here  that  the  preacher  will 
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oftenest  find  matter  to  illustrate  bis  teachings.  For  in  all  parishes 
these  characters  are  living  to-day.  Mr.  Pliable,  Mr.  Talkative  (how- 
many  of  them  the  prayer-meetings  are  well  acquainted  with !),  Mr. 
Worldly- Wiseman,  Mr.  Timorous,  Mr.  Mistrust,  3fr.  By-Ends,  Mr. 
Hold-the- World,  Mrs.  Inconsiderate,  Mrs.  Bat's-Eyes,  Mrs.  Light- 
Mind,  and  the  "  very  brisk  lad  that  came  out  of  the  country  of  Con- 
ceit, whose  name  was  Ignorance  ^ — the  catalogue  could  be  indefinitely 
extended  and  every  one  •of  them  made  to  ''point  a  moral."  In  all 
public  discourses,  an  apt  quotation  is  a  ''  nail  driven  in  a  sure  place." 
To  this,  pulpit  discourse  is  no  exception.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
abounds  in  short,  telling  sentences,  which  fix  themselves  in  the  soul 
of  hearers  as  with  a  barb.  As  when  Christiana  says  of  Talkative: 
^'Religion  hath  no  place  in  his  heart,  or  house, or  conversation;  all  he 
liath  lieth  in  his  tongue,  and  his  religion  is  to  make  a  noise  therewith"; 
or  to  Mr.  By-Ends:  ''  You  must  also  own  Religion  in  his  rags,  as 
well  as  when  in  his  silver  slippers;  and  stand  by  him,  too,  when 
bound  in  irons,  as  well  as  when  he  walketh  the  streets  with  applause." 
Bunyan  seldom  indulges  in  a  vein  of  humor,  but  when  he  does,  the 
humor, though  quiet,  is  very  effective.  Thus,  in  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Mr.  Brisk,  a  man  of  some  breeding  and  that  pre- 
tended to  religion,  but  a  man  that  stuck  very  close  to  the  world,"  is 
much  taken  with  Mercy  because  of  her  housewifely  thrift,  and  makes 
love  to  her.  Finding  out  that  all  her  toil  in  making  garments  was 
for  the  poor,  "  he  forbore  to  come  at  her  again."  "  And  when  he  was 
asked  the  reason  why,  he  said  that  Mercy  was  a  pretty  lass,  but 
troubled  with  ill  conditions."  Dean  Stanley  began  his  course  of  lec- 
tures as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford  with  a  quota- 
tion from  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  where  Christian  is  shown  the  "  rari- 
ties of  that  place  "  in  the  Palace  Beautiful — adding  that  the  simple 
sentences  ''contain  a  true  description  of  the  subjects,  method  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History."  The  whole  allegory 
is  rich  in  such  passages,  which  the  preacher  on  ordinary  or  special  oc- 
casions may  use  most  effectively  in  illustrating  or  making  his  points. 
They  serve  often  a  better  purpose  than  anecdotes,  are  more  pointed, 
and  have  more  weight. 

The  study  of  these  allegories  can  do  a  further  service  for  ministers 
in  cultivating  the  true  use  of  imagination  in  sermon-making.  No 
public  speaker  can  reach  the  highest  point  of  effectiveness  who 
has  not  this  faculty  trained  for  use  on  fit  occasions.  There  may 
be  people  now  who  think  that  such  a  faculty  as  imagination  has 
no  place  in  preaching.  They  say  they  do  not  want  flowery  sermons. 
Nobody  does  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  But  imagination  rightly 
used  will  not  give  flowery  sermons,  but  live  and  solenm  sermons. 
There  were  people  in  Bunyan's  day  who  took  exceptions  to  his  way 
of  presenting  truth.  To  meet  these,'he  begins  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
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upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  made  its  history.  Blot  out  the  record 
of  a  dozen  ancient  cities  and  bat  little  remains  of  man's  history  prior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ruled  the  largest 
empires  of  antiquity.  The  cities  of  the  Nile  gave  to  the  Pharaohs 
for  many  centuries  vast  dominion  and  power.  Jerusalem  was  long 
the  glorious  life  and  finally  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  Grod's  chosen 
people.  Rome  imperial  long  dictated  laws  to  the  world  and  sub- 
jected it  to  its  iron  sceptre ;  while  Rome  spiritual,  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries,  has  perverted  the  faith  and  ruled  the  consciences 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Athens  swayed  a  majestic 
power  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  civilizing  forces  of 
humanity.  Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  find  Paris  is  France  under 
the  Empire,  and  substantially  so  under  the  Republic;  while  under 
both,  as  the  goddess  of  Fashion  and  the  source  and  life  of  the  French 
Novel  and  the  French  Play,  she  is  fast  corrupting  the  morals  of  Grer- 
many  and  England,  and  making  her  pestiferous  influence  felt  on  this 
side  the  sea.  London,  to-day,  dominates  Great  Britain,  and  Oceanica, 
and  the  commercial  world,  and  rules  200,000,000  souls  in  India.  While 
New  York  has  long  corrupted  and  cursed,  politically  and  morally,  the 
Empire  State.  And  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  of  our 
land,  are  fast  becoming  centres  of  tremendous  forces  and  agencies  of 
evil,  which  the  patriot  and  ihe  Christian  cannot  contemplate  with 
complacency.  The  opening  of  the  next  century — if  God  shall  spare 
us  till  then — ^will  find  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans,  tlie  dominant 
force  in  the  government  and  in  the  moral,  social  and  religious  life  of 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  millions  of  human  souls,  spread  out  over 
this  vast  national  domain,  speaking,  for  the  most  part,  one  language 
and  living  under  one  system  of  laws. 

What  the  character,  and  what  the  influence,  of  these  cities,  which 
are  destined  to  overshadow  and  shape  and  determine  our  political, 
social  and  religious  development  as  a  nation  in  the  near  future  is  to 
be,  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  supreme  moment.  The  problem,  con- 
fessedly, is  one  of  tremendous  proportions,  and  the  solution  of  it  is 
not  easy.  And  it  is  a  problem  which  presses  itself  more  and  more 
every  day  upon  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  patriot,  the  Christian, 
and  the  social  and  political  economist.  We  must  grapple  with  it  in 
dead  earnest,  and  solve  it  wisely,  and  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order 
and  sobriety  and  good  morals  and  Christianity,  or  it  will  solve  itself 
in  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions  and  the  reign  of  anarchy,  lust, 
and  communism,  in  their  worst  forms.  We  are  no  vain  alarmist.  But 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  which' are  patent  to  observation — to 
a  state  of  society  already  existing  in  our  chief  cities  and  towns,  and 
daily  growing  worse,  and  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and  per- 
meating  society  everywhere,  which,  unless  checked  and  remedied,  must. 
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at  no  distant  day,  not  only  imperil,  but  actually  subvert,  State  and 
Church  alike. 

I.  The  first  point  for  consideration  is  "  the  enormous  growth  of  our 
cities,"  and  the  character  of  this  growth. 

1.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  our  day  to  gravitate  to  great 
centres  of  life — ^to  mass  in  cities  and  large  towns — and  this  tendency 
becomes  more  and  more  general  and  intensified  every  year.  The 
Census  of  the  last  few  decades  shows  that  our  cities  are  growing  in 
population,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  consequently  in  power 
and  influence  on  the  body  politic,  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  so 
rapidly,  indeed,  as  to  astound  the  world,  and  essentially  change  the 
relations  and  elements  and  conditions  of  the  social  problem.  This  mar- 
velous increase  of  city  life  and  wealth  and  power  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
rural  population,  wealth  and  influence,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Not- 
withstanding the  importation  of  so  many  foreigners  into  all  our 
manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  the  growth  of  our  city  population 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  country  district.  In  fifty  years  the 
ratio  has  advanced  from  4 J  per  cent,  to  22 J  per  cent.  JBy  1890,  one- 
fourth  of  our  entire  population  will  he  massed  in  cities  I  We  need 
not  stop  to  show  what  this  startling  fact  means.  Many  of  the  country 
districts  of  New  England,  and  of  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
are  actually  decreasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  school- 
house  and  the  church — once  their  glory  and  strength — are  dying  out, 
so  great  is  the  drain  to  the  city.  From  1790  to  1880,  our  entire  popu- 
lation increased  13  times,  while  the  city  population  increased  86 
times!  In  1800  we  had  but  6  cities,  with  a  population  above  8,000; 
in  1880  we  had  286.  Such  phenomenal  growth  of  city  population  and 
preponderance  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  modem 
times. 

2.  Another  fact  equally  portentous.  The  condition  of  these  large 
and  growing  cities,  viewed  in  any  light  we  please,  either  socially, 
morally,  politically  or  commercially — as  a  whole,  in  their  influence  on 
the  country,  on  government,  on  business,  on  Church  life,  on  the  mor- 
als of  the  nation;  or  viewed  apart,  in  the  light  of  class  relations,  social 
economics,  and  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  has  ufiquestionably 
changed,  and  decidedly  changed,  for  th>e  worse,  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. There  is  no  denying  this  fact — the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing. We  are  confronted  to-day  with  gigantic  and  rapidly  augment- 
ing evils,  economic,  social,  political  and  moral,  caused  mainly  by  the 
massing  of  such  multitudes  in  a  few  great  centres,  wiiich  attract  the 
worst  elements  of  society,  where  all  restraints  are  thrown  off,  and  vice 
and  crime  and  lawlessness  run  riot,  and  corruption  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness  put  on  huge  proportions,  and  endanger  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  ultimately  the  permanence  of  our 
free  institutions. 
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the  great  lines  of  Providence  and  Christianity  to  restrain,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  remedy  the  evils,  by  methods  and  forces  adapted  to  the 
chimged  existing  state  of  things.  The  old  ideas  and  modes  and  appli- 
ances will  not  meet  the  case.  The  old  easy-going  and  half -earnest 
policy  of  the  Church,  and  of  organized  governments,  will  end  in  awful 
disaster,  if  adhered  to.  The  Church  certainly  can  no  longer  afford  to 
slumber.  The  danger  is  imminent.  The  enemy  is  strong  and  defiant. 
A  single  decade  will  be  likely  to  decide  for  us  whether  rum  and  cor- 
ruption and  anarchy  and  agnosticism,  and  a  gross  materialism,  shall  rule 
this  great  nation;  or  whether  the  Church  of  Ood,  Christian  morality, 
and  a  purified  and  Christianized  civilization  shall  predominate  in  it. 

II.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
enormous  Qrototh  of  our  Cities, 

This  is  the  special  topic  assigned  to  us  in  this  series  of  papers  on 
Applied  Christianity.  The  space  allotted  to  each  forbids  much  detail 
in  the  treatment  of  it.  We  can  do  little  more  than  make  a  survey  of 
the  field  and  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
thoughts  of  our  readers. 

The  facts  we  have  cited  above  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  our  city 
population,  and  the  character  of  it,  call  for  special  consideration,  and 
for  a  change  of  methods  in  Church  work  adapted  to  the  changed 
condition  of  things.  The  policy  and  methods  which  the  Church  has 
pursued  in  the  past  are  impotent,  or,  at  least,  wholly  inadequate.  In- 
deed, we  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion,  tJuU  our  present  policy  and 
methods  are  a  sad  and  conspicuous  failure  in  tJie  matter  of  evangeliz- 
ing our  city  population.  And  it  is  waxing  worse  and  worse  every  year, 
and  on  a  scale  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  Church  is  fast  losing 
ground  relatively^  as  to  population,  and  actuallyy  as  to  its  hold  on  the 
masses,  and  its  restraining  and  evangelizing  influence  on  the  whole 
community.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  our  costly  and  stately 
churches,  and  in  spite  of  the  ten  millions  of  money  given  yearly  to 
foreign  and  home  missions,  and  to  the  various  works  of  charity  and 
benevolence  among  us,  there  are  to-day  millions  of  souls  as  ignorant, 
as  degraded,  as  godless,  as  barbarous,  as  wholly  given  over  to  iniquity, 
as  any  community  in  heathendom  !  The  Grospel  exerts  no  more  in- 
fluence on  them,  or  over  them,  except  it  be  to  excite  their  hatred  and 
contempt,  than  if  they  lived  in  Africa!  The  Church,  with  all  her  in- 
stitutions and  machinery  and  appliances,  does  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  hem  of  their  garments;  nay,  they  are  bitterly  hostile  to  it,  and  to 
its  teachings.  The  ministry  they  denounce,  the  Sabbath  they  scout, 
the  laws  and  the  restraints  of  virtuous  society  they  set  at  naught,  and 
a  sentiment,  a  feeling,  is  growing  up  among  tbem  not  only  adverse  to 
Christianity  and  the  Church  and  Christian  society,  but  absolutely  de- 
structive to  them.  Many  will  question  the  truth  of  such  sweeping 
statements,  and  cry  out  against  them  as  exaggerations.     But  it  will  be 
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only  those  who  have  not  looked  into  this  subject,  or  who  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  studying  the  problem  in  the  light  of  existing  facts  and 
tendencies. 

Take  an  illustration,  which  is  better  for  purposes  of  argument  than 
general  statement.  We  select  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  the  writer 
happens  to  reside,  once  designated  "The  City  of  Churches,"  and 
doubtless  above  the  average  of  city  population  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  social  standing.  The  population  of  Brooklyn,  in  half  a  century, 
has  advanced  from  a  few  thousand  to  about  800,000.  From  being,  as 
now,  the  third  city  in  the  Union,  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  the^r^^  in  population  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  century. 
But  statistics  prove  that  the  Church,  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
incoming  population,  has  fallen  so  far  behind  that  its  relative  strength 
to-day  is  tenfold  less  than  it  was  three  decades  ago  ;  indeed,  so  far  as 
church  accommodations  for  the  Protestant  population  is  concerned,  it 
actually  makes  a  worse  showing  than  any  other  city  in  the  land  !  The 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Reformed  (Dutch)  Churches — once 
in  the  ascendant,  and  which,  it  might  be  said,  had  the  right  of  do- 
main— ^have  not  added  one  iota  to  their  number  or  strength  in  the  last 
ten  years  or  more  I  Hence  this  great  city,  rising  into  such  pre-emi- 
nence, is  a  city  of  relatively  few  churches.  And  the  most  of  these  are 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city.  The  outlying  wards,  where  the  main 
growth  is,  have  very  few  churches,  and  these  mostly  chapels,  while 
the  older  and  wealthy  down-town  churches  leave  them  to  struggle 
with  debt,  and  many  of  them  to  die  out  and  disappear.  The  record  of 
Brooklyn,  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  the  saddest  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  church  extension. 

And  what  is  the  result,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view  ?  Full 
half  the  population  of  this  once  favored  city  are  living  without  Church 
instruction  and  influence.  The  Church  (Protestant,  we  mean)  pro- 
vides for  only  a  small  fraction  of  her  population.  There  is  already  a 
marked  chans:e  for  the  worse  in  the  tone  and  moral  sentiment  of  the 
city.  The  Sabbath  is  now  largely  a  day  of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
Three  thousand  saloons  are  in  full  blast,  defying  the  law  even  on  the 
Sabbath.  King's  County  has  become  the  "  Paradise  of  Gamblers."  * 
The  rum  power  and  "  bossism  "  rule  our  politics.  Theatres  have  mul- 
tiplied at  a  fearful  rate,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  most  demoralizing 
character.  The  Church,  though  manned  with  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  gifted  ministers  in  the  world,  is  essentially  weak,  and  her  power 
is  scarcely  felt  on  the  mass  of  population.  If  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinues and  grows  worse,  as  it  naturally  will,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
come,  unless  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  interpose  and  do  her  duty, 

*  The  main  issae  in  the  laat  electioii  In  Brooklyn  waa,  whether  the  laws  relating  to  gambling 
dionld  be  enforced  or  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  the  candidate  who  had  proatitnted  his  ofl&ce  to 
■hield  the  open  violators  of  theetatate  from  punishment,  and  who  on  the  eve  of  the  election  made 
A  bold  and  ■caadalons  bid  for  the  saloon  infloenoe,  was  re-elected  to  office  1 
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Brooklyn  will  inevitably  become  one  of  the  wickedest  and  most  Gk>d- 
abandoned  cities  in  our  land  !  There  is  no  helping  it.  Her  doom  is 
decreed  as  truly  as  if  a  mystic  hand  traced  it  on  the  sky. 

And  what  is  true  of  Brooklyn  is  substantially  true  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  great  cities  of  the 
'United  States.  A  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  each.  The  same 
tendencies,  the  same  forces,  are  operating  in  them  all,  and  with  like  re- 
sults. ''  We  are  preparing  conditions  which  make  possible  a  Reign 
of  Terror  that  would  beggar  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution.'' 
And  there  is  one  remedy,  and  only  one,  and  that  must  be  applied 
quickly,  and  applied  with  vigor  and  persistent  determination,  or  our 
cities,  grown  corrupt,  godless  and  wicked  beyond  control  or  hope  of 
reformation,  will  blast  and  ruin  the  country. 

What  is  that  remedy  ?  Whither  are  we  to  turn  for  help  ?  What 
can  the  Church  of  God  do  to  save  our  cities,  and  thus  save  the  nation  ? 
As  Dr.  Pentecost  is  to  follow  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Methods  of  City 
Evangelization,"  our  scope  is  limited  to  a  preliminary  general  survey. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  our  ministers,  our  intelligent  laymen,  and  all  our 
church-workers,  study  carefully  and  thoroughly  this  serious,  stupen- 
dous problem,  which  we  have  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  whole  Church  of  God.  There  is  none  more 
urgent.  It  touches  her  at  every  point.  It  demands  immediate, 
solemn,  prayerful  attention,  and  prompt,  intelligent  and  combined  ac- 
tion. We  cannot  take  these  facts  into  full  view,  and  give  them  due 
consideration,  and  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  We  cannot  discern  the 
failure  of  past  methods  and  policies,  and  not  anxiously  cast  about  for 
something  better  adapted  to  the  tendencies  and  changed  conditions 
of  the  times.  Upon  the  Church  of  God  devolves  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility of  solving  this  greatest  problem  of  the  age.  Let  us  fully  un- 
derstand it,  in  all  its  essential  facts  and  relations,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  suitable  action. 

2.  The  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  sheds  no  little 
light  on  the  problem,  and  is  full  of  significance,  and,  we  might  add,  of 
rebuke,  to  the  ministry  and  Church  of  our  day. 

(a)  Jesus  Christ  devoted  almost  His  entire  ministry  to  the  citt/ 
population.  Says  Matthew:  '' And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had 
made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence 
to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities."  Luke  quotes  Him  as  saying: 
"I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore 
am  I  sent."  "  And  behold  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus." 
"  And  all  the  city  was  moved,  saying.  Who  is  this  ?"  He  taught  and 
wrought  wonders  in  Jericho,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum. 
He  was  frequently  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  over  the  metropolitan  city  of 
the  people,  to  whom  He  was  sent,  that  He  "  wept,"  crying:  "  Oh,  Jeru- 

*  Prof.  Auitin  Phelps,  in  Introduction  to  *'  Our  CoufUry,"  by  JoBiah  Strong.  D.D. 
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salem,  Jerasaleniy  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not  I"  While  born  in  the  country,  and  while  he  lived  there 
till  He  entered  upon  His  public  ministry,  yet  the  greater  part  of  that 
ministry  was  given  to  the  city  population.  And  how  He  upbraided 
the  cities  "  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because 
they  repented  not."  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin;  woe  unto  thee, 
Bethsaida;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had 
been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  are  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
mained until  this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  toler- 
able for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  thee." 

{h)  He  specially  instructed  His  disciples  to  follow  His  example. 
When  the  "  twelve  "  were  sent  out.  His  instructions  were,  "Into  what- 
soever city  or  town  ye  enter,"  etc.  And  also  the  "  seventy,"  "  Into 
every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  would  come."  "Into 
whatsoever  city  ye  enter  and  they  receive  you  .  .  .  heal  the  sick 
.  .  .  and  say  unto  them,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you. 
But  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you  not,  go  your 
ways,"  etc.  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  an- 
other; for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities 
of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come."  Why  such  prominence  given 
to  the  city  if  its  reception  of  Christ  were  not  of  supreme  importance  ? 
Why  so  heavy  a  doom  pronounced  against  them  if  their  rejection  and 
unbelief  were  not  so  great  a  public  curse  ? 

(c)  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  and  emphasized  in  the  last  great 
commission  which  the  risen  Lord  gave  to  His  disciples,  and  through 
them  to  the  Church  in  all  ages:  "  And  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  BBGiKNiKa 
AT  Jerusalem."  That  was  the  key-note,  the  revealed  policy,  of 
Christ's  plan  for  evangelizing  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  God  must 
work  along  the  lines  of  great  cities  and  towns — along  the  great  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce  and  wealth  and  throbbing  life — ^must  call 
to  its  aid  the  power  of  centralization,  and  the  quickened  life  and  en- 
terprise, and  mighty  forces  and  dominant  influences  which  it  begets. 
Jerusalem  was  a  great  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 
There  Christ  had  lived,  and  taught,  and  died,  and  rose  again  and 
wrought  wonders.  There,  in  that  blood-stained  city,  was  the  centre 
of  the  new  Life  and  the  new  Faith  that  were  to  conquer  the  world. 
There  the  royal  commission  of  Zion's  King  was  to  be  opened  and 
proclaimed.  There  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  descend  in  mighty  power 
And  inaugurate  the  new  dispensation.     There  the  Christian  Church 
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was  to  be  organized,  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  omoifizioiiy  and  of 
resarrection  marvels.  And  thence  ^'  the  word  of  God  was  to  sound 
out  in  all  the  region  about."  There  ^'  the  banner  of  the  cross  **  was  to 
be  planted,  in  the  royal  city  of  David,  on  Calvary,  by  the  open  aepuU 
ohre,  and  nigh  to  the  mount  of  Bethany;  and  when  persecution  arose, 
thence  the  chosen  and  anointed  army  were  to  bear  that  consecrated 
banner  forth  and  plant  it,  in  a  single  generation,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Had  not  the  apostles  given  their  chief,  if  not  ex- 
clusive, attention  and  labors  to  large  cities,  Christianity  could  not 
possibly  have  made  such  rapid  progress,  and  in  so  brief  a  time  con- 
quered the  Roman  world  for  Christ.  They  felt,  as  did  the  Founder  of 
the  Church,  that  to  convert  the  great  cities  was  to  convert'the  country. 
Hence,  they  went  direct  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Antioch,  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  and  Rome  itself.  There  they  preached  Christ,  wrought 
miracles,  and  gathered  strong  churches.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  spent  three  years  in  the  city  of  Ephesusr— the  Paris  of  an- 
tiquity— and  with  such  success  that  from  that  great  city  '^  sounded 
out  the  word  of  God  over  all  Asia,  both  among  Jews  and  Greeks." 
He  spent  two  whole  years  also  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
among  the  fruit  of  his  ministry  there  we  have  the  grandest  Epistle  of 
the  New  Testament.  "  One  who  studies  even  cursorily  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity  wrll  not  fail  to  detect  a  masterly  strategy  in  apostolic 
policy.  Christian  enterprise  at  the  outset  took  possession  first  of 
strategic  localities,  to  be  used  as  the  centres  of  church  extension.  The 
first  successes  of  Christian  preachers  were  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East. 
The  attractive  spots,  to  the  divine  eye,  were  those  which  were 
crowded  with  the  densest  masses  of  human  beings."  * 

If  centralization  was  so  vast  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  Paul's  day, 
it  is  even  more  so  in  our  day.  If  cities  have  been  the  strongholds  of 
Satan  in  the  past,  so  that  God  has  swept  them  with  the  besom  of  His 
wrath,  as  with  Babylon,  Jerusalem,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  because 
there  was  no  other  way  to  maintain  His  religion  on  earth,  they  are 
fast  becoming  so  at  the  present  time. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  yet  we  must  say  a  word  more,  and  say 
it  in  all  plainness  of  speech.  Hie  Church  of  modern  times  contra- 
venes both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  her  Master*s  example  and  part- 
ing ifistructions.  The  divine  policy  involved  in  the  memorable  words, 
BEGINNING  AT  Jebu SALEM,  is  disregarded.  Our  great  centres  of  life 
and  power  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  after  being 
drained  of  available  means  to  help  others.  The  Church  has  been 
more  anxious  to  plant  and  foster  feeble  churches  in  sparsely  settled 
rural  districts,  or  in  far-off  heathendom,  than  to  do  it  amidst  the  teem- 
ing population  of  our  growing ,  cities.  There  is  more  spiritual 
destitution  prevalent  to-day  among  a  million  of  t/ie  dwellers  in  t^ew 

*  Prof.  ATUtin  FhelpB,  in  Introduction  to  "  Omr  Oimmtry." 
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York  and  Brooklyn  than  exiata  among  a  dozen  whole  States  and 
Territories  at  the  West  /  And  what  is  being  done  for  this  million  of  de- 
graded sinners,  who  are  our  neighbors,  in  the  way  of  providing 
churches,  or  of  evangelizing  efforts  ?  Nothing — or  next  to  nothing. 
There  are  single  wards  in  the  cities  whose  population  exceeds  that  of 
whole  States,  and  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  Protestant  Church 
or  even  mission  chapel,  or  evangelizing  agency  of  any  kind.  If  such 
a  state  of  things  existed  out  of  the  city  anywhere,  the  land  would  ring 
with  appeals,  and  the  Church  put  on  sackcloth.  Below  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  New  York,  there  is  a  population  of  about  660,000,  and  with 
sittings  for  only  60,000  in  Protestant  churches,  including  mission 
chapels.  And  even  this  showing  is  far  better  than  in  the  outlying 
wards  of  Brooklyn,  into  which  souls  are  pouring  in  a  continuous 
mighty  streanou  Where  in  our  land  is  there  destitution  to  com- 
pare with  this  ?  We  had  almost  asked,  where  in  heathendom  itself 
is  there  a  darker  outlook  for  the  future  ?  And  this  in  the  leading 
cities  of  this  Republic. 

And  still  the  ministry  here,  and  the  Church  at  large,  sleep  over  the 
volcano  which  is  smoldering  under  us — over  "the  fermenting  vat 
which  lies  hid  and  simmering,"  with  the  worst  elements  of  society.  It  is 
easier  to-day  to  plant  a  dozen  new  churches  in  districts  or  hamlets  never 
heard  of,  or  in  India  or  China,  than  to  plant  and  nourish  into  vigorous 
life  one  in  either  of  these  cities.  We  write  from  a  thorough  painful 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  on  the  basis  of  well-established  facts. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  Brooklyn  just  began  its  rapid  growth,  the 
writer,  with  a  few  brethren,  made  a  vigorous  fight  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn  for  a  plan  of  church  extension  and  evangelization,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  was,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  But  it 
was  fought  to  the  death  by  the  pastors  and  the  elders  of  the  wealthy 
churches,  and  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.*  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  but  a  trifle  stronger  to-day 
than  it  was  then,  while,  relatively  to  population,  it  is  tenfold  weaker. 
And  the  city,  as  a  whole,  has  come  to  take  the  lowest  rank  of  any  in 
the  country  in  regard  to  its  evangelizing  agencies. 

And  what  is  true  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  is  largely  true  of  all 
our  great  cities.  The  Church  located  in  them  is  growing  relatively 
weaker  in  number,  strength  and  effectiveness,  year  by  year,  while  sin 
and  wickedness  and  ungodliness  in  every  form  are  waxing  stronger 
and  more  aggressive  and  dominant. 

Whither  are  toe  drifting  ?  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  ? 
But  one  answer  can  be  given,  unless  the  Church  shall  quickly  arise  in 
the  might  of  her  power,  and  concentrate  for  the  next  few  years  her 
attention  and  means  and  prayers  and  evangelizing  agencies  upon  our 

*  The  New  School  PretbTterlaoa  did  their  Home  lilatioii  work  at  that  ttme  In  connection  with 
this  Society. 
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large  and  wicked  cities^  till  the  plague  is  staid,  and  they  are  made 
centres  of  spiritual  life  and  power.  This,  as  a  Christian  duty  of  the 
hour,  is  imperative.  The  crisis  is  upon  us  and  can  be  met  in  no  other 
way.  No  other  policy  will  save  us  as  a  people.  What  if  the  country 
population  and  the  heathen  world,  for  the  time  being,  receive  less  at- 
tention and  aid  from  us  ?  Save,  Christianize,  our  cities,  and  in  the  end 
the  whole  world  will  be  infinitely  the  gainer.  The  Church  is  a  unU. 
The  Church  is  the  incarnate  Christ  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Work  where  the  greatest  results  can  be  had.  The  field  is  one — 
no  home,  no  foreign,  no  East  or  West  or  North  or  South.  John 
Angell  James,  of  England,  never  made  a  truer  or  more  pregnant  re- 
mark than  when  he  said,  in  urging  that  the  first  duty  of  the  American 
Church  was  to  evangelize  America:  ''  America  for  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  the  world.''  And  we  add,  convert  our  cities  to  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  America  and  the  world. 


VL— MINISTERS  AS  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  MEN. 
By  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fbom  the  nature  of  their  duties  to  the  congregations  they  serve, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  office  and  work  to  which  they  be- 
lieve they  have  been  called  of  God,  ministers  exclude  themselves,  and 
are  excluded  by  others,  from  many  forms  of  public  and  private  busi- 
ness life  which  are  open  to  all  other  classes  of  men.  They  do  not  seek 
business  engagements,  nor  are  they  invited  to  share  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  assumed  by  business  men.  When  anything  is  to  be 
done  which  involves  financial  interests,  or  requires  practical  business 
tact  and  talent,  they  are  ruled  out,  and  laymen  are  called  upon  to  act. 
While  ministers  make  no  complaint  of  this,  and  prefer  to  have  it  so, 
it  starts  the  question:  '^  Is  the  practical  business  capacity  of  the  clergy 
underrated  ?" 

Now,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  clerical  calling  is  a  sacred  one,  and 
that  the  minister  is  to  keep  it  above  the  turmoils  of  business,  the  dis- 
tractions of  politics,  the  clamor  of  courts,  and  the  strifes  and  tempta- 
tions of  legislative  halls,  and  hence  are  set  aside  from  these  various 
departments  of  life,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  a  mistake  is  made, 
it  is  a  mistake  complimentary  to  the  clerical  office.  But  if  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  minister  is  excluded  from  any  or  all  of  these  avenues  of 
activity  and  industry  because  it  is  believed  that  he  has  no  capacity, 
no  talent  for  such  employments,  then  we  emphatically  demur  and  take 
the  ground  that  the  practical  business  sense  of  clergymen  is  greatly 
and  unjustly  underrated. 

Ministers  do  not  adopt  the  clerical  profession  because,  as  some  sup- 
pose, they  are  fit  for  nothing  else — dunces  that  can  preach,  but  cannot 
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flell  sagar  and  tea,  run  a  locomotive,  practice  law,  or  compound  drags. 
They  are  as  as  sharp  and  quick  in  early  life  as  other  boys.  They  enter 
college  with  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  as  other  young  men. 
They  are  graduated  with  equal  honors  as  students  that  propose  to  go 
into  other  professions.  They  elect  their  life-work  thoughtfully,  and 
are  the  peers  of  the  men  who  become  merchants,  lawyers,  educators, 
physicians,  editors  and  statesmen.  They  are  not  driven  to  the  pulpit 
because  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  They  seek  it  with  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  in  the  gospel  ministry  they  can  find  as  ample  a 
theatre  for  the  development  of  their  manhood,  the  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  perfections  of  their  characters,  while  they 
are  serving  Grod  and  doing  good  to  man,  as  they  can  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  life.  They  have  no  idea  that  the  pulpit  is  the  resort  of 
men  who  have  no  capacity  for  trade,  mechanical  pursuits,  the  practice 
of  law,  or  any  other  vocation  of  human  life.  Nor  is  there  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  anything  to  blunt  the  faculties  and  unfit  clergymen 
for  successful  competition  with  others  classes  of  men,  but,  instead, 
-everything  to  stimulate  and  inspire  the  soul  for  every  useful  work. 

The  characteristics  of  a  successful  business  man  are  clearness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  foresight  and  shrewdness  in  the  man- 
agement of  things,  tact  in  meeting  emergencies,  and  decision  of  pur- 
pose. Give  a  man  these  elements  of  character,  and  if  he  has  a  fair 
opportunity  he  will  succeed.  These  are  the  qualities  of  men  who 
figure  in  Wall  Street,  who  sit  in  the  Broker's  Board,  manage  the 
Produce  Exchange,  and  control  the  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  throughout  the  land.  Well,  are  our  clergymen  destitute 
of  any  of  these  important  factors  in  a  successful  life  ?  Do  they  show 
it  in  the  management  of  their  families,  or  of  their  churches  ?  When 
they  venture  into  business,  do  they  make  more  blunders  than  profes- 
sional business  men  do  ?  Certainly  not.  No  profession,  no  business, 
no  form  of  industry,  requires  the  elements  specified  to  such  an  extent 
as  does  the  gospel  ministry.  The  preacher  comes  in  contact  with  pub- 
lic life,  and  must  know  how  to  reach  and  move  men.  He  is  neces- 
sarily familiar  wiih  the  lines  of  thought  along  which  the  various 
classes  of  men  composing  his  congregation  move.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  comes  in  contact  with  all  conditions  of  society.  He  is  a 
counsellor,  a  guide.  He  is  obliged  to  know  human  nature,  be  familiar 
with  things  transpiring  in  society,  to  be  broad  in  his  studies,  and 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  directions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  clergymen  would  be  as  successful  in  any  branch 
of  industry  as  any  other  class  of  men  who  had  given  the  same  atten- 
tion to  it.  That  they  do  not  enter  business  vocations  is  not  because 
of  any  incapacity,  but  because  they  are  doing  something  of  more  im- 
portance. Whenever  ministers  have  turned  to  business  they  have 
tfuoceeded  as  uniformly  as  other  men.     Several  of  the  great  Tract  and 
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Publishing  houses  of  various  denominations  are  managed  by  clergy- 
men. The  same  tact  and  talent  would  put  those  men  at  the  head  of 
the  Book  business  of  the  country  if  they  were  engaged  in  individual 
enterprises.     They  handle  business  as  if  they  were  bom  to  it. 

Our  great  Missionaiy  Societies,  conducted  on  purely  business  prin- 
ciples, are  mostly  managed  by  clergymen,  and  well  managed.  For 
prudence,  economy  and  correctness,  they  rival  any  business  firms.  A 
man  who  can  handle  one  of  our  great  complex  societies  can  handle  a 
railroad  corporation.  The  business  managers  of  religious  papers  are 
often  clergymen,  and  the  ability  displayed  by  them  is  proof  that  they 
would  be  first-class  newspaper  men  if  they  were  connected  with  the 
secular  press.  We  could  mention  the  names  of  clerical  managers  of 
religious  papers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago^ 
whose  business  abilities  are  known  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  trustees  and  overseers  of  colleges  and  universities  are  mostly 
laymen,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  few  clergymen  among  them  are 
the  controlling  business  power.  The  president,  who  is  generally  a 
minister,  is  the  power  behind  the  throne — aye,  the  throne  itself.  A 
man  who  could  run  Harvard  College,  or  Brown  University,  or  Yale, 
or  Columbia,  or  Princeton,  could  run  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Well  may  we  ask  the  pertinent  question :  "  Does  it  require 
more  tact,  ability  and  common-sense  to  sell  railroad  bonds,  manage  a 
cotton  mill,  or  be  an  alderman,  than  it  does  to  manage  the  business  of 
great  religious  societies,  conduct  newspaper  enterprises,  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  largely  endowed  and  extensively  patronized  uni- 
versities ?" 

True,  should  a  minister  be  taken  from  his  pulpit  and  put  into  a 
huge  manufactory,  or  at  the  head  of  a  great  commercial  house,  he 
would  show  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  details,  and  perhaps  prove 
incompetent.  No  man  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  particular 
business  unless  he  has  been  educated  to  it.  It  is  no  impeachment  of 
a  man's  business  ability  to  say  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  details 
and  specialties  of  this  or  that  branch  of  industry.  Put  a  railroad 
king  into  an  extensive  dry-goods  establishment,  and  he  would  be  as. 
useless  there  as  a  minister.  Put  a  merchant  prince  at  the  head  of  an 
iron  foundry,  and  he  would  bankrupt  the  concern  in  a  single  year  if 
he  knew  nothing  of  that  particular  business.  Yet  we  should  not  say 
that  the  railroad  king  and  the  merchant  prince  were  not  good  busi- 
ness men,  only  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  that  particular  branch. 

The  financial  and  economical  matters  of  churches  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  business 
men,  so  called,  and  yet,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  one  man,  the  unrecog- 
nized pastor,  is  behind  that  Board,  with  more  business  tact  than  they 
all.  The  fact  that  a  man  sells  hats  or  shoes  does  not  make  him  a  busi- 
ness man.     Nor  because  a  man  is  engaged  in  literature,  or  preachea 
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the  gospel,  does  it  prove  that  lie  is  not  a  business  man.  The  business 
man  is  one  who  can  do  business  when  he  has  it  to  do.  When  minis- 
ters are  taken  out  of  the  pulpit  and  intrusted  with  business  matters, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  as  competent  and  as  efficient  as  any  other 
class  of  men.  The  number  of  men  who  succeed  in  business  is  very 
smalL  Where  one  man  prospers,  twenty  fail.  Society  is  full  of 
broken-down  business  men.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  business 
men  of  New  York  City,  it  is  affirmed  on  high  authority,  fail  in  the 
long  run.  Had  these  been  preachers,  the  fact  would  be  cited  to  show 
that  clergymen  are  totally  incompetent  for  business  pursuits.  Their 
fate  would  be  held  up  as  a  significant  warning  to  all  preachers  rash 
enough  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  the  market-house  or  the  Exchange. 

A  somewhat  singular  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  nearly  related  to 
this  subject,  though  it  may  not  bear  directly  on  the  question  at  issue. 
In  the  defalcations,  irregularities  and  fraudulent  transactions  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  our  great  benevolent  and  religious 
societies,  the  guilty  parties  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  lay- 
men. We  recall  several  instances  of  the  kind  in  which  large  losses 
have  been  sustained  through  the  agency  of  lay  officials.  These  cases 
are  so  familiar  and  well  known  that  no  enumeration  of  them  is  needed. 
They  are  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  fact  will  suggest  itself, 
that  in  each,  and  perhaps  every  case,  the  defaulter  was  from  the  ranks 
of  so-called  business  men.  Trust  funds  have  been  squandered  or 
misappropriated,  public  confidence  has  been  shaken,  and  the  cause  of 
morality  and  religion  greatly  injured.  And  in  all  such  cases  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  lay  officials  have  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a  benevolent  society  has  met 
with  loss  through  the  fraudulency  of  a  clergyman.  The  fact  is  of 
consequence  in  this  discussion.  It  shows  not  the  superior  honesty  of 
clergymen,  but  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  their  business 
methods. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  common  notion  that  clergymen  have  no 
practical  business  ability  is  false;  that  their  tact,  foresight  and  shrewd- 
ness  are  greatly  underrated;  that  when  business  is  put  upon  them 
they  do  it  well  and  wisely,  and  that  business  men  might  often  learn 
something  from  their  pastors  in  relation  to  things  of  which  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  know  nothing.  It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  say 
flippantly,  "  Oh,  ministers  know  nothing  of  business,  their  opinion  is 
of  no  value;  pass  them  by."  The  pulpit  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
privileged  box,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  A  Home  for  Indigents  and 
Imbeciles."  It  is  time  that  sign  was  taken  down.  The  inscription  is 
a  lie.  The  impression  it  gives  is  false.  Would  a  jury-box  be  any  the 
less  intelligent,  reliable  or  pure,  if  now  and  then  a  minister  should  be 
put  into  it  ?  Would  not  the  caucus  be  as  well  conducted  if  now  and 
then  a  minister  should  take  part  in  its  proceedings  ?    In  all  the  ele- 
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ments  that  go  to  make  up  a  business  life,  are  not  clergymen  as  well 
supplied  as  the  average  of  men  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  clerical 
profession,  more  than  in  the  legal,  or  in  the  medical,  that  incapaci- 
tates ministers  for  business  ?  Are  there  not  facts  in  abundance  that 
prove  that  the  clergy  are  well  up  to  any  other  profession  in  business 
ability  and  practical  tact  ?    Then  let  the  slander  perish. 

Let  not  the  reader  consider  this  article  as  a  plea  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  pulpit  for  business  life;  it  is  only  a  defence  of  the  ministry 
against  a  slander. 


VII.— GEMS  AND  CURIOSITIES  FROM  A  LITERARY 

CABINET. 

NO.    I. 

By.  Rev.  Abthub  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

1.  '*  Tht  PiUar  Coin"  This  relio  of  antiqaity,  known  as  <*  Moneda  Colnmnaria," 
presented  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Spain^  supported  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercoles,  the 
boundaries  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients.  Above  was  the  latin  inscrip- 
tion, **  Plus  Ultra"  **  more  beyond/*  to  hint  that  you  must  cross  the  ocean  to  find 
the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V.,  who  caused  the  coin  to  be  struck  from  the 
royal  mint.  The  believer  comes  to  the  bounds  of  his  mortal  life,  and  says,  "  more 
beyond."  This  same  great  monarch  bore  two  globes  on  his  escutcheon;  another 
illustration  of  the  believer's  inheritance  in  two  worlds.  "Godliness"  hath 
**  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

2.  Temporal  and  Eternal  Things.  Over  the  triple  doorways  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan  there  are  three  inscriptions  spanning  the  splendid  arches.  Over  one  is 
carved  a  beautiful  wreath  of  roses  and  underneath  is  the.legend:  "  All  that  which 
pleases  is  but  for  a  moment."  Over  the  other  is  a  sculptured  cross,  and  there  are 
the  words  :  **  All  that  which  troubles  us  is  but  for  a  moment."  But  underneath 
the  great  central  entrance  to  the  main  aisle  is  the  inscription  :  "  That  oaly  is  im- 
portant which  is  eternal." 

3.  Modem  Preachers  embrace  AttUudinarians  or  ritualists  ;  LatUudinarians  or 
liberalists,  and  Platitudinarians  or  retailers  of  insipidities. 

4.  Giving  versus  Hoarding,  *'  It  is  a  shame  for  a  rich  Christian  to  be  like  a  Christ- 
mas-box, that  receives  all,  and  out  of  which  nothing  can  be  got  till  it  is  broken  in 
pieces."— John  Hatj«,  D.D. 

5.  The  Rival  Artists,  Zeuxis  painted  a  cluster  of  grapes  upon  canvas  with  such 
skill  that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Parrhasius  painted  a  curtain  be- 
fore a  portion  of  the  picture.  Soon  after,  Zeuxis,  approaching  the  painting  to 
exhibit  it  to  Parrhasius,  desired  him  to  remove'  the  curtain  !  But  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  himself  defeated,  since  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  bat  his 
rival  had  deceived  a  fellow-artist. 

6.  Weekly  Rest.  Lord  Shaftsbury  in  London  attended  a  costermongers*  exhibi- 
tion of  the  donkeys  with  which  they  drag  about  their  provisions  and  merchandise. 
There  were  fifty  donkeys  as  sleek  and  beautiful  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  the 
Queen's  stables;  and  the  men  told  him  that  every  donkey  had,  each  week,  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  of  rest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  could  travel  thirty  miles  a 
day  with  their  loads  for  six  days  in  a  week;  while  donkeys,  driven  seven  days  in 
the  week,  could  not  travel  more  than  fifteen. 

7.  Blunders  of  Skeptics,  2  Samuel  xii:  31  has  been  violently  assailed  as  proof 
of  David's  cruelty.    This  man,  "after  God's  own  heart,"  sawed  the  people  of 
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Babbah  in  twain,  drew  over  them  iron  harrows,  dove  them  with  axes,  or  roasted 
them  in  brick  kilns !  Bnt  what  if  this  verse  only  refers  to  the  toor/c  at  which  he 
Bet  them  ?  An  infidel  paper  in  Boston  devoted  a  column  of  ridicule  to  the  *'  quail 
Btory  *'  (Nnmb.  xi:  31),  estimating  the  bushels  of  quails  piled  up  over  the  country 
and  showing  that  each  of  the  6,000,000  Israelites  would  have  2,888.613  bushels  of 
the  quails  per  month,  or  69,629  bushels  for  a  meal !  But  the  Bible  does  not  say 
that  they  were  "piixd  iwo  cubits  high  over  a  territory  forty  miles  broad ;  the  wind 
brought  them  from  the  sea  and  swept  them  within  reach,  or  about  three  feet  above 
the  ground.  If  one  should  say  that  he  saw  a  flock  of  birds  as  high  as  a  church 
spire,  wonld  an  infidel  suppose  they  were  packed  so  high  ? 

8.  "  TkB  Oyster  Boy."  There  was  a  boy  at  Dr.  Biohards'  private  asylum  in  New 
York,  who  seemed  utterly  irrational,  and  without  the  self-helpful  instincts  of  a 
normal  animal.  He  would  lie  on  the  floor;  his  tongue  lolling  from  his  mouth, 
without  apparent  thought  or  sensation.  For  months  they  tried  to  awaken  a  sign 
of  conscious  life,  or  impress  upon  him  one  idea.  One  day  Mrs.  Bichards  dropped 
her  thimble  on  the  floor,  and  the  metallic  ring  startled  the  idiotic  mind  into  feeble 
action — and  he  turned  slowly,  as  Bottom  would  say,  "  to  see  a  noise  which  he 
heard,"  and  then  back  his  intellect  retreated  into  the  darkness,  as  a  snail  into  its 
shell.  But  that  simple  sign  meant  the  awakening  of  consciousness !  It  was  the 
first  tint  that  tells  of  the  dawn  of  day.  And  on  the  morrow,  again,  the  thimble 
was  dropped,  and  again  the  oyster  boy  moved  and  looked,  this  time  a  little  more 
quickly  and  intently—and  so,  little  by  little,  the  darkness  gave  place  to  the  dawn- 
ing light,  till  the  tongue  no  longer  hung  from  the  mouth,  but  began  to  learn  the 
mystery  of  speech,  By-and-by  a  shoemaker  made  a  shoe  before  his  eyes,  fitting 
it  to  his  feet,  and  then  Dr.  Bicbards,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoe  and  then  on  the 
workman,  would  say,  ''Shoemaker  makes  shoe."  And  so  a  tailor  and  a  coat.  Dr. 
Bichards  then  desired  to  arouse  at  once  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  by  intro- 
ducing to  this  awakening  intelligence  some  conception  of  God.  It  was  a  summer 
moming->and  the  glorious  sun  was  pouring  his  flood  of  light  into  the  bay-window. 
He  took  the  boy  to  the  casement,  reverently  pointed  to  the  sun  and  said,  with 
holy  awe:  '*  God  made  the  sun  !"  and  the  boy  catching  the  tone  and  the 
thought  together,  repeated  *'  God  made  the  sun  !"  And  Dr.  Bichards  left  him  gaz- 
ing. He  returned  two  hours  later,  and  that  oyster-boy  still  stood  reverently  gazing 
and  saying  as  though  his  whole  soul  were  overwhelmed,  **  Qod  made  the  sun  !" 

9.  Too  Late.  Bussian  peasants  tell  of  an  old  woman  at  work  in  her  house  when 
the  Eastern  sages  passed  by  seeking  the  infant  Christ,  and  guided  by  the  star. 
'*Gome  with  us,"  they  said;  *' we  are  going  to  find  the  heavenly  child !"  « I  will 
oome,"  she  replied,  "  bat  not  just  now;  I  will  follow  very  soon  and  overtake  you." 
But  when  her  work  was  done  the  wise  men  were  gone,  the  star  had  disappeared, 
and  she  never  saw  the  Holy  Child. 

10.  Feeding  on  Ashes.  The  Boman  Emperor  who  had  commanded  a  world,  said, 
when  dying,  ''I  was  everything;  I  have  found  that  everything  is  nothing." 

11.  Searching  the  Bible.  "  Texts  from  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  truth  remind  us 
of  those  singular  formations  which  often  occur  in  rocks,  called  Drusic  OavUies. 
You  pick  up  a  rough,  ordinary-looking  stone  of  somewhat  round  shape;  there  is 
nothing  specially  attractive  or  interesting  about  it.  You  split  it  open  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  what  a  marvellous  sight  is  displayed !  The  commonplace  boulder  is  a 
hollow  sphere,  lined  with  the  most  beautiful  crystals,  amethysts  purple  with  a 
dawn  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." — Hugh  McMillan. 

12.  "  Worldly  Pleasures."  Centres  or  centre-pieces  of  wood  are  put  by  builders 
under  an  arch  of  stone,  while  it  is  in  process  of  construction,  till  the  key-stone  is 
put  in.  Just  such  is  the  use  that  Satan  makes  of  pleasures  to  construct  evil  habits 
i^wn;  the  pleasure  lasts,  perhaps,  till  the  habit  is  fully  formed;  but,  tAo^  done, 
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the  strudwn  may  stand  demaL     The  pleasures  are  seni  for  firewood^  and  ths  heU  hwme 
in  this  <(/is.— CoiJUUBox. 

13.  Sectarianism,  "  Tenaoitj  of  DeDoininAtionalism  is  generally  in  proportion 
as  the  distinctive  feature  is  not  fonnd  in  the  Bible." 

14.  Tlie  Escurial  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  gridiron,  because  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence,  who  was  roasted  on  a  gridiron.  Henoe  the  curiooa  way  in  which 
the  royal  palace  is  oonstracted. 

15.  Childhood  and  Character.  There  are  three  stages  in  human  life,  namely, 
these:  Thx  Ixpbkssiblb  Aob,  The  Aox  of  Tkmptation  ob  Tbial,  and  Thb  Aox  of 

EsTABLXSHinCNT  OB  FlZXDNX^«8. — Db.  A.  J.  GOBDOf . 

16.  M'ister  Kung*s  Golden  Ride,  **Kung*s  grandson  Tsze-Kung,  having  asked  the 
Master  if  there  were  one  word  which  would  serve  as  a  universal  rule  for  life,  was 
answered,  *  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word  ?  WJud  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself, 
do  not  do  to  others.*  ** 

17.  On  Wealth,  There  is  a  burden  of  care  in  getting,  of  fear  in  keeping,  of 
temptation  in  using,  of  guilt  in  abusing,  of  sorrow  in  losing,  and  of  responaibiliij 
in  at  last  accounting  for  riches. — Matthxw  Hxnbt. 

18.  Sheridan  said  of  OSbbon,  that  he  was  an  author  rather  *'voiuminouM  ttoa 
luminous.** 

19.  AU  men  adopt  as  their  motto,  '*  Win  Gold,**  But  men  are  distinguished  ttom 
each  other  by  Uie  practical  ending  of  that  motto.  The  vain  man  adds,  *'  and 
wear  it'*;  the  generous  man,  "and  share  it"  ;  the  miser,  *'and  spare  it**;  the 
prodigal,  *'and  spend  it";  the  usurer,  *'and  lend  it";  the  fool,  "and  end  it**; 
the  gambler,  "  and  lose  it ";  but  the  wise  man,  "  and  use  it" 

20.  Oeruus  of  Industry,  Lady  Morgan  visiting  Bossini,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  found 
you  in  a  moment  of  inspiration."  "Tou  have,"  he  rejoined,  "  but  this  insjrirai^/m 
is  thundering  hard  work.**  Hogarth  told  Gilbert  Cooper:  "  Genius  is  nothing  but 
labor  and  diligence." 

21.  "  Find  out  OodCs  plan  in  your  generation,  and  then  fall  into  your  plaoe," 
vas  Prince  Albert's  terse  counsel  to  young  men.  Sydney  Smith  quaintly  com- 
pared life  to  a  board  with  holes,  and  human  beings  to  pegs;  and  said  that  the 
triangular  pegs  were  continually  getting  into  the  square  holes,  the  oblong  into  the 
triangular,  and  the  square  into  the  round. 

22.  The  Gospel  in  Minialure  was  Luther's  characterization  of  John  iii :  16. 
How  wonderfully  the  Great  Teacher  condensed  into  one  brief  sentence  the  essence 
of  the  good  news  of  salvation !  Some  years  ago,  we  put  upon  a  card  of  invitation 
to  church  services  that  marvelous  epitome  of  grace  in  the  form  of  a  simple  aoroa-> 
tic  that  strikingly  illustrates  how  that  utterance  of  Jesus  enshrines  the  gospel: 

God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 

Only  begotten 

Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 

Perish,  but  have 

Everlasting 

Life. 

"  This  arrangement  is  an  illumination  of  this  condensed  gospel  that  is  suggert- 
ive — 'the  gospel  in  a  nutshell '  is  a  common  expression — but  the  above  form  of 
putting  that  text  puts  the  gospel  'apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.'" 
Here  is  another  : 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor.    .     .    and  I  will  give  you 

Best !  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 

Of  me.    .     ,    .    And  ye 

Shall  find  rest  unto  your 

Souls. 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 


FAITH  IN  QOD. 
Bt  Bibhop  Andbzwb  [Methodist],  in 

Nkw  Yobk. 

And   Jesus   answering  saiih  xmto   ihem, 

Have  faith  in  (?od.— Mark  xi:  22. 

The  context  will  aid  Id  the  exposition 
of  the  text.  Upon  one  of  the  last  days 
of  our  Lord's  life,  in  company  with  His 
disciples,  He  came  to  a  fig  tree,  abun- 
dant in  leaves  but  barren  of  fruit,  and 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  it: 
**  Let  no  man  eat  the  fruit  of  thee  hence- 
forward forever."  And  then  followed 
one  of  two  destructive  miracles  attrib- 
uted to  our  Lord.  The  next  day  as  they 
passed  the  tree,  the  disciples,  particu- 
larly Peter,  with  great  astonishment,  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  fig  tree  was  totally  withered  and 
dried  up,  even  from  the  roots,  where- 
upon came  the  unexpected  and  in  this 
oonneotion  somewhat  difficult  words  of 
our  text,  ''Have  faith  in  God."  What 
did  Christ  mean  ? 

It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  He 
did  not  intend  by  faith  in  God  simple 
trust  in  the  divine  goodness.  There  are 
persons  who  magnify  divine  love  into 
that  notion  and  contend  that  divine 
love,  expressing  itself  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  is  enough;  that  somehow  in 
the  long  run  it  will  come  out  well  with 
every  man,  and  that  they  call  faith  in 
God.  But  such  a  lesson  as  that  surely 
oannot  come  from  this  fig  tree  with  its 
fruitlessn^s,  and  blasted  to  immediate 
and  utter  death,  nor  from  any  other 
part  of  the  divine  revelation.  We  know 
Ood  comes  to  us  either  from  nature,  or 
from  the  book  of  inspiration.  Interro- 
gate either  of  these  witnesses,  ask  na- 
ture what  sort  of  a  God  it  is  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  Nature  yields  very  many 
tokens  of  divine  benevolence.  The  sun 
that  shines  in  beauty  and  vivifies  the 
earth;  the  rains  that  fertilize  the  fields 


that  wave  with  bounteous  harvests;  the 
happy  constitution  of  human  nature; 
joys  of  domestic  life;  the  glory  of 
achievement;  the  peace  of  hope,— all 
the.se  things  are  proofs  of  thd  divine 
goodness.  But  then,  if  we  will  be  fair 
in  our  argumentations,  we  have  to  take 
in  other  facts  in  the  case,  and  so  over 
against  all  these  we  put  the  midnight 
gloom;  over  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
zephyr,  the  awful  howling  of  the  storm. 
We  take  into  account  famine  as  well  as 
plenty,  sickness  as  well  as  health,  tur- 
bulence and  war  and  bloodshed  as  well 
as  the  public  order,  and  pains  of  body 
as  well  as  sense  of  vigor.  Will  a  man 
judge  of  Vesuvius  by  the  olive  groves 
along  its  slopes,  and.  forget  the  burial 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  that  lie  at 
its  base  ?  And  so  nature  teaches  us  noth- 
ing about  a  God  whose  element  is  such 
simple  goodness  that  out  of  that  element 
will  surely  come  the  welfare  of  all  men, 
whatever  their  character  or  conduct 

If  we  turn  to  the  book  of  revelation 
we  find  higher  proof  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. Here  it  is  written,  <<  Blessed  be 
God,"  *<God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life."  This  book  covers 
the  whole  range  of  human  need.  Here 
are  illustrations  of  divine  patience  and 
tenderness  and  bounty,  such  as  our 
hearts  cannot  readily  take  in.  But  if 
this  book  is  a  book  of  divine  mercy.it  is 
also  a  book  of  divine  righteousness;  if 
it  is  a  book  of  promises,  it  is  also  one  of 
threatening;  if  it  furnishes  illustrations 
of  divine  goodness,  it  is  no  less  complete 
in  illustrations  of  God's  punishment  of 
sin.  No  man  can  read  the  Bible  rightly 
who  does  not  learn  to  put  together  these 
two  truths,  which  seem  antagonistic — 
•*God  is  love,"  and  "our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire."  So  that  not  from  this  mir- 
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aole  that  Christ  worked  upon  the  fig 
tree,  nor  from  nature,  nor  from  the 
Soriptare  anywhere,  comes  any  founda- 
tion for  the  supposition  that  God*8 
Fatherhood  prevents  his  Kingship  and 
his  Judgeship— that  God's  love  utterly 
overwhelms  his  righteousness  and 
makes  sure  the  welfare  of  all  men.  To 
believe  that  is  not  faith,  it  is  pure  pre- 
sumption. 

It  is  plain,  further,  that  the  faith  which 
Christ  urges  is  not  correct  opinions  con- 
cerning God,  His  being,  His  character, 
His  government;  the  orthodoxies  of 
£edth,  and  subscriptions  to  creeds  and 
catechisms,  are  not  faith.  We  have  oome 
to  a  time  where  it  matters  not  what 
opinion  a  man  really  holds,  provided  he 
be  somewhat  clever,  just,  pure  and  man- 
ly. I  do  not  sympathize  with  that  view. 
I  believe  in  doctrines— dogmas,  if  you 
please— in  catechisms  and  creeds.  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  solid  religious 
character  except  founded  on  solid  re- 
ligions convictions.  What  we  want  is 
sound  views,  but  sound  views  are  not 
faith.  Everywhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,right  opinions — faith — are  treated 
of  as  something  praiseworthy  in  them- 
selves. But  right  opinions  may  come  by 
inheritance  and  education,  and  are  not 
necessarily  praiseworthy.  Again,  every- 
where in  the  New  Testament  faith  is 
spoken  of  as  not  only  praiseworthy  in 
itself  but  productive  of  praiseworthy 
character  and  life.  But  right  opinions 
oftentimes  have  place  with  men  who 
are  not  at  all  governed  by  them.  Mul- 
titudes of  men  accept  the  whole  New 
Testament  truth  concerning  G^d,  and 
yet  live  as  if  there  were  no  God,  Be- 
cause we  abominate  infidelity,  because 
we  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  errors  of 
Bomanism,  and  will  not  be  held  by  an 
evil  orthodox  of  Christianity  as  to  the 
deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
personality  and  regenerative  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because  we  sub- 
scribe to  creed  and  catechism — will  any 
cue  suppose  that  for  that  reason  there 
is  the  least  evidence  that  we  have  gen- 
uine faith  in  God  ? 

What,  then,  is  faith  in  God  ?  It  seems 
to  me  as  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


stood  at  this  blasted  fig  tre«  and  re- 
marked their  astonishment  at  its  condi- 
tion. He  seemed  to  say  to  them:  <*Is  it 
possible  ?  Are  you  also  surprised  that 
there  is  a  God  living  and  powerf  al  to  all 
the  world?— you  children  of  Abraham 
who  believed  in  me?— you  descendants 
of  the  fathers  who  saw  the  wonders  of 
God  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
through  the  d<*8ert,  and  throngh  tha 
whole  long  line  of  your  history — does  it 
surprise  you  all  so  still  to  have  soma 
sense,  some  proof,  of  the  presence  and 
work  of  God  in  the  world  ?  Have  faith 
in  God.*'  It  seems  to  me  that  divina 
faith  in  the  living,  practical,  controlling 
conviction  concerning  God,  His  beln|^ 
His  character.  His  universal  and  perfect 
government;  and  so  faith  is  that  act  and 
habit  of  the  soul  by  which  the  idea  of 
God  is  brought  in  from  the  far  distance 
and  enthroned  over  character  and  over 
life.  It  is  an  act  of  the  whole  mind,  not 
of  the  intellect  only,  which  sees,  but 
also  of  the  conscience,  which  responds; 
of  the  heart,  which  adores  and  loves  and 
trusts,  and  of  the  will,  which  ohooses. 
It  is  the  act  and  habit  of  the  soul  by 
which  the  fact  concerning  God  becomes 
a  present  and  potent  reality,  filling  the 
whole  sphere  of  vision  and  of  thought, 
and  holding  under  its  domination  all 
plans,  all  purposes,  all  sentiments  and 
estimates  and  desires  and  affections. 

There  is  a  pas.sage  in  Luther*s  Ger» 
man  version  of  the  New  Testament 
which  always  strikes  me  forcibly.  It  is 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
and  is  so  phrased  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
set  forth  the  general  nature  and  habit 
of  faith  admirably.  It  is  in  that  part  of 
the  chapter  which  speaks  of  Moses  and 
the  illustration  of  his  faith.  Where  our 
English  version  says:  **  He  endured,  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  Luther 
puts  it:  *'  He  held  on  to  Him  whom  ha 
saw  not  as  though  he  saw  Him."  Soma 
one  may  query,  "How  stands  this  faith 
in  God— this  divine  faith  ?  How  stands 
it  related  to  that  faith  in  Christ  which  ia 
so  much  the  subject  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  teachings?  How  do  these  things 
march  together,  if  at  all  ?"  I  answer  that 
these  two  things — faith  in  God  and  £sith 
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in  Obrist— are  not  two,  but  one.  For 
the  God  we  know  is  no  longer  simply 
tbe  Gk>d  of  nature;  it  is  not  the  Ood 
who  spoke  to  Abraham  in  the  tent  door, 
nor  to  Moses  from  tbe  burning  bush,  or 
from  the  awful  brow  of  Mount  Sinai;  it 
is  the  Gk>d  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Son— the  God  of  infinite  riches, 
wisdom,  power  and  tenderness,  truth 
and  helpfulness,  which  expresses  itself 
throu(;(h  Jesus  Obrist.  In  Christ  dwells 
all  the  fullness  of  God.  He  is  the  ever- 
lasting expression  of  the  Father,  the 
shining  forth  of  the  divine  glory,  so  that 
no  longer  are  we  called  upon  to  believe 
in  a  God  who  simply  rules  the  elements; 
or  a  God  who  promises  a  national  life 
and  some  degree  of  guidance  and  guard- 
ianship, but  to  the  God  of  kings  of  tbe 
universe,  and  also  the  Father,  Friend 
and  Savior  of  man.  And  the  glory  in 
God  therefore  is  Jesus  Christ  revealed 
unto  us,  and  through  the  Son  preach  we 
eternal  life. 

Secondly.  Faith  in  its  highest  estate  is 
pre-eminently  tbe  action  of  the  moral 
nature  upon  the  truths  already  known. 
Knowledge  has  to  do  with  it,  unques- 
tionably. Knowledge  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  is  itself  taken  into 
faith,  as  it  were.  But,  after  all,  knowl- 
edge is  not  faith;  ordinary  intellectual 
perception  is  not  faith ;  but  on  knowl- 
edge rests  faith.  I  suppose  a  well-in- 
structed Sunday-school  lad  of  our  times 
actually  knows  more  about  God*s  plans 
for  the  redemption  of  man  through  Jesus 
Christ  than  did  Abraham,  the  father  of 
the  faithful.  But  Abraham  was  father 
of  the  faithful  because  what  he  knew  of 
God  he  took  hold  of.  I  believe  God  has 
not  left  himself  without  witness  any- 
where, and  that  even  where  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  shine,  is  found  some  conception  of 
God;  I  think  that  some  of  them  there 
take  hold  and  try  to  fashion  their  lives 
by  it.  Possibly  such  a  man  was  Socra- 
tes, of  whom  some  one  has  said  that  he 
was  a  Christian  before  Christ.  He  tried 
to  live  according  to  what  he  knew  of 
God,  and  only  needed  to  know  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  become  possibly  another 
John  or  Paul.    I  do  not  know;  I  do  not 


affirm  it;  I  simply  comeback  to  say  that 
the  essential,  vital  thing  in  fJEuth  is  the 
action  of  the  conscience,  the  heart,  the 
will — the  taking  hold  of  what  we  know 
of  God  and  enthroning  it  over  us;  that 
is  faith.  Do  I  say  that  faith  has  noth* 
ing  more  to  do  with  knowledge  than 
that?  No.  As  it  is  itself  based  on 
knowledge,  it  progresses  and  enlarges 
with  knowledge.  If  you  have  known  a 
man  to  be  faithful  to  his  trusts,  out  of 
your  faith  comes  larger  knowledge. 
Multitudes  of  plain  people  who  cannot 
defend  Christianity  against  the  assaults 
which  skeptical  and  profane  men  heap 
upon  it,  are  nevertheless  so  solid  in 
theiir  faith  that  these  fools  cannot  shake 
them.  Why  ?  They  have  lived  by  God 
and  found  Him  helpful  to  them.  They 
have  found  His  promises  true  and  His 
laws  meeting  the  exact  necessities  of 
their  nature. 

Thirdly.  If  I  have  defined  faith 
aright,  it  is  necessarily  capable  of  great 
grace.  It  may  touch  the  soul  somewhat; 
it  may  rule  it  completely.  ■  Some  men 
hold  with  a  trembling  grasp  the  truths 
of  God.  They  hold  them  some  days 
and  not  others.  Their  faith  is  intermit- 
tent— ^never  of  one  state.  There  are 
other  people  who  hold  some  part  of  the 
divine  truth;  but  their  faith  is  of  such 
a  partial  sort  that  other  truths  of  equal 
moment  are  ignored  entirely.  Some  be- 
lieve in  God  as  a  partner,  not  as  an  in- 
spirer,  renewer  and  sanctifler  of  human 
nature.  Some  men  believe  in  a  God 
that  will  answer  prayer  and  not  a  God 
of  universal  providence.  Their  faith  is 
partial,  and  the  faith  of  those  who  have 
some  fuith  is  entirely  weak;  that  of  peo- 
ple who  read  between  the  lines.  In  the 
midst  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  state- 
ments of  God's  Word  some  people  are 
not  willing  to  believe  that  God  will  do 
all  that  He  promises;  whereas,  if  they 
did  take  hold  of  the  word  of  God  with  a 
firm  grasp,  it  would  lift  them  up  into 
the  very  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Now 
what  we  want  is  a  faith  in  God  that  shall 
be  somewhat  suitable  to  His  infinite 
grace  and  to  our  needs — a  faith  steady 
as  the  nature  and  promises  of  God  him-> 
self— as  broad  and  as  comprehensive  as 
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the  promises  of  Qod  to  man.  It  is  a 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  greatly  desired, 
that  we  who  have  a  little  faith  should 
shape  our  prayers  according  to  Ood*8 
thoughts  and  purposes  concerning  us. 
Fourthly.  Now  the  next  point  is  this: 
that  the  faith  that  I  have  spoken  of  as 
really  existing  in  the  human  mind  must 
of  necessity  have  an  infinitely  varied  ex- 
pression and  activity.  Faith  in  Qod  is 
not  always  the  same  in  its  expression. 
It  is  rather  capable  of  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
age. It  is  a  stalk  with  its  roots  deep  in 
the  divine  nature,  but  blossoming  and 
bearing  fruit  of  every  kind  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  and  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  a  little  about 
the  faith,  beginning  with  Abel  and  run- 
ning down  through  Enoch  and  Noah 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and 
Joseph  and  Moses  and  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  down  to  Samson  and 
Jephthah ;  and  not  men  alone,  but  godly 
women  also,  have  endured  all  things 
even  to  death,  that  they  might  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  divine  life.  Just  so,  if 
there  be  faith  in  God  it  would  be  always 
using  the  same  expression,  having  the 
same  inward  experience.  There  will  be 
days  when  faith  in  God  will  be  a  thing 
of  reverence  and  awe  before  God— the 
eye  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  ear  list- 
ening, the  whole  soul  enlarged  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  infiniteness  of  God. 
And  then  there  will  be  days  when  faith 
will  be  a  recognition  more  distinctly  of 
the  divine  holiness,  and  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  the  soul  of  Him  who  believeth 
will  be  broken  down  into  contrition  and 
humiliation  and  be  full  of  agony,  be- 
cause of  his  sin,  and  crying  unto  God 
for  mercy.  And  then  there  will  be  days 
when  faith  will  recognize  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  making  atonement  for  transgres- 
sion, bearing  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  the  poor,  guilty  man  will  rise  at  the 
words:  "  Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest"  Then,again,  faith  becomes  a  long- 
ing expectancy  of  God's  inward  work  in 
the  soul.  Losing  sight  of  His  work  in 
nature,  losing  sight  of  His  atonement  of 
Christ,  it  longs  for  the  breath  of  the 


divine  Spirit  upon  the  dead  soul  that  it 
may  live.  And  then,  again,  faith  be- 
comes the  perfect  identification  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  great  purposes 
of  the  world's  redemption,  and  thas 
man,  lifted  up  above  the  din  and  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  earth,  the  striving  for 
gain  and  place  and  influence  and  fame, 
enters  into  Christ's  whole  hatred  of  sin. 
Christ  is  longing  to  rescue  men  out  of 
their  guilt  and  sin  and  to  enter  them  as 
heirs  of  the  eternal  kingdom;  and  in 
this  faith  gifts  are  free,  the  pocket  is 
open,  the  heart  is  active,  man's  time  is 
consecrated  to  it,  and  man  knows  no 
higher  employment  than  to  be  engaged 
in  this  great  work  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion. And  then  there  be  other  days 
when  life's  fitful  fever  is  passed  and 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  weariness  and 
languor  and  weakness  have  come;  then 
faith  plumes  its  pinions  and  soars  for- 
ward, recognizing  the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable God,  the  Christ,  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  and  singing  unto 
Him  who  has  redeemed  him  and  made 
him  a  prince  in  the  household  of  the 
Almighty. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  men  putting 
faith  and  reason  into  antagonism;  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Ac- 
cording to  their  definition  of  it,  faith  is 
credulity.  What  is  faith  in  God  ?  It  is 
a  committing  of  the  whole  soul  and  life 
to  the  truth  concerning  God.  It  is  a 
supreme  act  of  the  human  nature,  by 
which  it  simply  commits  itself  to  God, 
to  be  governed,  to  be  glided,  to  be 
helped,  to  be  saved  by  Him.  And  is 
there  anything  more  reasonable  than 
that?  If  there  be  no  God,  then  of 
course  faith  is  unreasonable;  if  there  be 
no  God  known  to  us  at  all,  except  as  the 
master  of  nature,  religious  faith  is  un- 
reasonable; if  there  be  no  God  who  feels 
tenderly  toward  us,  and  longs  for  our  re- 
demption, then  the  faith  is  unreason- 
able. But  if  there  he  a  God  who  fills  the 
universe;  if  He  is  our  Father,  the  Father 
of  our  spirits;  if  He  has  written  His  own 
law  within  us;  if  He  has  so  loved  us  as 
to  give  us  His  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  suffer  death  on  the  cross  for  our  re- 
demption ;  if  His  divine  Spirit  has  spread 
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Abroad  oyer  the  race,  toaohing  the  heart 
to  liner  issues — if  His  love  is  true — oh, 
what  is  there  more  reasonable  than  that 
a  man  shonld  belieye  in  Qod  ?  **  Have 
fiuth  in  God.**  Be  not  so  foolish  as  to 
liye  nnder  Qod*s  heavens,  and  on  Qod's 
earth,  environed  always  by  God,  and 
sammoned  by  Him  to  holiness  in  hea- 
ven— ^be  not  so  foolish  as  to  live  as  if 
there  were  no  Ood.  Let  no  man  banish 
Ohrist  from  his  life;  let  not  that  man 
who  refuses  fSaith  in  God  hope  to  have 
well-being. 


LIBSBT7  02IL7  IN  THS  TBTJTHi 

Bt  John  Hatj^  D.D.,  LL.D.  [Pbbsbt- 

tebian],  N«w  York.* 
And  I  wiU  walk  at  Ubetiy,for  I  seek  thy 

preoepU, — Ps.  cxix:  45. 

As  we  saw  so  clearly  in  the  Soriptares 
that  we  have  read  together,  God  is  the 
-Governor  of  this  world.  Well,  some  one 
may  say,  that  is  a  very  elementary  tmth. 
Even  so;  there  have  been  long  ages  in 
the  history  of  onr  race  when  that  tmth 
was  not  accepted  and  when  the  most  in- 
telligent of  onr  race  believed  something 
-directly  opposed.  There  have  been  mnl- 
titodes  of  men,  for  example,  who  be- 
lieved, like  Aristotle,  that  matter  was 
•etemaL  There  are  multitudes  still  who 
believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  nature 
^governs  itself.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
thinkers  who,  without  taking  the  name 
to  themselves,  are  practically  pantheists, 
-and,  like  Spinoza  and  Fichte  and  Hegel, 
persuade  themselves  that  all  is  God,  as 
they  express  it,  and  that  God  is  all.  Ton 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
God  has  given  to  us  that  we  might  have 
these  illusions  banished,  and  that  we 
might  be  made  to  know  that  God  is  the 
Oreator  and  the  Bnler  of  all  things,  that 
He  is  not  nature,  and  nature  is  not  God; 
that  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
works  of  His  hands;  that  He  is  a  dis- 
tinct, personal  and  holy  being,  who  has 
-created  all,  and  who  has  a  right,  on  the 
ground  of  creation,  even  if  there  were 
iko  other,  to  be  the  Ruler  of  all.  It  took 
long  to  make  men  understand  this  truth, 

*  Imported  at  spoken  irrpnily  for  the  Hoxx- 


simple  and  elementary  as  it  seems  to 
you  and  to  me. 

When  we  say  that  God  governs  the 
globe,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  earth* 
ly,  solid  structure  on  which  we  dwell. 
We  mean  that  He  governs  the  inhab- 
itants of  it,  the  communities  and  the  in- 
dividuals. '<  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the 
earth  rejoice."  *'The  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  nations  tremble."  **  He  raiseth  up 
kings  and  he  putteth  them  down."  He 
calls  into  being  Pharaohs  that  He  may 
show  His  power  and  His  glory  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  His  providence  is  most 
holy  and  wise  and  powerful,  and  it  is 
not  general  merely,  it  is  particular,  ex- 
tending to  all  the  creatures  and  to  all 
their  actions.  These  things  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  in  relation  to  Jehovah. 

Now  it  would  seem,  surely,  that  if  a 
man  believed  this  his  common  sense 
would  dictate  to  him  that,  living  in  a 
world  that  God  made  and  that  God  rules 
in  every  detail,  if  he  wishes  to  be  happy 
in  it,  he  must  have  respect  to  the  law  of 
Him  who  has  made  and  who  rules.  Com- 
mon sense  indicates  that  if  we  live  in  a 
house  it  is  desirable  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  head  of  the  house  if  we  wish  to 
be  comfortable.  Common  sense  dictates 
that  if  a  man  is  in  the  employment  of 
others,  it  is  wise  for  him  to  have  a  right 
nnderstanding,  to  stand  well  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Common  sense  teaches  us 
that  if  we  are  subjects  in  a  kingdom  and 
wish  to  be  safe  and  happy,  we  must  re- 
spect the  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  is 
ruled.  And  we  have  only  to  extend  this 
principle,  and  we  get  to  the  point  that 
was  before  the  Psalmist's  mind  when  he 
says:  *<I  will  walk  at  liberty,  for  I  seek 
(or,  as  it  is  in  the  revision,  without 
changing  the  meaning,  I  have  sought) 
thy  statutes."  I  am  living  in  Thy  world, 
I  am  dependent  upon  Thee,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  know  what  Thy  will  is,  that  I 
may  do  it;  and  so  I  walk  at  liberty.  That 
is  the  idea  that  is  brought  to  us  in  the 
text,  and  it  is  easy  for  you  to  see  how 
good  and  practical  that  idea  is. 

But  the  question  may  arise,  can  we 
know  the  precepts  and  the  statutes  that 
God  has  given  to  us  ?  You  do  not  need  to 
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be  told  that  that  is  within  oar  reach. 
God  hail  spoken  to  as  in  this  revelation, 
as  He  did  speak  less  artionlately  in  the 
works  of  His  hands,  and  in  the  instincts 
and  convictions  that  He  prodnoed  in 
oar  spirit  We  have  His  revelation  in 
onr  hands.  We  can  seek  the  knowledge 
of  it.  In  many  instances  well-meaning 
find  right-minded  boys,  nnder  great  dif- 
ficolties,  have  sought  education  that 
they  may  get  on  in  this  world.  In  many 
other  oases  boys  have  had  education  at 
their  very  doors,  and  have  never  sought 
it,  and  consequently  have  been  of  little 
account  in  the  world.  Now  the  differ- 
ence is  not  gpreat,  in  this  aspect  of  it, 
between  ordinary  secular  education  and 
the  spiritual  education  of  which  the 
text  gives  us  an  illustration.  Here  are 
Qod*s  statutes  and  precepts  put  within 
our  reach.  We  can  search  them,  seek 
them,  know  them  and  do  them,  by  the 
grace  that  God  is  willing  to  give,  or  we 
can  push  them  aside,  ignore  and  disre- 
gard them,  and  take  our  own  way,  and 
the  result  will  be  absolute  and  everlast- 
ing failure  in  our  lives.  We  cannot 
have  this  too  solemnly  fixed  in  our 
thoughts.  God  has  spoken  to  us.  What 
shall  we  do  with  His  word  ?  Shall  we 
neglect  it  and  pass  it  by,  or  shall  we 
take  it,  study  it,  seek  it,  as  the  verse  ex- 
presses it,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  our 
lives?  Jesus  Christ  has  come  down 
from  heaven  to  live  among  us,  and  has 
said  to  our  race,  **Gome  unto  me  and 
learn  of  me"  ;  and  there  are  millions  to 
whom  this  message  has  come  and  they 
disregard  and  ignore  it;  they  do  not 
oome  to  Him,  they  do  not  learn  of  Him. 
Can  we  wonder  if  the  Judge,  whose 
words  from  Isaiah  we  were  reading  to- 
gether, should  say  to  them  when  they 
appear  at  His  seat,  "  I  never  knew  you"? 
If  you  read  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  you  will  see  pictures  of 
an  angry  God,  as  an  avenging  fire,  in 
the  Apostle*s  description.  On  whom 
does  the  fire  fall  ?  On  whom  does  the 
Judge  show  his  indignation  ?  Is  it  upon 
the  misers  and  the  miscreants  and  the 
murderers  of  the  race  merely?  Oh,  do.  It 
is  upon  them  that  '*  know  not  God  and 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  his  Son."    Is  it 


any  wonder  that  the  sacred  writer  should 
say,  '<  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth";  not  merely  remember 
that  there  is  a  God — ^remember  thy  Lrtor 
tor,  who  made  thee  and  in  Whose  hand 
thy  fortunes  are.  Bemember  Him  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  the  formative 
days,  the  days  when  character  is  being 
shaped.  What  is  well  begun  is  half 
ended.'  The  life  that  is  well  begun  in 
this  way  has  a  guaranty  of  usefulness 
and  success.  The  life  that  is  not  be- 
gun in  this  way  has  a  dark  and  gloomy 
prospect  before  it.  Bemember  thy  Crea- 
tor. We  all  know  well  what  is  meant 
when  some  one  says  to  us,  on  going 
away  from  our  homes,  "Don't  forget 
your  home,  don't  forget  your  mother.*" 
We  know  what  that  means.  And  God's 
messenger  speaks  to  us  in  the  same  tone 
when  he  makes  this  appeal:  Bemember 
thy  Creator;  remember  His  power,  re-> 
member  His  will,  remember  His  stat- 
utes, seek  his  precepts,  and  by  doing 
this  thou  wilt  be  able  to  walk  at  liberty. 
That  word  Liberty  has  been  before 
our  minds  and  before  the  community  a- 
great  deal  during  the  past  week,  and 
very  naturally  and  properly.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see  liberty  approved 
and  applauded,  and  one  is  to  hope  that 
the  conception  of  it  will  be  extended 
and  elevated,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  it 
will  be  still  followed  by  the  races  and 
tribes  of  mankind,  till  liberty  of  con- 
science is  enjoyed  everywhere,  until 
there  is  liberty  to  send  the  truth  every- 
where; until,  for  example,  the  mission- 
aries of  the  cross  can  preach  the  gospel 
on  every  continent  and  in  every  island 
of  the  sea.  We  have  been  hearing  about 
the  *' Goddess  of  Liberty  enlightening^ 
the  world."  One  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  gifts  that  are 
given,  or  the  names  of  them,  or  their 
history.  We  think  of  the  good  intentions 
that  are  behind  them,  and  look  at  the 
gifts  in  the  light  of  these  good  inten- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
allow  our  minds  to  be  misled  by  the 
poetic  name  that  has  been  given  to  this 
international  gift,  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty enlightening  the  world  !  It  is  not 
liberty  that  enlightens  the  world.    Lib- 
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€rtj  is  not  so  much  a  producing  force 
as  a  prodaot  of  other  forces.  It  is  not 
so  mnch  a  power  as  it  is  open  space 
within  which  other  powers  work.  Lib- 
erty can  be  excluded  so  that  these  powers 
will  not  be  able  to  work,  by  despotism 
And  cmeltj  and  oppressions.  When 
liberty  is  given,  it  is  for  these  other 
forces  to  come  into  play  and  to  do  their 
work.  There  is  another  poetic  line  that 
is  familiar,  I  dare  say,  to  many  of  yon : 

^  He  is  ihe  fraeman  whom  the  troth  mAkee  fimob 
And  all  are  ■laTes  beside." 

Yon  may  have  mere  liberty,  and  not 
of  light  and  not  of  Qod.  You  may  coih- 
bine  liberty  with  means,  with  power, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity; 
yon  may  combine  it  with  eqnality  and 
with  fraternity,  and  yet  not  have  true 
enlightenment.  True  enlightenment 
oomes  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  text, 
by  the  seeking  of  Qod's  precepts,  the 
knowing  of  Gk>d's  statutes,  and  this  you 
and  I  need  to  keep  in  mind.  '<  What  is 
liberty  T  once  asked  Burke.  '  *  What  is 
liberty  without  wisdom  and  without 
virtue  ?  Such  liberty  is  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  evils,  for  it  is  vice  and  folly 
and  madness,  without  tuition  and  with- 
out restraint"  Mere  liberty  without 
other  forces  working  in  the  sphere  that 
it  opens  up,  is  only  another  name  for 
lioense.  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,**  said  Patrick  Henry— not  be- 
cause he  felt  the  need  of  enlightenment. 
He  had  been  enlightened  by  the  teach- 
ing of  an  intelligent  Scottish  father,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  splendid  sermons 
of  Samuel  Davies,  and  especially  by  the 
daily  study,  which  he  kept  up  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  of  his  Bible.  He  had  been  en- 
lightened by  these  things.  What  he 
craved  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow- 
men  was  open  space  in  which,  unhin- 
dered, other  and  mighty  influences 
might  tell  upon  his  fellow-men  and  make 
the  country  what,  in  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  has  become.  Settle  this  in  your 
minds  :  Liberty  is  simply  the  freedom 
for  other  forces  to  act,  and  it  is  for  you 
and  me  who  are  free,  to  see  what  these 
forces  are,  and  we  never  can  have  any 
■0  good  as  those  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  when  he  says  that  he  sought 


God's  precepts,  he  studied  God's  stat- 
utes, that  he  might  do  them,  and  so 
walk  at  liberty. 

My  hearers,  I  would  fain  have  this 
thing  settled  in  your  minds.  It  is  a 
practical  truth  that  you  and  I  have  to 
deal  with  to-day.  We  want  to  walk  at  lib- 
erty. How  can  we  do  it?  If  we  do  not 
thus  walk  at  liberty,  there  is  only  one  al- 
ternative— stay  in  bondage  and  walk  in 
bondage,  moving  about  indeed,  and  ap- 
parently free,  but  moral  chains  binding 
our  natures  and  our  whole  being  in  bond- 
age to  the  powers  that  will  rejoice  in  our 
misery  and  ultimate  ruin.  It  is  to  make 
men  understand  this  that  we  have  such 
institutions  as  we  enjoy  to-day.  For 
this  end  church  edifices  are  reared.  For 
this  end  people  are  invited  to  come  and 
be  regularly  in  them  and  under  their  in- 
fluence. For  this  end  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  the  day  of  holy  rest. 
For  this  purpose  the  ministry  has  been 
instituted.  Our  business  is  to  make 
men  seek  and  know  God's  precepts  and 
statutes,  that  they  may  do  them  and 
that  they  may  walk  at  liberty.  We  min- 
isters are  for  you;  our  business  is  to  seek 
your  moral  and  spiritual  good,  your  full 
and  complete  liberation.  Our  business 
is  to  enlighten  you  with  the  truth  as 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  unto 
us.  You  do  not  come  to  these  churches 
for  our  sakes,  to  hear  us.  You  do  not 
give  your  money  that  we  may  be  sus- 
tained and  upheld.  I  tell  you  I  would 
rather  sweep  the  streets,  I  would  rather 
carry  bricks  on  my  shoulder  to  the 
builder,  than  be  a  mere  official  per- 
son maintained  because  he  can  teach  so 
much  and  get  so  many  people  to  hear 
him.  Brethren,  it  is  that  you  may  be 
enlightened  and  saved  with  the  light  of 
life,  that  God  has  brought  us  into  the 
position  in  which  we  are  now  together. 
Keep  this  in  your  thoughts;  and  that 
you  may  be  enlightened  and  free,  look 
upward  and  not  downward,  nor  around 
you.  In  that  Statue  in  our  Harbor,  the 
light  that  will  shine  is  light  that  comes, 
I  suppose,  from  the  heart  of  the  earth; 
but  the  light  that  is  to  enlighten  the 
world  is  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  Sun 
of  fiighteousness.    See  that  you  have 
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Belief  from  this  bondage,  escape  from 
it,  proteotion  from  it,  these  can  be  had 
when  we  seek  Qod's  statutes,  when  we 
walk  according  to  His  precepts.  Wis- 
dom's ways  are  pleasantness,  and  her 
paths  are  peace.  There  are  no  had  hab- 
its in  them;  there  are  no  entangling  as- 
sociations in  them;  there  are  no  corrnpt- 
ing  and  degrading  inflnences  in  tbem. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  plays 
npon  passion,  till  passion,  once  oar  idol 
and  onr  sport,  becomes  onr  rnler  and 
oar  crael  tyrant.  To  escape  all  these, 
this  is  the  way:  seek  God's  statates.  that 
yon  may  know  and  do  them,  and  you 
shall  walk  at  liberty. 

There  is  another  kind  of  liberty  at- 
tained in  this  way,  liberty  from  fear  and 
terror — terror  of  the  jadgment-day  and 
the  seat  before  which  we  mast  be.  How 
many  there  are  that  feel  that  bondage  I 
The  thought  of  death,  of  meeting  their 
Ordktor,  going  into  eternity,  is  unpalat- 
able to  them  in  the  last  degree,  and 
many  are  at  pains  to  keep  it  away.  It 
is  gloomy,  it  is  repolsiTe.  It  brings 
misery  into  their  nature  for  the  time, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  made  miser- 
able. Some  of  you  may  feel  this  very 
terror.  You  cannot  walk  at  liberty  while 
you  have  it.  With  the  dark  cloud 
of  impending  wrath  oTerhanging  you 
and  meeting  your  gaze  every  time  you 
look  up,  how  can  you  walk  at  liberty  ? 
With  the  terrible  apprehension  that 
there  may  be  a  yawning  gulf  before  you 
into  which  you  shall  be  flung  forever, 
how  can  you  walk  at  liberty?  But  take 
Ood's  precepts,  know  them,  believe 
them,  do  them,  and  this  terror  is  re- 
moved, this  fear  is  token  away.  One 
can  say  something  like  this:  "I  know 
my  sinful  condition,  but,  blessed  be  His 
name,  I  know  my  Savior.  I  know  that 
the  wages  of  sin,  my  sin,  is  death ;  but 
I  know  also  that  the  gift  of  God  is  eter- 
nal life.  I  know  that  I  have  sinned, 
but  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  suffered 
for  us;  and  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  His  grace  I  have  come  to  Him 
and  believed  in  Him,  and  I  am  accepted 
in  Him.  I  trust  Him.  His  righteous- 
ness is  my  plea;  He  has  gone  into  hea- 
ven ,\nd  opened  a  door  through  which 


I,  in  His  name  and  righteousneas,  shall 
go  in  like  manner.    Death,  therefore, 
has  lost  its  terrors,  and  the  jndgment- 
seat  does  not  appall   or   alarm    me." 
<*  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty.'*    Have  that  spirit  dwelling 
in  your  hearts,  and  you  shall  walk  at 
liberty.     '*If  the  Son  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."    He  has 
done  that  for  you  that  are  Ohriatians; 
He  will  do  that  for  the  rest  of  you,  if 
you  all  come  to  Him;  and  when  you 
come,  then  for  the  first  time  yon  begin 
to  walk  at  liberty.    Ob,  the  joy  of  b^ng 
delivered  from  these  appalling  fears, 
these  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  fu- 
ture !    Oh,  the  joy  of  being  delivered 
from  apprehension  even  of  the  troublea 
that  are  continually  taking  place  in  this 
present  life !    I  remember  once  being 
upon  one  of  the  elevations  in  the  Oat- 
skills,  when  there  came  a  thunder-storm 
in  the  valley.    There  were  the  masses 
of  cloud,  and  we  were  looking  down 
upon  the  tops  of  them,  and  the  lightning 
was  playing  from  cloud  to  doud,  and 
we  could  see  its  flashes,  and  the  report 
of  the  thunder  rose  to  us,  and  the  rain 
fell  by  and  by,  but  it  fell  upon  the 
ground  far  below  us.    We  looked  down 
upon  the  whole  scene.    We  stood  in 
security  upon  the  rock  above.    There  is 
something  like  that;  but  upon,  oh,  how 
much  higher  a  plane,  with  the  child  of 
God— resting  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  his 
life  hidden  with  Christ  in  Gk>d,  his  soul 
saved,  his  future  assured,  his  happiness 
guaranteed,  all  things  working  together 
for  good  to  him,  because  he  loves  Qodl 
He  surely  may  walk  at  liberty  as  no  one 
else  can  do. 

So,  brethren,  study  these  precepts  and 
accept  God's  revelations,  and  believe 
God's  promises,  and  be  His.  Then  joor 
affections  will  be  set  on  things  above. 
You  remember  the  legend  (perhaps  it  is 
no  more  than  a  legend)  regarding  a 
powerful  English  king  who  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades  would  fain  have  g<mo 
to  Palestine,  but  he  was  not  able  to  go^ 
and  they  say  that  he  made  it  a  part  of 
his  testament  that  his  heart  should  be 
taken  (charging  his  son  with  the  respon* 
sibility)  and  carried  and  laid  in  Pales- 
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"tine.  It  was  one  of  the  powerf  al  super- 
'Stitions  of  the  daj.  But  he  who  makes 
^od*B  jmoeptB  his  study  has  his  heart 
in  heaTen  already,  and  he  himself  will 
be  there  by  and  by. 

Men  and  brethren,  take  this  way  of 
|[etting  this  Mberty.  and  when  you  get 
it,  stolid  Au<  il^  U.  Sometimes  you  won- 
der, perhaps,  that  you  have  not  more 
light  and  more  peaoe  and  more  hope 
and  more  joy  in  your  hearts.  Bemem- 
ber,  God  will  not  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  This  new  wine  may  be  kept 
away  fh>m  you  because  you  are  keeping 
the  old  hearts,  and  the  promise  is,  "A 
new  heart  will  I  give  you."  Olaim  the 
fulfillment  of  that  promise;  get  it  for 
yourselyes,  and  the  new  wine  will  be 
put  into  the  new  bottles.  "  Being  jus- 
tified by  faith  we  have  peaoe  with  6k>d.*' 
The  work  of  righteousness  is  peaoe,  and 
-the  fruit  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
«8suranoe  forever. 

^  Who  is  the  num  that  tluai  Moend  into  tlie  Hill 

of  God. 
Or  who  within  His  holy  plaoe  shAll  haye  his 

•oreabodet 
"WhoM  hands  are  elean,  whose  heart  is  pnreb 

and  onto  Tanity 
mo  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul,  nor  sworn 

deoeitfolly. 
He  from  the  Btamal  shall  receire  the  blessing 

him  npon, 
Aad  righteousness  eren  from  the  Ood  of  his 

salvation. " 

May  Ck>d  bless  this  His  truth  to  us, 
and  to  His  name  be  the  praise.    Amen. 


TEE  8BCBET  OF  A  BLESSED  DEATE. 

Bt   SupsEnmNDKNT   O.  Paux  *    [Lu- 
thxban],  Pastob  of  the  St.  Nicolai 
Chubch,  Lxipzic,  Gkbmant. 
And  he  waid  unto  Jesus,  Lord^  remember 
me  when  ihou  eomesi  into  thy  kingdom. 
And  Jeeus  said  unio  him,  Verily  1  say 
mnio  thee,  To-^hy  ehaU  thou  he  wUhmein 
paradise, — Lukexxiii:  42,  43. 
Wx  assemble  here  after  an  impressive 
funeral  serrioe.    The  venerable  patri- 
arch,! shepherd  of  this  congregation 
and  preacher  from  this  pulpit  for  thirty 
years,  preached  his  last  sermon  to  us 
from  his  oofiln.    And  what  was  the  bur- 
♦Tnuislated  for  the  Homzlbxto  Rxtixw.  by 
Mzs.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stnckenberg,  Berlin.  Oermany. 
tD.YHedxlchAhUs]d, 


den  of  his  farewell  message?  Nothing 
more  than  is  proclaimed  with  such 
power  by  our  text  from  the  history  of 
the  Passion:  The  important  secret  of  a 
blessed  death. 

Which  of  us  can  tell  on  whose  fore- 
head in  this  assembly  the  messenger  of 
death  has  already  set  his  mark  as  the 
next  on  whom  he  will  call  ?  Who  knows 
how  near  my  death  may  be  ?  And  who 
would  not  desire  a  blessed  death  ? 

Let  us,  then,  beloved,  learn  the  secret 
of  it  from  the  dying  shepherd  whose 
life  closed  with  the  prayer,  '*  O  Lord, 
take  us  to  paradise !"  Let  us  learn  it 
from  the  dying  thief  who  passed  out 
into  eternity  listening  to  Jesus*  con- 
soiling  words,  *<  To^ay  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise  !'*  Let  us  learn  it 
— ab !  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
learns  everything  save  this  I  Let  us 
learn 

The  Impobtamt  Seobbt  of  a  Blbssxd 
Death  I 

L  To  die  loith  the  ihi^s  prayer, 

n.  To  die  voith  the  thief  *s  conaolaiion: 
that  is  the  secret  of  a  blessed  death. 

L  The  Thief's  Pbateb. 

Before  us  towers  the  cross  on  Golgotha, 
a  dylDg  couch  at  this  hour.  And  while 
H6,tbe  Atoner  of  the  world,  is  acquiring 
and  revealing  the  secret  of  dying  blessed 
by  means  of  His  death,  a  sonl  is  pass- 
ing out  over  this  way,  a  way  pointed 
out  to  all  of  us  with  the  words  of  invi- 
tation, •*  Follow  me." 

Who  is  that  solitary  soul  on  Golgotha 
that,  with  the  whole  multitude  mocking, 
prays ;  while  they  are  all  heaping  sin  on 
sin,  he  repents  of  his  sins  ;  while  the  be- 
lievers even  are  silent,  a  Peter  denying, 
the  other  disciples  fleeing,  he  is  making 
a  bold  profession  of  faith,  the  first  dying 
one  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
cross,  the  first  dying  one  to  attain  vic- 
tory through  the  cross  ? 

Dismas,  the  Church  Fathers  call  him, 
this  malefactor  on  the  right,  pouring  his 
prayer  out  into  the  mockery  of  the  mul- 
titude: *'Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  oomest  into  thy  kingdom."  Do 
you  not  recognize  a  double  plea  in  his 
petition  ? 

First,  we  have  here  the  yearning, 
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**Lord,  blot  ont  my  trnnsgressioDB." 
For,  had  he  not  jaRt  rebaked  his  com- 
panion in  reviling,  **Do8t  not  thon  fear 
Gk>d  ?"  Behold  there  the  first  step  in  a 
8inner*B  redemption:  an  awakened  con- 
science, and  the  thought  of  the  living, 
holy  God.  **Dost  not  thou  fear  God, 
joHt  on  the  eve  of  appearing  before  this 
God  ?"  Ab  for  him,  the  thonght  of  that 
was  causing  his  very  bones  to  shake. 
*' And  we,  indeed,  justly,  for  we  receive 
the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  They 
were  meeting  an  awful  fate  by  means  of 
their  punishment  One  still  more  awful 
was  awaiting  them  above;  but  "I  de- 
serve it,"  the  wretch  acknowledges,  not 
making  light  of  his  sin,  neither  offer- 
ing any  excuse,  nor  accusing  any  fel- 
low-man  or  circumstances — betakes  the 
full  and  entire  responsibility  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  recognizes  his 
guilt,  but  he  makes  an  open  and  public 
confession  of  it  before  the  multitude  of 
bystanders  and  before  the  Supreme  One 
enthroned  above  him  on  His  judgment- 
seat.  Behold  the  gate  by  which  alone 
we  can  enter  the  way  of  a  blessed  death! 
It  is  a  **  strait"  gate,  and  is  called  Re- 
pentance. 

A  death-bed  and  no  repentance,  is 
that  a  possibility  of  thought?  When  is 
the  fear  of  God  to  strike  into  the  soul, 
if  not  with  the  moment  impending  to 
appear  before  His  face  ?  When  is  the 
**  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  "  ever 
to  find  utterance  if  not  impelled  there 
already  at  the  door  of  Him  who  will 
judge  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  ?  A  sick-room  where  nothing 
of  this  is  experienced,  how  distressing 
to  behold  !  Self-justification,  what  a 
ghastly  thing  it  becomes  beneath  the 
humbling  hand  of  God  when  it  knows 
nothing  more  than,  '*  What  have  I  ever 
done  to  deserve  this?"  When,  even 
upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  it  still 
con  say,  <*  There  is  nothing- with  which 
I  can  reproach  myself!"  That  male- 
factor on  the  left  is  casting  in  His  teeth, 
"If  thou  be  Christ,  then  help  me!" 
"  If  there  is  a  God,  why  am  I  left  in 
such  misery?"  Christians,  do  you  know 
that  expressions  like  that  are  specified 
here  as  reviling,  blasphemy? 


If,  however,  conviction  of  sin  is  rare- 
upon  a  death-bed,  how  much  more  an 
open,  contrite  confession  !  How  many 
long  to  make  a  last  confession  and  to  re- 
ceive a  last  absolution  before  their  God  ? 
How  many  also  acknowledge  their  short- 
comings toward  their  fellow-men  and 
implore  their  forgiveness?  And  yet, 
how  many  a  one — ^I  speak  from  bitter 
experience — would  have  died  so  much 
more  peacefully  a  different  death,  if 
he  had  only  been  encouraged  to  make  a 
redeeming  confession  of  his  gnilt  and 
to  seek  atonement  with  his  God !  How 
many  a  one — and  I  speak  now  from 
precious  experience — into  whose  dying 
breast  peace  found  its  way  after  confes- 
sion had  delivered  him  Arom  the  Alp 
that  lay  on  his  conscience,  and  whose 
grateful  look  followed  the  minister  to- 
his  soul  until  he  left  the  room ! 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  godless 
speeches  people  employ  to  justify  their 
own  impenitence  in  contrast  with  the 
thief  s  contrition,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  weight  of  his  crimes.  As  if  the 
most  immoral  of  breasts  does  not  often 
harbor  the  worst  of  Pharisees,  and  the 
purest  of  hearts  the  most  tender  and 
anxious  conscience !  There  we  have  a 
precious  child  weeping,  *'0h,  I  once 
took  something  in  secret,  will  the  dear- 
Lord  let  me  get  to  heaven?"  And  yon- 
der is  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  a 
lie,  and  vanity,  and  a  forgetting  of  God, 
who  still  exonerates  himself  with  death 
staring  him  in  the  face !  Even  though 
your  external  morality  may  tower  high 
above  that  of  this  thief^  what,  nuuii,  be- 
fore God  will  you  dare  assert,  **the 
malefactor  on  that  cross  was  more  of  a. 
sinner  than  I?"  Are  you  perfectly  as- 
sured that,  among  all  the  deeds  and 
lusts  of  your  life,  manifest  to  no  other 
eye  than  His  who  seeth  the  hidden 
things,  there  have  been  none  that  would 
outweigh  his  in  the  scales  of  justice? 
**  Dost  thou  not  even  fear  God,  seeing 
thou  art  in  the  some  condemnation  ?" — 
that  cry  of  the  thief  rings  out  to  each 
one  of  us  without  distinction  of  person. 

And  now  he  turns  to  the  wounded, 
bleeding  head  beside  him,  appealing, 
**  Lord,remember  me  when  thon  oomest 
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into  thj  kingdom."  Bepentance  turns 
to  prajer;  ont  of  sorrow  for  sin,  redeem- 
ing faith  wrests  itself.  And  what  faith  ! 
Not  one  petition  for  bodily  salvation  in 
this  life^  but  only  that  his  sonl  may  be 
ssTed  in  the  next.  For  him  there  ex- 
ists another  world,  and  at  this  moment; 
nothing  bnt  that  other  world,  and  in 
that  world,  he  looks  to  Jesus  and  says, 
"Lord  r  not  "Master,"  not  "Babbi," 
but  Lord.  "  Tell  us  more,  thou  thief," 
eries  out  Augustine;  "tell  us  where 
thou  sawest  crown  and  sceptre  and  the 
purple  that  thou  shoaldest  call  Him 
Lord  ?"  And  how  camest  thou  to  know 
that  this  Lord  has,  or  will  have,  a  king- 
dom? Perhaps  only  now  he  recalled 
to  mind  that  he  once  heard  Jesus  preach, 
"  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand«"  Perhaps  during  the  trial  be- 
fore Pilate  he  had  been  listening  when 
Jesus  said,  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 
king— my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
Certain  it  is  that  the  sight  of  his  dying 
Lord  and  the  prayer  just  uttered, 
"Father,  forgive  them,"  had  wrought 
like  a  magnet  upon  his  heart,  and  all 
this  under  the  solemnity  of  approach- 
ing death,  within  the  last  hours  allotted 
to  him;  and  this  may  have  ripened 
yonder  faith  more  speedily,  perhaps, 
than  we  can  put  it  into  words.  Do  we 
not,  ourselves,  mature  more  in  an  hoar, 
at  times,  than  is  ordinary  in  long  years  ? 
Li  a  word,  his  was  an  experience  not 
understood  by  another  being  at  that 
momentous  time,  thrilled  with  some 
presentiment  of  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
markable inscription,  "Jesus  Christ, 
the  King  of  the  Jews,"  this  soul  per- 
oeives  him  coming,  as  He  announced  to 
His  enemies,  "  In  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
with  power  and  great  glory,  to  assume 
His  kingdom.  O  blessed  those  He  then 
shall  number  among  His  own !  O  that 
He  would  number  me,  even  me,  among 
His  own:  "Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  oomest  into  thy  kingdom  !" 

And  you.  Christian  congregation,  is 
there  no  response  in  your  hearts,  "  And 
me,  remember  me,  too  "  ?  At  the  ap- 
proach of  your  last  hour,  friend,  amid 
death's  roaring  waves,  to  whom  will  you 
ding,  if  not  to  Him,  your  King,  who 


has  redeemed  you,  purchased  you,  and 
won  you  by  means  of  His  blood  on  the 
cross?  Have  you  seen  this  picture?  A 
ship  has  been  driven  upon  the  rooks,  is 
shattered  and  sinking:  out  from  the 
waves  the  black  hand  of  a  sailor  is  pro- 
truding, clutching  in  awful  despair 
after  the  floating  fragments — in  vain ! 
The  object  he  grasps  is  also  going 
down,  and  with  it  the  hand;  meanwhile, 
another  figure,  robed  in  white,  rises 
from  the  roaring  flood  and  clings  to  a 
rock  in  the  form  of  a  cross  towering 
above  the  waves  and  all  power  of  the 
storm:  faith  embracing  the  cross,  saved 
by  the  cross  I  At  the  mere  suggestion 
of  that  hour,  when  the  ship's  fragments 
will  float  away  from  beneath  your  sink- 
ing feet,  have  you  not  also  a  "  Lord,  re- 
member me  "  ?  Oh,  if  but  one  petition 
were  granted  me  when  "my  powers 
fail,  and  my  heart  and  my  thoughts 
pass  away  as  the  light,"  it  would  be, 
"Appear  before  me  then,  my  stay,  my 
only  cheer  in  death;  let  me  behold  Thee 
on  the  cross  in  all  that  agony,"  and,  be- 
sides, one  look  beseeching,  "Lord,  re- 
member me  r  Will  He  do  it  ?  Listen ! 
Close  upon  the  prayer  of  the  thief  came 
the  thrilling, 

II,  Thx  Thief's  Consolation. 

"  Lord,"  was  the  malefactor's  prayer; 
the  Lord  Replied.  Fully  self-conscious, 
as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  as  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  the  sin- 
ner. He  turns  His  wounded,  thorn- 
crowned  head  toward  His  petitioner  and 
speaks  the  royal  word,  "  Verily  " — liter- 
ally, "  Amen  " — "  I  say  unto  thee."  And 
now  His  cross  becoming  a  judgment- 
throne,  the  nails  torn  to  keys  within 
His  pierced  hands,  and  the  one  key  un- 
locks His  power  of  redeeming,  "  Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee  !"  The  other  is  the  key  to  heaven, 
"  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise !" 

Oh,  hearken,  all  ye  that  mourn  for 
your  dead,  ye  that  seek  those  who  have 
passed  away,  where  is  it  he  is  to  be  ? 
Where  is  that  the  Lord  is  going,  and 
the  thief  with  Him,  immediately  after 
the  last  sigh,  the  last  conflict  fought  to 
its  end?    "To-day  thou  shalt  be  with 
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me  in  paradise.*'  How  we  long  to  know 
still  more !  Oh,  for  a  more  penetrating 
Tiew  of  that  dark  shore  beyond  the 
grave  I  The  Lord  knew  that  this  is  saf- 
fioient  for  us ;  and  to  all  our  question- 
ing, all  our  divining,  we  have  this  an- 
swer, "  In  paradise."  Then  he  is  to  be 
where  thorns  or  thistles  never  grow, 
and  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  death.  Neither  is 
he  to  be  there  alone,  but  "with  me," 
with  the  Lord  and  in  the  Lord.  "  And 
so  shall  we  ever  be,"  says  Paul,  *'  with 
the  Lord."  Oh,  beloved,  do  we  not 
know  muoh,  very  much,  in  these  two 
facts;  the  place  to  which  those  go  who 
die  in  the  Lord,  a  paradise— and  the 
paradise  they  are  in  the  place  where 
Jesus  is  ?  And  when  do  thev  reach 
there  ?  This  very  day,  says  the  Lord, 
this  very  day  of  your  death,  freed  from 
all  guilt,  accused  by  no  foe,  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise.  Who  can  listen  to 
news  like  this  without  being  prompted 
to  pray,  *'Lord,  take  us  with  you  to 
paradise  "  ? 

Not  that  the  thiefs  release  came  in- 
stantly upon  this  promise.  He  still  had 
long  hours  of  suffering  to  pass  through. 
But  they  were  illaminated  by  that 
bright  word.  Blessed,  hovering  above 
him.  What  will  it  matter  whether  your 
last  way  be  short  or  long,  easy  or  pain- 
ful, bright  or  in  shadow,  a  gentle  pass- 
ing away  in  a  dream,  or  with  a  terrific, 
agonizing  struggle  at  the  last,  so  it  is 
only  blessed  1  His  own  are  not  pre- 
served from  the  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  it  is  a 
walk  with  Him,  a  walk  to  Him,  in  para- 
dise! 

Let  us  again  return  to  our  text:  what, 
therefore,  is  required  in  order  to  die 
blessed?  What  our  Church  teaches, 
Bepent  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  We  believe,  then,  that  man  is 
not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law — 
where  were  those  of  the  thief?  but 
solely,  *<  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith."  By  faith  alone— but  faith  is  not 
a  dead  thing,  not  a  mere  *'Lord,  re- 
member me,"  of  the  lips,  but  a  change 
in  man's  inmost  heart  by  means  of 
which  the  old  man  is  put  to  death  and 


a  new  man  bom  in  Jesns  Christ.  That 
a  new  man  was  bom  within  the  thief  is 
manifest  in  the  love  which  leads  him 
still  to  attempt  to  rescue  the  soul  of  his 
reviling  companion,  in  the  patient  en- 
durance of  his  agony  without  a  mur- 
mur, in  his  brave  profession  of  faith 
before  the  mockery  of  a  world.  Chris- 
tian friends,  one  thing  alone  is  suffi- 
cient unto  a  blessed  death:  the  heart 
directed  to  the  Crucified  One — that 
already  and  inseparably  includes  the 
counterpart:  the  Crucified  within  the 
heart. 

Once  again:  << To-day  thon  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  When  may  a  sin- 
ner yet  die  a  blessed  death?  Even  in 
the  eleventh  hour  he  still  may  seize 
hold  of  the  rescuing  hand.  God  con- 
tinues to  extend  it  to  him  np  to  that 
hour.  You  who  pronounce  judgment 
upon  this  or  that  deceased  one,  or  you 
broken-hearted  over  your  dead,  in 
whose  life-time  all  your  faithfulness  and 
all  your  effort  to  lead  him  to  his  Savior 
were  in  vain—perhaps  not,  it  may  not 
have  been  so  unavailing  as  it  seemed  ! 
Perhaps  those  whom  in  their  life-time 
you  directed  to  Him  without  effect, 
found  Him,  after  all,  in  their  death  !  Oh, 
what  thoughts  may  animate  a  human 
soul  during  that  instant  when  the  en- 
tire course  of  its  life,  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  eternity,  lies  spread  before 
the  dying  gaze !  What  memories  of 
former  calls  of  mercy  may  fash  upon 
consciousness,  mercy  slighted,  oh  so 
long !  What  dialogues,  unheard  to 
those  standing  by,  maybe  carried  on 
between  the  soul  and  its  Lord,  and  were 
they  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  sigh  from  the  depths,  "Lord,  re- 
member me  !"  and  the  answer  from  the 
heights,  "Verily  I  say  unto  thee"?  Is 
there  one  in  this  audience  whose  sins 
to-day,  or  at  any  time  past,  rise  before 
him  mountain  high,  until  in  doubt 
and  despair  he  cries,  "  Alas  forme !  for 
me  it*8  too  late  !"  No,  human  soul  I 
lay  hold  of  thy  Savior,  and  though  your 
hands  were  trembling  in  death  and  your 
life  pallid  with  your  last  agony,  verily  I 
say  unto  you  He  will  still  be  ready  to 
hear:  Jesus  receiveth  sinners;  it  is  noi 
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too  laU  /  But  beware  lest  any  of  you 
make  what  is  said  here  for  the  consola- 
tion of  the  desponding  an  exoase  for 
frivolity,  or  for  a  false  trust  in  that  se- 
curity*. '*  the  dying  hour  is  time  enough 
for  oonTersion."  Befleot,  that  beside 
the  thief  who  received  pardon  in  his 
death,  another  was  hanging  there  who 
remained,  even  in  death,  what  he  had 
been.  And  which  of  us  can  control  our 
hour  of  death  ?  What  if  there  should 
not  be  strength  enough  to  repent?  What 
if  you  could  not,  no  matter  how  you 
might  long  to,  pray  ?  What  if  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  your  death  were  to 
dap  together  like  a  stroke  and  leave  no 
time  to  cry,  *'  Help  Lord !"  and  you  were 
to  awaken  beyond  in  the  frightful 
vaults  of  hell:  too  late  I 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  To-day,  *•  To- 
day, if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts  T  To-day  you  still  have* 
life,  to-day  become  a  convert;  to-mor- 
row it  may  not  be  in  your  power. 

Help  us  thereunto,  dear  Lord,  by 
means  of  the  cross !  Make  the  solemn 
BmUnisoert,  remember,  of  this  Sunday, 
a  solemn  thing  unto  us  t  Teach  us  to  re- 
member that  we  must  die,  that  we  may 
become  wise !  But  do  Thou  not  re- 
member us  according  to  our  sins,  but 
according  to  Thy  great  mercy  !  Bemem- 
ber  us  in  our  last  extremity;  oh,  then 
lead  and  carry  us  safe  and  blessed 
through  all  our  fear  and  agony  to  where, 
with  the  blessed  thief  and  all  Thy  saints, 
we  shall  be  with  Thee,  in  paradise ! 
Amen. 


FBA7EB  FUBIITBD  AlH)  FBEVALENT. 
Bt  Bxv.  John  Matthews,  London,  Enq. 
ffft  abide  in  me,  and  my  loords  abide  in 
you,  ye  shkU  aakwhat ye  will,  and  it shaU 
he  done  imio  you, — John  xv:  7. 
TxN  times  in  this  and  the  preceding 
sentences  our  Lord  utters  this  word 
'*  abide."  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situ- 
ation. A  great  shock  had  been  given  to 
the  faith  of  the  disciples.  Tbey  had  pre- 
viously counted  upon  Christ's  continu- 
ance with  them.  All  the  Messianic  hopes 
of  their  day  taught  them  that  the 
Anointed  One  would  remain.  Gradually 
that  hope  is  taken  from  them.    Bapidly 


hastening  events  and  the  solemn  words  of 
Jesus,  convinced  them  at  last  that  Jesus 
was  soon  to  leave  them.  Great  events 
test  men's  characters.  This  period  in 
our  Lord's  history  sifted  the  inner  life 
of  the  disciples.  It  was  not  only  that 
He  was  to  depart  from  them,  but  by  a 
path  of  such  humiliation.  The  strange 
spectacle  of  Jesus,  their  Lord, apparently 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
and  submitting  to  unimagined  indig- 
nities, filled  them  with  astonishment, 
notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  they 
had  received.  Jesus  foresaw  all  this. 
His  disciples,  wavering,  inconsistency, 
cowardice,  in  the  time  of  danger,  was 
Tividly  realized.  He  knew  what  that 
wavering  meant.  He  saw  that  the  des- 
tinies of  His  kingdom  were  trembling 
in  the  balances,  and  that  a  supreme  ef- 
fort must  be  put  forth  by  Him  to  hold 
fast  His  disciples  to  himself  during 
that  ordeal,  and  so  He  utters  these 
memorable  words  at  the  Last  Sapper, 
and  appeals  to  their  love  and  hope  and 
gratitude  to  **  abide  in  him."  In  that 
word  is  summed  up  not  only  thdr  duty, 
but  the  work  of  Christ's  followers  stilL 
Toung  disciples  often  find  it  difficult 
to  know  what  they  are  to  do  after  their 
earthly  devotion  to  Christ  has  begun. 
Their  first  joy  and  peace  were  gained 
by  penitence  and  faith.  Are  these 
graces  to  be  exercised  still  V  May  they 
retain  the  joy  of  their  early  espousals? 
Or  is  that  state  necessarily  transient, 
and  must  they  fall  into  a  state  in  which 
their  life  is  to  be  regulated  by  maxims, 
rules,  and  minute  observances?  There 
is  no  necessity  that  our  early  joy  should 
be  quenched.  It  should  compose  itself; 
it  should  also  get  deeper  and  brighter. 
The  faith  and  obedience  we  exercised 
befofe  conversion  we  are  still  to  exer- 
cise until  they  become  settled  habits, 
discharged  uniformly  and  spontaneous- 
ly, and  applied  to  all  our  experiences. 
The  scholar  carries  on  his  culture  by 
the  same  processes,  enlarged  and  spe- 
cialized, as  those  by  which  he  began  to 
acquire  knowledge;  and  the  process  of 
the  spiritual  life  is  to  witness  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  powers  that  first  gained 
us  peace.    Having  come  to  Christ,  we 
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are  not  to  diverge  bat  oontinae,  and 
find  all  onr  growth  and  blessedness  by 
abiding  in  Him.  Wis  relation  to  na  is 
unalterable. 

2.  There  is  another  difflonlty  often 
felt  bj  Christians  which  is  solved  in 
this  passage.  We  all  suffer  from  too 
low  a  view  of  onr  ordinary  dnties.  Some 
have  to  follow  callings  in  which  the 
process  of  thought  and  imagination  are 
but  little  exercised.  A  cleverly  built 
machine  might  almost  do  what  they  do. 
They  feel  the  dullness  of  their  life,  and 
the  poor  results  arising  from  it,  and 
pursue  their  calling  with  but  little  glad- 
ness. That  is  a  condition  that  ought 
not  to  be.  How  can  it  be  remedied  ? 
If  we  could  see  our  work  as  part  of  the 
work  of  heaven,  if  we  felt  in  doing  it 
that  we  are  God's  instruments,  then 
all  life  would  be  transformed.  That 
experience  is  made  possible  to  us  by 
the  relation  the  glorified  Christ  bears 
to  us.  Abiding  in  Him,  not  only  as  a 
historic  Savior,  but  as  the  exalted  Lord, 
we  raise'all  our  duties  to  the  level  of 
His  throne.  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains us  in  all  we  do,  our  activities 
are  refiections  of  the  work  of  angels, 
that  obey  His  commandments,  hearken- 
ing to  the  voice  of  His  word. 

1.  The  first  great  condiiion  of  progress, 
ihen^  is  abiding  in  Christ,  Before  we  can 
fully  grasp  what  that  means,  we  must 
try  to  realize  what  Christ  had  been  to 
His  disciples,  what  He  claimed  to  be, 
and  how  those  claims  had  been  associ* 
ated.  Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  be  one 
with  God  by  his  very  nature,  and  from 
the  beginning.  Other  prophets  had 
fought  their  way  through  paths  of  peni- 
tence and  discipline  to  harmony  with 
God.  Christ  starts  with  God  from  the 
very  first.  His  aim  Is  not  to  seek  divine 
communion,  but  to  reveal  His  posses- 
sion of  it.  As  a  flower  grows  out  of  the 
earth,  so  His  being  gprows  up  out  of 
God  and  was  ever  in  Qod.  Every  de- 
sire of  His  Being  is  centred  upon  the 
Father.  No  quality  in  Him  is  in  ex- 
cess. Each  is  perfect,  all  are  perfectly 
oo-ordinated.  His  ideal  is  not  ahead 
of  the  reality.  All  His  perfection  with 
Him  is  natural,  spontaneous,  automatic. 


Our  nature  let  Alone  grows  weeds. 
Christ's  spontaneously  grew  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Disciples 
heard  His  august  claims.  Now  His 
original  and  audacious  measures  actu- 
ally shook  their  confidence.  If  He  had 
submitted  His  plan  of  saving  the  world 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  how 
many  votes  would  He  have  gained? 
How  many  voices  would  be  raised  in 
its  behalf?  It  would  be  regarded  as  * 
masterpiece  of  folly. 

Jesus  sees  how  mysterious  his  ways 
appear,  how  the  eclipse  that  is  to  fall 
upon  Hiiu  will  test  the  disciples.  And 
His  heart  goes  out  in  the  cry,  "abide 
in  me."  For  His  own  sake,  for  theirs, 
he  begs  it.  By  trust  and  obedience  and 
thought,  they  are  to  hold  fast  to  His  per- 
son and  teaching. 

2.  JE^  toords  also  are  to  abide  in  them, 
Christ  is  in  His  words  as  electricity  is 
in  the  clouds.  The  plant  is  in  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  is  in  the  plant.  Christ's 
words  are  broken  gleams  of  His  light 
adapted  to  us,  until  we  live  straight 
in  Him.  There  is  a  close  relation 
between  Christ  and  His  words.  They 
express  His  mind,  fully  so  far  as  words 
can.  Ordinary  biographies  only  im- 
perfectly refiect  their  hue.  Christ's 
very  soul  is  poured  out  in  His  speech 
in  all  subjects.  All  words  of  truth  are 
His.  "All  the  truth"  the  apostles  re- 
vealed and  disclosed  since  are  His. 
All  the  truths  of  art,  science,  civiliza- 
tion, are  words  of  Christ.  Christianity 
in  the  germ  in  the  past,  and  Christian- 
ity grown  to  its  present  dimensions, are 
His  also.  All  these  words  must  abide 
in  us,  if  our  prayers  are  to  be  large  and 
spiritual.  If  we  abide  in  the  Christ,  His 
words  will  abide  in  us.  The  words  of  all 
whom  we  love  deeply  ever  remain  with 
us.  They  are  to  be  in  us  as  an  inner 
law,  as  promises,  as  hopes,  as  the  ves- 
ture hiding  yet  revealing  Christ. 

3.  The  fffed  of  this  twofold  habit  in  the 
Ufe  of  prayer.  Before  Christ  came  prayer 
was  a  great  power,  but  never  snch  power 
as  is  ascribed  to  it  as  here.  '*  Ask  what  ye 
will ";  unknown  possibilities  to  prayer 
are  suggested  here.  His  words  in  us 
become  prophecies,  promises,  pledges. 
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of  wbftt  shall  be.  They  supply  the  in- 
ner conditions  on  which  the  promises 
4ae  falfilled. .  They  satisfy,  and  yet  kin- 
dle intenser  desires. 

How  is  it  the  indwelling  Ohrist  so 
«xpand8  the  power  of  prayer?    1.  By 
tnormoatiy  incrtating  our  sense  of  need. 
As  He  shows  ns  our  work  and  our  weak- 
ness, we  hanger  intensely  for  IMvine 
power.    All  life  becomes  a  disoipline 
to  teach  ns  onr  need.     His  words  stock 
the  sonl  with  populations  of  life,  and 
all  life  has  great  needs.    2.  CMst  trans- 
Jorms  the  gpfrU  qf  prayer.    Need  becomes 
asking.  We  ask  of  the  Father  in  Christ. 
We  ask  in  the  name  of  Ohrist.    What 
is  that  ?    It  is  in  imitation  of  Christ's 
example  in  prayer.     It  is  for  purposes 
related  to  Christ's  honor  and  kingdom. 
It  is  more  than  this.    It  is  asking  as  if 
we  were  Christ  Himself  asking.  ~Bom. 
Tiii:  26,  27.    Jesus  asked  largely  of  the 
father.    All  His  prayers  were  answered 
for  cTcry  kind  of  good    sought.    He 
teaches  us   here,  that,  as  His  solitary 
life  had  the    privilege    of   answered 
prayer,  so  the  life  He  imparts  to  His 
followers  shares  a  similar  glory.     In 
oar  union  and  communion  with  Him, 
we  are  partakers  of  all  His  fullness,  and 
of  His  prevalence  in  prayer.    We  pray 
■as  sons  of  €k>d  in  Christ.     Our  peti- 
tions are  prompted  by  the  Spirit.    Our 
desires  are  within  the  lines  of  Ood's 
wilL    3.  The  exaUed  Christ  maintains  the 
^owneetkmhetioeen  prayer  and  promised  re- 
sults.    He  lives  in  Heaven  to  meet  all 
our  needs.    Our  prayer  and  faith  are 
the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  His 
grace.    This  promise  is  based  upon  this 
deep  truth,  that  those  who  share  the 
mond  life  of  God  will  ultimately  share 
in  His  omnipotence,  and  in  His  posses- 
sions. Christ's  shared  the  Father's  love, 
and  now  possesses  His  omnipotence  and 
wields  all  the  sources  of  the  universe. 
In  our  degree  we  inherit  the  same  dig- 
nity.   The  words  of  Christ  in  us  impart 
the  moral  life  of  God.      The  possession 
of  His  moral  likeness  carries  with  it  the 
assurance  that  God's  omnipotence  and 
eternity  will  be  used  for  our  safety  and 
blessing.     We  seek  the  kingdom  in  all, 
«id  all  things  are  added.     We  possess 


the  Christ  and  all  things  are  ours  in 
Him. 


DESFSBATZOH  m  BELIQION. 

Bt  Bev.  J.  S.  AxTELL  [Prksbttebian], 

Celina,  Ohio. 
TJiomas  .  .  .  saidvnto  his  fellow  disciples  : 
Let  us,  also,  go  that  we  may  die  with 
him, — John  xi:  16;  xiv:  5;  xx:  25. 
Some  people  see  only  the  dark  side  of 
things.  To  them  the  seasons,  whether  wet 
or  warm  or  cold,  are  as  bad  as  they  can 
be.  The  clouds  always  threaten  deadly 
lightning,  and  the  winds  devastating 
storms.  Every  movement  in  life, 
whether  in  society,  business.  Govern- 
ment or  religion,  forebodes  only  evil. 
Such  people  may  wish  otherwise.  But 
looking  always  at  shadows,  the  dark 
and  unreal  forms,  frighten  them.  They 
may  be  true  followers  of  Jesus,  but  the 
way  seems  dark.  Every  step  is  taken 
in  a  kind  of  desperation,  and  they  go 
on  singing  mournfully: 

"  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go, 
I  am  resolved  to  try; 
For  if  I  stay  away  I  know 
I  mnst  forever  die." 

Thomas  was  one  of  this  kind  of 
Christians,  and  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  among  the  disciples  to  teach 
despondent  Christians  the  lessons  of 
Desperation  in  Religion. 

TTie  first  lesson  that  we  learn  from 
Thomas  is,  that  there  are  conditions  in  life 
wherein  ordy  an  act  of  desperation  will  keep 
us  with  Jesus, 

Ist.  A  gloomy  view  of  the  future 
may  require  an  act  of  desperation  to 

follow  Jesus.  Thomas  saw  the  dangers 
in  a  return  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  spies 
saw  the  giants  in  the  land  of  promise. 
Thomas  had  no  hope  of  success,  but 
he  showed  his  love  for  the  Master,  and 
something  of  the  heroic,  when  he  said  : 
**Letus,  also,  go  that  we  may  die  with 
him." 

Many  say:  "We  live  in  degenerate 
days,"  **  There  is  no  hope  of  the  con- 
version of  the  world."  •*  Infidelity  and 
worldliness  are  sure  to  conquer."  But, 
if  such  go  on  with  Jesus,  they  will  find, 
as  Thomas  did.  that  all  will  come  out 
better  than  they  think. 
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2d.  Intelleotaal  difflonlties  oonoem- 
iog  the  way  of  life  may  reqaire  an  act 
of  desperation  to  keep  us  with  Jesas. 
This,  Thomas  felt  when  on  another 
ooeasion  he  said  :  "Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thoa  goest,  and  how  can  we 
know  the  way?"    (John  xiv:  5.) 

Jesus  did  not  explain  all  to  Thomas, 
bat  said:  *' I  am  the  way  and  the  trath 
and  the  life."  We  are  not  expected  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  infinite 
truth.     We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  logic. 

They  who  follow  Jesus,  even  in  des- 
peration, will  find  the  way  brighten  as 
they  go. 

3d.  Serious  doubts  concerning  the 
essential  facts  of  Christianity  will  re- 
quire an  act  of  desperation  to  keep  us 
faithful. 

Thomas  doubted  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  for  a  while  seems  to  have 
deserted  the  company  of  the  disciples. 
(John  xx:  24-28.)  But  only  by  joining 
them  again,  though  in  desperation,  is 
he  able  to  see  his  risen  Lord. 

We  should  follow  Jesus  even  though 
the  greatest  desperation  be  necessary. 

** Encompassed  with  clouds  of  dis- 
tress," etc. 

Secondly,  we  learn  from  Thomas  that 
the  results  qffoUotoing  Jesus  in  despercUion 
are  sad  experiences^  but  final  triumph, 

Ist  With  Thomas*  fears,  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  passoTcr  were 
far  from  pleasant.  Much  of  our  distress 
comes  from  our  groundless  fears. 

2d.  With  Thomas*  perplexities,  the 
communion  discourse  of  our  Lord  could 
give  little  satisfaction  or  comfort.  Much 
of  our  perplexity  comes  from  our  own 
dullness  and  lack  of  faith. 

Sd.  With  Thomas'  doubts  and  hesi- 
tation, the  sorrows  of  the  crucifixion 
are  prolonged  and  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
Lord  delayed. 

4th.  By  keeping  right  on,  though  in 
desperation,  we  are  able  at  last  to  ex- 
claim with  Thomas  :  **  My  Lord  and  my 
God !" 

Thirdly,  we  learn  from  Thomas  that 
foUovoing  Jesus  in  desperation  is  acceptable, 
but  following  in  perfect  faiih  and  love  is 
better, 

1st.  The  surrender  of  the  will  and 


life  to  Jesus  is  commendable,  eren 
though  the  intellect  be  in  darkness. 

2d.  The  surrender  of  the  will  and 
life  to  Jesus  is  the  only  way  to  get  oat 
of  darkness. 

3d.  Following  Jesus  in  desperation 
implies  some  faith  and  love  for  Him. 

4th.  Assurance  of  faith  is  desirable 
and  attainable. 

6th.  Perfect  faith  and  lore  take  away 
all  necessity  for  desperation ;  for  faith 
is  the  foundation  and  "  cTidence  of  the* 
things  not  seen,"  and  "  perfect  IotO' 
casteth  out  fear." 

**  Why  thonld  the  ohlldrsn  of  a  king 
Oo  mourning  all  their  dajs/'  ato. 


CHBISTZA2I  OOlTSCIENnOVSlilESSL 
Bt  F.   H.  Kbbfoot,  D.D.,   [Baptist],. 

Bbookltn. 
I  have  lived  in  aU  good  conseienoe  btfors- 

God  until  this  day. — Acts  xxiii:  1. 

A  SEBMOM  on  Christian  conscientious* 
ness  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  ever 
heard  or  read.    The  infrequency  of  its- 
discussion  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  ap> 
preciation  of  its  importance  to  a  noble, 
stalwart  manhood.    To  no  faculty  can 
the  truth  appeal  so  powerfully;  none  is. 
more  trustworthy  in  the  religious  life. 
The  Bible  appeals  to  the  emotions,  the 
imagination  and  the  will,  but  the  sense* 
of  oblip;ation  is  of  prime  importance. 
The  first  discourse  I  ever  preached  in 
this  pulpit  was  on  this  theme  of  Duty, 
and  if  I  knew  that  this  were  my  last  ap- 
peal I  would  take  no  other  topia 

1.  What    is  Oonscience?    It   is   the- 
moral  sense,  the  faculty  which  recog- 
nizes right  and  wrong,  as  truly  a  faculty 
as  is  the  Will  or  Intellect.    Only  when, 
it  has  its  proper  place  in  man  is  he  truly 
godlike.  Without  moral  tone,  brilliancy 
of  talent  and  wealth  of  learning  and  re- 
finement of  manners  are  of  little  value. 
As  in  individual  so  in  national  char- 
acter.    Greece  rose  to  the  highest  acme- 
of  art  and  culture,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nation  was  morally  degraded, 
for  it  had  no  sharp-cut  ideas  of  right 
an  d'  wron  g.  Only  righteousness  exalteth. 
a  nation  in  true  greatness. 

Conscience  links  the  soul  to    God, 
Herbert  Spencer  and  other  materialistic 
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2.  It  was  reasonable. 

3.  It  was  oommendable,  if  Tiewed 
in  the  light  of  oantion. 

XL  Thx  Bkkotal  OF  THX  Doubt. 

1.  Required  inoontroTertible  eyi- 
dence. 

2.  Beqoired  an  honest  mind. 

3.  Bequired  a  seeking  mind. 

4.  These  requirements  existed,  hence 
the  Terdiot,  My  Lord  and  my  God. 

OOMGLUSION. 

L  An  honest  doubt,  when  coupled 
with  an  earnest  seeking  for  the  truth, 
is  honorable. 

2.  Qod  will  meet  such  a  doubt  with 
sufficient  evidence  of  His  truth. 


^•^ 
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AID  TESTS  OF  aiOEHT  LSAB- 

nra  SSB1C01T8. 

1.  What  to  to  Become  of  Oar  Ohildren.  "See- 
ing th*t  hto  life  to  bound  np  in  the  tod's 
life."— Qen.  xlir:  80.  T.  De  Witt  Tiftlmage, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

S.  What  the  Age  Demands  of  Oar  Toang  Men. 
**  Olrd  ap  now  thy  loine  like  a  mau.  fur  I 
will  demand  of  thee»  and  answer  thoo  me." 
—Job  xzzTlii:  8.  Clinton  Locko.  D.D., 
Chlosgo. 

S.  Wandering,  and  What  it  Costo.  .  **  As  a  bird 
that  wandsreth  from  her  nest,  so  to  a  man 
that  wandersth  from  hto  place."— Prov. 
zxTli:  8.    T.  L.  Ouyler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

4.  A  Bad  Porchase  (To  yoang  men).  "So  he 
fJonahJ  paid  the  fkre  thereof /'—Jonah  i:  8. 
Ber.  Wayland  Hoyt»  Philadelphia. 

^  The  Pharisees  of  the  Nineteenth  (lentory. 
"  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  yipezs,  how 
can  ye  escape  the  damuation  of  hellt"— 
Matt.  iU:  S3.  J.  B.  Hawthorne.  D.D..  At- 
lanta. Oa. 

t.  The  Need  of  Intense  Earnestness.  "The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  solferoth  violence,  and 
the  violent  taketh  it  bv  force."-  Matt,  xi: 
13.    T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  York. 

T.  Anointed  Preaching  and  Wrathful  Hearing. 
"  All  bare  him  witnesn  ...  at  thegracious 
words  which  proceeded  oot  of  hto  moaUi. 
.  .  .  Andall  they  in  the  synagogue,  when 
they  heard  these  thingi.  were  filled  with 
wzatli."- Lake  iv.  23,  ^.  A.  T.  Pi«rson. 
D  J>..  Philadelphia. 

a.  The  Original  Missionary  Type.    "The  Son 
of  Man  to  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."- Luke  xiz:  10.     C.  F 
Deems.  D.D.,  New  York. 

9.  CSirtot  and  Superficial  Reforms.  **  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  Ood."- John  ill:  a  John  H.  Bar- 
rows, D.D.,  Chicago. 
10.  The  Noblest  Labor  Union.  "We  then,  as 
woriters  together  with  him,  beseech  you 
also  that  ye  receive  not  the  nace  of  Ood  in 
vain."- 2  Cor.  vl:  1.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D., 
Boston,  Mass. 
U.  A  Beneficent  Life  both  the  Evidence  and  the 
Frnltof  ThiePietv.  "Charge  them  that  are 
rich  in  thto  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded, "  etc  — 1  Tim.  vi:  17-19.  wm. 
Ormtoton.  D.D..  New  York. 
U.  Significanoe  of  Sofferlng.  "  Now  no  chasten- 
ing fbr  the  present  seemeth  to  be  Joyous, 
bat  ipievoas;  bat  nevArtheless,"  etc  Heb. 
xii:  11.  Ber.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brook- 
lyn. 


13.  Consecrated  Power.   "  Let  him  know  that  he 

which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  hto  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death," 
etc.  James  v:  20.  J.  P.  Newman.  DJ)., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

14.  Love's  Complaining.    "  Nevertheless  I  have 

somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love.  Remember  therefore 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen  and  repent," 
etc.— Rev.  ii:  4.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
London,  Bug. 

15.  Jesus  the  Lamb.    "  And  behold  in  the  midst 

of  the  elders  there  stood  a  tomb  as  if  it  had 
been  slain."  —  Rev.  v:  6.  A.  J.  Oordon. 
DJ).,  Boston. 

16.  The  Meaning  of  the  Coming  of  Christ    "  He 

which  teetifled  these  thiuKS  saith  surely  I 
come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so  come  Lord 
Jesus. '^  — Rev.  xxli:  20.  PhiUips  Brooks, 
DJ>.,  Boston. 


SUGKIESTIVI!  THEHES. 

1.  Evidence  on  the  plane  of  the  Senses.  ("  And 
when  he  [Jacob]  saw  the  wagons  which 
Josep)i  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of 
Jacob  .  .  .  revived,  and  Israel  said.  It 
to  enough  :  Joseph  my  son  to  yet  alive:  I 
will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." — Qeu. 
xlv:  -27,  28.) 

3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Twenty  Loaves.    ('*  Hto 

servitor  said.  What,  Hbould  I  set  this  before 
a  hundred  men?  U«  said  again.  Give  the 
people  that  they  may  eat :  for,"  etc.— 
2  Kings  iv:  43,  44.) 

8.  The  Question  of  Questions.  (**  Man  giveth  up 
the  ghost  and  vohert  i»  he  ?^'— Job  xiv:  10.) 

4.  The  Way  a  Sinner  was  Converted.     ("I 

thought  on  my  ways— and  turned  my  feet 
onto  thy  testimonies.  I  made  haste  and 
delayed  not— to  keep  thy  oommandmento." 
-Ps.  cxix:  69,  eo.) 
6.  The  Torch  that  Enlightens  the  World.  ("Thy 
word  to  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path  ^'— Ps.  cxix:  106.) 

6.  The  Laws  of  the  Universe  work  for  Right- 

eousness. ("  The  wealth  of  the  sinner  to 
toid  up  for  the  just."— Prov.  xiii:  22.) 

7.  The  Recognition  of  Property  iu  the  results 

of  Labor.  ("  It  to  a  good  thing  and  comely 
for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  en^oy 
the  good  of  all  his  tobor  .  .  . ;  for  it  to 
hto  portion.'"- Eccl.  v:  18  ) 

8.  The  Heinonsnees  of  Rebellion  against  the 

Lord.  ("Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Behold  I 
will  csst  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth; 
thto  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast 
taught  rebellion  against  the  Lord." — Jer. 
xxviii:  16.) 

9.  The  Discipline  of  the  Soul.    ("Enter  yo  in 

at  the  straight  gate."- Matt,  vii:  13.) 

10.  Satan's  Opportunities.    ("  While  men  slept. 

his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat"-  Matt.  xiU:  26.) 

11.  The  Devil  Sure  of  hto   Purpose.    ("And 

went  hto  way."  [He  has  sown  the  tares  on 
the  sly.  nature  will  do  the  rest  J— Matt, 
xiii:  26.) 

12.  The  Law  of  Universal  Being.    ("  None  of  us 

liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self."— Rom.  xiv:  7.) 

13.  The  Recognition  of  the  Spiritual  in  Bfan. 

(**  Yo  know  how  through  infirmity  of  the 
flesh  I  preached  tho  gospel  unto  you  at  the 
first  And  my  temptation  which  was  in 
the  flesh  ye  despised  not:  but  received  mo 
as  an  angel  of  Ood,  even  as  Christ  Jesus." 
Oal.  iv:  13, 17.) 

14.  Men  who  were  willing  to  be  in  a  Minority 

for  Conscience'  Sake.  ("  Thou  hast  a  few 
names  even  in  Sardto  which  have  not  de- 
filed their  garmcnto;  and  they  shall  walk 
with  me  in  white."— Rev.  iU:  4.) 
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Jan.  5. — Thx  Supbxmn  Bswabd  of  a 
DsYOTXD  LiFB.~Dan.  xii:  3. 

These  words  recognize  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  being  saved,  and  sav- 
ing others.  They  that  are  "wise,**  ue., 
personally  believe  and  accept  Chrint, 
**  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament" — ^like  the  sky  illumined  by 
the  snn;  but  **they  that  tarn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever*' — as  auna  in  the  everlasting  king- 
dom I  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  glorious  reward  than  this.  Let  us 
glance  a  moment 

L  At  thx  Skbvigx. — "  They  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness.** 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  wise  in  our  own 
behalf,  to  get  into  the  kingdom  ourselves. 
The  Christian  life  is  a  '*  calling,"  a  '*  ser- 
vice,** in  which  and  by  which  we  are  to 
honor  Christ,  and  walk  in  His  footsteps 
and  strive  to  save  our  fellow-sinners, 
and  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  To  live  for  self,  even 
if  it  includes  our  own  salvation,  is  to 
dishonor  our  Master,  to  live  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet  this  is  the  way  many  Christians 
do  live.  They  have  no  real  sympathy 
with  Christ  in  the  travail  of  His  soul  for 
sinners.  They  never  take  hold  of  the 
work  of  saving  others.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed in  their  personal  concerns.  If 
they  are  going  to  heaven  at  all,  they  are 
going  alone.  They  take  no  one  with 
them.  They  turn  none  to  righteousness. 
The  Master  expects  service^  earnest,  de- 
voted, unselfish,  persistent  work,  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  convert,  to  make 
Him  known  to  others,  to  prevail  on 
dying  sinners  to  turn  and  live.  And 
faithfulness  to  Christ  will  insure  the 
bringing  in  of  souls.  His  service  is  not 
a  fruitless  service.  Even  the  one  talent 
will  gain  another  talent,  while  the  ten 
talents  will  gain  other  ten. 

n.  As  THE  Bewabd.  Shall  shine  **  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

1.  The  reward  of  j^thful  Christian 
service  is  sure.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christ's  kingdom. 


It  was  for  the  glory  set  before  ffim  that 
Christ  endured  and  suffered.  And  Ha 
holds  out  the  same  motive  to  His  disd- 
ples.  He  does  not  call  us  to  service 
without  the  assurance  of  a  correspond- 
ing reward.  If  He  calls  to  ardnoos 
work,  to  sacrifices  and  hardships  and 
perils  and  losses,  for  His  sake.  He  points 
to  a  glorious  future  as  the  recompense. 
And  He  never  fails  to  make  good  Hi» 
promise.  Every  saint  in  heaven  is  in 
possession  of  a  reward  infinitely  richer 
and  greater  than  it  hath  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  oonoeive.  In 
the  service  of  mammon,  failure  and  dis- 
appointment is  the  rule,  and  there  are 
no  exceptions  to  it.  But  never  is  it  so 
in  the  service  in  which  the  Christian  ia 
engaged.     **  8haU  shine,"  eta 

2.  The  reward  is  a  dbcrimbiaUmf  and 
proportionate  reward.  Christ,  the  finiL 
Judge,  will  know  the  kind  and  measure 
and  effectiveness  of  every  man's  service,, 
and  this  reward  hereafter  will  be  in  strict 
accordance  therewith.  Now,  it  is  other- 
wise. The  rule  is  not  applied  here. 
Each  individual  is  not  singled  out  and 
the  exact  results  of  his  life  setoff  to  him 
and  the  award  rendered.  "One  stir 
will  differ  from  another  star  in  glory,"* 
as  few  or  many  were  "turned  to  righte- 
ousness." It  is  only  they  that  tnm 
many  to  righteousness  that  are  to  "ahint 
as  stars  forever  and  ever.** 

3.  The  reward  will  be  one  of  Ught  mt 
glory  unspeakable.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  so  glorious  as  the  stars,  the  cen* 
tree  and  illuminating  power  of  vast  sys^ 
tems  in  the  stellar  universe.  And  what 
these  are  in  Gk>d's  vast  material  uni^ 
verse,  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness will  be  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
the  future. 

4.  The  reward  will  be  enduring:  "as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever."  Never  will 
their  light  go  out.  Never  will  they 
to  roll  on  in  their  majestic  orbits. 


Jan.  12.— OocupT  till  I  Con.-— Luke* 
xix:  13. 
The  principles  involved  in  this  paia* 
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ble  are  of  nniTersal  application.  Thej 
•oome  home  to  every  man,  and  he  can- 
not erade  them.  "  Occupy  Wl  1  come,'* 
jffe  the  Bolemn  words  addressed  hy  the 
ascended  Lord  to  every  soul  who  re- 
eeiyes  the  Gospel  message. 

L    "OCXJUPT." 

This  word  is  significant,  and  sharply 
•defines  and  expresses  a  truth  that  we 
are  prone  to  forget  and  disregard.  It 
does  not  imply  ownership,  simply  use, 
And  nse  with  particular  reference  to  the 
.aetoal  owner,  and  the  account  we  are  to 
render  to  Him.  The  talents  intrusted 
io  His  serrants  were  not  given  to  them, 
only  *'  deliyered  to  them**  for  lawful  use 
till  ffis  return.  All  the  ten  servants  but 
one  so  understood  it  and  acted  accord* 
ingly,  and  were  generously  rewarded. 
The  one  delinquent  did  not  steal  or  mis- 
appropriate his  Lord's  money,  only  hid 
it  in  a  napkin,  and  so  it  gained  nothing, 
and  his  Lord  was  wroth  and  punished 
him  sore. 

The  sad  truth  is,  the  most  of  us  use 
the  talents  which  Providence  intrusts 
io  us  as  if  we  had  a  righi  to  them,  an 
•otoneraMp  in  them,  and  so  can  dispose 
of  them  as  we  please.  The  idea  that 
we  are  simply  "  stewards  "  and  must 
render  a  rigid  account,  and  may  he 
called  to  do  it  any  hour,  does  not  pos- 
sess our  minds  and  rule  our  conduct. 

n.    "  Occupy  "  WHAT  ? 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  in- 
trust to  our  keeping.  The  trusts  are 
•different  in  kind  and  dififerent  in  de- 
gree. To  some  "ten  talents,"  to  others 
^'five,"  and  to  others  but  *'  one  talent," 
4s  bestowed.  To  some  the  trust  may 
.consist  in  wealth,  or  in  the  capacity  and 
opportunity  to  acquire  wealth  in  an 
honorable  way.  To  some  is  given  men- 
tal powers,  or  spiritual  gifts  of  a  high 
order.  To  others  social  qualities  and 
personal  attractions, which  give  them  ex- 
"traordinary  influence  in  society.  No 
matter  what  the  nature  or  measure  of 
the  endowment  —  one  and  the  same 
principle  runs  through  them  all.  "  Oc- 
cupy "  them,  whatever  they  be  :  fully 
enter  into  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Divine  trust.  The  man  of  one  tal- 
i«nt  is  Just  AS  sure  to  be  called  to  ac- 


count and  rewarded  or  punished  as  the 
man  of  ten  talents.  No  one  will  be  ex- 
cused on  any  plea  whatsoever. 

m.    Occupy  TILL  I  OOICB. 

There  are  three  things  which  deserve 
special  consideration  under  this  head. 
We  cannot  enlarge  upon  them,  only 
state  them. 

1.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  to  every 
servant  is  a  matter  of  absolute  cerininty. 
The  plain  import  of  Scripture  teaching 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject.  Whether 
it  be  a  speedy,  visible  coming,  to  set  up 
a  personal  reign  on  the  earth,  as  some 
teach,  or  the  coming  toerch  in  the  hour 
of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment,  it 
matters  little. 

2.  The  day  and  the  hour  of  the  Lord's 
coming  is  known  to  no  man.  It  may  not 
be  in  many  years,  and  it  may  be  to-day. 
It  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  specula- 
tion even.  "Occupy  <iB/ come."  The 
dictate  of  prudence,  of  wisdom,  is,  to 
be  always  ready  and  waiting. 

3.  This  coming,  whenever  it  be,  is  as- 
sociaUd  toiih  a  personal  (tccounting  to  the 
Lord  of  aU,  He  knows  the  exact  num- 
ber of  talents  intrusted  to  each,  and 
each  will  be  required  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  how  he  has  used  them;  and 
the  measure  of  his  reward  will  be  the 
measure  of  his  faithfulness. 


Jon.  19.— The  Chubch  and  the  Fam- 
ily.—1  Eph.  iv:  1-16;  Col.  iii:  18-26. 

The  passages  referred  to  clearly  out- 
line the  object,  the  scope  and  the  funda- 
mental principles*  of  these  two  great 
agencies,  which  Qod  has  established  for 
the  government  and  the  salvation  of 
monkind.  The  single  point  of  the  broad 
subject  that  we  shall  consider  at  pres- 
ent, is  the  intimate  and  radical  relation  of 
the  two.  This  is  not  clearly  understood 
and  duly  emphasized,  especially  in  our 
day.  The  family  compact  as  a  Divine 
institution  and  as  an  essential  agency  in 
society,  both  in  Church  and  State,  has 
not  been  sedulously  guarded  from  pro- 
fanation, and  its  integrity  is  now  as- 
sailed by  manifold  influences  that  are 
fast  weakening  its  power  and  threaten- 
ing its  overthrow. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the 
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dMign  and  fundamental  dements  of  the 
Family  institate.    The  foundation  of  it 
was  laid  in  Eden  before  the  Fall,  in  the 
solemn  marriage  of  the  head  of  the  race, 
consecrating  their    love    in    the   most 
sacred,   intimate  and  enduring  union 
known  on  earth.    The  Family  is  truly  a 
rd'ujious  institute,  in  its  design  and  orig- 
inal scope.    It  was  to  secure  a  righte- 
ous seed  in  the  earth,  along  the  line  of 
covenant  grace  and  family  piety.    When 
the    race    became    so   corrupt  as    to 
threaten   the  extinction  of  piety,  Qod 
separated  Abraham  from  the  race,  and 
re-established  the  Church  in  him  and  in 
his  descendants,  and  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  him,  in  which  his  "  seed  to 
the  latest  generation"  should  partici- 
pate.   The  family  made  a  Redeemer 
possible.    The  family  is  meant  to  con- 
secrate God's  elect  from  the  womb,  and 
from  infancy  to  *'  train  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.*' 
The  real  design  of  the  family  institute 
is   developed  only  in  the  Church,   of 
which  Christ  is  the  head.    The  family 
answers  its  end  only  when  it  is  made  the 
nursery  and  the  vestibule  of  the  Church. 
An  ungodly  family,  living  only  for  self, 
and  for  this  vain  world,  no  matter  what 
its  social  standing  and  virtues  may  be, 
is  abhorred  of  Gk>d  and  lives  aside  from 
the  high  purpose  of  its  ordination.     "I 
will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  my  name."   God  es- 
tablished the  Family  as  an  essential  part 
of  His  grand  scheme  for  the  redemption 
of  the  race,  just  as  really  as  the  Church 
itself.     And  to  divorce  the  family  from 
religion  and  from  the  Church  is  to  de- 
feat the  object  of  Christ's  mission.  The 
two  are  indissolnbly  united.    The  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.    The 
family  is  as  essential  to  the  Church  as 
the  Church  is  essential  to  the  family. 
The  decadence  of  the  one  is  the  sure 
decadence  of  the  other.    The  main  rea- 
son why  the  Church  to-day  is  so  lifeless, 
80  weak  in  the  faith,  so  engrossed  with 
the  world,  and  living  so  far  from  God, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  family— in  the  de- 
cay of  family  instruction  and  discipline, 
family  religion  and  consecration  to  God. 
And  the  reason  why  this  deplorable  state 


of  things  exists  in  the  family,  is  largely 
due  to  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
Church,  grown  so  worldly  in  spirit,  de- 
parted so  far  from  the  example  and 
teaching  of  the  Divine  Master. 
Appucation. 

1.  Let  us  thoroughly  understand  and 
ponder  the  relations  of  these  two  great 
Divine  agencies  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

2.  Let  us  give  earnest  heed  to  the 
Family  institute,  as  the  primary  and 
fundamental  agency  for  the  continuance 
and  growth  of  the  Church. 

S.  Let  there  be  more  prayer,  more 
solicitude,  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  parents,  in  behalf 
of  the  family,  the  children  in  all  our 
households,  that  they  may  be  sanctified 
unto  the  Lord. 


Jan.  26.— Ths  Loss  and  Gain  n  bx- 
GoioNa  A  Chbistian. — CoL  iii:  1-15. 

Taking  man  as  he  is  in  his  essential 
nature,  and  in  his  conditions  and  envi- 
ronments, there  is  a  loss  side,  as  well  as 
gain,  in  becoming  a  Christian.  And 
Christ  desires  every  soul  to  *'  count  the 
cost "  before  enlisting. 

I.  Let  us  honestly  and  fairly  set  down, 
what  properly  pertains  to  the  loss  side. 

1.  The  radio&l  requirement  of  God's 
service  is  the  entire  unconditional  »ii&mi«- 
sUm  of  our  will  to  His.  This  comes  hard 
on  human  nature,  and  often  it  is  the 
last  point  to  yield !  And  it  causes  a  life- 
long fight.  The  ungodly  escape  this 
conflict  of  wills. 

2.  The  principle  of  sdf-denial  mm 
through  the  entire  service  of  Gk>d.  Ai 
the  threshold  of  the  new  life  we  are  met 
with  the  stern  requirement,  *'  Deny  thy- 
self and  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
me."  We  must  renounce  a  life  of  ease, 
worldly  pleasure,  sinful  indulgence, 
self-interest,  and  commit  ourselvfls 
openly  and  unqualifiedly  to  a  life  of 
obedience,  consecration,  and  unselfish 
service. 

3.  The  Christian  life  is  one  of  constant 
fellowship  icUhihe sufferings  <^  Christ  The 
Christian  must  die  daily  to  sin  in  his 
own  nature,  to  sinful  attractions  aroxwd 
him,  and  bear  his  cross  on  every  field* 
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tt  every  step  in  life.  He  must  bind  to 
his  Boal  the  sins  and  miseries  and  sor- 
rows of  others,  and  spend  bimself  to 
eomforiaad  relieye  and  save  his  fellow- 
sinners. 

Lei  these  particulars  sn£Elce  on  the 
loss  side  of  religion.  They  are  snflElcient 
to  deter  mnltitades  from  choosing  the 
Christian  life. 

n.  The  gain  side. 

The  service  of  God  is  a  reasonable 
serriee.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or 
nnnatnral  about  it.  God  mles  here  by 
motives,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  The 
loss,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  is 
aetnal,  and  some  might  think  serious, 
but  the  good  infinitely  ontweip^hs  the 
possible  loss.    If  we  strike  the  balance, 


even  as  a  matter  of  loss  and  gain,  the 
advantage  is  immensely  on  the  side  of 
Ohrist  and  His  service.  No  language  can 
do  justice  to  the  gain  side  of  godliness. 

1.  It  brings  peace  of  mind,  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  And  is  there  a  greater 
blessing  than  a  good  conscience,  a  soul 
at  peace  with  God  and  with  itself? 

2.  It  begets  a  **  lively  hope  "—a  hope 
full  of  comfort  and  blessedness. 

3.  It  quickens  the  soul  into  newness* 
of  life  and  lifts  it  up  into  fellowship 
with  God  and  angels  in  its  aims  and 
desires. 

4.  It  dignifies  existence  and  makes  it 
to  answer  its  chief  end. 

5.  It  insures  a  useful  life,  a  happy 
death,  and  a  glorious  future. 
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What  is  ih»  golden  mean  hdvoten  the 
dnd  termon  and  the  sensational  sermon  f 

Tbm  question,  as  it  stands,  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms,  for,if  "sensational " 
be  the  oonverse  to  **  dead,"  it  means  the 
sameas "alive,**  andsurely  nothing  could 
be  a  golden  mean  between  what  is  dead 
and  what  is  alive;  yet  the  intent  of  the 
question  is  plain,  and  it  has  reference 
to  the  distinction,  which  is  a  real  one, 
between  true  and  false  sensationalism 
in  preaching. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  a  sensational  age. 
It  is  not,  at  all  events,  a  dead  age.  Such 
activity,  such  wonderful  things  occur- 
ring, such  brilliant  scientific  discover- 
ies, such  peering  into  mysteries,  such 
discontent  of  life,  such  unsatisfied  am- 
bition, such  planning  and  doing  as  if 
nothing  bad  been  done,  such  novel, 
startling  and  audacious  forms  both  of 
good  and  evil,oonstitute  a  state  of  things 
that  has  never  before  been  seen  to  such 
sn  extent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  it  will  come.  There  is  electricity  in 
the  air.  Everything  is  surcharged  with 
it  The  newspaper,  bringing  the  ends 
of  the  earth  together  like  the  points  of 
a  g^vanic  battery,  gives  us  a  shock,  and 
we  almost  see  the  flash  produced  by  a 
■killfal  manipulation  of  the  popular  sen- 
litional  nerve.  The  lit6rature,especially 
the  flctitioQS  literature,  in  the  hands  of 


young  people,  instead  of  being  the 
healthy  study  of  nature  as  in  Scott's  nov- 
els, and  in  such  a  story  as  Blackmore*s 
<*LornaDooDe,^or  the  more  subjective 
development  of  character  and  thought 
as  in  "Henry  Esmond,"  "Hypatia," 
and  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  or  even 
of  the  pure  affections,  is  bo  exclusively 
sensational,  that  it  seems  as  if  there 
could  be  nothing  hereafter  new  to  the 
young,  nothing  of  *'  wonder,  hope  and 
love,"  and  assuredly  nothing  of  horror, 
shame  and  detestable  vice.  In  such  a. 
time,  for  preaching  alone  to  be  dead 
through  its  dullness,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unfortunate.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
famous  iceberg  in  the  green  meadow. 
Let  the  sermon  fail  in  other  things, 
but  let  it  be,  at  all  events,  olive  in  in- 
terest and  attraction.  "Eloquence,"  Em- 
erson says,  ''must  be  attractive.  The 
virtue  of  books  is  to  be  readable,  and  of 
orators  to  be  interesting."  There  should 
be  substantial  and  original  thought 
in  every  sermon,  but  no  matter  how 
much  thought  you  ha^e  in  your  ser- 
mon, if  people  will  not  listen  to  it,  what 
is  the  use  ?  There  is  a  sensationalism 
then  which  is  genuine  and  true,  which 
means  life,  and  which  is  the  communica- 
tion of  living  truth  and  thought.  To 
take  the  lowest  view,  although  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  this    kind  of  meta« 
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physios,  it  is  through  the  senses,  or 
■nrhat  is  called  the  senRe-peroeption.that 
we  obtain   the   primitive  material   of 
knowledge,  and  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  acquisition  and  formation  of 
ideas.    The  senses,   through  their  ca- 
pacity  of    feeliDg    and    imagination, 
gather  together  what  the  reason  works 
upon,  and  from  which  it  brings  forth  its 
more  perfect  ideas.   The  sense  of  things 
felt  strongly,  is  the  preacher's  arsenal  of 
effective  weapons.  The  allegory  of  *<  the 
•ewe  lamb  "  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  sen- 
sationalism that  Nathan,  the  propliet- 
preacher,  employed  to  wing  the  truth 
to  the  king's  conscience.    The  appeal 
of  Whitefleld  to  the  angel  flying  heaven- 
ward, and  his  bold  use  of  the  passing 
thunder-storm  to  intensify  the  solem- 
nity of  religious  exhortation,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  sensational,  but  not  on 
that  account  less  genuine  and  forcible. 
Pulpit-style  should  not  lack  this  vital 
quality,  which  makes  it  popular.   Feel- 
ing that  gives  birth  to  lively  illustra- 
tion, to  pictures,  to  vividness  of  fancy, 
to  simple  pathos,   to  the  sympathetic 
and  unreserved  expression  of  belief,  to 
honest  love  of  good  and  to  honest  hate  of 
evil,  never  fails  to  awaken  correspondent 
feeling.    No  danger  of  deadness  here. 
2^0  fear  of  dullness  where  the  heart  is 
really  moved  with  a  sincere  passion  to 
so  set  forth  the  truth  as  to  move  other 
-men  and  save  them.  Often  the  church's 
hearth  is  cleanly  swept,  the  fuel  is  laid 
in  the  most  scientific  fashion,  and  the 
patient  congregation  wait  to  be  warmed 
and  fed,  but  what  is  wanting  (?)— ^re. 
True  feeling  in  the  preacher  is  wanting. 
Divine  truth  needs  to  be  taken  out  of 
cold  abstractions  and  cast  into  concrete 
forms ;  it  must  become  alive  through 
the  feeling  of  the  preacher.    There  are 
not  many  in  an  American  congregation 
who  do  not  believe  in  a  God,  or  in  Jesus 
Christ,    who   was   sent   to   reveal   the 
Father's  love  to  men;  but  yet  they  do  not 
feel  these  great  truths  enough  to  make 
them  real  for  their  eternal  life.     The 
preacher  who  does  feel    them  makes 
others  feel  them.    His  argument  is  not 
that  kind  of  reasoning  which  entraps 
ihe  intellect  for  a  while,  but  it  also  wins 


the  heart,  the  oonsdenoe,  and  the  wiU. 
There  is,  it  may  thus  be  seen,  a  true 
sensationalism  in  preaching  without 
which  the  sermon  would  be  dead.  How 
is  this  to  be  distinguished  from  fidse 
sensationalism  ? 

The    distinction   between  irae  and 
fiUse  sensationalism  in  preaching  ap- 
pears to  me  chiefly  to  oonsiti  in  two 
things,  viz. :  true  knowledge  and  moral 
earnestness.    The  false  preacher  has  no 
real  and  thorough    knowledge  of  his 
subject.    Neither  by  experience  nor  by 
study  has  he  come  to  the  dear  posses- 
sion of  truth.    The  truth  is  not  his,  is 
not  inwrought  in  him,  so  that  he  knows 
that  of  which  he  speaks.    He  is,  in  so 
far,  a  charlatan,  who  makes  a  show  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  not  master. 
In  like  manner  one  may  call  himself  a 
scientist  and  deal  out  his  opinions  and 
prophecies  —  very  sensational   ones  — 
whose  knowledge  is  entirely  superfidaL 
A  man  who  has  read  a  few  books  on  art 
and  seen  a  few  pictures  may   esteem 
himself  an  art  critic,  fitted  io  judge  the 
great  works ;  whereas  a  knowledge  of 
art  comes  through  the  experience  and 
observation  of  a  lifetime,and  is  perhaps 
the  inheritance  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions of  culture.    Taste  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.    So,  indeed,  in  some  sense 
is  the  capacity  to  teach  religious  truth; 
which  capacity  is  the  fruit  of  religious 
culture,  meditation,  work  and  personal 
experience.    The  sensational  preacher, 
in  this  sense,  passes  for  more  than  he 
is  worth.      He    makes    a    self-display 
through  the  assumed  knowledge  of  truUi 
that  he  has  never  really  grasped,  that  lis 
has  never  made  his  actual  possession. 
Of  course  he  must  make  up  for  this  de- 
ficiency.   One  man  does  it  by  dogma- 
tism.   He  calls  hard  names  and  pro- 
nounces bigoted  opinions.     He  asserts 
where  be  cannot  reason.  Another  bidet 
his  superficialness  under  a  veil  of  smart 
and    grotesque  language.     The  whole 
American  continental  field  of  religioas 
slang  is  ransacked.    The  profanity  is 
but  thinly  masqued  by  calling  it  a  aei^ 
mon.    The  "  Sam  Jones  "  (he  may  be  a 
much   better  man  than  I  who  say  it) 
style  of  preacher  does  more  harm  thaa 
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good,  beoaoBe  he  abnaeB  not  onlj  the 
"modesty  of  nature,"  but  the  Ghristian 
liberty,  which    is  not  lawlessness   in 
speech  any  more  than  in  conduct.    I 
voald  give  a  large  liberty;  I  would  not 
exclude'  native  humor  from  the  pul- 
pit,   nor   story-telling,    nor   pithy   il- 
lostrationy    nor  home-thrusts  at  hard 
eases,  nor   homely  wit,  but  I  would 
ezdude  that  kind  of  vulgar  exaggera- 
tion and  low    buffoonery    which   the 
monki  of  the   sixteenth  century   in- 
dulged in,  and  a  class  of  preachers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  practice  as  com- 
mending   the  gospel  to  the    common 
people,  whereas  they  only  increase  the 
prevailing  tendency  among  the  illiterate 
as  well  as  the  educated,  to  make  a  jest 
of  truth,  and  take  all  the  nobleness  and 
heart  out  of  divine  things.    Besides, 
such  ooarse  and  hot  spicery  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  the  simpler  diet  of  the 
gospel  to  be  relished  at  all.    The  lau- 
f[uage  of  the  English  Bible  was  jnst  the 
golden  mean  between  the  popular  and 
the  learned  speech.  It  was  plain  Saxon- 
Engliah,  which  did  not  stoop  to  the  vul- 
gar and  low,  nor  deal  in  the  high  and 
bookish. 

The  seoond  more  profound  difference 
between  true  and  false  sensationalism 
consists  in  moral  earnestness.  A  man 
who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  may  sny 
almost  anything,  because  by  saying  it 
he  doee  not  mean  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion, but  to  arouse  men  to  goodness. 
The  whole  subject  of  preaching  to  the 
emotions,  or  the  emotional  element 
in  preaching,  is  an  important  subject 
by  itself,  which  I  will  not  now  take  up. 
Keitherwill  the  truly  earnest  man  say 
anything  that  is  absolutely  lowering  to 
the  truth.  What  he  says  does  not  end 
in  a  laugh,  or  a  curse,  but  in  the  heart 
-of  the  sinner,  or  in  the  sincere  motive 
to  save  him  from  his  sins.  Love  can 
aay  what  logic  and  the  intellect  cannot, 
because  love  makes  the  object  and  snb- 
jeci  one,  and  prepares  the  way  by  a 
hidden  and  genial  force  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth.  Here  the  personality 
of  the  preacher  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance; and  his  spiritual  condition  and 
-convietion  of  the  truth,  so  that  it  has 


wrought  in  him  its  own  spirit,  even  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  truth,  tells 
upon  nil  he  utters,  and  makes  him,  thus 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  an  eloquent 
witness  and  advocate  for  Christ.    What 
is  eloquence  ?    It  is  certainly  not  sensa- 
tionalism in  the  common  moaning  of 
the    term.     Eloquence     is    something 
more  profound.    It  does  not  move  and 
agitate  the  mere  surface  of  the  mind.  It 
goes  beneath  the  sense  or  the  sensa- 
tional, and  enters  the  depths  of  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  being.      It  is  the 
power  of  soul  upon  soul,  the  reciprocity 
of  influence,  so  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  speaker  are  communi- 
cated as  by  a  magnetic  power  to  the 
hearer,  and  the  two  are  made  morally 
and  spiritually  one,  by  the  fusing  influ- 
ence of  the  truth  uttered  in  the  fire  of 
a  strong  purpose.    Then  the  minds  of 
men  are  molded  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.    The  real  force  of  elo- 
quence is  seen  to  reside  in  the  essential 
qnalities  of  the  inmost  affections  and 
energies  of  the  soul,  which,  when  stirred 
to  their  depths,  as  the  love  of  a  Christ- 
like  preacher  for  his  fellow-men  and 
their   eternal    interests  can  alone  do, 
produce    those    lasting    effects,    those 
fruits  of  the  Spirit, which  have  followed 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
the  greatest  preachers  since  their  day. 

True  eloquence  can  be  distinguished 
from  false  eloquence,  or  false  sensation- 
alism, in  these  ways:  that  the  true  is 
thorough  in  knowledge,  while  the  false 
is  superficial;  the  true  has  moral  ear- 
nestness, while  the  false  has  no  depth  of 
real  sincerity;  the  true  aims  for  the  pro- 
duction of  character,  the  false  aims  to 
produce  an  excitement;  the  true  is  en- 
during, while  the  false  is  ephemeral;  the 
true  strives  through  impression  for  ulti- 
mate conviction,  while  the  false  strives 
merely  for  immediate  sensation ;  the  true 
ends  in  the  subject,  the  false  ends  in 
self;  the  true  springs  from  religious 
enthusiasm,  while  the  false  springs  from 
sensuous  or  intellectual  enthusiasm; 
the  true  is  deep  and  spiritual,  while  the 
false  plays  upon  the  senses,  the  super- 
ficial nerves  of  feeling,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  mind. 
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PASTOBAL 
CoHDUorxD  BT  Pbof.  W: 


THB  NSW  OAlCPAiaN. 

Tbb  present  number  of  the  Homz- 
iJETio  Rkyxsw  will  find  manj  of  our 
readers  already  inToWed  in  the  special 
eTangelistic  activities  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  This  appointment  has  now 
become  one  of  the  apparently  estab- 
lished institutions  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  so-called  evangelical  churches  of 
Christendom.  It  is  a  human  appoint- 
ment, not  a  Divine— let  ua  all  remem- 
ber that,  and  guard  ourselves  vigilantly 
against  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  natu- 
rally subject.  These  abuses  are  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  in  danger  of 
coming  by  insensible  degrees  to  adjourn 
our  expectations  of  religious  revival, 
and  consequently  our  exertions  to  se- 
cure that  immeasurable  blessing,  to  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  Week  of 
Prayer  recurs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forcing  matters,  and, 
just  because  the  annual  time  has  come 
round  once  more,  making  spasmodic 
efiforts  in  our  own  strength,  without 
true  dependence  on  that  Divine  Spirit 
from  whom  alone  real  religious  revival 
proceeds. 

For  nearly  every  good  thing  in  the 
world  there  is  its  counterfeit.  And 
there  is  spurious  religious  revivaL  That 
dreadful,  deterrent  word  of  our  Lord, 
the  warning  not  to  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  has  its  application  here.  We 
are  not  to  call  spurious,  that  is,  diabolic 
in  origin,  religious  revival  which  in 
fact  is  the  authentic  working  of  the 
Holy  Qhost.  We  must  take  heed  how 
we  judge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  equally  blasphemous  to  attribute 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  what  is  in  fSact  the 
working  of  the  father  of  lies?  We 
must  accept  our  responsibility  on  both 
sides  here.  We  are  not  certainly  right, 
because  we  are  unlimitedly  charitable. 
We  must  be  charitable,  but  we  must 
not  be  too  charitable.  **And  this  I 
pray,"  Paul  said,  "that  your  love  may 
abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowUdffe 
and  in  aU  judgment;  that  ye  may  approve 
UdngsihatareexeeUenL"    We  are  bound 
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to  discriminate.    True  love  itself  binds 
us  to  that. 

Now,  there  is  one  test,  just  one,  and 
no  more,  that  is  always  applicable  and 
always  sufElcient,  to  determine  the 
genuineness  or  the  spuriousness  of 
ostensible  religious  revival.  Inquire 
deeply  and  wisely.  Does  it  produce 
obedience  to  God  ?  If  it  does  not,  it  is 
not  genuine  religious  revivaL  No  mat- 
ter how  much  other  fruit  it  produces, 
if  it  does  not  produce  that  fruit,  it  is 
not  of  God.  Love  is  nothing  if  love  is 
not  obedience.  '*And  this  m  love," 
said  John,  **that  we  walk  after  his 
commandments. "  Love  and  obedience 
are  so  inseparably  connected  that  they 
absolutely  become  identical  to  the  lov- 
ing and  obedient  spirit. 

What  you  may  safely  and  wisely  aim 
at,  then,  in  all  your  conduct  pf  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  is  to 
increase,  in  yourself  and  among  your 
people,  obtcUenee  to  God,  **I  will  never 
forget  thy  precepts,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
*' for  with  them  thou  hast  quickened 
me."  To  quicken  is  to  revive.  God 
quickens — **ikou  hast  quickened,"  is 
the  inspired  word.  God  quickens  the 
individual  soul— « me"  is  in  the  sihgu- 
lar  number.  And  the  instrument  of 
quickening  is  **  precept."  Obedience, 
therefore,  is  revival  —  according  to 
God's  word.  Work  for  obedience  to 
God  in  your  congregation. 

If^ou  can  persuade  Ohristianstopray 
more— especially  in  secret — you  have 
been  the  means  of  reviving  them.  For 
praying  is  obedience,  since  we  aU  are 
commanded  to  pray.  If  you  can  teach 
them  to  pray  better,  you  have  been  the 
means  of  reviving  them.  For  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  asking  amiss.  If  you 
can  get  your  people  to  confess  their 
faults  one  to  another,  that  act  on  their 
part  will  be  revival,  for  it  will  be  obedi- 
ence. You  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in 
applying  the  manifold  precepts  of  the 
Bible  and  getting  them  freshly  obeyed. 
Every  fresh  obedience  to  God  is  a  new 
impulse  of  revival.   Such  revival  ought 
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to  oooar  eTeryyear  and  all  the  year 
looDd.  The  Week  of  Prayer  should 
begin  a  yef»  of  prayer.  BeTivals  should 
cease  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
number.  The  singular  number  should 
prevail.  BeviTals  should  be^reviyal, 
and  roTlTal  should  neyer  end — ^till  sin 
does.  Obedience,  then,  will  not  need  to 
be  aimed  at^  because  it  will  have  become 
natural,  and  revival  will  have  been 
swallowed  «p  in— Life  ! 


n. 

Bars  TOWABD  MAXIMS  EELAKEZIO  TO  THB 

cx>in>X7or  of  bbyiyaijb. 

I.  First  and  foremost,  reyive  your 
own  obedience. 

Sl  Preach  better,  that  is,  more  simply, 
more  practically,  more  directly,  more 
earnestly,  more  believingly,  more  spirit- 
ually, with  more  force  of  will,  with 
more  sense  of  responsibility,  with  more 
conscientious  exertion  of  mind,  with 
more  reliance  on  the  efficacious  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit 

3.  Increase  your  pastoral  activity. 

4.  Baptise  your  preaching  and  your 
pastoral  work  in  prayer. 

&  Bngage  your  people  in  religious 
reading. 

6.  Have  your  meetings  frequent 
endugh  to  take  possession  of  men's 
thoughts  on  behalf  of  religion. 

7.  Have  your  meetings  infrequent 
enough  not  to  divert  the  attention  of 
people  from  the  necessary  duties  of  or- 
dinary life.  Bo  not  let  them  become  a 
dissipation. 

5.  Preach  ahoaya  truth  to  convince 
the  judgment,  and  not  simply  appeals 
to  excite  the  affections,  or  to  alarm  the 
fears,  of  your  hearers.  Do  not  preach 
a  single  "  sensational "  sermon. 

9.  Seek  to  have  any  true  conviction 
produced  in  hearers  declare  itself 
promptly  and  openly. 

10.  With  this  object  in  view,  appoint 
tn  inquiry-meeting  in  close  connection 
vith  your  second  preaching  service  on 
Sunday. 

II.  Oarefhlly  avoid  proposing  ex- 
pedients of  public  demonstration  that 
will  enoonrage  expression  on  the  part 


of  persons  having  no  real  conviction  to 
express. 

12.  Insist  on  morality  aa  inseparable 
from  genuine  religion. 

13.  In  conversing  with  inquirers,  aim 
to  ascertain  the  particular  point  at 
which,  in  each  case,  the  heart  holds  out 
against  God. 

14.  Press  constantly  the  need  of  in- 
stant and  unconditional'  surrender  to 
God. 

15.  Teach  that  this  first  and  inclusive 
self-surrender  is  to  be  maintained  and 
carried  into  effect  by  successive  acts  of 
obedience  to  God,  continuously  ren- 
dered throughout  the  whole  ^subse- 
quent life.  

m. 

quxsTioNS  Ain>  answxbs. 

1.  Shall  I  Mj"  I"  or'*  we"  when  I  need  to 
nae  the  flrst  penooal  pronoun  referring  to  my- 
Belf  in  public  addreeet 

Say  *'I " — why  not?  Because  you  are 
modest?  All  the  more  reason  for  not 
using  the  <*  plural  of  excellence."  What 
is  it  but  absurd  to  shake  hands  with  a 
deacon  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit-stairs, 
with  "Thank  you,  /  am  very  well,'* 
and  in  the  pulpit  to  say,  ''ITe  have 
chosen  for  our  text  this  morning"? 
Such  a  change  from  the  simple  singular 
of  nature  to  the  plural  of  ministerial 
<*  majesty  "  at  once  puts  a  mischievous 
bar  of  difference  between  the  man  and 
the  minister.  It  stamps  you  as  being 
now  an  official.  It  is  as  if  you  would 
have  it  understood  that  when  you  say 
<*  we,"  your  utterances  were  ex  caJthedra, 
attended  with  some  indefinable  author- 
ity. Be  simple,  straightforward,  manly. 
Eschew  affectation.  Leave  it  to  kings 
and  queens  to  say  <*we,"  '*  our,"  and 
"  us,"  for  •*  I,"  "my,"  and  "  me." 

3.  Woold  not  a  preriona  announcement  of  the 
aul^ect  or  text  acoompUah.  at  least  in  part,  the 
same  purpose  [that  of  interesting  hearers  before- 
hand in  the  sermon  to  be  preached  on  some 
subsequent  Sunday]  T 

Our  correspondent  refers  in  his  note 
to  the  advice,  approved  by  him,  given 
one  or  two  months  ago  in  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  title,  <*  How  the  Pastor 
may  help  the  Preacher."  The  idea  sug- 
gested in  his  question  is  a  good  one. 
Announcement  troJh,  the  pulpit,  a  week 
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emerged.  As  of  the  Great  Master,  we 
ask,  *' Whence  have  these  men  wisdom, 
having  never  learned  ?"  There  is  bat 
one  reply,  Where  the  Master  found  it: 
throngh  oommnnion  with  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

Foremost  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  we  must  rank  the  Apostles. 
Stand  upon  a  housetop  in  Joppa  to- 
day, and  gaze  out  at  the  steamers  of 
England,  France,  Anstria,  Italy,  Spain, 
— idl  Christian  lands — which  dot  the 
sea  at  yoar  feet.  Then  recall  the  vision 
which  Peter  had  on  one  of  these  house- 
tops; how  he  foresaw  the  gathering  of 
the  Gentiles,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
clnsiveness  of  his  Jewish  habit  of 
thought,  began  to  lay  the  beams  of  the 
new  kingdom  across  the  borders  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues! 

The  first  mission  projected  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  showed  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  worthy  of  the  catholic 
faith  which  prompted  it.  Antioch  was 
the  chief  centre  of  influence  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  In  this  old 
capital  of  the  Seleucidn  mingled  the 
tides  of  Asiatic  and  European  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  also  a  chief  seat  of  pagan- 
ism and  immorality.  Through  the 
grove  of  Daphne  roamed  emperor  and 
senators  from  Rome,  princes  and  gen- 
erals from  the  East,  astrologers,  sooth- 
sayers, scholars  and  adventurers  from 
all  lands.  Juvenal,  describing  the  in- 
fluence of  Antioch  upon  the  empire, 
said  that  the  ''Orontes  poured  itself 
into  the  Tiber."  Into  this  distributing 
reservoir  of  current  thought  and  life  at 
Antioch  the  Apostles  put  the  clarifying, 
life-giving  element  of  the  Gospel. 
From  Antioch  the  great  missionary 
Paul  worked  out  upon  the  highway  of 
travel.  Cyprus,  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Borne,  were  kindled  with  the 
sacred  flame  from  his  faith.  Mark  oc- 
cupied Alexandria.  Others  penetrated 
to  Edessa  and  Babylon  and  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.  The  rule  seems  to  have 
been,  **  Strike  for  the  centres.'*  This 
displayed  not  merely  preaching  zeal 
and  love  for  souls,  but  immense  enter- 
prise, and,  at  the  same  time,  genius 
sufficient  to  direct  it.    The  prophecy 


of  what  has  since  come  to  pass  was  the 
light  within  their  great  souls,  and  they 
planned  deliberately  for  world-con- 
quest. And  so  wisely  did  they  plan  and 
work  that  Justin  Martyn  pictures  the 
opening  of  the  second  century  thus : 
"There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in 
tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are 
not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus.**  Fifty  yeaift  later. 
Tertullian  said,  **  We  have  filled  every 
sphere .  .  .  citie8,ca8tle8, islands,  towns, 
the  exchange,  the  very  oamps,  the  ple- 
beian populace,  the  seats  of  the  judges, 
the  imperial  palace,  and  the  forum." 

We  know  but  little  of  the  details  of 
Church  extension  in  the  ages  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  Apostolic  The 
results,  however,  show  the  same  care- 
ful, systematic  and  far-aimed  scheme 
of  operations.  The  statesmen  who  di- 
rected the  empire  were  matched  by  the 
ecclesiastics;  indeed,  the  latter  adapted 
the  machinery  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  Church.  Gra- 
dation in  authority,  division  of  fields 
of  labor,  strictness  of  internal  discip- 
line, a  definite  policy  for  aggressive 
work  against  the  outlying  paganism, 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  common- 
wealth of  Christians  which  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  imperial  domain. 
And  when  the  empire  fell  to  pieces  there 
remained  the  marvel  of  a  compact,  un- 
impaired, spiritual  kingdom,  maintain- 
ing its  secular  form,  with  but  a  single 
rent — that  made  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
schism.  Did  the  early  Church  absorb 
into  itself  the  best  political  genius  of 
that  age?  or  were  the  devotees  of  the 
new  religion  especially  endowed  with 
such  genius  for  their  work;  as,  at  the 
beginning,  a  few  fishermen  were  gifted 
with  such  transcendent  ability?  This 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  seonlar 
historians  have  not  answered. 

Medieval  missions  may  be  dated  from 
the  career  of  Ulphilas,  the  "  Moses  of 
the  Groths."    To  reach  those  vast  and 
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▼ide-spreid  naiiomi   so  as  to  penna- 
nentty  affeet  them  with  the  Gospel,  it 
was  neoeasarj  to  create  a  written  hm- 
gnage  for  them.     The  capaoioos  intel- 
lect Tliioh  grasped  the  problem  was 
joined  with  as  remarkable  energy  of 
porpoee  in  solving  it.    Prof.  Max  Mai- 
ler giies  this  deseryed  tribute  to  the 
great  ndsnonary:  "Ulphilas  mast  haye 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  power  to 
conceiye,  for  the  first  time,  the  .idea  of 
tranalaiing  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
^gvage  of  his  people.     At  his  time 
there  odsted  in  Europe  but  two  lan- 
S^uiges  which  a  Christian  bishop  would 
^Te  thought  himself  justified  in  em- 
ploying, Greek  and  Latin.    All  other 
languages  were  still  considered  as  bar- 
^OQB.   It  required  a  prophetic  sight, 
^^d  a  faith  in  the  destinies  of  these 
balf.aaTage    tribes,  and    a   conviction 
^lao  of  the   utter   effeteness   of    the 
^Qan  and  Byzantine  empires,  before  a 
bishop  oould  have  brought    himself  to 
^faiulate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  dia- 
J^  of   his   barbarous  countrymen." 
^bbon  cannot  withhold  his  admiration 
^'  this  rirtual  f ramer  of  Gothic  civili- 
•^tioii,    "The  rude,   imperfect  idiom 
^  Soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill-quali- 
^  to  communicate  any  spiritual  ideas, 
^  improved  and  modulated  by  his 
^^^ns;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he  could 
^^^^e  his  version,  was  obliged  to  com- 
J^^  a  new  alphabet   of  twenty-four 
^^^rs,  four  of  which  he  invented  to 
^P^ess  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were 
^^tiown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
^^Uioiation.    The  character  of  Ulphilas 
J^Qonunended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the 
"^^•tem  court,  where  he  twice  appeared 
^  the  minister  of  peace;  and  the  name 
^^  Muea  was  applied  to  this  spiritual 
^'^de,  who     conducted     his     people 
^«^roTigh  the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube 
*^  the  land  of  promise.*' 

^e  dramatic  scene  in  which  Odoa- 
^I't  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  bows  his 
^^ge  form  in  order  to  enter  the  humble 
^U  of  Severinus,  the  evangelist  to  the 
^bes  of  Fannonia  and  Noricum,  there 
^  take  counsel  regarding  the  policy  of 
b^^  mle,  may  be  taken  as  one  illustra- 
^oa  from    hundreds    in   which   the 


statecraft  of  those  dark  ages  learned  at 
the  feet  of  the  greater  wisdom  imparted 
to  the  builders  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  mission  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland 
reveals  the  same  super-eminent  ability. 
With  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  he  studied  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Irish  people,  established  schools 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers 
and  preachers,  shrewdly  brought  Chris- 
tian truth  into  debate  with  reigning 
Druidism,  antagonized  piracy  and  slave- 
dealing,  destroyed  superstitions.  The 
town  and  the  See  of  Armagh  are  to-day 
the  monument  of  his  far-sighted  policy. 
Eildare  is  still  the  memorial  of  Brig- 
id's  <*Cell  of  the  Oak,"  or  training- 
school  of  women,  as  Derry  is  that  of 
Columba's  monastery,  whence  issued 
an  army  of  devoted  men  who  broke  the 
power  of  the  ancient  paganism  in  the 
North,  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
long  before  Augustine  arrived  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  with  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Church  of 
Bome.  It  was  no  blind  enthusiasm, 
but  transcendent  genius,  that  built  in 
the  far  North  the  institutions  of  lona 
and  Bangor,  the  latter  of  which  had 
at  one  time  between  one  and  two  thous- 
and students,  attracted  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  who  were  sent  back  to  be 
the  planters  of  a  new  order  of  ofGftirs  in 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
England  of  to-day,  independent  in  its 
faith,  owes  much  more  than  ordinary 
historians  admit  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
early  British  Christians,  whose  hearts 
felt  the  prophetic  touch  of  that  wisdom 
which  has  made  Frotestant  Christen- 
dom the  dominant  type  of  the  world's 
civilization. 

Augustine's  mission  to  Kent  is  cred- 
ited with  being  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  statecraft  in  its  era.  Gregory, 
who  inaugurated  it,  had,  before  he  was 
made  pope,  attained  such  repute  for 
diplomatic  ability  that  he  was  chosen 
to  be  the  arbiter  between  emperors  in 
the  strife  of  their  subtle  ambition. 

The  English  Winfred,  afterward 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  was 
a  worthy  compeer  of  Charles  MarteL 
The  latter  might  hammer  the  northern 
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nations  to  pieoeR,  but  it  needed  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the  former  to 
remold  them,  to  orf^anize  society  after 
the  new  model,  and  thus  oonserre  the 
oonquests  of  the  sword.  It  required 
amazing  ezecutiTe  ability  to  organize 
and  give  permanent  operation  to  the 
monasteries  which  sprang  up  at  every 
advantageous  point  amid  the  forests  of 
Germany.  Well  does  Maolear  say: 
*'  The  Sees  of  Salzburg  and  Freisingen, 
of  Regensburg  and  Passau,  testified  to 
his  care  of  the  Church  of  Bavaria;  the 
See  of  Erfurt  told  of  labors  in  Thurin- 
gia,  that  of  Buraburg  in  Hessa,  that  of 
Wurzburg  in  Franconia;  while  his  me- 
tropolitan See  at  Mentz,  having  juris- 
diction over  Worms  and  Spires,  Ton- 
gres,  Cologne  and  Utrecht,  was  a  sign 
that,  even  before  his  death,  the  German 
Church  had  already  advanced  beyond 
its  first  missionary  stage." 

Of  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem we  are  well  aware.  Many  of  the 
inmates  of  monasteries  would  have  de- 
veloped a  healthi<^r  piety  in  private 
homes,  and  been  more  useful  in  the  or- 
dinary circles  of  social  life.  Too  often 
the  exclusive  duties  and  narrow  studies 
of  the  monks  generated  fanaticism; 
while  their  herding  together,  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  through  organiza- 
tion, led  them  to  courses  which  were 
disgraceful  to  themselves  and  hurtful  to 
society.  This  is  true,  however,  chiefly  of 
monasteries  when  not  sanctified  by  the 
miKsionary  spirit,  but  where  men  were 
led  to  seek  seclusion  for  its  own  sake, 
in  city  cells  or  caves  in  the  desert.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  institution,  when 
used  as  an  agency  for  the  dissemination 
of  Christian  truth  among  pagans,  was 
one  of  consummate  wisdom.  Instead  of 
leaving  solitary  heralds  of  the  Cross 
to  make  their  way  with  only  the  procla- 
mation of  Gospel  doctrines,  the  monas- 
teries brought  the  practical  exhibition 
of  the  superiority  of  Christian  civili- 
zation to  those  who  had  been  ignorant  of 
it  In  the  midst  of  pagan  hordes,  living 
in  semi-barbarism,  rose  the  walls  of  a 
commodious,  often  stately,  pile,  planned 
by  the  best  architectural  skill  of  the  age. 
The  members  of  the  brotherhood  were 


not,  08  a  rule,  the  aged,  the  weak,  the 
timid,  but  the  young  and  energetic. 
Hundreds  of  monks^at  Fuldo,  under 
the  great-hearted  Sturm,  over  four 
thousand— were  gathered  into  the  new 
community.  Forests  were  cleared, 
waste-lands  drained,  useful  arts  prac- 
ticed and  taught  to  the  pagan  natives, 
the  fine  arts  cultivated,  and  leomiug 
pursued  in  all  branches  then  open  to 
inquiry;  while,  most  prominently,  re- 
ligion was  exalted  as  the  promoter  of 
all  this  thrift  and  beneficence.  Ifont- 
alembert  does  not  throw  m  fidse  color 
into  his  picture  when  he  says  of  these 
monks,  that  simplicity,  benignity  and 
joy  transformed  th^ir  exile  from  the 
world  into  a  paradise  of  God.  They 
brought  not  barren  Christian  dogma, 
but  Christian  life,  however  far  from  per- 
fect, into  the  very  midst  of  the  godless 
degradation  of  paganism;  and,  as  a 
fact,  they  leavened  fi^  and  wide  the  en- 
tire lump. 

Coming  to  modem  missionsy  we  find 
no  less  brilliant  illustrations  of  onr 
theme.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  trooe  th» 
wisdom  of  the  workers  fully  in  the  re- 
sults of  their  work,  since  the  revived 
interest  in  it  dates  almost  with  the  oeu- 
tury.  Lord  Lawrence,  while  Viceroy 
of  India,  reported:  ** Notwithstanding, 
all  that  the  English  people  have  done^ 
to  benefit  India,  the  missionaries  have 
done  more  than  all  other  agencies  eom- 
bined."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
opening  of  all  pagan  lands  to  West- 
em  civilization.  The  missionary  haa< 
been  a  far  larger  factor  in  the  problem 
than  would  be  measured  by  his  striotly^ 
Gospel  work. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments in  India  was  built  by  Sarfojee. 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  the  memory  of 
Schwartz,  who  died  in  1798.  These  lines 
may  be  taken  from  the  epitaph  whieh. 
the  Bajah  composed: 

«*  To  the  benighted,  dlBpenser  of  light. 
Doing  and  pointing  to  timt  which  is  xi|^i. 
Bleeting  to  princes,  to  people,  to  me. 
May  I,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee.*' 

Well  might  the  Bajah  call  Sohwoits 
his  father,  for  when  the  old  Bajah,  his 
real  father,  was  dying,  he  colled  for  the 
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nMonary,  and^pntUng  his  hand  upon 
button's  head,  naid:  "This  is  not  my 
•on  any  longer,  bat  thine,  for  into  thy 
binds  I  deliTer  him.'*  By  his  practical 
eonnsel,  Sohwariz  really  kept  the  crown 
upon  the  young  prince's  heatl.  He 
qoietad  revolts  among  his  people,  ns 
when  7,000  rebels,  who  had  refused  to 
hear  the  government,  said  to  the  mis- 
sionary: *'  Yon  have  shown  us  kindness 
.  .  .  We  will  work  for  yoa  day  and 
night  to  show  our  regard."  When 
iMnine  desolated  Tanjore,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  taking  their  reyenge  apon 
their  mien  by -refusing  to  sell  them 
proiisionSy  and  when  no  threats  from 
the  authorities  aTailed,  Schwartz  was 
able  to  secure  within  two  days  1,000 
oxen  and  8,000  measures  of  grain.  The 
British  resident  wrote  home:  "  Happy 
indeed  would  it  be  for  India  if  Schwartz 
posses  Bed  the  whole  authority." 

After  the  English  rictories  in  Bnr- 
mah,  in  1826,  a  grand  military  reception 
was  giTsn  to  an  American  lady.  Sir 
Arehibald  Campbell,  the  conqueror,  wel- 
comed her  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
stafll  At  the  dinner  given  to  the  Bur- 
mese Oommissioners,  this  lady  was  ac- 
corded the  seat  of  honor.  This  was  a 
tribute  which  the  British  authorities 
rendered  not  alone  to  the  personal 
heroism  and  consecration  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson,  but  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  their  work  as  bearing 
upon  the  civilization  of  that  country. 
It  was  not  the  mere  zeal  of  an  enthusi- 
ast that  kept  Judson  at  his  post  for 
seven  years  in  Bangoon  before  he 
eonld  claim  his  first  convert.  His  soul 
was  balanced  by  the  weight  of  a  grand 
projeety  whose  accomplishment  he  fore- 
saw through  all  the  darkness  of  atheism 
supported  by  the  throne.  So  clear  was 
it  to  him,  that  he  could  abide  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prison  and  the  stocks  while 
the  seed  was  decaying,  as  it  were,  in 
the  soil,  to  bring  forth  the  glorious  har- 
vest which  others  should  reap.  The 
statesman-eye  of  Daniel,  in  Babylon, 
caught  the  lustre  of  coming  empires 
with  scarcely  more  clearness  than  did 
the  prophetic  soul  of  Jndson  discern 
the  future  of  Burmah,  when  alone  he 


gazed  upon  the  temples  at  Ava  and  ex- 
claimed: *<  We  stand  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  empires  of  darkness  and 
light.  O  shade  of  Ah-ran-han,  weep 
over  thy  falling  fanes:  retire  from  the 
scenes  of  thy  past  greatness.  A  voice 
mightier  than  mine,  a  still  small  voice, 
will  ere  long  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  thy  dominion."  Never  did  greater 
prescience  guide  an  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  court  than  when  this  solitary 
man  wrote  in  his  journal:  '*We  are 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  make  a 
formal  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  a  despotic 
monarch,  and  through  him  to  the  mil- 
lions of  his  subjects."  To-day  the  king 
of  Burmah  sends  his  princely  children 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  successors  of 
Judson,  and  learn  the  deepest  lessons 
of  both  secular  and  celestial  wisdom. 

Beirut,  in  Syria,  is  called  the  "crown- 
jewel  of  modern  missions."  It  was 
taken  from  the  bed  of  Moslem  degrada- 
tion, cut  and  set  by  the  deliberate 
planning  of  a  handful  of  American 
Ohristians.  As  late  as  1826,  Beirut  waa 
a  straggling,  decaying  Mohammedan 
town  without  so  much  as  a  carriage-way 
through  it,  a  wheeled  vehicle,  or  a  pane 
of  window-glass  in  it.  The  missionaries 
who  came  to  it  were  persecuted  by 
authorities  and  mobbed  by  the  popu- 
lace. Some  were  driven  to  the  Leba- 
nons;  others  fled  to  Malta.  There  they 
matured  their  plans,  chimerical  to  all 
but  the  eye  of  faith.  They  projected 
Christian  empire  for  Syria,  not  the 
gathering  of  a  few  converts.  Schools, 
colleges,  printing-houses,  churches. 
Western  culture  in  science,  art  and  re- 
ligion, were  all  included  i'n  their  plan. 
They  returned  to  Beirut  bringing  a 
hand-press  and  a  font  of  Arabic  type. 
Night  after  night  a  li|;ht  gleamed  from 
a  little  tower  above  the  mission  build- 
ing— a  prophetic  light  seen  out  on  the 
Mediterranean — where  Eli  Smith,  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  the  still  living  Dr. 
Van  Dyck  labored  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Arabic.  When,  in  1865,  Dr. 
Van  Dyck  flung  down  the  stairway  the 
lost  sheet  of  **  copy  "  to  the  compositor, 
it  marked  an  era  of  importance  to  Syria- 
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and  Asia  Minor,  to  Egypt  and  Turkey, 
and  all  the  scattered  Arabio-speaking 
peoples,  greater  tban  any  aooeesion  or 
deposition  of  Saltans  and  Khedives. 
There  is  nothing  more  eloquent  than 
the  face  of  the  venerable  translator,  in 
vrhioh  can  be  read  the  making  of  the 
grandest  history  of  the  Orient.  The 
dream  of  the  exiles  has  been  accom- 
plished. Beirut  is  to-day  a  Christian 
city,  with  more  influence  upon  the  ad- 
jacent lands  than  had  the  Berytas  of 
old,  on  whose  ruins  it  has  risen.  Stately 
churches,  hospitals,  a  female  seminary, 
a  college,  whose  graduates  are  scattered 
over  Syria,  Egypt, and  wherever  the  Arab 
roams;  a  theological  seminary,  a  com- 
mon-school system,  and  three  steam- 
presses,  throwing  off  nearly  a  half- mil- 
lion pages  of  reading-matter  a  day;  a 
Bible-house,  whose  products  are  found 
in  India,  China,  Ethiopia,  and  at  the 
Bouroes  of  the  Nile;  these  are  the  facets 
of  that  "  crown-jewel "  which  the  mis- 
Bionaries  have  cut  with  their  sanctified 
enterprise. 

Across  the  Mediterranean,  answering 
to  the  college  at  Beirut,  stands  Robert 
College,  just  above  the  fortification 
built  by  the  Turks  when  they  invested 
Constantinople.  It  was  founded  in  the 
practical  wisdom  which  foresaw  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  surrounding  people. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  statement 
of  those  resident  in  Bulgaria,  that  the 
rapid  development  of  that  people  into 
a  compact  nation,  "with  destiny  in  its 
eye,"  is  due  to  the  education  of  so  many 
young  Bulgarians  at  the  American  Col- 
lege on  the  BosphoruR.  These  men 
have  returned  to  their  homes  to  asRume 
positions  of  control  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  They  are  the  advisers  of 
the  nation  and  the  executors  of  its  will. 

David  Livingstone,  the  Apostle  of 
Africa,  ranks  among  the  foremost  states- 
men of  modem  times.  Sir  Bartle 
Prere,  the  diplomat,  says  of  him:  <*No 
man  ever  attempted,  on  a  grander  or 
more  thorough  scale,  to  benefit  and  im- 
prove those  of  his  race  who  most  needed 
improvement  and  light.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  what  he  understood,  I  never  met 
bis    equal  for    energy    and    sagacity. 


Every  year  will  add  fresh  evidence  to 
show  how  well  considered  were  the 
plana  he  took  in  hand,  and  bow  vast 
have  been  the  results  of  the  movements 
he  set  in  motion."  Florence  Nightin- 
gale says:  "  He  was  the  greatest  man  of 
his  generation.  There  are  few  enough, 
but  a  few  statesmen.  He  stood  alone, 
the  bringer  in  of  civilization,  or,  rather, 
the  pioneer  of  civilisation,  to  races  lying 
in  darkness.  Learned  philologists 
from  Germany,  not  at  all  orthodox  in 
their  opinions,  have  told  me  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  the  only  man  who  un- 
derstood racee  and  how  to  deal  with 
them  for  good." 

Shall  we  not  put  Marcus  Whitman 
among  our  American  statesmen  ?  He 
labored  humbly  among  the  Nes-Fercez 
Indians  in  Oregon  before  the  Bocky 
Mountains  were  regarded  as  passable 
for  civilization.     His  practical  eye  saw 

"    ...    In  tboM  contlnnoas  woods. 
Where  roUfl  the  Oregon,  and  bean  no  ■onnd. 
Save  hie  own  daehing " 

the  untold  wealth  of  soil  and  mine  and 
commercial  advantage,  while  the  profes- 
sional statesmen  at  Washington  were 
incredulous  of  their  value,  and  were  ne- 
gotiating their  disposal  for  some  fishery 
rights  in  the  North  Atlantic.  His  far- 
vision  alone  caught,  across  the  Pacific, 
the  gleam  of  ships  coming  from  China 
and  Japan.  Clad  in  bearskins,  he  ap- 
peared not  only  before  the  American 
Board,  but  among  the  magnates  of  the 
capital.  He  brought  with  him  no  for- 
mal credentials,  and  needed  none. 
His  earnest,  patriotic  conviction  was  at- 
tested by  his  mutilated  face,  some  parts 
of  which  had  been  frozen  oft  by  the 
severity  of  his  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains, <<  our  natural  Western  boundary," 
as  was  then  believed  by  our  most  astute 
politicians.  His  wisdom  was  attested 
by  his  arguments,  and  the  basis  of  in- 
ternational treaties  was  changed  by 
them.  Perhaps  to  Whitman,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  we  owe  our  posses- 
sion of  that  vast  and  exhaustless  terri- 
tory south  of  latitude  49,  now  included 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  His  monu- 
ment, which  graces  the  town  of  Whit- 
man, in  the  County  of  Whitman,  is  a 
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tribnie  to  thtf  iagadty  and  patri- 
f  this  great  pioneer  statesman  of 
trthwest.  who  there  feU  a  martyr 
lands  of  our  coontry's  enemies. 
to  f  ally  illaatrate  oar  theme,  the 
nansbip  of  Missions,  we  woald 
» recite  the  entire  history  of  these 
liatio  moTements  daring  the 
n  centnries  since  the  Founder 
iatianity  first  oommissioned  the 
ra  of  His  kingdom.  Take  down 
Id  Tolames  of  missionary  records 
ty  or  forty  years  ago.  Bead  the 
of  solitary  labors,  of  the  conyer- 
!  little  handf als  of  men  here  and 
OTer  the  heathen  world.  They 
ned  bnt  little  attention  at  the 
f  their  first  publication.    Then 


take  the  map  of  the  world  to-day,  and 
locate  these  apparently  commonplace 
scenes.  Behold,  they  are  the  centres 
not  only  of  religions  light,  but  of  the 
dominating  forces  that  make  for  modem 
ciTilization ! 

Doabtless,  the  missionaries  were 
wiser  than  they  knew;  bat  they  also 
knew  that  they  were  wise.  A  writer, 
speaking  of  the  scattering  of  the  early 
Gharch  by  persecation,  describes  the 
disciples  as  cinders  piloted  throngh  the 
air  by  Providence,  kindling  Ohristian- 
ity  where  they  fell !  But  the  cinders 
were  each  a  man  with  glowing  brain,  as 
well  as  with  ardent  love  and  qaenchless 
devotion;  each  one  himself  kindled  by 
the  All-wisdom  that  sent  him  forth. 


^^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Dfi.  B.  8.  STOBBS'  PASTOBAL  SZ?EBISNCE. 

I  AdTAHTAOXS  of  LonO  PaSTOBATZS  and  of  PbEACHIMO  WITHOTrr  NOTBS.* 


obvions  advantage  of  a  long  pas- 
is  that  it  brings  to  the  pastor  a 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  flock 
\  the  institations  connected  with 
nrch.  This  helps  him  to  a  more 
perception  of  his  daties,  and 
to  his  labors  generally  more  in- 
nt  direction. 

Spring,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
hat  freqnent  moving  made  a  man 
mt  in  his  preparations  for  the 
;.  He  almost  anconscioasly  falls 
le  habit  of  asing  over  his  sermons. 
ind  is  not  impelled  to  fresh  work 
I  time,  as  it  is  when  he  has  snbstan- 
the  same  people  to  talk  to  Sunday 
Monday.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
ithsL  When  one  stays  many  years 
>  asms  place,  he  mast  necessarily 
I  his  range  of  stady.  All  the  time 
seeking  new  lines  of  thought  to 
rnte  the  old  truths,  and  he  must  be 
1  to  preserve  continual  variety 
method  and  form  of  his  teaching. 
ore  are  no  disadvantages  growing 
!  long  pastorates  that  occur  to  me, 
in  is  on  the  watch  to  keep  his  mind 
and  in  sympathy  with  his  congre- 
I.  If  he  is  naturally  lazy,  or  has 
d  habits  of  indolence,  be  might  fall 
iBtwlew  for  the  Homzlktxc  BxmEW. 


into  ruts  and  relapse  into  inactivity. 
Taking  for  granted  that  he  has  a  pur- 
pose in  his  ministry,  and  desires  to 
make  an  impression  of  the  truth,  I  think 
there  are  no  disadvantages  so'  far  as  he 
is  concerned. 

This  is  a  sort  of  traditional  thing  in 
our  family.  My  great-grandfather  spent 
all  his  ministerial  life  at  Southhold,  L.  L, 
as  did  my  grandfather  at  Long  Meadow. 
All  of  my  father's  public  life— 62  years, 
from  1811  to  his  death  in  1873— was 
passed  as  a  pastor  at  Brain  tree,  Mass. 

In  the  past  twenty  years— just  half  of 
my  term  of  service  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims — I  have  preached 
entirely  without  writing.  I  had  always 
preached  more  or  less  without  manu- 
script, but  bad  principally  relied  upon 
written  sermons. 

WHT  I  MADE  THE  OHAMGE. 

Because  I  thought  it  was  the  more 
natural  way  to  speak  to  people  directly, 
instead  of  reading  an  essay  prepared 
beforehand.  I  think  that  under  this 
stimulus  the  active  forces  of  the  mind 
work  more  freely  at  the  time  of  deliver- 
ing the  sermon,  provided  one  has  care- 
fully considered  his  subject  in  its  im- 
port and  relation  and  mentally  arranged 
its  salient  features  according  to  their 
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proper  seqaence.  I  think,  too,  it  adds 
grace,  vigor  and  flexibility,  and  is  on 
the  whole  more  effectire. 

I  told  the  whole  story  of  my  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  some  years  ago,  in 
lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Union 
Seminary,  and  yon  will  And  it  there.  I 
said  then,  that  this  way  of  preaching 
seemed  to  me  to  be,  at  leant,  the  more 
apostolic  way.  I  could  not  learn  that 
Paul  pulled  out  a  Greek  manuscript  and 
undertook  to  read  it  when  he  aildressed 
the  woman  at  Philippi,  or  even  when  he 
spoke  to  the  critical  Athenians  on  Mars 
Hill,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Propylea 
and  the  Parthenon.  Even  in  my  early 
seminary  training  I  had  distinctly 
determined  to  learn,  if  possible,  to 
speak  without  manuscript,  and  without 
writing,  and  then  committing  to  mem- 
ory. That  was  at  old  Andover,  and 
at  a  time  when  such  methods  were 
regarded  as  innovations  and  sternly  dis- 
couraged. The  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  success,  and,  though  I  came 
from  the  seminary  with  convictions  un- 
altered, my  courage  and  confidence  were 
weakened  somewhat  by  the  record  and 
memory  of  failure. 

The  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  was 
the  scene  of  my  first  ministerial  labors. 
I  had  been  there  about  a  year,  when, 
passing  through  Brooklyn,  I  was  un- 
expectedly called  on  to  preach  at  the 
Ohurch  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  had  no  manu- 
script with  me,  but  it  happened  that  at 
that  time  my  mind  was  full  of  a  subject 
on  which  I  had  lately  written,  and  in 
which  I  was  very  much  interested.  The 
sermon  which  I  preached  under  these 
conditions  was  well  received  by  the 
congregation,  and  quite  satisfactory  to 
myself.  In  its  delivery  I  felt  a  sense  of 
mental  facility  and  exhilaration  which 
had  never  come  to  me  in  reading  a 
manuscript.  When,  shortly  after  this 
event,  I  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church,  I  was  fully  determined 
to  preach,  at  least  occasionally,  without 
notes. 

Accordingly,  my  first  sermon  in  that 
Church  after  installation  was  without 
notes.  To  my  intense  mortification,  it 
came  near  being  a  dead  failure.    The 


congregation  was  disappointed,  and  I 
was  almost  determined  never  to  haaurd 
so  dangerous  an  experiment  again.  Th» 
fault  wosythatl  had  knade  too  much  prep- 
aration in  detaiL  The  headings  and 
subdivisions  and  some  entire  passages- 
had  previously  been  written  out,  with 
the  result  that,  in  preaching,  I  was  con- 
tinually looking  backward  instead  of 
forward .  I  had  overloaded  my  memoiy 
in  trying  to  recall  pre-arranged  trains  of 
thoughts  and  partionlar  forma  of  ex- 
pression, instead  of  trusting  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  subject.  After  that,  years 
passed  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
speak  without  manuscript^  exoept  at  the 
regular  weekly  lectures,  and  on  special 
occasions,  when  the  conditions  seemed 
most  favorable  to  extemporaneons 
preaching. 

When  I  had  been  in  Brooklyn  nUier 
more  than  sixteen  years,  the  sense  of 
routine  began  to  be  teasing  and  almost 
oppressive.  There  came  to  me,  too^  that 
recurring  desire  for  change, which  is  the 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  result  of 
long  years  of  continuous  senrioe  in  the 
same  field  and  upon  precisely  the  same 
lines;  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  into  mti^ 
that  my  mind  was  becoming  rigid  and 
narrow,  and  positively  needed  change 
to  give  it  force  and  vivacity  and  flexi- 
bility. I  should  have  been  ready  to  have 
transferred  my  service  to  some  other 
field  had  the  opportunity  presented, 
and  had  I  felt  justified  in  leaving  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  at  that  time.  Aa^ 
both  these  conditions  were  nnfkTorable^ 
I  determined  to  remain,  but  to  give  mj^ 
self  the  benefits  of  a  change  by  tn^Hwg- 
decided  alterations  in  my  methods  of 
work.  I  determined  to  make  it  the 
practical  rule  of  my  public  ministty 
thenceforth  to  present  subjects  without 
immediate  help  from  manuscript. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  I  at 
once  adopted  the  plan  of  delivering  my 
morning  sermons  exUmportt  and  in  a 
short  while  both  my  people  and  myself 
became  accustomed  to  it,  and  preferred 
it.  I  continued  to  write  for  the  evening 
service,but  that  was  largely  subordinate^ 
very  much  more  time  and  force  bein^ 
expended  on  the  morning  discourses. 
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Id  1868«  while  our  ehuroh  building  was 
being  reoonsUmcted,  oar  Benrices  were 
beld  in  the  Aoademjof  Ifnsio  for  many 
months.  The  seats  were  free,  and  the 
assembHes,  especially  in  the  evening, 
large  and  heterogeneons.  It  wonld  have 
be^  folly  to  have  attempted  to  enlist 
and  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  so 
promisenons  as  that  by  reading  from 
manuBoript.  It  would  have  been  like 
catting  a  telegraph  wire  and  inserting 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  th^  gap.  The  elec- 
tricity would  not  pass.  The  first  night 
that  I  preached  at  the  Academy,  I  threw 
aside  the  manuscript,  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  on  special  occasions, 
have  not  used  it  in  preaching  since. 
I  now  write  only  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  disoourse,  oovering  usually  scarcely 
more  than  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  take 
no  notes  whateTer  into  the  pulpit — not 
even  a  catch-word. 

While  I  am  positiye  and  decided  in 
my  couTietioh  of  the  advantages  of 
preaching  without  notes,  I  would  not 
have  any  one  think  that  the  method 
brings  any  saving  of  work.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  prosecute  it  with  that 
end  in  view  will  inevitably  fail.  It  is 
essential,  also,  for  one  who  desires  to 
widen  and  refine  his  vocabulary,  to  dis- 
criminate between  shades  of  meaning 
and  know  the  subtleties  of  the  lan- 
guage—to keep  up  the  habit  of  writing, 
with  all  the  skill  and  elegance  and  force  , 
he  can  command.  I  say  this  is  entirely 
necessary,  for  the  reasons  given,  and 
others  as  weighty,  whether  he  makes  a 
praotiee  of  off-hand  speaking  or  not. 

I  think  that  a  clergyman  who  contem- 
plates adopting  this  method  (having 
previously  followed  the  other)  should  be 
perfectly  frank  in  laying  his  plans  be- 
fore his  congregation.  He  should  ex- 
plain to  them  the  reasons  which  prompt 
the  change.  This  will  do  much  to  pre- 
clude the  embarrassment  which  must 
come  from  the  manifestations  of  sur- 
prise, at  the  time  of  making  the  change, 
to  be  expected  from  hearers  if  they  have 
not  been  fully  prepared  for  it. 

Finally,  he  should  in  no  drcum- 
itances  do  violence  to  his  own  nature. 
That  is^  should  he  be  convinced  after 


sufficient  effort  that  he  can  do  more  use- 
ful service  with  pen,  he  should  use  the 
pen  without  hesitation  or  reserve. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  success  in 
preaching  without  notes,  I  can  only 
speak  very  briefly.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  give  the  matter  much  thought  Some 
of  the  chief  points,  which  I  have  stated 
ftilly  elsewhere,  are: 

1.  The  physical  vigor  must  be  kept  at 
its  highest  attainable  point. 

2.  The  mind  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
habitual  activity,  alertness  and  energy. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  sermon  should 
be  simple,  natural,  progressive,  and 
thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  mind. 

4.  The  preacher  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  energetic  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  his  subject. 

5.  He  must  speak  for  a  purpose,  hav- 
ing in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his 
discourse  a  definite  end  of  practical  im- 
pression it  is  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  It  is  well  also  to  have  in 
view,  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  the  sermon,  particular  members  of 
the  congregation,  whose  needs  are 
known  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  desires 
to  make  an  impression. 

6.  He  should  always  take  with  him 
into  the  pulpit  a  sense  of  the  immense 
consequences  which  may  depend  on  his 
full  and  faithful  presentation  of  the 
truth,  and  a  sense  of  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  Master. 

Then,  he  should  be  perfectly  care- 
less to  criticism,  and  expect  success. 

These,  of  coarse,  are  subordinate  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  one  sublime, 
fundamental  condition  and  pre-requi- 
site  of  success,  and  that  is,  a  serious, 
devout,  intelligent,  inspiring  conviction 
of  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  its  transcendent  im- 
portance to  men. 

I  think  that  a  great  many  more  men 
than  now  suppose  it  possible  would  learn 
to  preach  without  notes,  if  they  would 
systematically  and  energetically  en- 
deavor to  do  so;  that  thus  they  would 
more  fally  engage  the  attention  of  their 
hearers,  and  impress  them  with  the 
truth;  that  they  would  themselves  fLud. 
larger  leisure  for  more  vaxioxxs  «\.x)lOl\^v, 
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and  that  it  would  tend  to  make  con- 
gregationB  larger  and  pastorates  longer. 
Of  oonrse  one  oan*t  point  his  sennons 
preached  on  this  plan;  bat  that  is  of 


little  oonseqnenoe.  The  world  has  got 
to  be  oonnted  to  Christ  by  thought  and 
feeling  expressed  in  liTing  speech,  not 
in  elaborate  writing. 


TEE  1CIS8X0NAB7  FULD. 
Bt  Abtkub  T.  Pixbsom,  D.D.,  Vbuadeisvuu 


LOOKnfO  BACKWABD   AMD  FOBWABD. 

Abchdeaoon  Fabbab's  sermon  on  mis- 
sions, deliTsred  last  February  in  Glas- 
gow University,  has  been  published, 
and  by  Jno.  Bums,  Esq.,  of  that  dty,  a 
oopy  has  been  given  to  eaoh  student  It 
is  a  powerful  defence  and  plea,  though 
Dr.  Farrar's  statistics  are  not  abreast 
with  the  times,  and  we  take  the  liberty 
to  correct  some  of  them.  He  refers  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  as,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  first  conceiving  the  plan  of 
modem  organized  missionary  effort.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1701),  the  Society  far  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  was  chartered,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  (1800) 
the  CKwnih  MissUnuury  Society,  It  is  &ix 
years  less  than  a  century  since  William 
Carey  led  the  way  in  the  formation  of 
the  Pioneer  Baptist  Society.  Yet  that 
one  man  secured  the  translation  of  the 
Word  of  Ood  into  forty  languages  and 
dialects  and  its  introduction  to  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  the  globe.  Henry 
Martyn  once  said:  "If  I  ever  see  a 
Hindu  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall 
see  something  more  nearly  approaching 
the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen."  To-day 
there  are  about  500,000  native  Christians 
in  India. 

In  1620,  the  year  that  the  Mayflower 
landed  her  precious  freight  at  Plymouth, 
the  name  of  Christian  was  no  more 
allowed  in  Japan,  and  even  the  Chris- 
tian's Ood  was  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death  to  set  foot  on  the  Island  Empire. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years 
passed  before  those  sealed  ports  were 
opened  even  to  commerce;  and  then  it 
was  through  Commodore  Perry,  who 
spread  his  Bible  over  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  his  capstan  and  sang  a  Chris- 
tian Psalm  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  Ted- 
do's  bay.  And  now  Japan  is  so  changed, 
that  nothing  is  as  it  was  but  the  natural 


8cenery,and  over  150  oongregatiotti;  em- 
bracing 12,000  converts,  observe  the 
rites  of  Christian  worship.  In  China, 
forty  years  ago,  Morrison,  another  pio- 
neer, gathered  secretly  a  few  Chinese  to 
teach  them  the  gospel;  he  was  asked  by 
•the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  bore  him 
to  those  shores,  whether  he  thought  he 
could  impress  those  millions,  and  he 
answered,  *«I  cannot,  but  God  will* 
And  now  there  are  50,000  converts,  and 
Dr.  Williams,  after  thirty-two  years  in 
China,  says  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,fifly  years  will  make  the  govern- 
ment nominally  Christian.  Fifty  years 
since,  the  islands  of  Polynesia  were  foil 
of  cannibals;  and  the  French  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  told  the  mission* 
aries  that  they  might  as  well  attempt  to 
make  oxen,  sheep  or  asses.  Christians, 
as  the  Malagasy.  Now  there  are  a  then- 
saud  Christian  churches  in  the  South 
seas,  and  Madagascar  is  a  Christian  nip 
tion.  Thirty  years  ago,  France  was  the 
right  arm  of  Papacy  and  Italy  its  oen* 
tral  stronghold.  Now  McAll  is  planting 
gospel  stations  all  over  the  great  citiss 
of  France,  and  more  than  a  secre  of 
Christian  spires  rise  in  sight  of  the 
Vatican  I  Aud  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  first  fruits  of  Modem  Missions.  We 
have  yet  six  years  before  the  oentuy  it 
complete  since  Carey  led  the  way  in  the 
formation  of  that  pioneer  Baptist  So- 
ciety; and  no  man  can  tell  what  those 
six  years  may  yet  unfold  1  If  the  Church 
of  Christ  would  only  rouse  itself  in  htf 
might,  and  mass  her  men,  her  monej, 
her  energy,  what  marvels  those  six  com- 
ing years  might  witness  1 

Charles  Darwin  was  constrained  to 
confess  that  <*  The  lesson  of  the  missioii- 
ary  is  the  enchanter's  wand.  Human 
sacrifices,  the  power  of  an  idolatiow 
priesthood,  infanticide,  profligacy  un- 
paralleled el8ewhere,bloody  wars  where 
neither  women  or  children  were  spszed: 
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iQthMe  have  been  abolished  by  GhrU- 
tiauty."  Though  Darwin  thus  wrote  of 
btiU,  be  belieTod  that  the  wretched 
Hon^el-Faegaiis  were  too  low  to  be 
Hfied  to  ft  higher  state;  and  when  Bishop 
ftirUng  oonTinoed  him, by  the  logic  of 
te,  thftt  even  thej  had  been  raised 
"out  of  the  dnnghill "  by  the  gORpel, 
Anm  6aoafiM  a  subBcHHter  to  Sonth 
Aatneftn  Missions. 

Cbuftddi'B  Appeal  to  the  Italians : 

''Soldiers,  I  haTc  nothing  to  offer  you 
Int  eoid,  hunger,  rags  and  hardship. 
Let  him  who  loves  his  country,  Foulow 
nr  To  this  heroic  appeal  thousands 
of  youth  responded,  till  Italy  was  free. 
The  Ga^itain  of  onr  salyation  says  to  us 
•D:  "Go  ye  into  aU  the  world.**  etc 

lleTistta  of  Messrs.  Wilder  and 
htmuL  to  the  colleges  of  this  country, 
in  ponuance  of  the  missionary  plan 
temed  at  ML  Hermon,  at  Mr.  Moody*s 
Snnmer  School,  last  July,  have  been  so 
tteed  that  otct  ihm  kundrtd  and  fifty 
Pngmen  have  dedared  iheirpurpase to  go 
^Jdni^flMs  since  October  UL 

Ae  Presbyterian  Board  reported, 

^  17,  $81,741  less  receipts  than  dur- 

^the  corresponding  period  of  1885. 

'''temariee  wait  for  funds,  to  go  to 

^^y  fields.    The  Methodist  Episcopal 

^vdi  reports  $130,000  increase  OTcr 

tha  lune  months  last  year,and  forty  Fall 

^^^trences  yet  to  report. 

l^epartare  of  Missionaries.— In  Oc- 

*^ber,  BeT.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Orbison, 

"^^J).,  tailed  forIx>diana  Mission,  India, 

l^d  Ber.  and  Mrs.  8.  G.  Wilson  for 

^^fari^  Persia.    Dr.  Orbison  is  son  of 

^^^iinonary  parents  who  spent  nineteen 

^^^^m  in  India,  and   Mrs.  Wilson   is 

^^^ni^ter  of  Mrs.  Bhea,  so  well  known 

^^  eonnection  with   the   missions   in 

^cnia.    Horace  M.  Lane,  M.D.,  sailed 

3^^  before  for  BraziL     In  the  same 

^^nth  the  largest  body  of  missionaries, 

^<&t  out  by  the   Baptist   Missionary 

^nion,  sailed   from  Boston,  eight  of 

^hem  new  missionaries,  and  three  of 

them  natiTCS.    Among  them  were  Bey. 

^.  S.  Cochrane  and  wife,  Bey.  Truman 

Johnson  and  wife,  Bev.  Arthur  £.  Oar- 

^  Ber.  Wm.  Oarey  Oalder,  Miss  Car- 


rie £.  Putnam,  all  bound  for  Burma» 
and  Miss  Gummings  for  India. 
MoMTHiiT  BuixxnH. 

Atbxca.— In  the  Liyingstone  inland 
missions  on  the  Gongo  there  has  begun 
a  mighty  work  of  grace.  Bct.  Henry 
Bichards,  at  Banza  Manteke,  has  already 
baptized  1,000  conyerts.  He  was  led 
first  of  all  to  pray  for  a  more  complete 
consecration  and  anointing  for  himself; 
then  for  a  Pentecost  for  his  people.  And 
now  Banza  Manteke  takes  its  place  as 
the  first  Christian  parish  of  the  Congo. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  already  the 
Nkimba,  the  Nkises,  the  poison-giy- 
ing,  throat-cutting,  demoniacal  yells, 
diabolical  dance  and  witchcraft,  are  of 
the  past. — The  Zulu  churches  are  half- 
supporting  four  natiye  eyangelists,  wha 
are  preaching  with  great  success  to 
neighboring  tribes. — Bey.  Henry  Per- 
rott  Parker  has  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  in  place 
of  Bishop  Hannington.  Mr.  Parker  has- 
been  secretary  of  the  Church  missions 
at  Calcutta.— Mr.  0*Flaherty,  who  has 
rendered  yaluable  seryice  in  the  Uganda 
mission  from  the  beginning,  died  on  his 
way  to  Englaud.  The  king  Mwanga 
permitted  him  to  leaye  on  account  of 
ill  health,  but  would  not  consent  to 
allow  Messrs.  Ashe  and  MacKay  to  do 
so.  Intelligence  has  been  received  by 
cable  that  the  king  has  put  to  death  all 
the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  con- 
yerts  in  Uganda,  and  the  missionaries 
are  in  great  periL 

BuBMA.— Bey.  Edward  A.  Steyens, 
D.D.,  died  at  Bangoon,  June  19.  He 
was  bom  in  1814,  the  year  the  Baptist- 
Missionary  Union  was  formed,  and 
went  to  Burma  in  1838.  His  missionary 
life  therefore  coyers  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  fine  Bnrman  scholar, 
and  the  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  Bey. 
Wm.  George,  of  Zeegong,  died  at  Cal- 
cutta on  his  way  to  America. 

CosKA  abolishes  slayery,  freeing  nearly 
one-half  its  population.  In  the  treaty 
with  France,  the  clause  guaranteeing  re- 
ligious liberty  was  not  confirmed.  Bo- 
manists  haye  ten  missionaries  on  the 
ground,  a  cathedral-site  in  Seoul,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  natiyes  studying  for 
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priests  in  their  seminary  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  and  15,000  to  20,000  adherents. 

India. — Mr.  Knowles  and  his  natire 
preaohers  have  had  grand  snooess  of 
late ;  two  entire  villages  embracing 
Christianity,  oyer  one  hundred  persons 
being  baptized  in  a  week.  The  appeal 
of  the  Methodists  through  Dr.  Thobnm 
for  twenty-five  new  laborers  has  stirred 
up  great  enthusiasm,  and  over  seventy 
have  offered. 

Jxws.— Joseph  Habinowitch  is  attract- 
ing  much  attention.  A  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, he  now  gives  himself  wholly  to 
the  leadership  of  the  remarkable  relig- 
ious movement  which  has  crystallized 
about  him.  He  found  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He 
has  used  a  very  telling  parable  to  illus- 
trate the  wrong  attitude  of  his  people: 
"A  number  of  Jews  travelling  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  lost  a  wheel.  They 
saw  another  carriage  in  front  of  them, 
and  one  of  them  ran  after  it,  and  asked 
the  driver  if  he  had  seen  anything  of 
their  lost  wheeL  The  reply  of  the  driver 
WAS,  *You  foolish  man,  you  must  go 
backwards,  not  forwards^  for  your  lost 
wfieel.'  The  three  wheels  represent 
Abraham,  Moses  and  David;  the  fourth 
wheel,  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  had  lost. 
They  must  go  back  to  find  Him,  and 
(hen  their  journey  would  be  a  safe, 
happy  and  prosperous  one."  Babino- 
witch  has  been  baptized  in  Berlin,  but 
as  a  Christian  at  large,  and  the  little 
brotherhood  at  Kischeneff  has  had  no 
proper  organization  or  membership;  but 
fire  to  be  known  as  **IsraeiUes  of  the  New 
Covenard" 

Pebsia. — Progress  both  in  material 
and  moral  things  is  obvious.  Travel 
and  transportation  are  becoming  easy 
and  rapid,  and  all  the  signs  of  high  civ- 
ilization  begin  to  appear:  the  postal  and 
telegraph  s}'stems,  mining,  printing, 
newspapers  and  manufaoturies,  etc. 
Torture  is  discountenanced,  priestcraft 
curbed,  and  religious  liberty  decidedly 
promoted.  Hereafter,  according  to  a 
recent  firman,  Jews  and  Armenians  may 
unhindered  embrace  another  faith.  Ob- 
stacles of  the  most  formidable  sort  are 
disappearing. 


BussLL^The  ourators  of  schools  in 
Bt.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Wilna,  di- 
rect that  religious  instmotion  may  be 
given  to  Protestants,  bat  only  in  the 
Bussian  language.  Aa  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  are  foreigners,  this  conces- 
sion is  not  all  that  oould  be  wished,  but 
is  a  great  improvement. 

South  Amebioa.— In  all  the  N.  W. 
part,  inclusive  of  Venezuela,  Columbia 
and  Ecuador,  and  exclusive  of  Panama, 
there  is  but  one  ordained  foreign  mis- 
sionary among  6,000,000,  and  he  is  Bev. 
M.  £.  Caldwell,  in  Bogota,  a  city  of 
80.000.  Near  by  are  three  other  cities, 
averaging  9,000  each.  In  Caracas,  capi- 
tal of  Venezuela,  with  56,000^  there  is 
not  one  missionary;  a  natiye  convert^  a 
mechanic,  is  the  single  laborer  of  souls 
there  found.  Yet  here  is  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship,  and  an  open  door. 

Thibet. — ^The  MoraTians  have  pene- 
trated to  the  frontiers  of  this  hermit 
nation,  and  settled  at  Kyelang  and  Poa 
There  they  are  holding  their  gronnd  and 
bid  fair  to  be  here,  as  they  hare  been 
so  often  elsewhere,  the  pioneers  in 
Christian  missions.  They  are  from  toi 
to  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  thirteen  days  from  the  near- 
est missionary  neighbors. 

TuBKET. — ^The  Turkish  GoTemment 
grows  more  hostile  to  missionary  work. 
The  Bulgarian  Christian  newspaper.the 
Zornitza,  issued  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Constantinople,  has  been 
suppressed,  and  the  Minister  of  Publio 
Instruction  is  suppressing  mission 
schools. 

Zanzibab  is  an  island  sixty  miles  in 
length,  with  100,000  inhabitants.  Un- 
juga,  its  chief  town,  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Unooneitan  Mission,  with  three 
stations  on  the  island  for  freed  slavei^ 
and  three  stations  on  th^  oontinent  f<xr 
natives.  1.  At  Unjuga  is  a  school  for 
slave  boys  and  girls,  and  a  small  com- 
munity of  Christians.  2.  Two  miles 
from  town  is  a  school  of  slave  boys,one 
hundred  in  number,  getting  higher 
education.  Four  miles  from  town  is  a 
freed-slave  village  with  three  hundred 
married  people  living  in  their  own 
houses  of  stone  and  mortar,  anjl  a  girl's 
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school  with  seyenty-fiTe  papils.  On 
the  oontinent  the  stations  are  far 
apart  1.  Sixty  miles  or  more  north  is 
Hagilawith  three  sub-stations.  Here 
are  resident  clergymen  and  the  fall  out- 
fit of  a  mission.  2.  South  of  Zanzibar, 
two  days' journey  by  mail  steamer  and 
seven  days'  walk  by  land,  is  Newaea, 


with  a  sub-station  two  days  farther  on. 
3.  A  new  station  is  now  being  planted 
on  the  Island  of  Dikomo  in  Lake  Ny- 
assa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Living- 
stonia.  Bishop  Smythies  presides  over 
the  Unconeitan  Mission.  He  has  a 
steamer,  the  Charles  Jansen,  on  Lake 
Nyassa. 


PBEACHEBS  SZOHANaiNQ  YZSW3. 


Unistarial  Encooragements. 

Sneh  is  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  that  it  feels  the  need  of  en- 
conragements,   in    order  that  it   may 
have  some  perceptible  testimony  that 
its  efforts  are  appreciated  and  its  la- 
bors not  in  Tain.   And  no  minister  ewer 
liTed  of  whom  this  may  not  be  said.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  the  fS&ot  that  every 
true  minister  has  a  source  of  grand  en- 
oonragement  in  the  thought  that  He 
who  has  called  him  to  his  sacred  work 
has  promised  to  be  with  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spuit,  as  the  enlightener  of  his 
mind,  and  the  strengthener  of  his  soul, 
tndthe  comforter  of  his  heart.    God 
luw  repeatedly  declared  that  He  will 
nnly  bless  both  the  messenger  and  the 
message.    This  is  high  encouragement, 
uid  we  should  fondly  and  constantly 
dietish  it  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
oor  ministerial  career.  And,  then,  some 
Bunisters  are  especially  encouraged  by 
the  sumifest  fruits  of  their  labors  in  the 
MDTenion  of  souls  and  the  up-building 
of  the  churches  they  serve.    But,  aside 
fr^  these  encouragements,  we  long 
■ometimes  to  be  told  by  our  hearers 
that  oor  labors  have  been  the  means  of 
^oooraging  Vum   in    their  endeavors 
to  iiye   a   better  Christian    life,    and 
^  bear   more     heroically    the    bur- 
^^  and  conflicts  which  come   upon 
them.   I  knew  of  a  minister,  an  able 
Pi'BMhsr,  who  left   his  field,  after   a 
P**tonte  of  three  years,  for  no  other 
'^^■on  than  a  lack  of  encouragement 
from  his  people  in  the  line  of  verbal 
^^'^ony  as  to  their  appreciation  of  his 
P'^aohing.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
''ttabers  that  this  pastor  had  said,  that, 
doing  the  three  years,  he  had  not  been 
^  whether  his  sermons  were  helpful 
ttid  eomforting  to  them  or  not.    And 


yet  his  ministry  was  very  acceptable 
indeed;  but  he  did  not  know  it  until  he 
resigned  and  made  arrangements  to 
leave. 

But  there  is  a  dangerous  side  to  this 
subject.  There  are  cases  where  it  is 
very  unsafe  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  ministers,  especially  if  they  be 
young  men  and  are  possessed  of  a  large 
degree  of  self-conceit.  Oftentimes,  what 
has  been  intended  for  encouragement, 
in  the  way  of  helping  them  along,  has 
been  misappropriated,  and  used  to 
gratify  their  love  of  adulation,  and  fos- 
ter self-contentment.  More  than  one 
young  man  has  thought  that,  if  his  ser- 
mons elicited  so  much  approval,  there 
was  no  need  of  his  increasing  his  efiforta 
at  making  any  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge and  efficiency.  Why  should  he, 
when  he  had  been  told  repeatedly 
that  he  preached  better  sermons  than 
many  an  old  preacher  had  on  that 
charge  and  elsewhere  ?  Such  a  thought 
has  insinuated  itself,  very  temptingly, 
into  the  mind  of  many  a  young  man,and 
been  cherished  to  his  serious  detriment. 
Such  might  well  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  their  friends.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  much  worse  misfortune  to  a  young 
man.  who  has  just  entered  the  ministry, 
than  to  make  such  a  use  of  encourage- 
ment as  that  it  shall  result  in  his  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  present  attainments. 
And  yet  such  instances  are  not  rare. 
In  such  cases,  if  all  flattering  encour- 
agements were  to  be  withheld,  and  a 
series  of  humiliating  discouragements 
were  to  be  experienced,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  But  if 
a  young  minister  will  so  use  his  en- 
couragements as  that  they  shall  stimu- 
late him  to  study  the  harder  and  equip 
himself  the  better,  in  order  to  reach  up 
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to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry, then  his  encouragements  will  be 
sanctified  to  noble  and  Ood-honoring 
uses.  C.  H.  Wbthxbbx. 


"Abnhito  Perfection." 

I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  the  exe- 
gesis (see  p.  335,  Oct.  No.),  or  go  into  an 
elaborate  argument.  I  desire  only  to 
call  attention  to  two  terms  employed. 
I  refer  to  "  absolute  perfection  "  and 
"sinless  perfection.*'  Do  the  best 
writers  on  Ohristian  Perfection  employ 
these  terms  ? 

One  of  the  most  modem  writers  on 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection 
(Bishop  Merrill,  **  Aspects  of  Christian 
Experience,"  p.  227),  says :  "  It  will  be 
uniTersally  conceded  that  the  perfec- 
tion attainable  in  this  life  is  ntit  absobde. 
That  belongs  to  Qod  alone.  His  per- 
fection is  original, underived, independ- 
ent, absolute.  Ours  is  finite,  derived, 
dependent,  relative. "  Again  (p.  228): 
**  To  all  this  may  be  added  that  none  of 
US  look  for  9inUs8  perfection  in  this  life. 
We  shall  not  get  beyond  the  power  to 
sin,  the  touch  of  sin,  nor  entirely  away 
from  the  effect  of  sin.  While  we  may 
live  in  such  Intimate  companionship 
with  the  Holy  One  that  we  shall  not 
willfully  commit  sin,  we  shall  be  so  en- 
compassed with  the  limitations  of  our 
understanding  and  the  infirmities  of 
our  being  that  the  word  <  sinless '  will 
not  apply  to  our  highest  possible  devel- 
opment.'* 

Pope's  Theology  is  studied  by  all 
candida^s  for  the  ministry  in  the  li.  £. 
Church.  InVoL  III.,  p.  57,  Pope  says: 
**  It  is  not  absolute  perfection;  nor  the 
perfection  of  Adam's  estate,  who  hath 
not  fallen;  nor  the  perfection  of  sinless- 
ness,"  etc. 

Wesley,  in  his  "Plain  Account  of 
Christian  Perfection  *'  (p.  346),  says : 
*1  do  not  approve  of  the  term  shUess  per- 
Jeciion,  "  In  the  same  work  he  disap- 
proves of  the  term  "absolute  perfec- 
tion," and  affirms,  "there  is  none  such 
among  men." 

In  harmony  with  the  foregoing, 
Fletcher,  in  his  5th  "  Check  to  Antino- 
mianism,"  says:  "Our  Lord  never  re- 


quired absolute  perfection  from  arch- 
angels, much  less  from  fallen  man." 
The  same  author,  in  his  last  '*  Cheek," 
discusses  the  use  of  the  term,  *'  sinless 
perfection,"  and  will  only  admit  it^  after 
pages  of  guarded  explanation,  when 
qualified  as  "evangelically  sinless  per- 
fection." 

These  are  certainly  leading  exponents, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,  none  of  whom 
use  either  of  the  terms  applied  in  Mr, 
Wetherbe's  "exegetioal  study." 

Palaiine,  lU. 


Wattnifffi  ag  A  PriAchiflr. 
D'Alembert  thns  describes  the  eeeni 
of  the  power  of  this  greateet  Frendi 
preacher  of  his  day: 

•*He  WM  pemiaded  that  If  Am  prtaeh«  of 
God'a  Word,  on  the  one  hand*  dagndes  hinMtlf 
b7  attarlBg  common  tmths  in  IciTial  langnafs; 
on  the  other,  he  miasei  hit  pnipoM  by  thinking 
to  captiT»te  hit  audience  with  a  long  chain  of 
reasoning;  he  knew  that,  if  all  hearm  are  not 
bleieed  with  an  informed  mind,  all  have  a  heart 
whence  the  preacher  ought  to  eeek  his  anna; 
that,  in  the  pulpit,  man  ought  to  be  ahown  to 
himself,  not  so  much  to  disgust  him  by  a  shock- 
ing portrait  as  to  aiUcthim  by  the  resemblance; 
and,  in  flue,  that  if  it  is  somMimas  useful  to 
alarm  and  disquiet  him,  it  is  still  move  so  to 
draw  from  him  those  tears  of  sensiWHiy  uhlch 
are  more  efficacious  titian  the  teazs  of  deqiaiz. 
His  eloquence  goes  right  to  the  soul;  it  agitatas 
without  confounding,  appals  without  crushing, 
penetrates  without  lacerating  it.  He  goes  to  the 
heart  in  search  of  those  hidden  folds  which  in 
the  passions  are  enwrapped— those  seeret  soph 
isms  which  they  so  artfully  employ  to  blind  and 
seduce  us.  To  combat  and  destroy  these  soph- 
isms, it  suffices  him  merely  to  develop  them; 
bat  he  does  it  in  language  so  alfeotifniate  and 
tender  that  he  subdues  leas  than  he  attraoli; 
and,  even  in  displaying  before  us  the  plotaxe  of 
our  vices,  he  knows  how  to  attach  and  idleass 
us.  .  .  *  I  have  learned  to  draw  othen,'  he  can- 
didly said,  *  by  studying  myself.'.  .  .  HiaaetftoB 
was  perfectly  suited  to  his  species  of  eloqasoos. 
On  entering  the  pulpit  he  appeared  ttofou^Uy 
penetrated  with  the  great  truths  ha  was  about 
to  utter;  with  eyes  declined,  a  modest  and  col- 
lected air.  without  violent  motions,  and  almost 
without  gestures,  but  animating  the  wbola  with 
a  Toice  of  sensibility,  he  diffused  over  his  audi- 
ence the  religious  emotion  which  his  own  ex- 
terior proclaimed,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
listened  to  with  that  profound  silence  by  whicA 
eloquence  is  better  praised  than  by  loudest  ^- 
plauses.** 

Louis  XIY.  heard  him  preach  and 
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paid  him  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment by  saying  to  him»  "  Toa  have  left 
me  disoon tented  with  myself." 

Uaseillon  oarefWy  wrote  oat  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  his  discourses,  and  was  oare- 
iiil  to  commit  it  so  thoroughly  to  mem- 
ory that  it  should  appear  to  be  extem- 
pore. When  asked  which  of  his  dis- 
eourses  he  thought  best,  he  replied, 
"  That  which  I  reooUeot  the  best."    L. 


Seriptare  GOironology. 

Aocording  to  Hebrew  chronology  man  hM 
lived  on  earth  about  6^890  years,  while  the  Sep- 
taaglnt  makes  the  period  7.600  years.  Bayard 
Tikylor,  in  hia  lectnxea  on  the  "Civilization  of 
Cgypt."  held  that  it  had  existed  eight  or  ten 
tlMNMand  yeara.  He  is  now  quoted  from  the 
rostrum  and  the  pulpit  in  a  way  to  shake  the 
fdth  of  some  in  the  Bible.  Will  you  not  har- 
moniae  the  discrepancy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tnai^t  chronology,  and  show  the  fallacy  of 
Tkylor'a  statement  t  J.  M.  Lanowobtht. 

[A.  '*  Bayard  Taylor"  is  no  accepted 
authority  on  Egyptology.  His  yiews  are 
simply  the  speoulations  of  a  clever  tray- 
eler.  The  *'  chronological "  question  is 
too  large  a  one  to  discuss  here.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  any  good  encyclo- 
pedia— ^Appletons,  Chambers,  the  Bri- 
tannica,  or  Sohafif-Herzog.  The  main 
miations  between  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Hebrew  are  found  in  the  two  periods 
from  Adam  to  the  flood,  and  from  the 
flood  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  Tery  difficult  one.  Could  the 
precise  time  of  the  creation  be  ascer- 
tained, it  would  afford  a  natural  starting 
point  from  wUch  to  date  the  records. 
Bnt  this  is  not  known.  Some  two  hun- 
dred computations  haye  been  made, 
bised  upon  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint  and 
SiiDaritan  texts  of  the  Bible.  The  most 
•eeiedited  one,  based  on  the  Septuagint, 
makes  the  period  5,608  B.  C;  that  by 
Uiher,  from  the  Hebrew,  4,004.    The 


discrepancy  arises  mainly  from  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  giyen  in  the  texts  of  the 
two  versions.  Fortunately  it  is  matter  of 
no  vital  importance.  Bevelation  does  not 
fix  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or  of  man*s  appearance  upon  iL  "In 
the  beginning.*'  Let  that  suffice. —Eds.] 

"Eow  to  Fill  Empty  Pews  on  Sunday 
Evenings." 

We  have  tried  singing,  and  backed 
up  by  a  thousand  dollar  quartette,  have 
failed  every  time.  The  audience,  in- 
stead of  growing,  has  thinned  out. 

But  when  without  any  non-conductor 
of  spiritual  electricity,  such  as  a  manu- 
script between  myself  and  audience,  we 
Lave  stood  out  and  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes  let  fly  at  secularizing  the 
Sabbath-day,  or  for  a  doctrinal  opportu- 
nity have  drawn  comparisons  between 
Moody  and  IngersoU,  we  have  hardly 
had  even  standing-room. 

This  has  been  my  experience,  both  in 
city  and  country  churches,  beginning 
with  an  evening  attendance  of  75  or 
100;  in  less  than  six  months  it  has 
grown  to  700  or  800,  as  many  as  we 
could  seat,  and  many  turned  away. 

The  aim  is  to  draw  an  audience.  I 
seek  out  and  publish  an  attractive 
theme.  Something  striking;  something 
out  of  the  common  run  of  sermon  topics. 

Kon-church  goers,  for  whom  the  ser- 
vice is  intended,  come,  and  many  of 
them  are  converted.  The  morning  con- 
gregation draws  itself,  the  evening  con- 
gregation has  to  be  drawn. 

My  method  may  look  like  sensation- 
alism. But  we  are  satisfied,  when  we 
have  scarcely  had  a  communion  pass  in 
six  years  without  additions  from  the 
world  who  have  come  in  chiefly  through 
these  services.  F.  E.  Hopkins. 

NtxD  Gawsan,  Gt, 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

HINTS  AT  THE  HEANINa  OF  TEZTS. 


Ghrbtlan  Onltnre. 

Aboqsdiho  nr  the  Wobx  of  the  Lobd. 
^{tooys  a5oiincliii$r  in  the  work  qf  the  Lord. 
— 1  Cor.  XV :  68. 
wept66evoyTe^=s**  doing  more  than 


enough.*'    The  Christian  is  not  to  meas- 
ure his  service. 

(a)  By  that  which  is  merely  enough  to 
satisfy  conscience.  This  the  duty  of  the 
natural  man,   as   his    nature  testifies. 
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(6)  By  that  which  meets  the  htMruX  com- 
mands of  Scripture,  The  epirit  is  larger 
than  the  letter. 

Our  relation  to  Christ  npt  that  of  mere 
serTants  (John  xv:  5),  but  friends:  and 
the  service  of  friendship  begins  where 
that  of  legal  requirements  or  definite 
contract  ends.  Cannot  codify  the  im- 
pnlses  of  affection ;  they  *'  always 
abound,**  are  more  than  enough  to  meet 
formal  obligation.  Cannot  limit  by  speci- 
fication of  duties  the  deyotion  of  parent 
to  child,  wife  to  husband.  Love  de- 
stroys technical  bounds.  The  Christian 
spirit,  therefore,  necessarily  "abounds " 
in  its  devotion. 

Reasonafor  the  injunction  to  abound, 

1.  The  needs  of  the  xoorld  for  Christian 
work  are  abundant^  measureless;  no  book 
would  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  de- 
tail of  precepts  to  be  kept  by  those  who 
would  save  society.  Therefore,  it  is  left 
to  the  aboimding  zeal  of  loving  hearts. 

2.  An  indUvidtioTs  real  influence  is  in  the 
overplus  of  his  energy;  that  beyond  his 
own  necessities.  If  only  strong  enough 
to  stand,  how  shall  we  strike  in  behalf 
of  another  ?  how  lift  another's  burdens? 

3.  An  individual  is  able  to  meet  literal 
duty  only  as  he  aims  beyond.  Guns  are 
sighted  above  the  horizontal  aim  at  the 
mark;  gravitation  estimated.  So  the 
Christian  must  allow  for  the  gravitation  of 
selfishness,  worldliness;  aim  beyond  the 
mere  conscience-mark  if  he  would  really 
satisfy  his  conscience;  beyond  the  letter 
of  Scripture  obedience  if  he  would  really 
even  formally  obey. 

Incentives  to  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord  noted  in  context. 

1.  Oratitude.  Text  connected  by 
"therefore**  with  "Thanks  be  to  God 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  JesuR  Christ." 

2.  Success  assured  to  Christian  labor. 
"  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.** 

'  3.  The  eternal  reioard  of  such  service. 
The  text  is  the  crowning  verse  of  the 
famous  chapter  on  the  Besurrection. 


Xouj  I  know  qf  a  surety,  that  the  Lord 
hath  sent  his  angd  and  hath  delivered  me 
out  of  the   hand  of  Herod,  ete.— Acts 
xii:  1-12. 
On  the  whole  nanaiive  we  note— 

1.  The  saint's  tHbulaUon.  Peter  in 
prison— various  sorts  of  prisons. 

2.  The  saint's  trotvure.  Peter  slept— 
peace  of  heart. 

3.  The  sain t'spoiMT.  Prayer  in  Mary's 
house. 

4.  The  saint's  deliverance.  God  inter- 
feres. 

5.  The  8aint*s  duty.  Peter  must  gird 
himself  and  bind  on  his  sandals,  and 
oast  his  garment  about  him  and  follow 
the  angel. 


Adoption. 
(By  Wayland  Hojt.  D.D.  [Baptist].  PhiladelphiA.) 
Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption 

of  sons  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himaelf.—Eph 

i:  5. 

L  What  adoption  involves. 

II.  Whence  adoption  springs. 

m.  Because  of  whom  adoption  is  con- 
ferred. 

rV.  To  what  end  adoption  is  given. 


CoKCEBNiMo  ▲  Saint. 
(By  Wayland  Hoyt.  D.D.  [Bapttet],  Philadelphia.) 
And  when  Peter  was  come  to  himseitf  he  said. 


Foneral  Serrloe. 

SOSBOW  UnSPSAKABIiB. 

7^  clouds  return  after  ike  rakn, — ^Eccl 
xii:  2. 

Coming  home  from  the  burial  of  his 
little  Agnes,  the  late  Nehemiah  Adams, 
D.D.,  of  Boston,  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
the  ribbon-tied  key  of  her  casket  "  I 
thought  for  a  few  minutes  that  I  should 
lose  my  reason,**  he  writes.  *<The 
clouds  returned  after  the  rain,"  and 
they  were  very  dark  and  distressing. 

And  who  has  not  had  similar  experi- 
ences !  And  sometimes  they  are  exqui- 
sitely painful  as  well  as  sorrowftd,  as 
when  conscience  reproaches  as  for  nn- 
kindness,  or  remissness,  or  for  hasty 
words  and  cruel  alienation,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  as  we  hang  over  the  coffin  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife,  or  parent  or  child,  or 
friend,  or  come  back  from  the  new-made 
grave.  The  unnamed,  unspeakable  ag- 
ony of  a  reproving  consoienoe,  when  aU 
redress  or  confession  is  impossible,  is 
harder  to  bear  than  the  blow  itaell  The 
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ftfter-doad  has  no  ^'siWer  lining*';  it  is 
mnrkj,  dismal,  and  almost  nnbearable, 
for  it  abides,  and  there  is  no  relief  from 
it 

Let  us  be  careful  in  life  to  give  no 
oooasion  for  snch  retnm  of  the  clouds 
after  the  rain. 


NOTHDIO  SBAIiXi  SSPABATB   US  FSOM  THE 

LoTZ  OF  God. 

lamperswidtd,  (hoi  naiher  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angds .  •  .  nor  any  other  creature, 
shaU  be  Me  to  separate  us  from  theloveof 
God.— Bom.  yiii:  38.  39. 

Onr  most  dreaded  enemy  is  Death, 
and  yet  death  is  a  yanqnished  foe.  He 
has  power  oyer  the  body  only,  and  over 
that  bat  for  a  season.  The  soul,  re- 
deemed from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  as- 
serts its  victory  in  the  final  conflict  and 
is  borne  by  angels  into  the  very  pres- 
ence of  God.  There  is  not  a  separating, 
bat  a  coming  nearer  together— a  union 
more  intimate  and  blessed,  to  endure 
forever. 

Says  Dr.  B.  S.  Storrs:  "  Death  cannot 


separate  from  the  love  of  God.  Death 
does  not  change  the  spirit,  it  only  liber- 
ates it.  We  go  with  a  friend  up  to  the 
last  moment  on  earth.  We  see  the  mind 
still  active,  the  memory  clear,  the  noble 
impulses  of  the  soul  still  predominant. 
Do  you  suppose  that  he  who  wrought 
the  gem  into  beauty  has  ceased  while 
the  gem  still  delights  the  eye  ?  That  he 
who  built  the  cathedral  is  ended  while 
the  work  of  his  hands  calls  forth  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind  ?  We  have  the  as- 
surance in  the  words  of  Ohrist,  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  death  does 
not  destroy  the  soul.  Bather,  it  sets  the 
soul  free  from  the  lassitude  and  inactive- 
ness  of  the  body.  The  body  hampers 
and  manacles  the  soul.  Kow,  can  you 
conceive  that  death,  which  so  adds  to 
the  spirit,  can  separate  from  the  love  of 
Gk>d  ?  Death  does  not  affect  onr  love  for 
our  departed  friends,  save  to  augment  it. 
How  much  more  will  it  but  augment  the 
love  of  God !  No,  says  the  apostle,  and 
our  conscious  and  sentiept  being  re- 
sponds. Death  cannot  separate  from  the 
love  of  God." 


^•i 


LXVZNa  ISSUES  FOB  PTJLFIT  TBEATMENT. 


ComptioB  In  Politics. 

In  the  latest  number  of  The  Century  is 
an  article  on  "Machine  Politics  in  New 
York  City,**  by  the  late  Bepublican  can- 
didate for  Mayor,  Theodore  Boosevelt. 
In  it  he  describes  the  methods  which 
prevail  in  elections  in  this  city,  and  the 
tjstem  by   which  the  machine   poll- 
tidans  perpetuate  their  power  and  con- 
daot  their  campaigns.    There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  article  but  what  is  known  in 
i  general  way   to   most   citizens,  but 
eoming  with  the  authority  it  has,  and 
with  the  particularity  that  evinces  close 
oVservation  at  first  hand,  it  is  worthy 
of  wide  attention. 

In  no  city  in  the  Union,  probably, 
^ve  we  drifted  farther  away  from  the 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
political  methods  designed  by  the 
foimdeiB  of  the  Bepublic  than  in  this 
BBtropolis.  It  is  growing  worse  rather 
^^  better.  Money  is  becoming  the 
•fl-potent  fiuslor,  and  more  of  it  is  used 
^^  year  as  the  city's  growth  give  more 


of  power  and  authority  to  those  who 
hold  office  in  it.  Nor  is  it  an  evil  that 
depends  upon  the  candidates  only. 
Never  in  the  later  history  of  New  York 
were  their  candidates  for  its  Mayoralty 
so  unimpeachable  in  character  as  were 
those  of  last  week,  and  yet  it  is  a  cur- 
rent rumor  generally  credited  that  there 
never  was  an  election  in  which  vaster 
sums  of  money  changed  hands.  Con- 
siderable of  it  went  to  pay  legitimate 
campaign  expenses,  but  a  large  share 
of  it  was  a  corruption  fund  pure  and 
simple. 

Speaking  not  of  this  election  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  elections  in  general,  Mr. 
Boosevelt  says: 

"  Each  captain  of  a  [election]  diatrict  is  gen- 
erally paid  a  certain  earn  of  money 

Nominally,  this  money  goes  in  paying  the  anb- 
ordinates  and  in  what  are  vaguely  termed  *  cam- 
I)aign  expenses.'  bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact*  it  is.  in 
many  instances,  simply  pocketed  by  the  re- 
cipient; indeed,  very  little  of  the  large  snms  of 
money  annually  spent  by  candidates  to  bribe 
voters  actually  reaches  the  voters  supposed  to 
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"  The  French  Uw  of  1880  provided  for  tbeae 
toblinhment  of  institutioDs  for  the  Mcondary 
education  of  girU,  to  bo  foanded  hy  the  State. 
The  flnit  article  in  the  curriculum  is  *  Morals.' 
It  is  also  provided  by  law  that  ivligious  instnio 
tion  shall  be  given,  out  of  school-hours,  at  th 
request  of  parents,  by  different  ministers  ap 
pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction." 

We  are,  therefore,  far  behind  Ger- 
many and  France  in  moral  and  religions 
instrnction  in  our  publio  school  sys- 


tem.   And  England  and  Austria  can  be 
added. 

"Among  the  ol^Jectiona  to  tftachtng  mondf 
in  our  public  schooii  is  the  'aectarian '  ot^ec 
tion;  we  do  not  well  aee  how  it  can  be  main 
tained,  as  it  is  not  proposed,  nor  is  it  noceasary. 
to  enter  the  domain  of  polemics,  for  the  text- 
book should,  as  In  France^  caxefoUy  exclude 
controversial  subjects,  and  may  be  ao  prepared 
as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  Jews  and  pagans,  if  such 
thero  be." 


EDZTOBIAL  NOTES. 
The  Salvation  Army. 

The  goyernment,  the  reform,  the 
evangelization  of  the  Tast  population 
gathering  in  oar  great  cities,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  modern  civilization.  Somehow 
or  other  we  have  got  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, or  onr  civilization  will  break 
down,  and  at  this  point.  Any  experi- 
ment, however  crude  or  objectionable 
in  its  methods  it  may  be,  provided  it 
can  point  to  results  that  are  good,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  **  General "  Booth, 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  has  been  spending  some  weeks 
in  this  country.  This  "Army"  has 
been  at  work  for  some  years,  after  its 
peculiar  fashion,  in  London  and  other 
large  cities.  We  think  the  following  in- 
terview, by  one  of  our  reportorial  staff 
with  '*  General "  Booth,  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  evangelization  of  our  cities  : 

"  Our  work  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  large 
cities.  We  are  Juat  commencing  to  deal  with 
the  rural  populations.  We  find  it  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  worse  elements  in  the  country 
than  with  the  worse  elements  in  the  city.  But 
we  are  making  headway  in  the  rural  districts. 

'*  This  theory  of  sending  these  wretched  peo- 
ple to  the  churches  is  very  beautiftil,  but  it  is 
often  wholly  impracticable.  They  will  not  go  to 
the  churches ;  and  the  churches,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, cannot  go  to  them.  I  say  ooiuiot,  and  I 
mean  it.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  fori 
have  worked  all  my  life-time  among  these  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  gulf  between  the  churches  and 
them.  I  am  not  blaming  the  churohes— Ood 
forbid  I  There  are  as  good  people,  as  devoted 
people,  in  the  churches  as  in  the  Salvation 
Army.  I  am  simply  stating  a  fact— a  fact  which 
city  clergymen  are  free  to  confess.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  drunken,  thieving,  festering  mass  of 
humanity  i;i  the  centres  of  London,  New  York, 
and  all  of  our  great  cities.  The  church  has  lost 
its  grip  wholly  on  these  people.  It  was  to  reach 
and  save  them  thatj  the  idea  of  the  Salvation 


Army  was  flxvt  entertainML  I  began  in  the 
heart  of  London,  where^  it  was  said,  that  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  there  were  a  million  peo- 
ple who  did  not  go  to  church.  My  heart  bled 
for  them.  Oh,  such  wretchedness,  such  ignor- 
ance, such  foulness,  and  hellish  wickedness  I  It 
seems  to  me  you  have  nowhere  In  your  cities 
such  masses  of  festering  fUth  and  crime  as  we 
have  in  London.  Well,  I  tried  to  reach  these 
lieople  by  the  regular  methods,  for  I  was  a  Wes- 
leyan  clergyman ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to 
me.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  get  their  attentkm, 
could  compel  them  somehow  or  other  to  listen 
long  enough  to  get  into  their  minds  the  thoo^t 
of  Christ,  the  loving,  dying,  resurrected  Christ, 
they  would  be  interested  and  could  be  saved. 
When  they  would  not  come  to  me,  I  begsn  to 
think  how  I  could  go  to  them.  For  days  I  stud- 
ied their  whims,  and  the  things  which  attracted 
them  at  the  saloons,  and  the  theatre^  and  the 
ball-room.  Hours  and  hours  I  watched  them 
going  in  and  out  of  the  saloon.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  adopt  any  method  that  would 
interest  them,  provided  always  that  the  method 
had  nothing  in  it  positively  wrong.  I  begsn 
along  that  line. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  give  you  an  iUustratioii  of  my 
methods  at  this  time.  I  annoimced  a  meeting ; 
but  I  didn't  call  it  a  meeting.  I  didn't  announce 
that  Bev.  Mr.  Booth  would  preach.  These  pao* 
pie  would  have  said :  '  Ho,  hot  It  makaa  a  fU- 
low  sleepy  to  see  that  announcement.'  Or  had 
I  said  that  there  will  be  speaking  on  the  Judg- 
ment, they  would  have  said:  *We  don't  want 
any  judgment ;  let  us  go  to  the  theatre ' ;  or  on 
Death:  *  Death,  good  heavensi  don't  let  xm  think 
of  that  Lot  us  go  and  take  a  drink.'  What  did 
I  do  ?  After  much  experiment  and  many  ikil- 
ures,  I  got  a  hold  of  two  lassies  who  were  good 
talkers  and  good  singers,  and  I  announced  that 
'Happy  Sallie  would  sing  and  talk  at  the  bar- 
racks.' 'What?'  cried  the  crowd, 'Happy  8sl- 
lie  going  to  sing  and  talk  T  That  will  be  Jolly. 
Let's  go  and  see  what  it  is  all  about. '  We  foond 
the  way  to  get  their  attention,  and  to  hold  it 
long  enough  for  them  to  get  the  idea  of  a  Sav- 
ior into  their  minds.  In  that  way  oar  work 
began. 

'*  The  Salvation  Army  methods,  as  jron  bow 
see  them,  were  a  slow  development.   One  thioff 
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after  inolherhM  been  added  as  fonnd  neoes- 
nry ;  Iwt  the  ol^ect  baa  alwaye  been  to  intenet 
iod  coDTeit  this  elaaa  of  Biimen. 

-Then  If  a  feeling  against  ns  ererywbere 
f)tttv«uiTii]gar.  Wbat  else  could  yon  expect? 
■Hifait  of  vhence  we  came.  We  bave  come  from 
oot  of  Um  alums*  tbe  gutters.  Thousands  of 
oar  bMt  people,  and  among  these,  many  of  our 
bettoflBcen,  had  not  drawn  a  sober  breath  for 
manj  yeen  before  the  Salvation  Army  got  hold 
of  fhem.  Hany  of  them  had  been  thicTes, 
Baoyhariota.  Ton  cannot  expect  to  find  among 
na  RflMd,  educated  people. 

"We  are  trying  to  solve,  in  the  only  way  we 
believe  pncticable,  the  saloon  question,  the 
teocBeiit>hoQae  question,  the  social  evil  ques- 
tioo.  • 

"Do  we  find  any  perceptible  improvement 
in  Oe  monk  of  localities  where  we  have  been 
hboriag  for  acme  time  ?  We  certainly  do.  The 
Ondaa  Theatre  and  Eagle  Tavern  was  one  of 
tbe  votitloGsUties  in  London.  Here  was  a  stage 
tfonvhieh  hundreds  of  abandoned  girls  used 
to  dance.  I  bought  that  property  for  sixty 
tboiMDddoUan— it  cost  me  a  hundred  thou. 
MDd  altogether.  We  transformed  the  theatre 
■ia«e  into  ftJvation  barracks.  Admiral  Fieh- 
^mvent  to  the  Lord  Hayor  and  asked  him  if 
tevockofflie  Salvation  Army  had  made  any 
pcieeptible  inqwesslon  npon  the  morals  of  the 
Mildibodiood.  That  of&cial  informed  him  that 
ttdMagedttM entire  oharacterof  the  people  in 
tkttTkfnity.  We  had  a  splendid  chance  there. 

"  I  ghsontfliis  challenge.  Give  me  any  part 
eftUadtj  [Hew  Toi^]  to  operate  in.  I  can  not 
^lovitBsjbe.  I  win  send  two  officers  to 
vork  ia  it,  and  in  six  months  time  I  will  nnder- 
^  toaiae  from  tbe  converts  aa  entire  corps  of 
"^^^ttninicinri  who  will  pay  their  own  ex- 


'TOiVenndemmMtrattveinoarwaik.  The 
""^  of  Qie  wock  compels  us  to  be  demofisti»> 
^^^^"^  hsve  pabUe  proeessioBs :  and  these 
^  vpoBusthe  ridicule  of  the  respectable 
cl»Ha,andthe  «»»»«<'**g  and  the  abase  of  th« 
'^^diiBes.   li  reqnlies  some  strength  oC 


purpose  in  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  go  with 
us.  We  have  been  hissed  in  this  country,  but 
I  And  the  treatment  here  very  mild  compared 
with  what  we  had  to  endure  imtil  recently  in 
London.  There  we  have  been  stoned  and  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  indignities.  But  now  a 
change  has  taken  place,  and  we  are  as  kindly 
treated  as  it  is  good  for  us  to  be." 


An  Ezperiment  Wa  would  Likt  to 
Sao  Trlod.    * 

The  following  is  reoom  mended  by  a 
nnmber  of  physioians  as  sure  to  giye  re- 
lief to  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
dyspepsia,  and  with  that  phase  of  sleep- 
lessnesi^ which  is  the  result  cf  indiges* 

tion: 

For  thirty  days,  eat  for  breakfast  a  piece  of 
beef-steak  half  tbe  size  of  the  hand,.a  baked  po- 
tatoe.  and  an  ordinary  slice  of  bread  ;  tor  din- 
ner, a  piece  of  roast  beef  the  size  of  the  hand,  a 
boiled  potatoe,  and  a  slice  of  bread ;  for  supper, 
eat  but  a  single  slice  of  broad.  Drink  nothing 
at  meals,  nor  for  two  hours  afterwards.  Im- 
mediately after  rising  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
fore going  to  bed  at  night,  drink  all  the  cold 
water  you  conveniently  can. 

There  are  so  many  clergymen  snffer- 
ing  with  indigestion  in  various  forms, 
and  this  recipe  is  so  well  recommended, 
that  it  would  be  weU  worth  while  that 
an  experiment  be  made,  suflleiently  ex- 
tended, to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  cure. 
Why  not  those  of  our  readers,  who  are 
troubled  in  the  way  indicated,  make  the 
experiment  for  thirty  days,  beginning, 
say,  January  2d,  and  forward  to  ns  tbe 
result  of  the  experiment?  We  will  pub- 
lish the  results,  but  not  the  names  of 
the  persons  making  the  experimaiits. 
(Htc  it  a  triaL 
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the  whole  nniyerae  on  the  bMU  of  a  narrow 
■pedalty.  And,  though  a  epecialiat'B  opiniona 
are  admitted  to  hare  no  weight  in  other  de- 
partments of  ecieuce.  it  Heoma  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  even  by  means  of  the  cradoet 
views  he  can  dispose  of  religion. 

The  man  who  thinks  for  himself  soon  dis> 
corers  that  religion  is  less  endangered  by  the 
proofs  of  science  than  by  the  spirit  of  soien* 
tints.  He  refuses  to  accept  specolatlons  as  dem- 
onstrationB,  and  he  insists  on  the  proof  of 
their  applicability  before  he  admits  that  the 
forces  of  matter  are  laws  of  mind.  I  have  just 
read  an  article  by  a  scientist,  which  shows 
that  the  neglect  of  an  oigan  renders  it  nseloss, 
and  In  coarse  of  time  destroys  It ;  why  not  ex- 
tend this  law  beyond  wings  and  legs,  and  apply 
it  to  our  ethical  and  spiritual  powers  7  It  might 
help  to  explain  the  absence  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion in  certain  quarters.  In  the  fact  that  we 
can  never  develop  what  we  have  not,  but  that 
we  may  lose  what  we  have  developed,  there  is 
a  suggestive  hint  res];»ecUng  the  psychological 
basis  of  religion. 

This  is  called  **  the  age  of  natural  science," 
and  it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  question  even  the 
spirit  of  professed  scientists:  Some  strange 
things  are  done  in  the  name  of  science ;  but 
one  can  hardly  mention  them  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  pronounced  a  bigot.  The  sci- 
entific gatherings  in  America  and  England  give 
no  idea  of  similar  meetings  on  the  Continent 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
German  Scientists  and  Physicians,  in  Berlin, 
Sunday  was  devoted  to  a  regatta.  On  Sunday 
evening  a  concert  was  arranged  for  the  mem- 
bers. When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  arrangements  were  completed 
except  that  the  music  had  been  forgotten.  A 
piano  was  borrowed,  and  all  was  ready  for 
music,  when  the  instrument  was  found  locked 
and  the  key  not  at  hand.  When  the  key  was  at 
last  procured,  the  piano  was  discovered  to  be 
out  of  tune  and  its  sounds  almost  as  discordant 
as  the  views  of  some  scientists.  Another  piano 
was  then  brought ;  later,  an  orchestra  was  se- 
cured, and  then  a  military  baud  was  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  distress.  Unfortimately  the  mili- 
tary musicians  were  not  permitted  to  play  in 
uniform  without  special  i>ermis8ion,  which  the 
hurrj-  did  not  permit  them  to  secure.  By  bor- 
rowing garments  from  waiters  and  others,  they 
finally  began,  and  mnsio  abounded.  The  sci- 
entists had  been  obliged  to  go  far  to  see  the 
regatta,  and  then  to  wait  long  before  the  boats 
started,  so  that  they  were  vexed  and  wearied ; 
then  they  were  In  danger  of  ending  the  day 
with  a  rausiclees  concert  But  it  was  a  scien- 
tific Simday ! 

Of  course  Berlin  had  to  entertain  the  savants. 
They  were  invited  to  a  collation  at  what  is  called 
the  *' Classic  Triangle,"  where  the  main  feat- 
ure of  the  entertainment  was  a  *'  Festival  of 
Bacchus."  The  procession  and  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  this  refined  divinity  were  according  to 


the  moat  improved  classic  models  and  authori- 
ties. I  have  done  my  utmost  to  discover  how 
this  enlightened  city  honored  itself  and  the  scl 
entlsts  by  the  Feast  of  Ba<yhiM,  but  have  not 
yet  found  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
thing  seems  to  have  been  regarded  eminently 
appropriate;  but  one  la  afraid  to  say  it  was  Just 
the  thing,  for  fter  somebody  might  feel  insulted. 
A  paper  Ikvorable  to  the  wh<de  allkir  says,  that 
women  In  the  procession  expoaed  to  the  gaae  of 
the  scientists  phyaical  advantages  which  usually 
shun  the  light  1  The  city  paid  47,000  Harks 
(nearly  $13,000)  for  the  entertainment  Poverty 
abounda,  socialists  agitate,  winter  la  here,  and 
the  charitable  are  overwhelmed  with  aiq>Uca> 
tions  for  help,  and  the  diflloalty  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  city  la  frequently  paraded  in 
the  papers :  but  a  word  againat  the  Vsast  of 
Bacchus  might  be  interpreted  as  against  science 
itself :  and  so  men  think  and  are  ailent 

At  this  meeting  of  sclentiBta  in  Berlin,  Prof. 
Haeckel  said  some  things  worth  remembering. 
They  were  not  new,  but  they  should  be  nniver* 
saUy  acknowledged.  He  opposed  the  view  that 
all  natural  science  must  be  '*  exact**  Physici 
and  chemistry  are  exact  sciences,  but  morphol- 
ogy and  biology  he  claimed  more  nearly  resem- 
ble comparative  philology  than  the  exact  sci- 
ences. This  at  once  shows  what  estimate  Is  to 
be  placed  on  certain  theories  in  these  depart* 
ments.  On  the  claims  of  many  of  the  Darwin- 
ians this  also  throws  light — they  are  ofrinioni^ 
not  exact  acience.  Men  like  Yirchow  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  much  promulgated  by 
evolutionists  in  the  name  of  science  as  nothing 
but  hypothesis  and  theory  still  waiting  for 
proof. 

Usually  scientists  do  not  make  direct  attadts 
on  religion,  but  the  weight  of  their  influence  is 
against  it.  and  this  has  its  effect  with  the  masses. 
An  occasional  sneer  also  indlcatea  how  fkr  th^ 
are  exalted  above  all  spiritual  conaideratloos. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  Swiss  sdentiats,  Oszl  Vogt 
In  au  address  on  "  Certain  Darwinian  Hereaieik'* 
took  occasion  to  give  expression  to  his  Umg* 
cherished  antipathy  to  religion.  Scholars  may 
know  the  value  of  such  tirades,  but  fh»  people 
are  apt  to  take  them  as  the  last  word  of  sdenoe. 

An  anonymous  book  recently  ai^warqd  with 
the  title  :  PhUotopky  qfBeligim  on  tkt  Batii  ^ 
Modem  Scienu,  Beligion  Is  held  to  be  a  feeling 
of  dei>endence  on  the  last  elements  of  this 
world,  and  is  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  fimcy 
determined  by  physiological  conditions.  The 
state  of  the  nerves  la  regarded  as  having  had  a 
marked  influenoe  on  the  development  of  Ohxlfl- 
tianity.  Beligion  may,  of  course,  be  of  some 
service,  but  Id  reality  it  is  not  seriously  needed. 
The  volume  is  an  illustration  of  the  i«mwi»  tn 
which  materialism  disposes  of  the  deepest  and 
highest  problems  of  the  human  mind. 

DodeL  author  of  a  biography  of  Deubel,  **  the 
Austrian  Peasant  Philosopher,"  regards  matter 
and  force  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all,  pro- 
nounces faith  in  Ood  mere  mystieiBm,aiidphil- 
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twphioal  Tiewa,  tnuiBoending  the  meduoiioal 
theorr  of  Qm  loiil  aad  thought,  raperdUoiiB 
tviddte  ud  i  bMten  heath.  The  bleeeings  of 
Aieh  liald  mftterlaUsm  axe  found  in  the  le- 
Mtkm  vhleh  they  produce  in  thoughtful  minds; 
they  iMd  men  to  leeiiae  what  ie  at  stake.  In  a 
Ntcmf  jonmal,  a  x«Tiewer  of  the  last-named 
bo(A  nyi  ihst  the  biogzapher  is  a  derotee  of 
natoalidenoe,  and  seems  to  belong  to  those 
nuwiaiaiu  whose  bigoted  seal  and  constant  oc- 
cvpttko  vith  a  single  specialty  have  made  them 
blind  to  6T«iytbing  else  men  who  came  near 
Mngiog  the  tendency  they  represent  into  disre- 
pute anoDg  broader  and  more  independent 
tUnken. 

Tbeie  an  nnmeroos  other  evidences  that  a 
radkm  agiinst  materialism  has  come.  Thus. 
P.  Ton  HeUwald.who  takes  his  stand  on  natural 
■dence,  tfBrms  that  Tlgorous  opposition  has 
teen  eronsed  against  materialistic  tendencies, 
nd  that  an  elfort  is  made  to  secure  the  pre- 
(lonfBanoe  of  idealism  again.  The  opposition 
to  fheae  tendencies  from  other  than  religious 
■ODmeli  aigniflcant.  Thus,  abook  has  been 
pobUahed  by  Flach.  entitled.  CUundtm  or  MaU- 
fitHm.  Indeed,  the  time  has  come  when  not 
o^f  religion  and  ethics,  but  also  the  classics, 
flMhomanities,  and  all  higher  human  interests. 
Bwt  be  defended  against  a  brutalizing  and  ma- 
Mdiitie  atheism. 

AUk  vith  all  the  opposition  to  religion  in 
thename  of  science,  there  are  many  evidences 
that  a  change  is  taking  place.  Science  iteelf  is 
I'ceoining  more  fully  conscious  of  its  Umita- 
^^ou*  If  not  '*  exact"  even  in  biology,  surely 
its  diinu  respecting  mental.moral  and  spiritual 
phenomena  must  be  modest  indeed.  The  fact 
ii.that  men  are  now  actively  engaged  in  proving 
tbennoertainty  of  much  which  it  was  thought 
*f^n»  had  already  settled.  The  question  of 
■Mttiim  and  dualism  is  still  an  open  one ;  and 
''^xiiiti  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
^tttoreof  the  only  substance  or  essence  is. 
'opKtingthe  ultimate  cause  of  all  things,  they 
^''Hnoeties.  In  the  Katmoi,  a  journal  devoted 
to  Batozal  science,  a  writer  opi)oses  spiritualism 
intheinterest  of  monism.  But  he  also  shows 
^  ve  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
'>*^.  "  About  the  inner  nature  of  force  and 
"itetance  we  know  absolutely  nothing."  We 
<>Bl7  know  that  what  we  call  matter  is  impene- 
^*'^;  bat  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
^  impenetrabiUty.  What  motion  is  in  itself  is 
vboOy  unknown;  and  it  is  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
P^  whether  there  is  ether  and  what  atoms 
*»•  Helmholtz  says:  "Hatter  and  force  are 
'^''taetions  fh>m  the  real."  Indeed,  we  need 
''^Mk  materialists  for  an  explanation  of  terms 
^  Oder  to  show  how  unmeaning  the  assertions 
^  matter,  force,  atoms  and  motion  explain 
^tU  M  well  as  physical  phenomena. 

'^idaiive  attention  to  natural  law  accounts 
"*fte  tendency  to  make  it  the  sole  agency  in 
^ttdvetse.  The  absorbing  attention  devoted 
^tttue  has  led  to  a  neglect  and  even  depreci- 


ation of  human  interests,and  to  the  effort  to  ex- 
plain human  peculiarities  as  developments  of 
animal  germs.  So  completely  has  man  lost  his 
former  pre-eminence  that  it  seems  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  many  to  regard  him  as  the  chief 
study  of  mankind;  and  the  inscription  once 
placed  over  his  lecture-room  by  a  certain  phi- 
losopher would  have  to  be  materially  changed 
to  express  the  ruling  sentiment  of  a  large  class 
of  scholars  now : 

*'  On  earth  there's  nothing  great  but  man; 
In  man's  there's  nothing  great  but  mind." 

But  human  nature  is  beginning  to  assert  itself 
and  demands  attention  to  its  highest  interests, 
and  it  is  Insisted  that  man  Is  not  the  tool  for 
nature,  but  that  nature  is  to  be  the  minister  of 
man.  We  do  not  study  bugs  for  the  sake  of  the 
bugs,  but  for  the  sake  of  man.  said  a  Berlin 
professor  recently.  Others  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  nature  is  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  man.  and  therefore 
is  subservient  to  his  interests.  But.  if  human 
allkirs  are  supreme  objects  of  study,  dii&cult 
problems  arise.  If  all  processes  are  reduced  to 
mechanical  law,  how  can  science  compensate 
for  the  necessary  destruction  of  man's  ideals 
and  furnish  a  substitute  for  religious  inspira- 
ation  and  hoi>e  ?  In  spite  of  the  praises  of  the 
blessings  of  science,  this  question  is  not  an- 
swered ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  seriously  asked, 
and  that  it  furnishes  problems  which  must  be 
solved,  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Severe  as  the  conflicts  with  infidelity  will,  no 
doubt,  coutinne  to  be,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  claim  of  atheism  as  the  basis  of  materialism 
is  recognized  as  not  even  thoughtful,  much  lees 
scientific.  Not  that  this  recognition  is  universal, 
particularly  among  the  masses,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing more  general,  and  is  now  frequently  em- 
phasized. The  limits  of  natural  science  and  the 
value  of  the  claims  of  si>ecialists  outside  of  their 
specialties  are  better  understood  than  formerly. 
Men  are  also  becoming  conscious  that  certain  in- 
terests are  at  stake  which  concern  them  far  more 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  lower  animals.  A 
reaction  in  ftivor  of  man,  of  mind,  of  ethics  and 
religion,  has  come;  it  is  still  a  small  beginning, 
but  it  marks  a  change  of  tendency,  and  that  is 
its  signif  cance. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  philosophical  journals 
attributes  the  pessimism  of  Hartmsnn  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  mechanical  interpretation  of 
the  universe,  and  argues  that  absolute  despair  is 
the  necessary  result  of  materialism.  Hartmann. 
like  Knnt,  Lotze  and  Wundt.  passed  from  natural 
science  to  philosophy.  Deeply  conscious  of  the 
claims  and  aspirations  of  the  mind,  he  could 
not  but  recognize  that  they  are  utterly  futile  if 
man  is  in  the  grip  of  the  fate  of  mechanical  law. 
Pessimism  is  the  only  consistent  result  Can 
blind  force  and  personal  annihilation  be  the 
seed  of  faith  and  hope  ?  During  a  recent  dis- 
cussion of  Pessimism,  in  the  Philoaophioal  So- 
ciety of  Berlin,  the  president  em] 
that  pessimism  neglMli  the  iOtal 
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and  thai  rob*  life  of  iUi  value  and  leavM  man 
without  a  misHiou  and  without  a  worthy  aim. 
And  the  vice-president  4iaid  that  peaaimism 
makes  the  mistake  of  regarding  this  life  as  the 
whole  of  our  being,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  but 
apart 

Atheism  means  pessimism  and  is  intolerable; 
there  iM  In  it  a  torture  which  the  mind  cannot 
bear.  The  very  effort  of  men  to  live  without 
G(h1  and  without  hope  in  the  world  is  m^iriwfl 
them  conscious  of  themselves.  They  feel  thai 
their  highest  destiny  is  not  attained  by  feeding 
on  the  husks  offered  them,  llaterialism  preaches 
to  them  that  '*  man  is  what  he  eats,"  but  even 
outside  the  Ohnrch  voices  are  heard  saying  that 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone. 

In  its  conflicts  with  materialistic  atheism  the 
Church  is  aided  by  philosophers.  Not  that  the 
philosophers  are  ail  pronoimced  theists  or 
friendly  to  religion;  but  they  direct  attention  to 
the  ultimate  problems  of  the  human  mind  and 
make  earnest  efforts  to  solve  them.  They  expose 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  materialism,  and 
distinguish  sharply  between  physiology  and 
psychology.  Thus,  Wundt,  of  Leipzig,  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  physiological  psychology  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  Oerman  scholar 
of  our  day  to  develop  psycho-physics,  insists 
that  mental  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  by 
motion  In  the  nerves,  and  that  psychology  must 
begin  with  what  is  known  to  be  mental  and  not 
with  phyHiological  facts,  which  may  either  be 
the  occasion  of  mental  acts  or  be  parallel  with 
them.  The  philosophers  also  emphasise  ethics 
and  seek  its  ultimate  basis.  Thf^ir  studies,  their 
appreciation  of  the  humanitim.  and  the  total 
tendency  of  their  minds,  are  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  mechanical  law.  They  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  conserve  the  ideals  which 
an  exclusive  naturalism  destroys  and  buries. 

When  it  is  asked  what  the  Church  is  doing  to 
meet  the  infidelity  which  claims  to  be  scientiflc, 
we  cannot  point  to  any  theologians  of  promi- 
nence who  make  a  specialty  of  meeting  the  at- 
tacks of  materialism ;  but  there  are  numerous 
apologetical,  dogmatic  and  ethical  works  in 
which  they  are  discussed.  Besides,  all  that 
promotes  spirituality  and  makes  man  aware  of 
his  real  nature  and  highest  interests  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the 
mechanism  of  nature.  Materialists  are  not  apt 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  arguments  of 
theologians ;  and  ministers,  as  a  rule,  can  do 
little  more  than  present  religion  in  its  purity 
and  meet  objections  to  Christianity  which  are 
current  among  the  masses.  To  meet  the  argu- 
ments professedly  based  on  science  requires 
scientiflc  and  philosophical  as  well  as  theolog- 
ical training— a  union  of  attainments  rarely 
found  in  one  man.  The  best  refutation  is  usu- 
ally found  in  developing  the  presuppositions  of 
materialistic  atheism  to  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences. Philosophers  like  Ulrici  and  Lotse 
have  done  excellent  service  in  exposing  logical 
fidlacies ;  bat  the  service  has  been  for  others 


rather  than  scientists.  Masters  in  science 
themselves  complain  that  so  many  scientists 
ignore  philosophy:  not  a  few  are  as  deaf  to  it  as 
to  religion.  But  there  are  also  scientists  who 
are  neither  materialists  nor  atheists,  and  they 
are  not  included  in  what  has  been  said  about 
the  infidel  tendency  in  the  name  of  science. 

MISCKU^AinEOUS. 

Since  greater  fteedom  has  been  attained  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia,  a  movement 
has  also  been  inaugurated  to  give  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  more  independence.  The  oouserra- 
tive  party  farors  the  movement  as  embodied  in 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  I  legislature  by  Ham- 
merstein,  and  they  hoi>e  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  Catholics,  who  owe  their  deliverance 
from  the  May  laws  to  conserratiYe  votes.  The 
opposition  comes  from  the  liberal  Protestant 
Association  and  from  the  Middle  Party,-  because 
they  fear  that  freedom  from  State  control  may 
mean  the  dominion  of  the  orthodox  party,  nov 
by  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  Church.  They 
are  apprehensive  that  their  own  freedom  mar 
be  curtailed,  and  they  oppose,  under  the  plea  of 
scientiflc  fireedom,  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the 
ecclesiastical  aathoritles  more  control  over  the 
appointment  of  theological  professors.  It  is 
owing  to  the  i>eouliar  position  of  af&irs  in  Ger- 
many that  we  behold  the  conservatiTes  demand 
iiig  freedom  for  the  sake  of  progress  in  eoclesi- 
asticM  afEsirs,  while  the  liberals  become  the  ad- 
vocates of  conservatism. 

Prof.  A.  Bamack,  of  Oiessen,  has  toeepfeed  a 
call  to  Marburg.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that 
ho  would  be  the  successor  of  Eahnls  at  Leiprlg, 
but  ho  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  because  he 
was  opposed  by  certain  persons  who  did  not  re- 
gard him  sufficiently  orthodox.  He  succeeds 
Brieger,  who  goes  to  Leipzig.  Although  be- 
longing to  the  younger  theologians  (he  is  about 
86),  he  ranks  second  to  none  in  Church  histoiy. 
The  first  volume  of  his  HUtory  •/  DoffmOt  dis- 
cussing the  origin  of  the  dogmas  In  the  first 
^nturies.  is  one  of  the  most  learned  contribu- 
tions to  theological  literature  of  recent  times. 

"A  National  League  against  Atheism"  has 
been  formed  in  France.  It  is  neither  political 
nor  confessional,  but  aims,  by  means  of  ad- 
dresses, general  literature,  and  a  weekly  journal, 
to  advocate  the  existence  of  Qod  and  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul. 

The  Catholic  Church  professes  to  reeognias  as 
valid  the  baptism  of  Protestants;  yet  on  the  18th 
of  July  a  Protestant  teacher  of  Hanover  was  re- 
ceived into  that  Church,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Munster.  by  baptism.  He  was  led  to  renounce 
Protestantism  by  reading  Doellinger's  *'  Histoxy 
of  the  Reformation"— a  book  of  which  the  author 
has  repeatedly  declared  since  1866  that  if  he  re- 
wrote it  he  would  make  it  very  difliarent.  In 
1869  he  himself  published  a  series  of  oorrectioiis 
in  a  JoumaL  The  original  work,  without  the 
corrections,  is  said  to  be  placed  by  the  ultra- 
montanes  in  their  circulating  libraries. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

L-HOW  CAN   THE    PULPIT    BEST  COUITTERACT   THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  SKEPTICISM  ? 

NO.    I. 

By  Rev.  N,  West,  D.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^  Skspticism  "  is  a  wide  term,  embracing  in  its  scope  all  forms  of 
unbelief,  philosophical  and  scientific,  moral  and  religious,  critical  and 
practicaL  And  "  modem  "  is  no  small  expression.  It  includes,  at 
least,  the  period  of  the  last  two  centuries,  or,  if  limited  still  more,  our 
present  age.  It  covers  not  merely  the  shallow,  coarse,  and  flippant 
infidelity  of  a  Voltaire,  Paine  and  IngersoU,  but  that  deeper,  far  more 
daogeroas,  more  imposing  academic  infidelity  of  Spinoza  and  Hume, 
Hegel  and  Comte,  Huxley,  Spenser  and  Clifford,  together  with  all  that 
the  so-called  "  Higher  Criticism  "  has  accomplished  in  disparagement 
of  the  authority  of  God's  Word  as  ages  have  received  it.  The  whole 
phrase  means,  in  short,  the  result  of  the  recent  ''Time-Spirit,''  or 
^Spirit  of  the  age,"  the  so-called  advanced  "Culture,"  which  seeks 
in  our  days  to  do  for  Christianity  what  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  did  for  Popery — ^viz.,  break  its  back ! 

The  subject  is  a  comprehensive  one.  In  one  word,  it  invites  us  to 
consider  how  best  the  minister  of  Christ,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
may  meet  successfully  and  "  counteract "  the  various  forms  of  Natu- 
raligm,  so  current  in  our  times.  Clearly,  the  refutation  of  error,  not 
lets  than  the  impartation  of  truth,  falls  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  the  pulpit.  Apologetic  and  polemic,  not  less  than  didactic,  are  a 
true  homiletic  discipline.  The  "good  seed"  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  "  tares,"  the  "  wheat "  from  the  "  chaff,"  the  "  birds  of  the 
air**  from  the  "branches  of  the  mustard-tree,"  the  "leaven"  from 
the  "  meal."  The  great  "  Teacher  sent  from  God,"  the  Apostles, 
the  Apologists  standing  next  them  in  the  sub-Apostolic  Church,  and 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  have  taught  us  this.  The  student 
of  the  past  knows  full  well  that  there  is  not  a  heresy,  now  rife  in 
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modem  times,  nor  a  form  of  error,  that  may  not  be  found  in  essence,, 
and  in  principle,  in  one  or  other  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  age.  Our  "  Modem  Skepticism  "  is  simply  an  inheritance 
from  times  gone  by,  an  ancient  legacy  revived  in  modem  days,  a- 
breathing  of  the  spirit,  and  a  net- work  of  the  problems,  that  pervaded 
and  perplexed  pre-Christian  minds — a  foe  that  Christianity  itself  was 
called  to  meet  and  conquer  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  introduction 
to  the  world.  Infidelity  has  nothing  new.  What  it  has  to  say,  now, 
in  reference  to  the  "  Great  Triple  Problem,'*  the  "  Problem  of  the 
Three  Realities,"  viz.,  "  God,  Man,  the  Universe,  and  their  Relations,*^ 
was  said  by  all  the  schools  of  pre-Christian  antiquity.  To  know  this, 
is  great  help  in  understanding  how  best  to  counteract  its  influence  now. 
What  it  has  to  say  against  religion  and  the  Gk>spel  has  been  repeated, 
and  refuted,  a  thousand  times  before  the  modem  mouths  that  talk  so- 
confidently  had  power  to  speak.  We  need  not  be  so  sensitive  to  fear, 
however  apprehensive  of  approaching,  or  of  present,  danger.  Bvery 
effort  of  the  enemy  has  resulted  in  an  ignominious  failure,  and  every 
bold  renewal  of  the  warfare  only  demonstrates  the  hopelessness  of  his^ 
endeavor.  Eighteen  centuries  have  proved  that  the  truth  of  €k>d  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  are  indestructible,  and  that  the  faith  of  Gkxl's 
people  stands  "  in  the  power  of  God,"  and  "  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men."* 
Julian,  Porphyry  and  Celsus,  Tindal,  Chubb  and  Bolingbroke,  Hume, 
Huxley  and  Spenser,  Renan,  Straus,  and  Wellhausen — all  have  tried 
their  hand,  while  their  assaults  have  only  ended  in  their  own  discom- 
fiture and  shame.  The  best  book  some  competent  apologist  could  ¥nrite 
to-day  would  be  a  book  exhibiting  how  infidelity  has  exhausted  it» 
resources,  and  has  nothing  else  to  offer  than  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  demolished,  pulverized,  and  blown  away  like  chaff. 

The  subject,  therefore,  is  not  a  new  one,  even  though  of  modem  in- 
terest. It  is  part  of  the  "  immortal  conflict "  the  ages  have  trans- 
mitted. What  a  spectacle  of  error,  changeful  as  chameleon  colors,  and 
active  as  Briarean  hands,  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament ! 
—error,  philosophical  and  scientific,  moral  and  religious,  theological 
and  practical !  What  a  battling  against  ideas  sprung  from  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  systems,  as  well  as  Jewish  speculation  !  What  a  nomen- 
clature of  wide-swarming  falsehoods  and  prolific  brood  of  vanities, 
begotten  of  world-wisdom,  and  what  a  chastisement  recorded  in  the 
leaves  of  Paul  and  Peter,  James  and  Jude,  and  John  !  The  one  aim  of 
all  this  cosmical  conceit  being  to  supplant  the  truth,  proclaim  another 
gospel,  overthrow  the  faith,  subvert  the  soul ! — a  Sadducean  creed  like 
that  of  Epicums;  a  Pharisaic  form  of  life  like  that  of  Stoic  righteous- 
ness; libertinism  and  ascetic  habit;  "rudiments  of  the  cosmos,"  or  a 
"  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  a  "  vain  philosophy,  after  the  rudiments  of  this 
world  and  not  after  Christ";  a  "  pseudonymous  gnosis,"  or  science 
falsely  so  called;  "antitheses,"  or  oppositions  of  science;  "demonic 
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doctrines,''   or  modern  Bpiritism;   '' mataiologies,"  or  vain-talkings; 
^  kenophanies,*'  or  empty  babblings;  lubricated  '' pithanologies,"  or 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom^  like  Matthew  Arnold's  monoculous 
and  dudistic  '^  sweetness  and  light ";  ^^aDtilogies,"  or  gainsayings  of  the 
truth;  " pseudologies,"  or  downright  lies;  "diatribes,"  "gangrene," 
and  "  zetetics  ";  "  logomachies,"  withal,  or  wars  of  words,  from  which 
it  comes  to  blows;  then  "  hyperongkas,"  or  great  swelling  words  of 
Tanity,  a  ballooning  terminology,  the  proud  outriders  of  a  troop  of 
^damnable  heresies,"  preached,  pushed  and  propagated,  by  "ungodly 
men,"  "  deceitful  workers,"  "  false  prophets,"  "  filthy  dreamers,"  "  soul- 
sobverting  spies,"  men  "sensual,  not  having  the  spirit";  "scoffefs," 
ventilating  Nature's  continuity  and  uniformity;  "apostates,"  "  liars," 
"wolves,"  " myopic"  guides,  or  " blind,"  " pseudochrists  "  and  "  anti- 
christs," "philosophers"  and  "fools,"  all  hostile  to  the  "Cross  of  Christ," 
devoted  to  their  "belly-god"  and  "minding  earthly  things";  "false 
teachers"  filled  with  "the  spirit  of  error,"  tickling  all  ear-itching 
people,  and  snaring  silly  souls  ;  "  boasting,"  V  beguiling,"  "  bewitch- 
ing,"  "entangling,"  "puffing,"  "destroying"; — now  gliding  with  a 
serpentine  cunning,  or  sly  subtle  creeping  encroachment,  glistening  as 
they  go,  and  fascinating  as  they  move; — now,  marching,  head  lip,  Orgo- 
glio-like,  with  giant   strut,  their  crown  sky-touching,  and  their  foot 
horizon-reaching;  evolving  sesquipedalian  words  akin  to  modem  Kan- 
tian catapnl tics,  dumbfounding  poor  uncosmic  minds;  and  all  impelled 
by  "Satan"  metamorphosed  to  angelic  form  and  light;  the  father 
of  "  that  Wicked,"  self -exalting,  God-opposing  "  Man  of  Sin,"  pre- 
dicted to  appear  in  later  times,  the  master  of  the  "  mystery  of  in- 
iquity," and  the  last  "  apostasy,"  and  whom  "  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming !"    What  a  vision  have  we  here  of  "  ancient  skepticism,"  and 
the  Church's  battle  with  it !    Not  an  error  is  there  in  modem  days 
whose  photograph  may  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  the  apostolio 
page.      Atheist,   deist,    pantheist,    materialist,    positivist,   agnostic, 
naturalist,   mythist,  demonist,   spiritist,  rationalist,   ritualist,  evolu- 
tionist —  in  short,  anti  -  supranaturalism   and   inf ranaturalism  full- 
blown, then  as  now,  meet  us  everywhere.     Oriental  and  Javanic  wis- 
dom had  already  corrupted  Hebrew  thought.     The  free-thinker  and 
formalist,  the  cosmic  Rabbi  and  the  Scribe,  the  skeptic  and  the  new 
theologist,  "  seducers  waxing  worse  and  worse,"  lived,  moved,  and  had 
their  being  in  those  days.     The  fii*st  two  centuries  saw  all  that  Garden 
»nd  Lyceum,  Academy  and  Porch,  could  do  to  overthrow  "  the  truth 
*«  it  is  in  Jesus."     With  her  own  hand,  the  "  woman  "  had  hid  the 
**  leaven,"  in  the  meal — the  food  intended  for  God's  children — and 
wnnpted  every  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Word  I 

And  how  did  the  early  "Pulpit" — rather,  how  did  the  humble 
preacher  (for  the  Church  had  neither  "  pulpit "  nor  "  edifice  "  for  two 
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handred  and  fifty  years  !) — ^meet  and  ^'  coanteraot  the  inflaenoe  "  of 
that  ancient  skepticism  ?    How  did  Christ  counteract  the  Saddacee 
and  Pharisee  ?    How  did  Paal  counteract  the  Agnostic  and  Material- 
ist, the  Stoic  and  the  Epicure,  the  Athenian  mocker,  the  Corinthian 
doubter  and  denier,  the  Ephesian  votary  of  the  Great  Diana  ?    How 
did  Peter  counteract  the  scientific  scoffer,  or  Jude  the  Gnostic  dreamer? 
How  did  John  counteract  the  Oriental  and  the  Alexandrian  schemes 
of  science  and  philosophy  ?    Their  pages  are  a  light  to  us.     Their 
method  was  victorious.    They  were  not  orators,  nor  pensioned  lec- 
turers, nor  apes  of  pagan  literati    They  were  teachers  of  the  truth, 
taid  precuihers  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Gbd.     Humble,  worthless  in 
themselves,  the  ra  jjt}  ovra  "  things  that  are  noty^  "  base,"  "  de- 
spised," ^*  foolish  "  in  human  eyes,  and  ^'  nothing,"  they  yet  brought 
crumbling  to  the  dust  the  proud  ra  ovror,  **  the  things  thcU  are^  the 
towering  Greek  and  Oriental  systems  of  speculation,  the   Roman 
power,  the  Jewish  hate  I     How  did  they  do  it  ?     Thet/  did  it  simply 
by  the  ^^Word  of  God»^*    The  "weapons"  of  their  warfare  were 
spiritual,  "  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.** 
They  spumed  the  technics  of  the  schools  and  the  tricks  of  rhetoricians; 
coming  to  the  people,  "  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom, 
declaring  the  testimony  of  God,"  "preaching  not  in  persuasive  words 
of  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  the  blessed 
result  of  which  was  "  faith,*'  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  in  that  divine 
message,  a  faith  that  had  its  roots,  "  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  Gk)d.'*    That  was  the  way  they  "  counteracted  the  influ- 
ence '*  of  skepticism  in  all  its  subtle  forms.    Nothing  could  stand  be- 
fore it    The  Jew  was  confounded.    Ephesian  sorcerers  bum  their 
books.    The  school  of  Tyrannus  is  robbed  of  its  power.  Dionysins  the 
Areopagite  believes.     The  Corinthian  unbelief  is  overthrown. 

Can  we  do  better,  to-day  ?  Assuredly  not  What  we  are  to  avoid, 
and  what  do,  in  seeking  to  counteract  the  influence  of  prevailing  error, 
they  who  have  fought  the  battle  in  early  times,  tell  us  in  nnambiguoos 
language.  "  Avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called."  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Ejint's  "  anti- 
nomies," or  the  merits  of  Neptunist  and  Plutonist,  from  the  pulpit 
*^  Avoid  foolish  questions  and  genealogies,  and  strifes,  and  fightings 
about  the  law;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain.  A  man  that  is 
heretical,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject"  "Avoid 
foolish  and  ignorant  questionings,  knowing  that  they  do  gender  strife." 
"  Shun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will  increase  unto  more  un- 
godliness, and  they  will  eat  as  does  a  gangrene,  of  whom  is  HymenflBOS 
and  Philetus,  who,  concerning  the  truth,  have  erred,  saying  that  the 
resurrection  is  passed  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some."  "  Strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit,  which  are  only  subverting  to  the  hearers." 
^^  Give  qo  heed  to  Jewish  fables  and  human  commandments  that  turn 
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men  from  the  truth."  This  is  a  clear  instruction  to  the  preacher  and 
the  pulpit,  on  the  negative  side.  And  with  it  goes  a  like  instruction 
to  the  people,  **  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."  This  is  simply  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
who  says,  *^  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err." 
One  of  the  best  and  divinely  commanded  ways  by  which  to  ''  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  modem  skepticism  is  not  to  go  and  hear  the 
lectures  of  any  infidel,  scientist,  or  philosopher,  whose  bad  instruction 
is  ^^  after  the  rudiments  of  the  w.orld,  and  not  after  Christ." 

And  now  as  to  the  positive  side  of  the  method.     This  fs  equally 
plain.     The  preacher  is  fully  admonished  just  what  to  do.     ''  Study  to 
show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."     Be  familiar  with  the 
Bible.     Analyze   its  contents  and  its  text  with  surgical  exactness. 
Seek   Crod's  approval   herein,  not  man's.     "  Hold  fast   the   form  of 
sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith  and  love,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus."    ^^Keep  that  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto 
thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost " — the  treasure  of  the  living  word  of  God. 
^  Commit  it  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." 
^  Continue  thou  in  the  things  thou  hast  learned  and  been  assured  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them."      "  Contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints."    "War  a  good  war- 
fare, holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  having  put 
away,  have  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith ;  of  whom  are  Ily- 
mensBus  and  Alexander."     And  remember  that "  the  Cretans  are  slow- 
bellies  and  liars  and  evil-beasts;  wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply  to 
fnake  them  sound  in  the  faith  P^    Your  outfit  for  your  work   is 
abundant,  for  "  All  Scripture  " — the  old  t€pa  ypd^piara  and  the  new 
ypaq^j  every  line  of  both  Testaments — "  is  inspired  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  " — the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  Balaam's  rebuke  by 
the  ass,  Shamgar's  ox-goad,  the  story  of  Jonah  and  tlie  Whale,  and 
the  law  at  Sinai,  as  well  as  Calvary  and  Pentecost — "  that  the  man  of 
Qod  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly/  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 
•*  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God."     It  is  a.  good  panoply.     "  Watch 
ye;  stand  fast  in  the  faith;  quit  ye  like  men;  be  strong."     "  Give 
place,  no,  not  for  an  hour."    "  Speak  the  things  that  become  sound 
doctrine."     Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  of  hell  as  well  as  heaven,  of  dam- 
nation as  well  as  salvation,  of  predestination  as  well  as  free-will,  of  a 
great  uncaused  first  cause,  as  well  as  of  second  causes,  of  miracle  as 
well  as  law,  of  creation  as  well  as  evolution.     "  Preach  the  wordP^ 
Don't  write  essays  about  it,  nor  spend  time   sporting  wickedly  with 
the  ^  great  unknown,"  or  two  Isaiahs,  or  three  Zechariahs,  or  four 
Johns,  any  one  of  whom  cosmic  wisdom  says  may  be  the  author  of  the 
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Apocalypse  !  Don't  weary  the  people  with  efforts  to  show  that  the 
^'  Higher  Criticism  "  is  a  fool  when  it  says  that  four  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  all  that  really  belong  to  the  New  Testament 
canon.  ^^ Preach  the  Gospel^'*  and  remember  that,  though  we — even  I, 
Paul,  '^  or  an  angel  "—even  Gabriel  on  his  shining  pinions — and  both 
armed  with  miraculous  credentials,  ^'  should  preach  any  other  gospel 
than  that  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed."  The  testimony 
that  is  necessary  to  establish  Christianity  is  powerless  to  overthrow 
it  when  once  established.  ''  Preach  the  gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  be  made  of  none  effect.  For  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness,  but  unto 
us  who  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  the  Jews  require  a 
miracle,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  philosophy,  but  we  preach  Christ 
crucified;  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks, 
foolishness;  but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  GU>d  (the  standing  miracle),  and  Christ  the  wis- 
dom of  God  (the  true  philosophy);  because  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
Scribe,  rabbi  and  priest,  philosopher  and  scientific  scoffer — ^none  can 
stand  before  it.  It  is  Gk>d's  way  of  ^'  counteracting  the  influence  of 
modern  skepticism  !"  And  remember  this,  too,  that  your  mission  is 
not  to  convert  the  Humes  and  Spinozas,  and  Spensers  and  Cliffords, 
and  Huxleys  and  Haeckels,  the  world  has  produced,  but  only  to  '^save 
some."  For,  look  at  the  calling  of  God,  ^'  How  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  or  noble,  are  called."  Only  a 
few,  the  rest  who  are  saved  belong  to  the  poor  in  this  world,  and  the 
middle  classes.  And  don't  insult  the  wisdom  of  God's  plan  by 
dreaming  that,  unless  you  are  a  second  Aristotle,  or  Lord  Bacon,  you 
can  do  no  good  in ''  counteracting  the  influence  of  modem  skepticisnL" 
Christ  "  hath  need  '*  of  a  "  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,"  at  many  a  time — 
Bunyan,  the  tinker  of  Elstow,  Newton,  the  slave-pirate  on  the  high 
seas  !  '^  The  foolish  things  of  the  world  God  chooses  to  confound  the 
wise,  the  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  things  base  and  de- 
spised, yea,  nonentities,  He  takes  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that 
are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  Study  the  Bible, 
pray  much,  depend  on  God,  go  with  your  pebble  and  sling,  lay  your 
head  on  the  Savior's  breast,  and  He  will  soon  show  you  how  to  turn 
Huxley,  Darwin  and  Spenser  upside  down,  and  ''to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  skepticism  !" 

Perhaps  you  want  some  "  texts  '*  to  preach  from.  They  are  thick 
as  leaves  as  in  Yallombrossa.  There  is  no  form  of  error  known  to 
man  for  which  a  text  is  not  provided,  and  without  either  straining  or 
accommodating  the  divine  Word.  Is  it  the  Ontological  argument  for 
God's  existence  we  want  to  discuss  ?  "I  am  that  I  am,"  or  "  He  that 
comes  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is.     The  Bible  tells  us  how  to 
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|>reach  Gk>d'8  ^*ImMst^    Is  it  the  ethical?    ''  He  that  comes  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is  a  rewarder."  The  Bible  tells  us  how  to  preach 
the  divine  '*  Oughiness  !  "    Is  it  the  metaphysical  ?   ^'Besides  me  there 
.is  none  else."     Eternal,  indemonstrable  and  necessary  first  princi- 
ples come  in  here,  the  assertion,  by  self-evidence,  of  the  reality  of 
necessary  data,  and  the  veracity  of  consciousness.      Is  it  the  phycho- 
logical  argument  with  a  refutation  of  scientific  anthropomorphism  ? 
^  God  made  man  in  His  image."    '^  We  ought  not  to  think  that  the 
Crodhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
-device,  for  we  are  his  offspring."    Is  it  the  spirituality  of  God  as 
against  the  materialistic  dogma  ?    ^^  God  is  spirit."    Is  it  the  know* 
ability  of  God,  as  opposed  to  agnosticism  ?    ^'  The  to  yrcoffrov  of 
God  is  manifest "  in  men,  and  in  the  external  universe — **  in  them, 
and  in  the  things  that  are  made."    Is  it  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God  ?    **  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Qod  ?"    Is  it  the  necessity 
and  fact  of  a  divine  Revelation  to  man  ?    ^^  Who  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him  ?    Even  so  no  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.     Now  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  us  of  God."    Is  it  God  as  a  First  Uncaused  Cause  of  all  things 
we  want  to  preach  ?    **  In  the  beginning  God  created."    Is  it  ration- 
alism we  want  to  refute — ^the  doctrine  that  man's  reason  is  the  test  and 
measure  of  truth  ?  **  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard."  It  it  panthe- 
ism?   "Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good."     "  God  is  high  over  all." 
Is  it  deism?    *^  Consider  the  ravens;  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
**  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  or  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  We 
protect  here,  not  only  the  transcendence,  but  immanence  of  God,  and 
avoid  the  half-error  in  deism  and  pantheism  alike.     Is  it  materialism 
and  false  evolution  we  want  to  smite  ?    ^'  In  Him  we  live,  move  and 
are."     Grod  is  the  principle  of  all  life,  motion  and  existence.     Is  it 
atheism  ?    ''  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  !  "    Is  it 
the  naturalistic  theory  of  miracles  we  want  to  destroy  ?    **  They  that 
stood  by  said  it  thundered."    Is  it  the  mythical  theory  ?    ^^  We  have 
not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables."    Is  it  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles  ?    *^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God, 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him."    Is  it  skepticism  ?    '^  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed."    Is  it  objections  drawn  from  the  non-understand- 
ing of  the  "  How  "  of  a  well-attested  fact  you  desire  to  allay  ?    Ob- 
jections to  the  supernatural  in  religion  ?    Show  that  the  same  objec- 
tions lie  against  the  kingdom  of  nature.      "  The  wind  bloweth  where 
itlisteth.     So  is  every  one  that  js  born  of  the  Spirit."     It  is  the  argu- 
iBent  from  analogy.      Is  it  the  moral  cause  of  Atheism,  and  the 
inunorality  that  attends  it  ?    ''  They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
Aeb  knowledge;  therefore,"  etc. 
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ing-customs  are  the  chief  snare  in  tempting  the  young  especially  into 
the  use  of  the  intoxicating  glass.  Very  few  ever  begin  to  drink  by  them- 
fielves.  The  influence  of  example,  the  requirements  of  a  bad  '^  fashion," 
•draw  millions  into  the  vortex — and  the  hell  beneath  it.  The  drinking- 
nsages  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  inebriate's  reformation.  The 
drinking-usages  support  the  saloons  which  Dr.  Crosby  so  abominates. 
Quite  too  large  a  number  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 

Christians    give  the  same  twist  to  PauPs  precept  that  Dr.  C 

does,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  personid  influence  in  favor 
of  the  ruinous  drinking-usages.  God's  people  will  never  lift  the 
world  up  out  of  a  pit  as  long  as  they  are  down  in  the  pit  themselves. 

Self-denial  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  core  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  in  one  of  his  powerful  discourseSyWhen  re- 
ferring to  this  voluntary  abstinence  from  intoxicants,  remarks:  that 
'^  there  is  a  moral  beauty  in  such  a  voluntary  act  which,  in  its  degree, 
is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ."  While  such  men  as 
Dr.  Brooks,  and  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  Dr.  Hodge,  and  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  and  Albert  Barnes,  put  the  same  interpretation  on  this  Pauline 
precept  of  self-denial  as  we,  and  tens  of  thousand  of  other  Christians 
do,  it  is  supremely  ridiculous  for  our  New  York  neighbor  to  float  it 
as  a  mischievous  blunder,  or  as  the  ebullition  of  ignorance  or  fanati- 
cism. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  abstinence  from  an  intoxicant^  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  merely  negative  article  about  whose  use 
or  non-use  one  may  toss  up  a  copper.  The  essential  rutture  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  as  tending  to  kindle  depraved  appetite,  as  tending 
to  provoke  excess,  as  tending  to  inflame  the  brain,  and  in  possessing 
a  subtle  influence  to  enslave  those  who  use  them — this  nature  of  the 
article  itself  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
every  one  who  drinks  an  occasional  glass  of  wine  becomes  a  drunkard. 
But  we  do  affirm  that  every  one  who  drinks  wine  throws  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  drinking-usagea  which  do  make 
the  drunkards.  A  glass  of  intoxicating  wine  is  not  an  ^'innocent 
beverage  "  in  the  same  sense  that  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  glass  of  water  is 
innocent.  No  one  can  reasonably  be  asked  to  abstain  from  either  of 
these  latter  beverages  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbor.  They  have  no 
tendency  to  inflame  bad  appetite,  no  tendency  to  breed  excess,  no 
tendency  to  disorder  the  brain,  no  tendency  to  get  fatal  mastery  over 
both  body  and  soul.  If  wine  and  whiskey  (for  some  American  wines 
contain  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol)  did  not  contain  these  dangerous 
qualities,  how  could  they  make  my  weaker  brethren  "  stumble  "  ?  If 
not  essentially  dangerous  to  others,  why  should  I  be  asked,  by  any 
law  of  charity,  to  abstain  from  their  use  ?  It  is  not  enough  for  me  to 
intrench  myself  in  selfishness  and  say,  '^  my  wine-bottle  does  m^  no 
harm.'*    My  wine-bottle  is  my  voluntary  contribution  to  the  drinking- 
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usages  of  society  which  are  hurling  millions  into  eternal  damnation  ! 
dan  that  wine-bottle  be  pronoanced  "  innocent  '*  ?    No  !  No  ! 

Dr.  Crosby  has  been  very  outspoken  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
American  stage,  and  in  his  frank,  incisive  style  has  affirmed  that  '^  the 
theatre  is  a  nasty  place.''  Suppose  some  church-member  should  say 
to  him,  '^  I  only  attend  the  theatre  occasionally,  and  I  only  go  when  I 
.can  witness  an  unexceptionable  play.  The  theatre  never  harmed  me 
or  my  family."  Dr.  Crosby  would  probably  reply  to  him  :  '*  The 
American  stage  is  a  concrete  institution.  It  is  to  be  judged  as  a 
totality/  and  as  such  it  encourages  lasciviousness  and  endangers  char- 
iu^ter,  and  pollutes  both  performers  and  spectators,  and  ruins  thou- 
■sands.  If  you  patronize  the  stage  with  your  money  and  your  personal 
influence,  you  become  an  abettor  of  it,  and  you  must  take  your  share 
of  the  responsibility."  Amen  to  that,  brother  Crosby  !  You  are  now 
«ending  the  Pauline  principle  of  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  others, 
like  a  Minie-rifle  ball,  right  into  that  church-member's  conscience. 
But  suppose,  again,  that  your  theatre-going  Christian  had  been 
Teading  your  article  on  Paul's  law  of  charity,  and  quoting  your  own 
language,  should  say:  **  It  is  my  own  sole  judgment  that  has  any 
authority  in  the  premises.  It  is  a  matter  between  me  and  my  Grod  in 
JoTO  eonscienticB,  I  am  to  see  what  act  of  mine  may  make  my  brother 
stumble  in  his  piety,  and  I  am  to  refrain  from  that  act;  but  no  man  is 
to  usurp  dominion  over  my  soul  and  order  my  abstinence  from  the 
theatre  from  his  view."  If  you  discovered  that  your  Fourth  Avenue 
ohurch-members  were  all  turning  theatre-goers  under  this  plea  of 
yours,  you  would  probably  say  to  them:  "  My  dear  people,  it  is  about 
time  that  you  looked  into  your  own  consciences  to  see  whether  they 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  brotherly  love,  or  by  the  laws  of  Belial." 

It  is  one  the  of  the  most  commendable  traits  in  your  character,  my 
brother  (if  you  will    low  me  to  be  as  personal  as  you  are  towards  us  tee- 
totallers), that  when  you  undertake  to  defend  a  bad  position,  your  heart 
gets  the  better  of  your  consistency.  In  your  article,  therefore,  you  sur- 
render your  whole  position  when  you  say,  "  my  duty  as  a  Christian  is 
to  seek  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  piety  in  my  brethren.     If  I 
am  convinced  that  any  possible  act  of  mine  may  interfere  with  this, 
and  may  be  a  stumbling-block  over  which  my  Christian  brother  will 
fall,  it  is  my  duty  to  avoid  that  act."    Nobly  said  !  None  of  us  total- 
abstainers  could  have  said  it  more  concisely.     Now,  you  must  know 
that  the  wine-bottle  may  be,  and   often  is,  just  as  dangerous  to  a 
^  Christian  brother  "  as  it  is  to  an  ungodly  convivialist.     And  if  the 
hottle  were  only  dangerous  to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ,  is  it  not 
jour  "  duty  as  a  Christian  "  to  do  as  much  for  those  whom  you  try  to 
convert  as  for  those  who  are  already  converted  ?    Is  it  not  an  equally 
obligatory  duty  to  take  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  world- 
lin(j8?    Now,  the  drinking-usages  are  terrible  stumbling-blocks  \w  \X\^ 
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path  of  both  Christians  and  unconverted  sinners.  And  I  have  heard 
your  frankly  expressed  opinions  about  wine-drinking,  and  your  severe 
denunciations  of  total  abstinence  quoted  more  than  once  in  defence  of 
the  drinking-usages.  Just  as  you  would  make  no  headway  in  persuad- 
ing a  young  man  from  the  theatre  who  would  say  to  you,  ^'  I  saw  you 
at  the  theatre  the  other  night/'  so  you  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  warn 
him  against  the  notoriously  insidious  dangers  of  the  wine-cup  as  long' 
as  you  defend  the  practice  of  wine-drinking.  You  make  your  "  liberty  ^ 
an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  others.  This  whole  ^'  argument  of  tx- 
ampUy^ which  you  rather  sneer  at,  is  really  a  most  tremendous  argn- 
ment  against  any  Christians  attempting  to  play  with  the  serpents  which 
are  coiled  in  every  wine-bottle.  If  your  or  my  use  of  wine  is  so  light 
a  matter  that  it  will  cost  no  hardship  to  abandon  it,  then  surely  we  may 
do  it  as  a  wholesome  example  to  others.  If  the  habit  is  so  confirmed 
that  the  abandonment  would  be  a  hardship,  then  the  sooner  we  give  it 
up  for  our  own  sake  the  better. 

In  one  portion  of  his  article  Dr.  Crosby  limits  and  belittles  Paul's 
dictum  to  such  diminutive  dimensions  that  we  might  well  wonder  why 
Paul  ever  took  the  trouble  to  utter  it.  Dr.  C makes  it  a  "  condi- 
tional "  direction,  only  to  be  observed  by  Christians,  and  only  towards 
other  Christians, and  then  only  dependent  upon  the'*  if^  that  some  par- 
ticular Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  may  be  harmed  by  my  drinking  an  intoxi- 
cant on  some  particular  day,  in  some  particular  place  !  A  concur- 
rence of  several  "  possibilities,"  which  might  happen  rarely  in  a  life- 
time, are  requisite  in  order  to  give  PauPs  dictum  any  authority  at 
all  I  But  this  golden  utterance  of  the  great  Apostle  is  too  broad,  too 
comprehensive,  and  too  glorious  to  be  whittled  down  to  any  such 
petty  pin-points  as  these.  There  is  nothing  conditional  about  it 
Paul  squarely  declares:  ''it  is  good  not  to  drink  wine,  or  do  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth."  This  is  as  distinct  an  enunciatioa 
of  a  general  principle  as  that  other  Bible  declaration:  "it  is  good  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  One  of  these  is  just  as  accord- 
ant with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  the  other.  The  whole  spirit  of 
Sacred  Scripture  is  often  the  best  interpreter  of  controverted  textSr 
This  glorious  declaration  of  Paul  in  favor  of  so  ordering  our  oondoct 
as  to  do  our  neighbor  the  utmost  possible  good,  and  the  least  possible 
harm,  is  a  coinage  of  the  same  divine  mint  which  issued  the  ''  golden 
rule,"  and  the  commands  to  bear  one  another's  burden — ^to  seek  not 
our  own,  but  the  things  of  others — to  keep  the  body  under,  and  treat 
it  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  so  live  as  not  to  put  an  occasion 
of  falling  in  another's  way.  The  plain,  untortured  teaching  of  this  text 
has  inspired  millions  to  refuse  an  indulgence  which  would  be  fraught 
with  harm  to  their  fellow-men.  So  general,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
practical  is  the  principle  laid  down  by  Paul  in  this  text  that  it  is  to 
day  the  best  rule  by  which  to  regulate  our  amusements  and  many  of 
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oar  aocial  usages.  It  m  a  ^^  stronghold  "  for  us  total-abstainers  from 
the  bottle:  strong  in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature,  strong  in  its 
support  to  conscience,  strong  with  the  unselfish  sweetness  and 
strength  of  ix>yB. 

After  walking  carefully  and  candidly  around  my  good  brother 
Crosby's  ingenious  exegetical  structure,  I  do  not  find  it  strong  in  any 
particular,  except  it  be  in  the  epithets  launched  at  us  abstainers  from 
the  decanter.  As  a  ''  paste-board  fortress  "  for  the  protection  of  the 
drinking-usages,  it  will  be  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  all  those  who  be- 
lieve that ''  the  drinking  of  wine  is  sanctioned  and  commanded  by  the 
Word  of  God,  and  must  remain  as  the  general  rule."  For  all  those 
who  like  this  sort  of  beverages,  this  will  be  just  the  sort  of  logic 
which  they  will  like.  Ingenious  and  pretentious  as  my  brother's 
logical  structure  may  be,  it  cannot  stand  against  the  powerful  instincts 
of  unselfish  Christian  love.  Even  the  sigh  from  the  broken  heart  of 
one  poor  drunkard's  wife  will  blow  it  down. 


m.— THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SENSIBILITY  IN  MORALS. 
Bt  Mask  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Williams  College,  Mass. 

Ik  the  leading  article  of  the  December  number  of  the  Homiletic 
Kkview,  Dr.  Gregory  imputes  the  decadence  of  public  morality  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  country  at  large,  and  also  the  debate  at  Des 
Moines,  to  certain  moral  teachings  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
country.  Among  those  who  teach  these  corrupting  doctrines  he  refers 
particularly  to  me.  In  connection  with  this,  he  says,  I  am  quoted 
as  saying  two  things  in  the  debate  referred  to,  neither  of  which  I  did 
say.  Where  he  got  his  quotations  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  found,  nor  anything  like  them,  in  the  verbatim  report  of  the 
debate  as  printed  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin,  nor  in  any  other  report  that 
I  have  seen.  The  second  quotation  makes  me  speak  of  ''  the  merits 
of  the  question."  On  that  point  I  said  nothing.  My  remarks  had 
sole  reference  to  the  best  method,  in  the  present  emergency,  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  missionary  work.  Dr.  Gregory  had,  therefore,  no 
basis  for  inferring,  as  he  does,  my  ^'  attitude  "  on  the  theological 
question.  Of  that,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  I  stand  with  Dr. 
Olark  as  his  position  is  given  in  his  published  speech.  So  much  for 
misrepresentation,  which  I  do  not  charge  as  intentional. 

Of  the  essay  at  large,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  essence  of  it, 
briefly  and  fairly  stated,  is  contained  in  three  propositions  : 

1st.  That  for  a  man  to  desire  and  seek  blessedness  in  connection 
with  holy  activity,  as  it  is  implied  in  the  Beatitudes  that  he  should,  is 
selfishness.  It  is  different  from  Epicureanism,  but  is  on  the  same 
plane,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  worse. 

2d.  That  for  a  man  to  desire  and  seek  for  the  perfection,  and  so  the 
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true  dignity,  of  his  nature,  is  selfishness.    ^'  It  begets  a  morality  so  un- 
moral as  to  be  fatally  immoral.'' 

These  propositions  Dr.  Gregory  must  either  believe  or  be  held  to 
misrepresent  those  whom  he  assails.  They  can  be  believed  only  by 
those  who  hold,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  selfish  for  a  man  to  seek  hi» 
own  highest  good.  In  the  view  of  others  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  seek  his  own  best  good  as  well  as  the  good 
of  others,  the  propositions  confute  themselves. 

The  3d  proposition  is,  that  essential  morality,  or  virtue,  consists  in 
doing  right  because  it  is  right.  His  language  is,  that  the  ''  command 
of  the  moral  law  is  not.  Do  right  if  you  would  be  happy,  or.  Do  right 
if  you  would  be  a  man,  but,  Do  right  because  it  is  right,  or  the  will 
of  God.'' 

In  this  last  injunction  it  seems  to  be  assumed,  and  indeed  must  be^ 
since  there  can  be  but  one  ultimate  standard  of  action,  that  to  do  a- 
right  action  because  it  is  right,  and  to  do  an  action  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  are  the  same  thing.  But  that  is  an  entire  mistake.  To  do 
right  because  it  is  right  is  a  principle  of  action  that  ignores  the  sensi* 
bility  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  It  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  morality, 
in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  the  ideas  of  reward  and  punishment.  It 
is  godless.  If  an  action  is  wholly  from  a  sense  of  right,  there  is  no 
will  of  God  in  the  case.  But  to  do  an  action  because  it  is  the  will  of 
God  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  It  involves  faith  in  Him,  and  the 
idea  of  a  good  in  some  way  to  be  attained.  We  may  not  see  how  the 
good  is  to  be  attained.  The  command  may  seem  to  us  in  opposition 
to  all  rational  plans  for  good.  But  here  comes  in  the  imperative 
ought.  God  has  rights  over  us.  These  rights  involve  obligation  on 
our  part,  and  because  He  is  God,  and  it  is  rational  that  we  should 
honor  Him  by  an  unlimited  trust,  our  obedience  ought  to  be  unques- 
tioning, unlimited,  unto  death.  This  is  wholly  different  from  doing 
what  we  suppose  to  be,  and  what  may  be,  a  right  action  because  it  i» 
right.  The  two  are  incompatible,  and  we  must  choose  between  them. 
I  choose  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God,  not  as  mere  will,  but  because 
it  is  His  will,  and  in  so  doing  give  to  the  imperative  ought  its  fullest 
scope.  In  so  doing  I  also  bring  into  full  play  the  sensibility  as  well 
as  the  intellect. 

The  foregoing  observations,  so  far  as  they  are  personal,  are  of 
slight  account;  but  as  the  system  put  forth  in  the  essay  so  fully  ig- 
nores the  sensibility,  I  make  them  as  preliminary  to  a  brief  inquiry 
into  the  place  which  that  must  hold  in  any  correct  theory  of  morals* 
This  inquiry  is  fundamental,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
it  pu  Issued  specifically. 

The  division  of  the  mind  into  Intellect,  Sensibility  and  Will,  is  now 
generally  accepted.  So  far  as  we  are  rational,  Sensibility  is  con- 
ditioned on  Intellect,  and  Will  on  Intellect  and  Sensibility  combined.. 
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Each  of  these  is  essential  to  our  conception  of  a  Person.  Not  that 
they  go  to  constitute  personality  as  if  that  were  made  up  of  parts^ 
bat  that  each  is  an  essential,  and  often  a  simultaneous  manifestation^ 
of  the  one  personality.  Among  these,  the  Sensibility  is  central.  It  is 
the  source  of  all  feeling.  In  this,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  de* 
sire  and  affection  have  their  roots.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tive, and  so,  no  action  of  the  WilL 

The  Sensibility  being  thus  central,  I  observe  respecting  it  that  it  is 
the  condition  of  moral  ideas.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  is  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  a  sensibility  that  a  moral  nature  can  act^ 
or  moral  ideas  be  originated.  How  is  it  that  we  have  the  notion  of 
a  right  which,  I  suppose  to  be  the  primitive  moral  idea  ?  Only  as  we 
have  some  desire  or  active  principle.  But  active  principles  have  their 
root  in  the  Sensibility.  Without  the  idea  of  a  good,  as  actual  or  possi 
ble  for  some  one,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  obligation,  or  of  justice,  or 
of  moral  love.  That  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  in 
which  the  choice  of  good  for  some  one  is  central,  could  not  exist. 

But  if  the  moral  nature  cannot  act  without  a  Sensibility,  does  not 
that  imply  that  it  is  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  Sensibility  ? 
So  some  suppose.  They  think  the  view  now  presented  detracts 
from  the  exaited  nature  of  the  Moral  Faculty  and  the  independence 
which  they  conceive  belongs  to  it.  But  it  no  more  detracts  from  the 
exalted  nature  of  the  Moral  Faculty  to  say  that  it  is  conditioned  on  a 
sensibility  than  it  detracts  from  the  exalted  nature  of  a  king  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  him  is  conditioned  on  that  of  subjects.  The  moral 
faculty  is  king;  but,  if  there  were  no  active  principles  having  their 
root  in  the  sensibility,  there  would  be  nothing  over  which  it  could 
rule.  This  dependence  of  the  moral  nature  and  of  the  ideas  which 
it  gives  on  a  sensibility  has  not  had  the  place  in  moral  discussions  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

Again,  if  moral  ideas  are  conditioned  on  a  sensibility,  it  will  follow 
that  the  sphere  of  moral  action  is  limited  by  that.  An  action  that 
does  not  produce,  and  is  not  intended  to  produce,  any  result  in  some 
sensibility  is  not  a  moral  action. 

Is,  then,  the  motive  to  action  drawn  from  the  Sensibility,  or  from 

the  Moral  Nature  ?    This  has  been  and  is  the  point  of  perplexity. 

The  way  out  of  it  is  to  state  the  part  which  each  has  in  the  action  as 

originating  or  controlling  it.     Without  the  Sensibility  we  should  not 

ttt  at  alL    All  agree  that  the  Will  acts  only  through  the  Sensibility. 

As  has  been  said,  the  central  act  of  moral  love  is  choice,  an  act  of  the 

will    But  if  the  Will  is  moved  only  through  the  Sensibility,  the 

nuytive  for  its  action  must  be  from  that.     If  we  are  to  love  God  we 

n^^see  in  Him  that  which  is  worthy  of  love,  which  calls  forth  ad- 

ountion,  approbation,  adoration;  that  which  fits  Him  to  be  our  por- 

^  and  idl-sufficient  good,  each  of  which  can  be  oiAy  \\iTO>\^  ^ 
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sensibility.  But  if  the  motive  be  thus  drawn  from  the  Sensibility, 
what  is  there  left  for  the  Moral  Natare  to  do  ?  Just  this.  We  are 
capable  of  acting  from  a  great  variety  of  principles,  each  having  its 
root  and  finding  its  good  in  or  through  a  sensibility.  OF  these,  some 
are  higher,  some  lower.  Of  this  we  have  an  intuitive  perception,  and 
the  office  of  the  Moral  Nature  is  to  command  us  in  all  cases  to  choose 
the  higher,  and  to  make  the  highest  supreme.  This  command  is  abso- 
lute; it  is  the  categorical  imperative,  the  ought.  Let  men  always  do 
this,  and  nothing  more  would  be  needed  for  the  perfection  of  society. 
They  would  love  God  supremely  and  men  impartially. 

This  removes  all  perplexity,  brings  all  the  principles  of  our  nature 
into  full  play  in  moral  action,  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  gives  us  a  perfect 
system.  It  is,  I  suppo^,  the  system  of  Mr.  Martineau,  but,  as  is  stated 
in  **  The  Law  of  Love,''  was  taught  by  me  before  I  knew  anything  of 
Mr.  Martineau.  The  system  may  not  be  correct.  If  not,  let  it  be 
shown.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  system  I  have  taught,  and  teach  still; 
and  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  whether  the  teaching  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  likely  to  produce  a  decadence  of  public  morals  and  the 
debate  at  Des  Moines. 


IV.— THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  GETTING  CHURCH  MEM- 

BERS  TO  WORK. 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

In  getting  members  of  the  church  to  work,  aid  is  gained  by — 
1.  Emphasizing  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a  body  of  Christian 
workers.  In  the  current  definitions  of  the  church,  ^^  believers  ^  and 
*^  ordinances  "  are  the  important  words.  The  accent  is  placed  upon 
the  holding  of  certain  doctrines  and  the  observing  of  the  sacraments. 
The  last  would  I  be  to  lessen  the  force  which  is  thus  placed.  Bat 
also  the  first  would  I  be,  were  it  possible,  to  introduce  into  the  defini* 
tions  of  the  church  the  idea  that  it  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  begin,  and  which  was  far  from 
finished  at  His  ascension.  For,  though  the  church  embraces  believ- 
ers, it  also  includes  Christian  laborers,  and,  though  to  it  are  com- 
mitted the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  observing  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  communion,  to  it  also  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  The  church  is  the  present  incarnate 
Christ.  The  church  is  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  church 
is  the  soldiery,  of  which  He  is  the  captain.  The  conception,  therefore, 
of  the  church  as  a  body  of  those  who  are  doing  Christ's  work,  in  and 
for  the  world,  is  legitimate — legitimate  to  the  Scriptural  record,  and  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Christian  conscience,  and  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Moreover,  emphasis  of  this  idea  is  legitimate.  For  the 
Bible  reiterates  the  idea,  and  endeavors  to  arouse  the  reader  to  the 
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responsibilitj  which  is  suggested  in  the  words  of  being  "  laborers  to- 
gedier  with  Gk>d."  The  Christian  mind  and  the  Christian  heart  of 
the  times  demand  that  the  church  be  the  aggressive  and  laborious 
agent  of  Christian  service.  The  presentation  of  the  church  in  this 
aspect  cannot  but  tend  to  arouse  and  to  develop  the  spirit  of  work 
in  its  members.  The  pastor  does  well  to  elaborate  this  conception  in 
special  or  occasional  sermons.  The  pastor  does  better  whose  grasp  of 
this  conception  is  so  vivid  and  vigorous  that  it  forms  the  undertone 
of  all  his  sermons. 

In  securing  workers  for  the  work  which  Christ  has  committed  to 
His  followers,  aid  may  be  still  further  derived  by — 

2.  Conceiving    of    the    church    as    divided    into    bodies    having 
pechliar  fitness  for  specific  kinds  of  work.     The  constituency  and  the 
environment  of  each  church  are  individual.     But  every  church  has  at 
least  these  elements  to  deal  with:  the  unchurched;  new  families  mov- 
ing into  its  neighborhood;  children;  young  people;  those  in  need  of 
material  assistance;  those  in  need  of  religious  instruction,  guidance 
and  inspiration.     Every  church  also  bears  relations  to  the  grand  mis- 
sionary movements.    To  the  duties  which  the  presence  of  these  per- 
sons from  every  church  is  to  be  faithful.     To  these  duties  it  can  be 
most  wisely  faithful  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor.     Though  no  member  is  to  be  indifferent  to  any  part  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  each  member  has  abilities  which  more  efficiently 
qualify  him  for  service  in  one  part  than  in  another.     The  dictate  of 
common-sense,  and  the  dictate  of  the  Scripture,  are  that  he  devote 
his  powers  to  those  lines  of  work  in  which  they  will  prove  of  most 
worth.     One  man,  with  a  peculiar  readiness  of  address,  may  be  or- 
dained   by  the    pastor  for    looking   after  the  unchurched   and  the 
new  families  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church.     To  one  woman  may  be  committed  the  special  task  of  gather- 
ing children  into  the  Sunday-school.     To  another  woman  may  be  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  instructing  the  children  in  the  Bible,  in  a  way 
more  thorough  than  the  hour  of  the  Sabbath-school  peiTnits.     The 
charitable  work,  not  in  the  negative  sense  of  giving  away  old  clothes 
and  sending  out  dozens  of  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  but  in  the  positive 
sense  of  showing  one's  self  a  genuine  friend  to  those  in  need,  may  be 
commended  to  the  wise  diligence  of  a  special  Board  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.    The  work,  too,  of  instructing  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  matters  of  church  work, 
ehoold  be  placed  in  the  special  charge  of  those  competent  for  this 
terioos  duty.  The  outlook  committee  on  mission  work,  local,  national, 
foreign,  should  not  fail  of  receiving  consideration.   The  pastor,  seeing 
the  work  which  his  church  ought  to  do,  understanding  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  abilities  of  its  members,  should  seek  to  set  each  member  to 
that  task  to  which  nature  and  grace  have  fitted  him.    TVu&  v?ot\\v^ 
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purpose  is  to  put  others  to  work.  He  may  in  the  first  year  of  hb  pas- 
torate work  much  harder  in  getting  his  church  to  work  than  he  would 
in  doing  himself  all  the  work  which  he  gets  it  to,  but  it  is  better  for 
the  church  always,  and  in  the  end  better  for  himself,  that  his  division 
and  subdivision  of  labor  b«  pursued.  Let  the  pastor  himself  train 
special  workers  for  special  works.  Agassiz  was  once  asked  what  was  his 
greatest  work  in  America.  His  reply  was,  the  training  of  three  men. 
''One/'  said  the  great  naturalist,  ''has  abandoned  my  theories,  and 
one  has  become  indifferent  to  me,  but  the  scientific  training  of  three 
scholars  is  my  greatest  work  " — ^greater  than  the  building  of  the  great 
museum  at  Cambridge,  greater  than  all  the  Continental  investigations 
which  made  him  one  of  the  first  naturalists  of  the  century.  Likewise^ 
many  a  pastor  finds  his  greatest  work  in  a  ministry,  not  the  building 
of  a  splendidly  equipped  meeting-house,  not  the  receiving  even  of 
hundreds  into  church-fellowship,  but  the  conversion  to  Christ  and  the 
training  of  a  few  men  and  women  who  are  thus  qualified  for  eminent 
service.  Let  each  pastor  know  the  work  which  his  church  is  evidently 
by  its  position  ordained  of  Gk>d  to  do.  Let  him,  with  this  knowledge, 
study  to  allot  this  work  in  its  diverse  forms  to  those  who  can  or 
ought  to  do  it. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  special  aim,  as  well  as  in  the  ordainment 
of  its  general  motive,  the  pastor  receives  aid  by — 

3.  Constant  and  strong  emphasis  of  the  purpose  of  all  church  work: 
the  development  of  Christian  character.  Church  work  is  in  peril  of 
seeming  to  be  an  aim  in  itself.  The  machinery  may  be  so  fine  and  so 
finely  adjusted,  and  the  running  so  regular  and  exact,  that  the  impres- 
sion is  given  that  it  exists  for  its  own  sake.  Even  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  conscientious  laborers  in  a  church  will  soon  tire  of  so  heartless  and 
useless  a  service.  Church  work  is  also  in  peril  of  becoming  humdrum. 
It  moves  slowly  and  regularly  along  grooves  which  successive  move- 
ments have  made.  In  this  instance,  also,  it  likewise  fails  of  effective- 
ness. Against  these  two  diverse  and  all  other  perils  church  work  may 
be  delivered  by  keeping  vigorous  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  all 
this  labor  is  to  make  men  more  Christ-like.  This  most  worthy  pur- 
pose of  which  the  mind  can  conceive  elevates  toil,  ennobles  self-sacri- 
fice, adjusts  difficulties,  eliminates  selfishness,  inures  patience,  it  gives 
to  work  enthusiasm  and  persistency,  constant  growth,  and  increasing 
success. 

In  getting  the  members  of  a  church  at  work,  it  is  always — 

4.  To  be  remembered  that  the  minister  himself  should  be  at  once 
an  example  and  an  inspiration.  No  church  will  be  eminently  a  work- 
ing church  unless  its  minister  is  eminently  a  working  minister.  "Like 
father,  like  child  " — it  is  more  true,  "  like  pastor,  like  people."  If  he  be- 
lazy,  indifferent  to  strangers  and  new  families,  careless  of  the  sick,  the- 
moarning   and   the  poor,   without  system    in  his    parochial  labor,. 
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thoughtless  of  thotie  demanding  special  attention,  he  has  himself  to 
blame  if  his  ohnrch  follow  the  pastoral  pattern  pretty  closely.  If  he 
be  laborionSy  cordial  to  strangers-  and  new  families,  attentive  to  the 
sick,  the  monming  and  the  poor,  wisely  regular  in  his  parochial  labor, 
thoaghtful  of  those  requiring  special  watch  and  ward,  as  the  new 
convert  and  the  inquirer,  if  he  be  strong,  vigorous,  aggressive,  eager 
to  do  as  much  as  possible,  his  church  will  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
example  and  will  be  aroused  by  the  inspiration  of  his  work.  Choose 
the  churches,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  which  are 
most  active  and  aggressive,  and  it  will  be  found,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, that  they  are  the  churches  manned  by  the  most  active,  ag- 
gressive and  laborious  ministers.  The  old  minister  said  to  the  young 
minister,  ''If  you  are  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  you  will  have 
many  an  aching  head,  weary  back,  and  heavy  heart.''  Yea,  every 
minister's  head  ought  to  ache,  and  his  back  ought  to  be  weary,  and 
his  heart  ought  to  be  heavy,  in  the  noble  and  devoted  earnestness  of 
his  labor.  As  a  class,  the  minister  is  more  laborious  than  the  lawyer 
or  the  writer;  but  most  ministers  should  be  far  more  devoted  to  their 
▼ork.  If  they  cannot  be  Pauls,  they  can  be  Pauline  in  the  enthusi- 
asm, courage,  and  persistency  of  their  work. 

In  gaining  his  purpose,  the  pastor  may  be  somewhat  helped  by — 

5.  Attending  to  certain  specific  details: 

(a)  Full  and  frequent  conferences  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  work  in  a  church.  These  conferences  give  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  of  the  means  of  meeting  these  needs;  they  promote  a  helpful  ac- 
quaintance, and  they  invariably,  if  rightly  conducted,  result  in  arous- 
ing and  sustaining  enthusiasm,  always  liable  to  flag  in  the  work.  In 
these  conferences  the  pastor  should  occasionally  give  talks  upon  the 
methods  of  working. 

(ft)  The  circulation  of  literature  treating  of  church  work.  This  litera- 
ture is  meagre.  Dr.  GroodelPs  "How  to  Build  a  Church";  Trum- 
bull's "Teaching  and  Teachers'*;  the  Biography  of  Norman  McLeod; 
the  publications  of  the  Associated  Charities — these  are  books  which 
a  pastor  may  well  keep  in  rapid  circulation.  Articles  in  the  news- 
papers which  are  relevant  should  be  noted. 

(c)  Work  along  long  lines.  Sound  church-building,  like  sound 
eharacter-building,  is  tedious.  The  pastor  must  be  a  fisher  of  men,  in 
the  sense  of  being  willing  to  wait.  Enthusiastic  patience,  patient  en- 
thusiasm, should  be  his  mood. 

(<0  Willingness  to  alter  and  to  vary  methods.  The  very  success  of 
one  method  for  a  time  tends  to  defeat  its  permanence.  It  must  be 
changed.  Means  and  measures  which  succeed  in  one  church  fail  in 
mother. 

2.  Each  Sabbath  filled  with  a  variety  of  services.    The  ^^\)^^  \& 
•t  once  tb^  spring  and  the  autumn  of  the  spiritual  \iTiab«ai4msji.   T\v^ 
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not  by  this  means  so  cumber  Mansoul  with  abundance,  that  thej  shall 
be  forced  to  make  of  their  castle  a  warehouse  instead  of  a  garrison 
fortified  against  us,  and  a  receptacle  for  men-of-war  ?"    This  was  ac- 
counted the  very  masterpiece  of  Hell.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Badman,  Bunyan  has  enlarged  on  the 
same  thought.     Mr.  Badman's  bankruptcy  points  a  sharp  moral  for 
some  modern  bankruptcies,  and  Bunyan's  doctrine  of  Christian  fairness 
in  trade  as  Mr.  Wiseman  puts  it,  is  truth  for  all  times.     Obviously, 
Bunyan's  conception  of  the  Christian  life,  as  necessarily  one  of  spiritual 
conflict,  is  at  war  with  some  modem  notions  of  a  '^  Higher  Life."    But 
all  the  more  reason  for  the  study  of  his  views.     He  has  gone  deeply 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.     And  any  preacher  who  will 
thoroughly  study  this  allegory  will  find  a  skillful  treatment  of  these 
perils  suggested,  and  many  a  theme  brought  up  for  pulpit  discussion. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying,  that  in  '^  The  Holy  War,"  as  in  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  forcible  illustrations  will  be  found. for  pulpit  use. 
Such  characters  as  Mr.  Carnal-Security,  Mr.  Loth-to-Stoop,  Mr.  In- 
credulity, Mr.  Ill-Pause,  Captain  Resistance,  Captain  Credence,  Mr.  Re- 
corder, Lord  Will-be- Will;  the  gates  of  the  town:  Ear-gate,  Eye-gate, 
Mouth-gate,  Nose-gate  and  Feel-gate;  such  scenes  as  the  trial  by  jury 
of  the  more  guilty  Diabolonians,  and  the  final  parting  of  Emmanuel 
with  Mansoul,  and  that  wonderful  valedictory  address;  all  these  are  a 
fund  of  illustrative  material  which  the  preacher  can  draw  from  at  will. 
The  character  of  the  illustrations  will  differ  largely  from  that  of  char- 
acters and  scenes  taken  out  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."     But  they 
are  not  less  fitted  for  pulpit  use.     In  fact,  they  have  one  advantage 
over  most  found  in  the  more  celebrated  allegory.     They  are  far  less 
familiar.     Many  a  hearer  has  from  childhood  known  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  Pilgrim  all  the  way  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  to  the 
Celestial  City,  and  has  had  for  the  hero  of  early  life   Great-Heart 
But  to  most  people,  nowadays,  the  town  of  Mansoul  is  less  known  than 
the  sources  of  the  Nile — Diabolus  and  his  war  upon  Mansoul  far  less 
familiar  than  the  last  war  England  has  waged  with  her  foes. 

Bunyan's  work  as  a  preacher  is  only  less  remarkable  than  his  work 
as  an  allegorist.  ''  Preaching  became  the  passion,  as  it  had  become  the 
work  of  his  life."  Some  of  his  expressions  are  memorable,  as  showing 
the  intense  earnestness  of  soul  with  which  he  ''  held  forth  the  word  of 
life."  He  felt ''  as  if  an  angel  was  at  his  back."  In  his  introduction 
to  his  ''  Light  for  Them  that  Sit  in  Darkness:  a  Discourse  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  says:  "  I  say,  again,  receive  my  doctrine:  I  beseech  thee, 
in  Christ's  stead,  receive  it.  I  know  it  to  be  the  way  of  salvation.  I 
have  ventured  my  own  soul  thereon  with  gladness;  and  if  all  the  souls 
in  the  world  were  mine,  as  mine  own  soul  is,  I  would,  through  Good's 
grace,  venture  every  one  of  them  there.  I  have  not  writ  at  a  ven- 
ture, nor  borrowed  my  doctrine  from  libraries.     I  depend  upon  the 
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sayings  of  no  man;  I  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  among  the  true 
sayings  of  Gk>d." 

This  extract  shows  us  what  was  the  key  to  his  power  as  a  preacher. 
His  soul  was  his  own.  He  was  fearless.  He  was  intense  in  his  con- 
Tictions.  He  had  but  one  aim  in  his  preaching — to  convert  men.  He 
had  but  one  substance  for  his  sermons — the  gospel  of  Christ.  He 
began,  indeed,  as  something  of  a  controversialist,  but  soon  threw  this 
by,  saying  ''  that  he  came  not  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  contro- 
verted and  in  dispute  amongst  the  saints,  especially  things  of  the 
lowest  nature.''  He  preached  occasionally  for  his  friend  John  Owen, 
and  then  had  for  auditors  such  people  as  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood  and 
CoL  Dbborough,  But  his  work  was  mainly  among  a  different  class — 
the  same  class  afterward  reached  by  the  Wesleys.  His  power  as  a 
preacher  continued  to  his  death.  Of  his  latest  ministry,  it  has  been 
said,  that,  '^  when  Mr.  Bunyan  preached  in  London,  if  there  was  but 
one  day's  notice  given,  there  would  be  more  people  come  together  to 
hear  him  preach  than  the  meeting-house  could  hold."  ''  I  have  seen," 
«aid  his  friend  Charles  Doe,  '^  to  hear  him  preach,  by  my  computation, 
about  twelve  hundred  at  a  morning  lecture  by  seven  o'clock  on  a 
working-day  in  the  dark  winter-time.  I  also  computed  about  three 
thousand  that  came  to  hear  him  on  our  Lord's-day  at  London,  at  a 
town's-end  meeting-house,  so  that  half  were  fain  to  go  back  again  for 
want  of  room,  and  then  himself  was  fain  at  a  back  door  to  be  pulled 
almost  over  people  to  get  up-stairs  to  his  pulpit." 

We  have,  however,  very  few  of  Bunyan's  sermons  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  they  were  preached.  He  threw  them  into  the  shape  of  treatises 
and  then  published  them.  His  '^  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,"  ''  Light 
for  Them  that  Sit  in  Darkness,"  "  A  Holy  Life  the  Beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity," "  The  Acceptable  Sacrifice,"  "  Come  and  Welcome  to  Jesus 
Christ,"  all  were  originally  sermons,  and  which  he  worked  over  into 
form  for  publication.  The  discourse  on  the  ''  Greatness  of  the  Soul" 
remains,  however,  as  he  wrote  it,  in  sermon  form.  All,  however,  may 
be  studied  as  homiletical  subjects.  The  indelible  stamp  of  Bunyan  as 
a  preacher  is  to  be  found  in  them  all.  The  preacher  may  learn  from 
their  faults.  Of  these,  the  chief  one  is  peculiar  to  the  age,  in  excess  of 
analysis,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  till  the  mind  is  wearied  of  the  sum 
in  long-division.  When  the  preacher  says  with  the  Psalmist,  I  "  may 
tell  all  my  bones,"  he  may  be  sure  he  has  gone  too  far  in  his  analysis. 
This  may  not  have  been  deemed  a  fault  in  Bunyan's  time,  though,  on 
all  known  laws  of  mind,  a  greater  effect  would  be  produced  by  a 
method  less  painfully  analytic.  But  the  merits  of  these  discourses 
otitic  them  to  the  preacher's  study. 

1.  Their  admirable  diction.  The  short,  plain  Saxon  speech,  words 
which  everybody  knew  the  meaning  of,  form  the  basis  of  their  power 
as  pulpit  discourses.     It  is  worth  a  great  deal   to  a  minister  to  have 
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such  a  vocabulary.  The  failure  of  Bome  preachers  might  be  sought 
here.  They  have  never  learned  to  use  the  speech  of  common  folk. 
"  Fine  writing  "  is  out  of  place  in  sermons.  Now,  a  true  vocabulary 
for  the  preacher  could  not  be  better  gained  than  by  a  study  of  BunyanV 
discourses.     He  is  a  true  model  here. 

2.  Bunyan's  discourses  reveal  that  element  in  public-speaking  which 
is  so  effective — the  combination  of  the  conversational  method  with  the 
more  oratorical.  He  is  either,  by  turns,  as  will  suit  his  purpose.  Some- 
times he  does  this  by  question  and  answer,  sometimes  by  raising  oh- 
jections,  and  meeting  them,  ^ye  have  no  space  to  quote  illustrations; 
but  if  any  one  will  turn  to  the  Second  Use  in  his  sermon  on  the 
"  Greatness  of  the  Soul,"  he  will  see  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  con* 
versational  maimer  followed  quickly  by  what  is  more  oratorical. 

3.  Bunyan's  sermons  are  valuable  for  the  knowledge  they  show  in 
dealing  with  the  sinful  heart.  His  insight  into  its  shifts  and  dis- 
guises is  marvellous.  Nothing  escapes  his  scrutiny.  He  flings  oi^en 
the  shutters  and  lets  in  the  light  of  day  upon  all  the  dark  and  sinister 
evasions  of  an  impenitent  soul.  It  is  a  sort  of  morbid  anatomy,  but 
no  man  can  come  to  ''  close  grips  "  with  an  audience  who  has  not  some- 
thing of  this  gift.  In  this  respect  no  preacher  excels  Bunyan.  He 
drives  the  sinful  man  from  one  stronghold  of  excuse  to  another  till  at 
last  surrender  is  all  that  the  soul  can  do.  Such  sermons  as  that  on  the 
"  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,"  "  Come  and  Welcome,"  are  admirable 
specimens  of  this. 

4.  It  is  another  marked  excellence  of  these  sermons  that  they  com- 
bine in  the  true  gospel  proportions  the  motive  of  fear  with  that  of 
love.  Here  extremes  are  easy.  A  preacher's  temperament  will  some- 
times determine  this  wrongly.  He  will  be  all  ablaze  with  warnings,, 
or  all  possessed  with  appeals.  It  is  clear  to  all  students  of  the 
Bible,  that  while  both  fear  and  love  are  used  as  motives  in  the  inspired 
Word,  they  are  blended  in  a  gospel  proportion.  Bunyan  has  hit  this 
well,  and  a  study  of  his  sermons  may  correct  evil  tendencies  in  some^ 
and  wisely  guide  in  the  ease  of  others. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  put  aside  such  discourses  as  "  old-fashioned,** 
''  not  suited  to  this  age,"  and  all  that.  No  one  would  for  a  moment 
advise  the  reproduction  of  such  discourses,  save  in  their  spirit,  and 
something,  perhaps,  of  their  form.  But,  after  all,  no  preacher  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  preaching. 
There  is  too  little  of  such  study.  Great  poets,  great  artists,  great 
orators,  of  other  days,  are  studied  by  modem  poets,  artists,  and  orators. 
And  the  modern  preacher  will  not  be  less  modern,  he  will  only  be  the 
more  fully  furnished,  if  he  shall  give  to  the  study  of  the  great  preacher* 
of  past  ages  a  modicum  of  time  and  care. 

The  study  of  Bunyan,  in  whatever  department  of  work  we  take  him, 
has  an  influence  on  the  heart,  which  has  the  highest  value  for  minis- 
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tern.  Much  of  his  reading  may  of  necessity  be  distracting,  some  of  it 
disqaieting.  It  is  good  to  turn  over  these  quaint  pages  of  an  author, 
his  allegories,  or  his  sermons,  or  his  treatises,  or  even  his  poetry,  for 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  a  very  kind  word,  especially  for  his  Book  of 
Ruth  and  the  History  of  Joseph^  done  into  blank  verse.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  the  man  was  little  to  be  envied  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
wanner  amid  the  ruins  of  lona.  Little  is  that  minister  to  be  envied 
who  does  not  enjoy  wandering  with  Christian  or  Great-Heart,  fight- 
ing with  Captain  Credence  or  Captain  Conviction,  who  cannot  find  an 
ancommon  delight  in  the  pleading  fervors  of  his  discourses.  They  do 
warm  the  heart.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  strong,  deep,  beautiful 
conviction.  We  frequent  the  society  of  no  half-heated  souls.  It 
braces  us  for  struggles,  and  shames  all  our  haggard,  halting  steps. 
Well  were  it  for  our  ministry  if  the  pages  of  such  men  as  Chamock 
and  Owen  and  Baxter  and  Bunyan  were  more  familiar. 


VL— THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

By  Rby.  Horace  C.  Stanton,  Ph.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  was  Divine  providence  which  ordered  that  the  most  striking 
monuments  of  the  early  Christians  at  Rome  should  be  buried  deep 
under  the  Seven  Hills.  Had  they  been  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
they  would  long  ago  have  disappeared.  But  hidden  in  the  dry,  soft 
stone,  on  which  the  Eternal  City  stands,  they  still  survive  to  touch 
the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  give  their  imperishable  testimony  to 
the  faith  of  the  Martyr  Church.  The  Catacombs  are  not  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  now  abandoned  pits,  once  yielding  the  sand  or  pozzolana, 
which,  mixed  with  lime,  made  the  indestructible  Roman  cement.  And 
rarely  are  they  cut  in  solid  rock.  Though  a  few  quarries,  believed  to 
have  been  dug  by  men  who  lived  before  Romulus  and  Remus,  con- 
tain some  of  the  earliest  interments,  even  those  of  persons  who  may 
have  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  apostles.  There  is  the  date  of  burial 
of  one  man  who  died  less  than  forty  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Catacombs  are  cut  in  the  clayey  tufa.  They 
are  not  earlier  than  the  second  century,  and  the  custom  of  subterra- 
nean sepulture  ceased  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  410. 

Said  St.  Jerome,  fifteen  centuries  ago :  "  My  schoolfellows  and  I 
used  on  Sundays  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs.  Many  a  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  Catacombs.  On 
either  hand,  as  you  enter,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  appear  in  the  walls* 
Only  occasionaly  is  light  let  in  to  mitigate  the  horror  of  the  darkness. 
You  recall  the  words  of  Virgil, 

"  *  The  gloom  and  silence  fill  all  minds  with  awe.*  ** 
With  exactly  such  impressions,  through  the  Church  of  St.   Callistus,. 
one  enters  now  this  city  of  the  dead.     The  dry  air  smells  of  earth  and 
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•dast.  As  you  pass,  the  graves  in  the  walls  seem  for  an  instant  to 
open,  then  close  again.  The  galleries  run  in  all  directions,  with  burial- 
recesses  in  their  sides.  There  seems  no  limit  to  their  extent.  You  go 
down  by  a  crumbling  staircase  to  another  story  underneath  the  first, 
with  other  galleries  and  other  crypts,  also  unnumbered.  Then  down 
another  story  still,  then  another,  and  another.  Here  other  corridors 
and  other  chambers  everywhere.  Thus,  for  ages  and  ages,  the  sandaled 
work  has  glided  through  this  vast  necropolis. 

After  the  fourth  century,  the  Catacombs  became  objects  of  religious 
reverence.  Pope  Damasus  (366-384)  prepared  catalogues  of  the  chief 
burial-places  and  the  holy  men  who  were  slumbering  in  them.  In 
time,  subterranean  intierment  became  a  regular  trade,  and  the  grave- 
diggers  carelessly  destroyed  many  religious  paintings  which  adorned 
the  walls.  So,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Popes  Paul  I., 
Paschal,  and  other  Pontiffs  removed  large  numbers  of  the  relics. 
When  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  chnrch  in  609,  he 
caused  twenty-eight  wagon-loads  of  bones  of  saints  to  be  buried  be- 
neath the  altar.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  frightful  state  of 
society  prevailed,  the  Catacombs  became  hiding-places  for  vassals  of 
the  rival  Roman  families,  for  outlaws  and  assassins;  who,  an  the  Papal 
authorities  gained  strength,  were  gradually  driven  out.  In  1534,  un- 
der Pope  Paul  III.,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  crypts  were  cleaned 
out  and  lighted  with  lamps.  The  most  thorough  exploration  of  these 
hidden  chambers  was  made  by  Father  Bosio,  who,  toward  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  spent  thirty  years  in  studying  the  Catacombs. 
Later,  Seroux  Ditgincourt,  purposing  to  spend  six  months  at  Rome 
in  the  study  of  Christian  archsBology,  became  fascinated  with  his 
subject  and  staid  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

De  Rossi  published  a  complete  collection  of  the  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, numbering  over  11,000.  Pope  Clement  Vlll.  decreed  severe 
spiritual  and  temporal  punishment  on  any  who  should  desecrate  these 
sacred  retreats. 

With  the  interest  of  these  men  you  sympathize,  as  you  look  more 
<3aref  ully  about  this  labyrinth  of  narrow  galleries.  These  do  not  lead 
to  the  cemeteries,  but  are  the  cemeteries  themselves.  From  2^  to  5 
ft.  wide,  about  8  ft.  high,  and  generally  on  the  same  level,  they  some- 
times diverge  as  from  a  centre  ;  but  of tener  intersect  one  another  at 
various  angles,  producing  net- works  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
system.  They  descend  into  the  earth  story  below  story,  to  the  num- 
ber usually  of  four  or  five.  But  in  one  part  of  the  cemeteries  of  St 
Callistus  there  are  seven  of  these  labyrinths,  one  below  another,  all 
oonnected  by  staircases  cut  out  of  the  living  rock. 

The  interments  were  sometimes  in  ordinary  graves,  in  the  floors  of 
the  galleries;  but  generally  in  long,  low,  horizontal  niches  cut  in  the 
walls  of  the  galleries,  tier  above  tier,  like  the  berths  of  a  ship  ;  the 
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number  from  tlie  floor  to  the  ceiling  commonly  being  five,  but  Bome- 
times  even  twelve.  In  some  pagan  cemeteries  these  loculi  run  into 
the  walls  endwise,  like  ovens.  Bat,  in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  the 
niche  wis  parallel  to  the  galleries,  being  open  along  its  entire  side, 
which  lilowed  a  more  reverential  handling  of  the  body.  Generally, 
€ieh  grave  was  for  a  single  person,  child  or  adalt;  but  sometimes  it 
hdd  in  entire  family.  The  remains  were  wrapped  in  linen  clothes, 
orswithed  in  bands:  often,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  with  qaicklime 
to  expedite  destruction;  or,  in  that  of  the  rich,  with  embalming,  to 
prevent  decay,  spices  were  sometimes  used.  After  interment  each 
locnlns  was  closed  with  the  utmost  care,  by  a  slab  of  marble  running 
the  entire  length,  or  by  large  tiles,  which  usually  numbered  three. 
Uiny  graves  have  no  inscriptions  at  all.  But  the  epitaphs,  when 
there  ire  any,  are  always  on  these  slabs;  for  the  earlier  interments, 
limply  painted  in  red  or  black;  for  the  later,  in  letters  chiseled  in  the 
mirble,  then  colored  with  vermilion.  On  opening  a  locnlus,  some- 
times bones  are  found,  sometimes  just  traces  of  dust  in  the  outline  of 
A  skeleton. 

The  tomb  just  described  was  the  most  common,  but  not  the  only 
one.  There  were  also  the  "  table-tomb  '*  and  the  "  arched-tomb.** 
The  former  was  a  long,  square-cornered  recess  cut  horizontally  into 
the  will,  then  having  the  grave  cut  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  '^  arched- 
^nib  (arcosolium),  in  its  lower  part,  was  like  the  "  table-tomb  *' ;  but 
the  top  of  the  recess,  instead  of  being  flat  as  in  the  table-tomb,  was 
^ched.  Sometimes  sarcophagi  appear,  but  generally  in  the  interment 
of  the  rich.  Though  table-tombs,  arched-tombs  and  sarcophagi  are 
found  in  the  corridors,  they  appear  of  tener  in  the  family  vaults  or 
^pels  (cubicula),  small  rooms,  generally  about  12  feet  square,  but 
^metimes  circular  or  many-sided,  opening  out  of  the  corridors,  their 
^oors  often  appearing  in  rows  along  the  galleries,  like  doors  in  the 
^^nidors  of  a  hotel.  Their  roofs  are  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
funded.  Each  side,  save  that  of  the  entrance,  generally  contained 
either  a  table-tomb  or  an  arched-tomb;  the  one  opposite  the  entrance 
^ing  the  place  of  honor,  and  appropriated  to  the  martyr  whose  tomb 
^nred  as  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

Generally  each  chapel  or  vault  wan  designed  to  receive  only  a  lim- 
^M  number  of  the  dead,  and  these  of  a  single  family.  But  desire  to 
»>«  buried  near  one's  relatives  cut  many  new  recesses  in  the  walls,  above, 
around,  behind  those  first  there,  and  the  walls  were  entirely  honey- 
combed with  graves,  sometimes  even  to  seventy.  Thus  the  wall-paint- 
^°g8  in  the  chapels  suffered  much.  As  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  de- 
'^  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  beside  the  bones  of  the  man  of  God 
^t  came  from  Judah ;  so,  when  the  chapel  contained  a  martyr  or 
^oted  saint,  there  awoke  a  desire  to  be  beside  the  blessed  dead,  which 
*cted  very  powerfully  in*  the  early  Christian  Church.     And  persons 
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of  the  utmost  distinction  were  buried  in  the  Catacombs,  and  were 
happy  at  the  prospect  of  being  thus  interred,  among  them  £mperor» 
Ilonorius,  Valentin ian,  Otho  II.,  Popes  Leo  I.  and  Leo  IL,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Gregories  II.  and  III.,  and  many  other  illustrious  dead. 

Most  of  the  Catacombs  originated  in  a  single  burial-plot  owned  by 
some  private  party.  Around  this  area  a  gallery  was  cut  in  the  rock^ 
at  a  convenient  depth  below  the  surface,  and  reached  by  staircases  at 
the  corners.  In  the  walls  of  this  corridor,  recesses  were  cut  as  needed. 
When  a  vault  or  chapel  was  required  for  a  family,  martyr,  or  person 
of  distinction,  this  was  made  opening  into  the  gallery.  When  all  the 
space  was  filled,  other  galleries  were  made  on  the  same  l6vel ;  thus 
converting  the  whole  area  into  a  net-work  of  galleries  and  corridors, 
which  received  oiTe  subterranean"  story  after  another.  When  adjacent 
burial-areas  came  into  the  same  hands,  new  staircases  were  cut  and 
new  communications.  Times  of  persecution  caused  other  alterations. 
Staircases  were  sometimes  abruptly  cut  off,  leaving  gaps  that  required 
ladders;  then  other  and  secret  passages  were  formed,  connecting  with 
the  sand-pits,  and  through  them  with  the  country.  Thus,  catacombs 
originally  distinct  became  connected,  and  with  endless  complications. 

In  1837,  a  school  of  some  thirty  youth,  with  their  teacher,  descended 
into  these  mazes  for  a  visit.     They  never  reappeared;  and  they  never 
could  be  found.     It  is  said  that  the  experienced  guides,  torch  in  hand, 
do  not  like  to  wander  far  from  the  beaten  paths  lest  they  lose  their 
way  and  perish.     The  idea  that  these  crypts  were  dug  without  the 
knowledge  or  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities  is  erroneous. 
Such  secrecy  in  their  construction  was  neither  necessary  nor  possible; 
and  their  vast  extent  bears  witness  to  the  great  development  of  the 
Christian  body.      Only  a  powerful  community,  uninterrupted  by  the 
police,  could  have  excavated  labyrinths  of  such  enormous  extent. 
They  are  found  in  every  direction  (within  a  circuit  of  three  miles) 
outside  the  city  walls.     The  Catacomb  of  St.  Alexander  is  six  miles 
distant.     Their  number  is  said  to  be  near  sixty.     The  highest  stories 
are  22  or  25  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  the  lower,  from 
60  to  75  below.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
galleries  is  not  less  than  800  or  900  miles;  and  that  they  have  received 
from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  interments;  that  for  every  person  who 
threads  the  streets  of  Rome,  20  have  been  borne  to  rest  in  those  gloomy 
caverns.    But  even  partial  exploration  is  dangerous,  as  the  walls  in  some 
cases  are  threatening  to  cave  in;  thorough  exploration  is  impossible. 

The  pagans,  in  their  burying-grounds,  generally  made  distinctions 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  the  different  classes  of  society. 
But,  though  we  have  evidence  that  the  graves  in  the  Catacombs  were 
occupied  by  diffent  classes  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  clergy,  read- 
ers (lectores),  "  widows  "  or  ministering  women,  catechumens,  etc, 
all  were  buried  side  by  side.     In  Christ  Jesus  all  were  one. 
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The  subject  ef  worship  in  the  Catacombs  is  one  of  interest ;  for  in 
some  of  these  chapels,  beyond  all  question,  the  primitive  believers  as- 
sembled for  religious  rites.  That,  during  persecution,  the  bishops  con- 
ducted divine  services  in  the  Catacombs,  is  a  matter  of  record;  and 
many  of  the  places  prepared  for  this  purpose  remain,  as  the  chapel  of 
St.  Priscilla,  said  to  contain  the  stone  coffin  of  a  martyr  with  a  plat- 
form behind  it,  at  which  the  leader  officiated,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  early  ChurcL  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cemetery  of  St;  Agnes,  we 
find  chapels  connected  in  a  series  opening  into  each  other,  probably 
constructed  during  the  dark  days,  when  public  worship  was  made 
penaly  and  their  arrangement  unmistakably  indicating  a  congrega- 
tional purpose.  Says  the  historian  Mommsen,  ''  This  union  of  devo- 
tion with  interment,  development  of  the  grave  into  a  cemetery,  of  the 
cemetery  into  a  church,  is  essentially  Christian;  one  might,  perhaps, 
say,  is  Christianity."  Imbedded  in  the  cement  closing  the  graves  are 
often  found  small  vessels  containing  traces  of  a  red  fluid.  It  is  believed 
that  after  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  which  almost  invariably 
accompanied  a  funeral  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  remains  of  the 
consecrated  elements  were  placed  here  as  a  sort  of  religious  memorial. 
Still  existing  baptisteries  prove  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  also 
was  administered.  The  most  remarkable  is  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pon- 
tianus.  Ten  steps  lead  down  to  a  basin  deep  enough  for  immersion, 
and  supplied  by  a  spring.  On  the  wall  above  is  a  fresco  of  the  bap- 
tism of  our  liOrd;  who,  however,  is  not  immersed,  but  stands  in  the 
pool  np  to  His  waist,  while  water  is  being  poured  upon  His  head. 
Some  chambers  had  armed  seats  and  benches  cut  of  the  tufa,  and  sup- 
posed to  indicate  school-rooms  for  catechumens;  though  this  is  un- 
certain. But  of  infant  baptism  there  is  strong  evidence.  For  there 
are  graves  of  children,  but  a  few  years  or  months  old,  whose  epitaphs 
speak  of  them  as  '^  neophytes."  And  no  neophyte  was  received  into 
the  Church  until  he  had  been  baptized. 

There   are  a  few  springs  and  wells.     But  how  far  these  crypts 
served   as  dwellings  is  uncertain.     Unquestionably,  however,  they 
were  often  used  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  in 
which  believers,  especially  the  clergy  (naturally  the  first  objects  of 
attack),  might  secrete  themselves  until  the  storm  had  passed.     They 
generally  had  different  entrances;  so,  if  one  were  watched,  there  might 
be  escape  by  another.     But  they  were   not  always  safe  asylums. 
There  is  record  of  one  poor  man,  who,  surprised  in  the  act  of  devo- 
tion, found  here  his  death  and  burial.    And  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
was  caught  here,  allowed  to  finish  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, then  thrust  back  into  his  chair  and  beheaded.     In  the  Cata- 
combs of  Paris  was  once  found  a  spring.     It  was  called  "  The  Spring 
of  Oblivion,"  and  adorned  with  an  inscription  from  Virgil.    This  was 
J^placed  by  the  more  appropriate  words  of   Clivitt^ :  "  ^V\vo^o^N^iv 
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Among  the  niiiis  of  Pompeii  there  is  much  to  gratify  curiosity; 
nothing  to  arouse  religious  feeling:  all  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  But 
in  the  Catacombs  wo  are  everywhere  reminded  of  Christ,  "  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life."  And,  though  no  superstition  mingled  with  their 
reverence,  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  were  invested  with  peculiar  sacred- 
ness.  Of  the  multitude  of  martyrs  we  can  form  no  estimate.  For 
ages  Rome  was  crimson  with  their  blood,  true  to  the  descriptive  figure 
uHcd  by  John,  a  "  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  By  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  Cyprian  said,  "  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom  was  incalculable.'"  Until  the  Last  Day  it  cannot  be  known. 
But  they  breathed  the  sentiment  of  Prudcntius: 

**  Thiu  which  you  labor  to  destroy, 
With  80  much  madnesA,  so  mnch  rage, 
Id  bnt  a  Yesael  formed  of  olay, 
Brittle  and  hastening  to  decay. 

Subdue  the  indomitable  soul! 
Which,  when  fierce  whirlwinds  rend  the  sky, 
Looks  on  in  calm  serenity. 

And  only  bows  to  God's  oontroL** 

Slain  by  Roman  sword,  or  wild-beast's  paw,  slain  in  their  pious 
homes,  or  slain  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  were  borne  by  loving  hands 
to  their  last  resting-place.  Along  the  galleries  of  the  Catacombs, 
rank  on  rank,  in  vast  array,  the  armies  of  the  martyrs  praise  God,  and 
bear  witness  to  their  faith;  until  they,  like  Christ,  arise,  clothed  with 
"  the  everlasting  prime  of  eternity,"  and  crowned  by  Him  "  who  hath 
abolished  death." 


VII.— GEMS  AND  CURIOSITIES  FROM  A  LITERART 

CABINET. 

NO.    II. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D.,  Philadblphia* 

23.  Simeon* 8  Five  Rules.  1.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible  of  whatever  is  to  the 
prejndioe  of  others.  2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kiod  till  absolatelj  forced  to 
it.  3.  To  drink  in  the  spirit  of  no  one  who  circolates  an  ill  report,  i.  To  niod- 
erate  the  nnkindness  expressed  toward  others.  5.  To  believe  always  that  if  the 
other  side  were  heard,  a  different  aoconnt  of  the  matter  would  be  given. 

24.  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  was  no  man  to  socrifioe  prineiple  for  petoeli 
sake.  Confined  for  eight  months  in  the  Tower  dungeon,  for  advocating  Ubeityof 
thought  and  speech,  he  was  offered  his  freedom  if  he  would  recant,  bat  he  cslmly 
replied:  *'  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave  before  I  change  a  jot  I  hold  my  oonsdSPO 
at  the  will  of  no  mortal  man.'* 

23.  Dr.  JokMcn  scud  of  Boole,  the  comedian,  that  **if  he  were  infidel,  he  wis  in- 
fidel as  a  dog  is,  that  is  to  say,  he  never  had  a  thought  upon  the  svH^ed,** 

26.  Tfte  lack  of  analogy  in  pronunciation  in  our  English  tongue  is  well  illustistsd 
in  the  following  couplet: 

'*  Thoogfa  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through. 
O'er  U/e'f  dork  lough  my  courae  I  still  punue." 
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57.  Power  cf  Prayer,    The  author  of  the  lines, 

**  And  moTM  the  hand  which  moTM  the  world 
To  bring  salvation  down," 
is  BeT.  John  Aikman  Wallace.    The  first  stanza  reads  : 

**  There  it  an  eye  that  never  sleeps 
Beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 
There  is  an  ear  that  toever  shuts 
When  sink  the  beams  of  night." 

58.  Heaihen  Oraeies  justified  Milton's  line :  "  Ambignons,  and  with  doable 
«enae  deluding.**  Before  Mazentius  left  Borne  to  meet  Constantine  in  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  consulted  the  Sibylline  books.  **  The  guardians  of 
these  ancient  oradeSy  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  secrets  of  fate,  returned  him  a  very  prudent  answer,  which  might  adapt 
itself  to  the  event,  and  secure  their  reputation,  whatever  should  be  the  chance  of 
Arms.**  Bhdie,  hoatem  Ewnanorum  esse  perUuram:  '<0n  that  day  the  enemy  of 
Itome  will  perish.*'  Whoever  was  vanquished  would  become,  of  course,  the  enemy  of 
Borne.  The  defeat  of  Mazentins  was  overwhelming;  he,  attempting  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge,  was  forced  by  the  crowd  into  the  river  and  drowned  by 
the  weight  of  his  own  armor. 

The  ambiguity,  obscurity  and  convertibility  of  oracles  made  one  answer  agree 
with  various  and  directly  opposite  events.  To  Pyrrhus !  Aio,  ie  JSacida,  Romanos 
vvMsre posse:  "  I  declare  thee,  O  Pyrrhus,  the  Bomans  to  be  able  to  conquer." 
OroBSUs  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  as  to  whether  he  should  proceed  against  the 
Persians;  and  this  was  the  reply,  as  Cicero  renders  it :  Orcssus,  Halym  penetrans, 
magrygm  pervertd  opum  vim :  **  By  crossing  Halys,  CroBsus  will  destroy  a  mighty 
power.**  He  thought,  of  course,  the  kingdom  would  be  that  of  Cyrus;  it  proved  to 
be  his  own.  A  third  time  he  consulted  the  oracle— anzions  to  be  informed  whether 
iiis  power  would  ever  suffer  diminution.    The  Pythian  answered  : 

*■  When  o'er  the  Medes  a  mule  shall  sit  on  high. 
O'er  pebbly  Hermus  then  soft  Lydian  fly  I 
Fly  with  all  haste :  for  safety  scorn  thy  fame. 
Nor  scrapie  to  deserve  a  coward's  name." 
The  catch  was  here:  the  mized  parentage  of  Cyrus  had  caused  this  opprobrious 
epithet  mule  to  be  applied  to  him. 

Compare  Shakespeare —the  witch's  prophecy :  **  The  duke  yet  Uves  that  Ueniy  shall 
4epose,"  These  were  mere  tricks— like  the  unpunctuated  sign  over  a  barber's 
shop  in  London:  <*What  do  you  think  1*11  shave  for  a  penny  and  give  you  a 
drink."  Bead  as  an  ezclamation,  it  encouraged  applicants  for  a  service  that  would 
eoet  nothing  and  pay  them  with  a  dram  beside.  But  when  such  gratuitous  ser- 
fioe  was  applied  for,  the  shrewd  barber  only  repeated  the  words  as  a  question. 

59.  MaaCs  need  of  Employment  and  Companionship.    In  1828,  M..  Mazeres  was  to  be 
married  to  Mathilda  Brucke.    On  his  way  to  the  house  he  fell  where  the  streets 
%ere  torn  up  for  repairs;  and  for  a  few  harsh  words  against  the  superintendent  of 
liigbways,  was  plunged  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  kept  confined  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1890  released  him.    Four  pins^  which  in  the  official  search  escaped  notice, 
beoame  his  sole  inspiration  to  exertion  and  recreation,  and  kept  him  from  sheer 
iniSDity  and  death.    He  would  throw  them  on  the  floor,  and  then  in  the  darkness 
iyitematioally  explore  the  floor  of  his  cell  tiU  he  found  them.     His  daughter  has 
Ft'Merved  these  four  rusty,  bent,  battered,  broken  pins,  enclosed  them  in  a  frame- 
^wk,  surrounding  them  with  gems,  and  the  bracelet  might,  before  the  Franco- 
^nnaian  war,  have  been  seen  in  the  Bue  de  la  Paiz,  Paris. 

SO.  Biperimenlla  vMh  the  Brain.  Dr.  James  Arnott  solidified  the  brain  of  a  pigeon 
^nposing  it  to  a  freezing  mixture:  for  a  time  it  was  ice-bound  and  apparently 
^**d;  but  being  again  set  free  from  the  thraldom  of  frost,  U  recovered  its  Junctions^ 
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31.  Ii&rtgU  <jmA  iZoin.  Mohamet  Ali  made  Egypt  no  longer  a  ninlesa  region  bf 
immeoRe  plimtatioDs  of  trees.  The  Oapt  dt  Kerde  lalanda,  to  named  from  their 
greenneBs,  haTe  been  stripped  of  their  forests  by  improvident  inhabitants.  Con- 
sequently  at  one  time,  for  three  years,  no  rain  fell,  and  30,000  people  perished. 

32.  <*  Sending  Ovda  to  Athens,**  FXavxeti  AQr^rai,  corresponds  to  "sending  ooftlt 
to  Newoastle." 

33.  Tdegraphic  Brevity.  Caesar's  letter  to  Qnintns,  when  besieged  by  Qanin. 
Katdap  Kixepoovt,  iefiod6txov  fiorfietav.  "OaBsar  to  Gioexo.  Expect  rein* 
foroements."    That  is  almost  as  Uioooio  as  <*  Veid,  Fidt,  Ftei.** 

34.  "Ode  to  Posterity.**  Boossean  sent  to  Voltaire  a  copy  of  an  ode  with  this  titk 
Voltaire's  reply  was :  *'  Voici  une  Uttre  qxd  narrivera  jamais  a  son  oddrssss.** 

35.  **Adoplio,**  At  16,  Boman  youths  were  brought  before  the  Praetor  in  th* 
Fornm,  and  there  laying  aside  the  Toga  pradeacia,  and  assuming  the  Toga  jwra  or 
viriUs,  were  acknowledged  as  sons  and  heirs.  Does  Paul  refer  to  tliit  in  Qalatiaw 
ij:  1-7? 

36.  Th€  VoUaie  Battery  and  a  Dead  Body.  Experiments  were  made  npon  the 
corpse  of  an  executed  criminal  in  Glasgow,  with  a  battery  of  270  pairs  of  plates,  4 
inches  square.  Applying  one  pole  to  the  heel  and  the  other  to  the  forehead,  the 
muscles  moved  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  rage,  anguish,  despair,  and  Tarions  other 
emotions,  were  exhibited  on  the  countenance,  mingled  with  horrid,  ghastly  smiles. 

37.  Fticial  Eacpression.  Matthews,  the  actor,  remarked  that  the  fisa«  indexes  the 
heart  more  plainly  and  faithfully  than  the  tongue.  '*  Now,"  said  he,  *'  what  does 
my  face  express?"  <* Despair."  '*Bah!  Peaceful  resignation."  '* Now,  what?" 
*'Bage."  '* Staff!  Terror!"  *< Now,  what?"  "Imbecility."  *' Fool!  8moth«ed 
ferocity."  "Now,  what?*'  <*Joy."  "No!  .^ny  ass  can  see  that  this  means  in- 
sanity ! "  Facial  interpretation  evidently  needs  to  go  with  facial  expression. 

38.  The  Natural  Penalty  of  Habit  The  captain  of  a  band  of  thicTes  gives  to  the 
ragged  schools  a  pound  yearly,  to  help  in  keeping  all  young  persons  from  growing 
up  as  he  had,  and  he  confesses  that  he  has  so  long  stolen  that  he  ooidd  no  Umgsr 
change  to  an  fionest  vocation.    Prov.  v:  22. 

39.  An  Acrostic  on  Patience. 

Patiently  waiting,  our  Master  to  see, 
Anxiously  striving  from  sin  to  be  free. 
Toiling  on  bravely,  in  sunshine  and  shower. 
Implicitly  trusting  His  love  and  His  power. 
Enduring  in  meekness,  in  patience  of  hope, 
Never  repining  at  smallness  of  scope. 
Casting  out  prayerfully  bright  golden  grain. 
Ever  more  help  us,  dear  Lord,  in  thy  name. 

M.  VSTSST. 

40.  Pleasure  and  Ooiiscience,  The  wayward  pursuit  of  pleasure,  regardless  of 
moral  consideration,  finds  a  suggestive  illustration  in  Donatello,  in  his  nncon- 
sciousness  of  good  and  evil  before  his  fatal  push  from  the  rock. 

41.  Words  and  Works.  Agostino  Caracci,  diRcoursing  one  day  on  the  exoeUency 
of  the  ancient  sculptors,  was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  the  Laocoon,  and  obserriiig 
that  his  brother  Annibale  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
he  said,  reproached  him  as  wanting  taste,  while  he  continued  himself  to  describe 
minutely  that  noble  work  of  antiquity.  Meanwhile,  Annibale,  turning  to  the  walli 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  drew  the  statue  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  tangibly  belase 
his  very  eyes.  The  company  were  surprised,  while  Agostino,  with  self-reproach* 
confessed  that  his  brother  had  taken  a  more  effectual  way  than  himself  to  demon* 
strate  the  beauties  of  that  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture.  "The  poet  paints  with 
words;  the  painter  speaks  with  toorfes,"  said  Annibale. 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 


TEE  BOKSS  OF  JOSEPH. 

Bt  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.  [Baptist],  Louis- 

TILIiB,  Kt. 
And  |f8  9haU  carry  up  my  bones  from  fience, 

Geo.  1:  26.     By  faith  Joseph  .  .  .  gave 

eommandment  ooneeming   his  hones. — 

Heb.  xi:  32. 

Thb  mighty  prooession  was  forming. 
Tribe  after  tribe  was  wheeling  into  line, 
with  its  women  and  children,  its  flocks 
and  herds.  Through  the  darkness  went 
up  with  the  wail  of  heart-broken  Egypt 
the  noise  of  Israel's  marching.  The 
preparations  are  about  ended  and  they 
stand  waiting  for  their  leader.  The 
Toiees  of  the  Egyptians,  urging  them  to 
depart^  are  hushed  for  a  moment,  as  all 
turn  to  look  upon  Moses,  coming  quietly 
to  give  the  command  to  go  forward.  Be- 
hind him  walk  a  group  of  Ephraim's 
stalwart  sons,  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders— what?  Many  a  Toioe  whispers, 
"  What  is  that  ?"  as  the  men  move  on  to 
take  their  plase  with  their  tribe.  What 
is  that  which  Moses  brings  forth  with 
such  care  to  take  with  them  out  of 
Egypt?  And  the  answer  comes,  '*lt  is 
the  body  of  Joseph." 

In  silent  reyerence  the  thousands 
stand  as  the  bearers  pass  by.  All  peo- 
ple honor  their  mighty  dead,  and  stand 
with  bared  heads  as  they  are  borne  pant. 
And  the  hearts  of  all  Israel  are  stirred 
with  the  thought  of  the  grand  life  of 
their  noble  prince  as  they  watch  his  de- 
scendants bear  his  body  to  their  place 
in  the  Une.  From  their  earliest  days 
the  romantic  story  of  his  life  has  been 
fumiliar  to  them.  It  was  their  fayorite 
at  their  mother's  knees,  as  exciting  as 
any  fairy  story  or  legend  which  ever  de- 
listed ohildish  hearts.  Scarcely  one 
among  them  but  had  been  taken  in  his 
early  years  to  look  at  the  cofBn  of  this 
great  man.  Many  a  time  have  they  been 
kept  from  utter  despair  by  the  sight  of 


that  sarcophagus.  And  they  saw  no 
hope  of  deliverance.  There  were  kings 
who  knew  not  Joseph  and  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn  the  thought  of  show- 
ing  gratitude  to  the  descendants  of  the 
statesman  who  by  his  wisdom  had  saved 
Egypt  from  ruin.  But  amid  all  their 
discouragement,  while  all  their  cries  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers  seemed  wasted 
on  the  air,  with  no  ear  to  hear  and  no 
heart  to  pity,  that  coffin  of  Josepli, 
waiting  there,  stood  between  them  and 
utter  hopelessness.  That  body  in  its 
silence  spoke  to  them  more  clearly  and 
powerfully  than  any  living  men  could 
speak.  This  great  prince,  who  foretold 
the  plenty  and  the  famine,  had  said,  as 
he  lay  dying,  "God  shall  surely  visit 
you,  and  you  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
away  hence  with  you,"  and  through  all 
these  dark  years  that  silent  body  had 
emphasized  the  words.  All  his  great- 
ness and  wisdom,  of  which  they  were  so 
proud;  all  the  story  of  his  life,  of  which 
even  the  children  never  wearied,  added 
force  to  the  words. 

Moses  had  asked  of  Pharaoh  permis- 
sion for  the  children  of  Israel  to  go  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  to  sac- 
rifice to  the  Lord  their  God.  Nothing 
was  said  either  of  retnm  or  of  continued 
absence,  and  many  of  the  people  may 
not  have  known  that  when  an  Israelite 
leaves  Egypt  he  leaves  it  forever.  They 
were  now  going  out,  but  was  their  de- 
parture final?  But  their  doubts  are 
solved  as  the  body  of  Joseph  is  borne 
past  on  the  shoulders  of  his  descend- 
ants. No  word  is  needed  from  Moses  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  going  into  the 
desert  to  sacrifice  indeed,  but  beyond, 
into  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers. 
l*hat  body  bore  silent  testimony  to  the 
joyful  truth  that  they  were  leaving 
Egypt  forever. 

Nothing  in  all  Joseph's  life  shows  his 


[Manj  of  the  fnll  flermom  and  oondenuttionB  published  in  this  Bkvixv  are  printed  from  the 
wamonf  mMoxuetipta ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
visioii.~Ei>.] 
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heart  so  plainly  as  the  directions  he  left 
at  his  death.  After  a  long  life  spent  in 
their  service,  he  so  loved  his  kindred 
and  had  such  faith  in  his  Ood  that  he 
thought  only  of  how  he  could  best  make 
eren  his  dead  body  serve  his  people  and 
glorify  Ood.  It  was  not  merely  a  desire 
to  be  bnried  with  his  fathers;  for  all 
Egypt  would  have  united  with  his  kin- 
dred in  carrying  him  thither.  They 
had  thus  carried  Jacob;  still  more  will- 
ingly would  they  have  heeded  the  wish 
of  their  great  statesman  who  for  eighty 
years  had  governed  Egypt  so  wisely  and 
80  well.  But  he  would  serve  his  people 
aud  honor  his  Ood  with  his  dead  body. 
A  long  life  of  service  did  not  satisfy  him 
so  long  as  there  was  aught  he  could  do. 
He  believed  Ood  would  visit  the  people 
and  lead  them  out  of  Egypt.  But  the 
time  might  be  long  and  their  faith  fail 
as  they  waited.  Nothing  he  could  say  or 
do  would  CO  keep  the  coming  exodus  in 
their  minds  as  to  leave  his  bones  among 
them  uuburied,  waiting  to  be  carried  up 
from  hence.  Nothing  would  serve  so 
effectually  to  keep  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  the  wonderful  story  of  God's 
dealings  with  Joseph  himself;  his  res- 
cue from  the  pit  and  from  the  dungeon, 
and  his  deliverance  of  his  father's  family 
from  the  famine. 

Moreover,  Joseph  was  not  ashamed  of 
bis  people.  He  gloried  rather  in  being 
one  of  this  despised  race,  because  they 
were  the  chosen  people  of  Ood.  In- 
stead of  letting  people  forget  that  he 
was  a  Hebrew,  he  emphasizes  the  fact 
by  leaving  his  body  among  them  to 
share  their  fate.  Whatever  else  may  be 
remembered  concerning  him,  that  he 
was  an  Israelite  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Notice  here  how  true,  even  in  the 
matter  of  earthly  fame,  are  the  words  of 
Christ,  **He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  find  it."  Had 
Joseph  thought  only  of  his  own  glory 
among  future  generations,  and  prepared 
for  himself  one  of  the  grandest  of  all 
Egyptian  tombs,  with  his  great  deeds  as 
ruler  of  earth's  mightiest  empire  en- 
graved thereon,  he  would  have  been 
utterly  forgotten  ages  ago;  or,  at  mopt, 
his   name    would  have  been  but  one 


among  many  pick^  out  with  difficulty 
by  a  few  learned  men.  As  it  was,  he 
forgot  himself  and  his  future  fame  in 
his  desire  to  serve  his  people  and  to 
show  his  fiuth  in  his  God.  He  sought 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  right- 
ousness,  and  undying  fame  and  glory 
were  among  the  things  God  added  to 
him.  Whoever  will  lose  his  fame  for 
Christ's  sake  shall  find  it  Ages  have 
come  and  gone,  but  the  glory  and  fame 
of  Joseph  have  gone  on  increasing.  Lit- 
tle children  love  him,  all  men  honor 
him,  and  time  as  it  rolls  on  but  shows 
the  truth  of  Jacob's  words  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  blessings  of  Gk>d  unto 
tbe  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting 
hills  should  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 
and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him 
that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  gift  of  the 
king — and  Egypt  was  then  the  great  em- 
pire of  the  world — which  that  king  would 
not  have  given  to  Joseph  for  his  two 
sons.  No  man  ever  had  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  his  children  and 
secure  their  advancement  in  life.  They 
were  half  Egyptian,  too,  their  mother 
being  daughter  of  the  priest  of  the  sun; 
and  never  did  nobility  in  any  land  rank 
higher  than  did  the  priesthood  of  Egypt. 
Their  mother  gave  Joseph's  sons  high 
rank  in  the  ruling  cast,  and  how  many 
excellent  reasons  might  have  been  found 
->in  their  mother's  feelings,  in  their 
worldly  interests,  in  the  gratitude  their 
father  owed  to  Pharaoh— for  allowing 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  to  forget  their 
connection  with  that  unpolished  band 
of  despised  shepherds  yonder  in  Go- 
shen, and  to  take  their  place  among  the 
first  families  of  Egypt!  Many  fathers, 
without  one  tithe  of  the  good  excuses 
Joseph  might  have  pleaded,  would'have 
decided  to  throw  the  destinies  of  their 
children  among  the  Egyptians  instead 
of  among  the  despised  Jews;  and  would 
have  carried  them  to  their  grandfather, 
Poti-pherah,  rather  than  to  Jaoob,for  his 
blessing. 

Manasseh  and  Ephraim  seem  to  have 
been  reared  not  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
but  among  their  kindred  in  Goshen, 
and  to  have  been  trained  from  their 
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y<mih  to  look  upon  themselYes  as  He- 
brews. And  nothing  their  wise  father 
oonld  haTe  done  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  bonnd  them  to  Israel  wonld  have 
been  more  eflEectnal  than  tbe  command- 
ment he  gave  concerning  his  body.  In 
justice  to  his  dcssoendants,  be  it  said, 
that  they  seem  never  to  have  thoaght  of 
their  Egyptian  kinship,  though  the 
hanghtiness  which  always  distinguished 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  be  first  among  their  brethren, 
may  have  been  in  part  their  inheritance 
from  the  proud  priests  of  On. 

When  we  think  of  the  temptation  to 
Joseph  for  his  own  fame  and  for  the 
grandeur  of  his  children,  and  how  he 
esteemed  the  promises  of  Qod  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  far  above  all 
the  riches  and  glory  of  Egypt,  we  see 
how  worthy  he  is  of  a  place  in  the  bead- 
roll  of  heroes  of  faith  which  is  given  us 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews: 
**By  faith  Joseph,  when  his  end  was 
nigh,  made  mention  of  the  departure  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones."  By 
Ikith  in  God's  promises,  faith  in  his 
love  for  his  chosen  people,  faith  in  that 
coming  seed  of  Abraham  in  whom  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  uhould  be 
blessed.  To  be  sons  of  Abraham,  the 
friend  of  God,  was  a  higher  honor  for 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  than  to  succeed 
to  Joseph's  position  in  the  government 
of  Egypt.  This  man,  wbo  for  eighty 
years  had  held  the  highest  place  possi- 
ble for  a  snbject,  being  prime  minister 
and  real  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  showed 
that  he  was  truly  wise  in  casting  his  lot 
and  his  children's  lot  with  the  despised 
Hebrews. 

But  their  march  from  Egypt  to  Canaan 
is  not  a  holiday  excursion,  quickly  made. 
Not  yet  can  the  bones  of  Joseph  rest  in 
tbe  tomb.  Year  after  year,  as  they  march 
hack  and  forth  through  the  desert,  while 
slowly  the  condemned  generation  died 
oat  among  them,  that  coffin  is  borne  on 
by  his  descendants.  Those  who  bore  it 
on  that  night-march  from  Egypt  had 
died,  and  their  sons,  who  stood  looking 
apon  it  then  with  wondering  eyes,  had 
taken  their  place.     And  still  they  wan- 


dered  in  the  desert,  and  still  no  burial- 
place  was  found  for  Joseph.  But,  as  it 
had  done  in  Egypt,  that  coffin  strength- 
ens their  faith  in  their  desert  march. 
Does  despondency  seize  upon  some  son 
of  Manasseh,  and  does  he  say  gloomily 
to  his  comrade,  <*  We  shall  all  perish  in 
this  wildemesss;  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  remained  in  Egypt,  for  none 
of  us  will  ever  reach  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham"?—one  look  toward  that  body 
waiting  there,  and  which  had  waited  so 
long,  would  silence  him.  If  Joseph  had 
such  faith  so  long  ago,  why  should  his 
children  doubt?  That  coffin  stood  a 
silent  pledge  that  the  wanderings  should 
oease  and  they  rest  in  the  land  promised 
to  their  fathers.  It  preached  to  them 
not  only  faith  but  patience.  Why  should 
Ihey  be  weary  of  these  few  years,  when 
Joseph  had  waited  for  burial  through 
centuries? 

At  last  the  end  came.  The  wander- 
ings  are  over,  the  battles  fought  and  the 
inheritance  divided.  The  portion  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph  has  been  allotted  to 
them.  And  now  Joseph's  great  de- 
scendant gathers  the  thousands  of  Is- 
rael to  the  burial  at  Sbechem.  Joseph 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  Joshua,  as  he  stands 
for  tbe  last  time  before  the  assembled 
people,  has  reached  the  age  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestor.  Ko  more  fitting  man 
to  honor  the  mighty  dead  could  have 
been  found  than  this  brave  old  warrior 
son  of  his.  Joseph's  faith  has  been  vin- 
dicated, God  has  visited  His  people  with 
a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  ; 
He  has  scattered  their  enemies  and 
brought  them  to  rest  in  this  land  of 
their  fathers.  And  the  people  have  ful- 
filled the  oath  sworn  to  Joseph  so  long 
ago  by  those  who  have  been  long  dead. 
They  have  carried  his  body  away  from 
Egypt  and  stand  gathered  now  in 
mighty  concourse  to  give  it  burial. 
With  what  awe  and  reverence  must 
those  multitudes  have  looked  upon  tbe 
aged  form  of  their  great  leader  und  the 
coffin  of  tbe  long-dend  patriarch,  feel- 
ing all  they  owed  to  tlie  leadership  of 
Joshua  added  to  the  debt  of  honor  due 
to  Joseph  !   It  was  fitting  that  the  entire 
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nation  sbonld  gather  round  this  open 
tomb.  It  recalls  to  as  that  burial  which 
alone,  of  all  in  history,  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  when  the  French  people 
bronght  back  from  its  long  exile  the 
body  of  the  Hero  they  loved  so  well,  and 
laid  it  to  rest  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
Inyalides.  And  the  inferiority  in  all 
things,  saye  the  moving  of  the  entire 
nation,whioh  was  the  same  in  both  oases, 
gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  all  the  grandeur 
of  that  burial  of  Joseph.  Compcure  in 
your  minds  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
with  the  long  service  of  Joseph,  his 
death  with  the  heroic  self-forgetfulness 
of  Joseph's  dying  hours— the  puny  boy, 
without  vitality  to  attain  manhood,  and 
the  grand  figure  of  the  great  Joshua, 
and  you  will  feel  with  a  deeper  thrill 
the  truth,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  of 
Gk>d*8  words:  **Him  that  honoreth  me, 
I  will  honor." 

Such  glo^y  and  fame  and  power  as  the 
world  had  it  gave  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  took  away,  after  the  fashion 
the  world  has  of  treating  its  children. 
His  fame  still  remains,  but  even  to-day 
it  does  not  equal  the  fame  of  Joseph, 
who  has  been  dead  these  thousands  of 
years.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  is  no 
such  structure  as  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  when  as  many  ages  have 
passed  since  Bonaparte  died  as  have  al- 
ready gone  since  Joseph  was  put  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt,  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
may  be  as  dead  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  known  only  by  name  to  a  few 
specialists.  But  then,  as  now,  and  till 
the  end  comes,  "  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  everlasting  hills'*  shall  men  re- 
vere the  name  of  Joseph ! 

It  is  supposed  that  this  speech  of 
Joshua's  at  Shechem  was  his  funeral 
oration  over  Joseph,  as  well  as  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  people  he  had  led  so 
long.  And  it  is  just  such  an  oration  as 
was  fitting  for  the  dead  statesman. 
Not  a  word  of  Joseph  and  his  greatuess, 
but  all  of  God  and  His  goodness  to  the 
people,  told  so  as  to  impress  that  good- 
ness indelibly  upon  their  minds. 
Joshua's  last  words  are  worthy  of  Joseph 
as  he  stands  telliug  of  God's  faithful- 
ness, urging  this  nation  to  serve  Him 


alone,  putting  up  a  memorial-stone  to 
be  a  witness  to  them  that  they  have  de- 
liberately chosen  the  Lord  their  God,  a 
witness  which  shall  recall  this  day  when 
be  shall  have  followed  Joseph  to  the 
tomb.  And  so,  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers  and  surrounded  by  his  descend- 
ants, the  body  of  Joseph  is  buried  at 
last.  He  can  do  no  more  for  his  people 
save  by  their  recollection  of  his  deeds. 
It  would  seem  that  whatever  the  other 
tribes  might  do,  in  forgetting  the  Lord 
their  God  and  turning  away  to  idols, 
this  great  tribe  of  Ephraim,  with 
Joseph's  tomb  in  their  midst  and  that 
memorial-stone  reoiilling  the  last  words 
of  the  leader  of  whom  they  were  so 
justly  proud,  would  ever  be  true  to  the 
▼ow  they  had  sworn:  '*Kay,  but  we  wHl 
serve  the  Lord."  It  would  seem  so,  I 
say— alas !  alas  ! 

I  have  told  you  somewhat  at  length 
the  story  of  Joseph's  body,  becanse  so 
illustrious  an  example  before  your  eyes 
will  impress  upon  you  the  great  lesson 
it  teaches  more  forcibly  than  any  ex- 
hortation of  mine,  without  such  iUns- 
tration,  oould  do.    The  great  lesson  is 
of  Joseph's  self-forgetfulness,   of  his 
thinking  even  in  the  hour  of  death  how 
he  could   honor  God   and    serve   his 
people.    He  had  been  faithful  through 
a  long  life  of  one  hundred   and  ten 
years;  but  that  does  not  satisfy  him. 
Joseph  was  not  trying  in  the  hour  of 
death  to  make  up  for  failures  in  llfe^ 
as  if  to  strike  a  balance  with  bis  Lord. 
He  has  not  accumulated  money  all  his 
life,  and  now  when  he  is  dying  tries  to 
make  up  with  God  by  giving  in  bis  will 
what  he  can  no  longer  retain.    There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  Joseph  took 
advantage  of  his  high  position  to  heap 
up  the  wealth  he  might  honestly  have 
acquired.  He  had  gr^tly  enhanced  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Egypt,  but  the 
portion  of  his  sons,  above  their  fellows, 
was  the  gift  of  Jacob,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Amorite  with  his  spear 
and  his  bow.     All    his  life  through  had 
Joseph    served    God    and  the    chosen 
people,  and  when  dying  he  is  making 
up  for  no  past  deficiency,  but  is  anx* 
ious  to  do  all  in  his  power. 
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^»^c&ld  that  we  all  had  a  doable  por- 
^oao£  Joseph's  spirit  of  utter  self-for- 
getfolziess;  of    thinking,  when    they 
woxdd  l>e  exousable  in  thinking  of  self, 
only   'Whether  there  is  not  something 
i^olx  remains  by  which  they  can  honor 
God  and  benefit  their  fellows.    But  it  is 
not  alooe  in  the  hoar  of  death  that  this 
spirit  mast  be    shown.    Had   Joseph 
thought  chiefly  of  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment daring  life,he  coald  not  have  been 
so  nobly  zealoas  for  God  at  his  death. 
The  habits   of   a   lifetime  cannot  be 
ehanged  in  that  honr.  If  this  great  man 
nude  his  very  bones  serve  Gk>d  when  he 
was  dead,  let  his  example  stimalate  as  to 
nike  all  that  we  have  and  are  serve  Him 
«8  ve  go  through  life ;  and  at  life's 
«ioee  let  as  consider,  '*  Is  there  nothing 
else  I  can  do  for  God  and  His  people  ?" 
To  the  earnest  soul,  all  on  fire  with  zeal 
lor  His  service   and  doing  with   tbe 
might  what  the  hands  find  to  do,  God 
▼ill  show  yet  more  to  be  done.    That  is 
a  Dohle  ooveteousness,  the  desire  for 
more  work  in  God's  service. 

Let  parents  take  home  and  heed  the 
leasoa  in  Joseph's  choice  for  his  sons* 
He  cTea  used  his  own  dead  body  as  a 
iKmd  to  &8ten  them  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Qod.  Are  you  not  ashamed  when 
yon  think  what  little  effort  you  have 
1^6  to  secure  your  children's  allegi- 
ance to  the  church  of  your  faith?  In 
jonrohoice  of  associates  for  them,  of 
the  amasements  in  which  you  allow 
^em  to  indulge,  of  the  schools  to  send 
them,  are  you  thinking  of  binding  them 
more  closely  to  your  church  ?  Or,  are 
joa  thinking  what  associations  will  most 
^▼snoe  them  in  the  world  and  enable 
^«m  to  stand  high  in  Egypt?  Brethren! 
'^tsl  we  stand  ashamed,  in  the  pres- 
^"^  of  God.  before  the  coflln  of  Joseph, 
^d  especially  those  who,  beginning 
^  poor  and  friendless  as  he,  have  risen 
^  health,  culture  and  position,  and 
*^  to  push  their  children  forward  in 
^ptian  society.  You  have  none  of 
Joa  risen  so  high  as  Joseph,  either  in 
P^er  or  position.  There  have  none  of 
you  married  wives  who  could  begin  to 
^'^pare  in  blood  and  rank  with  Asen- 
^  daughter  of  Poti-pherah.  If  Joseph 


did  all  in  his  power  to  separate  his  sona 
from  the  world  and  fix  them  among  the 
people  of  God,  what  excuse  have  yon 
for  acting  otherwise  ?  And,  observe,  he 
succeeded.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were 
as  devoted  Israelites  as  if  no  blood  of 
Egypt's  proudest  caste  flowed  in  their 
veins.  Such  was  Joseph's  reward  for 
his  self-forgetfulnees  and  consistency. 
He  did  not  talk  as  an  Israelite  and  act 
as  an  Egyptian:  tell  his  sons  to  serve 
God,  while  nine-tenths  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  world. 

Was  it  not  a  grand  thing  that  Joseph 
could  thus  forget  himself  on  his  death- 
bed ?  His  eternal  interests  were  so  se- 
cure in  his  heavenly  Father's  hands  that 
he  did  not  need  to  give  them  a  thoughts 
Men  who  have  spent  long  lives  in  self- 
forgetful  love  of  God  are  not  troubled 
with  fears  when  they  come  to  die. 
Friends,  it  is  worth  all  the  crosses  on 
which  even  Paul  was  crucified  to  be 
able  to  face  death  as  Joseph  faced  it, 
anxious  only  for  the  people  of  God. 
Life  is  BO  short  and  death  is  so  sure — 
will  you  not  cease  from  your  service  of 
the  world  and  serve  God  ?  Ton  can  do 
it  if  you  will,  for  God  will  give  yon 
Joseph's  faith  if  you  will  rightly  ask  it. 
Ah  1  there  was  the  secret  of  his  life  and 
of  his  death.  He  had  faith  in  God's 
promises,  and  all  Egypt's  greatness  was 
as  dust  and  ashes  in  comparison.  Oh  1 
that  men  would  believe  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  Godl  Your  own  experience  tells 
you  of  the  evil  effects  of  sin,  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  the  folly  of  spending 
your  days  gathering  wealth,  when  so 
soon  it  will  be  nothing  to  you  if  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  were  heaped  around 
your  coffin. 

TBE  SFBEBE  OF  TBB  FTJLFIT. 
Bt  Bxv.  B.  F.  WiLLonoHBT   [Pbssbt- 
tkbian],  Lima,  N.  Y. 
Prtach  the  u>ord.—2Tim,  iv:  2. 
What  is  preaching  ?  What  is  the  work 
and  sphere  of  the  pulpit  ?    There  is  an 
especial  object  in  every  profession.  The 
pleader  is  not  in  court  to  discuss  theol- 
ogy.   The  physician  comes  not  to  the 
sick  man  to  heal  his  politics.      The 
builder  handles  not  saw  or  plane  for 
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the  mond  reformation  of  his  employer. 
The  carpenter  is  not  a  plasterer,  nor 
the  mason  a  layer  of  wooden  floors. 
**Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last,** 
is  an  adage  as  old  as  Apelles.  The  lawyer 
may  indeed  besomething  of  a  theologian, 
the  physician  an  excellent  politician,  the 
builder  eyen  a  wise  and  zealous  advocate 
of  moral  reforms;  and,  therefore,  even 
the  preacher  deeerres  no  rebuke  if  he, 
too, has  a  manhood  outside  of  his  preach- 
ing. The  only  question  is.  What  comes 
within  it — his  proper  pulpit  work  ? 

The  text  is  an  answer  to  this :  **Preach 
the  word."  We  are  to  preach  truth,  and 
yet  not  all  truth:  not  sdentiflc  discoy- 
eries,nor  philosophical  conclusions:  not 
the  speculative  thought  of  the  age:  not 
all  the  infallible  remedies  of  social  re- 
formers  for  the  ills  of  the  times.  There 
is  no  call  upon  us  to  run  rivalry  with  the 
editOT  in  proclaiming  opinions  on  all  the 
facts  or  fancies  called  the  news  of  the  day. 
Tht  Word  is  not  what  men  say,  but  God 
says.  Not  all  books,  but  this,  Ths  Book. 

The  Word  t  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  it  means;  Timothy  knew  it  well. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  had 
known  from  a  child,  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  profitable  for  religious  in- 
struction. The  Church  in  all  ages  has 
known  it.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  of  prophets  and 
apostles.  The  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  Not  the  books  cordaininq, 
but  that  artt  God*s  Word;  not  human 
writings  enfolding  divine  inspirations. 
The  fallible  inextricably  with  the  in- 
fallible, but  the  writings  all  divinely- 
human.  The  men  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  their  thoughts  and  even  expres- 
sions— but  none  the  less, — all  thought 
and  expression  too, —  that  of  Gcd  in 
them.  Like  Christ,  the  living  Word, 
so  is  this  written  one  both  God  and  man 
—each  distinct,  and  both  one. 

This  we  are  to  preach  as  the  Word. 
We  are  to  believe  it  and  declare  it  as 
"Thussaith  the  Lord."  We  are  our- 
selves to  take  it  CM  it  19,  be  our  previous 
personal  thinking  what  it  may.  It  is 
reasonable,  no  doubt — for  truth  cannot 
be  otherwise — only,  our  habits  of  rea- 
soning may  not  compass  the  infinite 


reason  of  the  Book.  We  are  not  to  break 
nor  bend  it  into  any  forced  conformity 
with  what  we  think  or  like.  We  are  not 
to  assume  that  even  a  present  popular 
or  fashionable  way  of  believing  can  ever 
make  what  God  has  said  '*  behind  the 
times.**  Perhaps  we  shall  be  charged 
with  fossilism  or  fogyism.  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  reminded  of  the  oldnets  of  these 
doctrines  and  the  present  age- progress 
beyond  them.  More  still,  we  may  be 
told  that  this  implicit  bowing  to  the- 
Bible  is  itself  one  of  the  worn-out  idess 
of  the  past.  But  is  this  Bible  the  Word 
of  Gk>d  ?  Is  it  God*s  discourse,  stating 
what  God  means?  Is  the  utterance 
itself,  as  well  as  thought,  God's  own  ?  If 
so,  let  us  preach  it  so,  preach  it  aU  as 
God's  Word. 

How  does  Christ  use  it— even  the  Old 
Testament  Word  ?  See  how  He  meets 
every  temptation  with  an,  '*  It  is  writ- 
ten *'l  See  the  necessity,  which  he  lays 
on  His  own  life,  to  fulfill  all  that  is 
written,  in  all  that  Word,  oonoeming 
Himself.  It  is,  to  Him,  the  law  in  all 
things— the  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures 
— filing  ikem  fuUj  so  that  never  an  ex- 
pression shall  want  its  full  meaning  in 
the  everlasting  truth.  Certainly,  as 
Christ  is  to  this  Word,  so  are  we.  There 
is  no  looseness  in  Him — no  reproof,  by 
word  or  act,  to  implicit  belief  and  sub- 
jection to  those  Scriptures  of  God.  He 
rebukes  tradition,  indeed,  for  making 
void  this  law.  He  rebukes  Sadduceea 
for  not  knowing  the  Scriptures;  He  re- 
bukes the  strainers  at  gnats  for  neglect- 
ing the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
while  magnifying  little  things  beyond 
the  law;  but  never  does  he  rebuke  any 
man  for  too  closely  believing  or  obey- 
ing. And  it  is  ours  to  stand  by  the 
Word  to-day  as  He  did — to  allow  no 
Church  traditions,  nor  anti-Church  no- 
tions of  this  age,  to  make  it  void.  **  Lei 
God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.**  We 
are  to  believe  this  Word  most  pro- 
foundly: we  are  to  fix  ourselves  on  it 
as  an  eternal  rock:  we  are  not  to  float 
with  the  popular  drift,  nor  even  along 
the  lines  of  our  own  pet  thinking:  but 
planted  in  the  Word  we  are  to  grow  ^ 
it.    We  are  to  develop  thought  and  life,. 
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M  this  deTelops  in  as,  making  the  only 
true  progress  in  all  God's  truth;  grow- 
ing larger  and  richer  from  these  inex- 
banstible  xiehes—the  infinite  wealth  in 
what  God  means  in  the  smallest  thing 
fie  eays:  and  growing  thns  in  the  Word, 
we  are  to  bear  frnit  from  it  in  all  our 
preaching,  teaching  men  as  we  are 
tanght,  calling  them  to  belieTe  as  we 
<lo — ^not  by  onr  philosophy,  but  by  the 
Word.  This  is  thiB  pnlpit  authority. 
Thus  do  we  hold  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  nothing  in  us  as  men,  noth- 
ing in  onr  ordination  or  priestly  line; 
hut  tfoeryliWcnQ  as  God's  Word  shines 
through  us.  We  speak  from  this  life 
within  us — from  heart  and  head. 

This  sphere  is  certainly  large  enough. 
Let  us  hftTe  no  fears  that  we  shall  run 
the  waste  in  a  narrow  confinement  to 
mere  Scriptural  themes.  We  need  never 
to  go  away  firom  these  to  make  our  pul- 
pits popular,  or  to  touch  upon  any  pecu- 
liar life  or  interest  of  this  age.  When 
we  haye  dipped  up  the  ocean  in  a  tea- 
cup, then,  perhaps,  may  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  Word  in  onr  sermons. 
When  we  need  to  invent  a  new  air  for 
breathing,  or  light  for  seeiug,  then, 
perhaps,  we  may  need  something  else 
thin  this  everlasting  Word  for  the  re- 
ligion of  such  an  age. 

Do  we  want  variety?    Or  does  the 
world  want  something  new  ?    Then  let 
18  search  for  it  in  some  neglected  or 
Tmexplored  portion  of  the  Word.    The 
iMt  is, that  every  age,  ours  not  excepted, 
ii  exceedingly  narrow  in  its  perception 
of  Bible  truth.  It  concentrates  on  spots. 
Sspecially  it  takes  a  point,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  balancing  points.    All  truth  is 
Ulanced,  but  not  all  thought  of   it. 
Bfery  part  of  truth  has  a  counterpart — 
•n  apparent  contradiction— not  because 
it  is  so,  but  because,  in  the  very  nature 
o(  things,  it  must  seem  so  to  a  limited 
Mind.  Thus,  the  Divine  Unity  is  set  op- 
posite the  Divine  Trinity;  and  both  are 
tno.  The  Divinity  of  Obrist  is  balanced 
^  His  humanity;  man's  full  respon- 
■ihility,  by  his  slavery  to  sin;  God's 
■ovtreignty,  by  man's  freedom  of  will; 
^'s  election  of  some  to  life,  by  the 
^  offsr  of  life  to  all;  God's  sovereign 


keeping  of  all  real  saints,  by  the  warn- 
ing to  the  same  saints  lest  tbey  fall  away; 
God's  sovereign  rule  in  every  life,  by 
man's  making  or  unmaking  of  his  own 
life;  God's  just  punishment  of  sin  and 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  by  that  love  to 
all  the  sinning  world  that  gave  the 
Savior.  Show  us,  indeed,  a  Bible  truth 
and  see  if  there  is  not  another  truth  so 
opposite  as  to  be  a  seeming  contradic- 
tion. Infidels  make  merry  over  it:  sects 
range  themselves,  one  on  the  one  point, 
and  the  other  on  the  other — each  right 
in  what  it  affirms,  and  each  wrong  in 
what  it  denies  that  the  other  affirms. 
Indeed,  it  takes  all  Ohristian  humanity, 
in  all  its  modes  of  thought,  in  all  the 
ages,  to  cover  all  this  Word  of  God:  and 
all  together  fail  yet  to  cover  it:  and 
especially  all  the  humanity  of  any  one 
age.  The  doctrines  that  swayed  the 
minds  of  former  ages— now,  by  many, 
called  old  and  obsolete — are  as  true  to- 
day, and  as  important.  But  the  nar- 
rowness of  this  age  jeers  at  them  as  the 
signs  of  old-time  narrowness.  Indeed, 
that  mind,  or  generation  of  minds,  must 
be  very  narrow,  which,  in  calling  a  doc- 
trine M^  assumes  that  it  is  disproved. 

Men  are  growing,  no  doubt;  ouly  this 
drifting  is  not  growing.  The  swinging 
of  a  pendulum  is  not  advancing.  The 
age-concentration  to  one  side  is  not  a 
disproof  of  the  other  side.  A  new  out- 
flashing  of  truth  from  the  Word  does 
not  reveal  untruth  in  the  light  of  other 
days.  The  new  excitement  of  to-day  is 
not  a  denial  of  yesterday.  Thank  God 
for  all  this  !  and  thank  Him  that  here 
is  glorious  variety. 

We  have,  in  this  Word,  all  the  truths 
which  have  stirred  the  Christian  minds 
of  nineteen  centuries.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials for  a  pulpit  that  will  never  wear 
out.  There  is  no  call  here  for  a  drowsy 
running  in  the  grooves  of  a  few  thoughts. 
Here  are  the  things  both  new  and  old 
— newer  than  this  age  even,  and  old  as 
creation.  Indeed,  the  old  itself  becomes 
new — the  old  Calvinism  as  it  really  is — 
how  new  it  would  be,  to  many,  to  see 
corrected  the  world-wide  misconcep- 
tions of  it !  How  new  the  light  of  it  to 
many  who  hatetbeii  owndAxViWio^^^^ 
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of  it;  the  soareorow  dressed  in  patches 
of  its  worn-ont  clothes;  the  false  asser- 
tion of  it,  in  the  face  of  that  grand  old, 
yet  CTer  living,  truth,  on  which  the  faith 
of  God*s  children  can  rest  foreyer— that 
backbone  truth,  which  has  made  its  be- 
lievers the  backbone  men  of  history — 
thiit  truth,  indeed,  as  widely  believed 
practically  as  it  is  denounced  theoreU 
ically.  Ah!  how  afraid  men  are  to 
preach  itl  How  the  churches  shrink 
from  it !  And  yet,  would  anything  be 
newer  to-day,  more  fresh  in  the  pulpit 
or  awakening  to  the  pews,  than  the 
preaching  of  that  old  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  age,  and  in  argument  and 
illustration  suited  to  present  habits  of 
thought  and  speech  ? 

Preach  aU  of  the  Word  if  yon  can  in  a 
life-time  of  preaching.  Preach  the  for- 
gotten parts  of  it.  Preach  also  all  that 
is  newly  explored — all,  into  which  €k>d*s 
Spirit  leads.  But  before  we  preach  it, 
let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  Iht  Wtjrd^  not 
our  own  mere  thinking,  not  even  our 
own  hasty  conclusion  from  a  single  text, 
unsupported  by  the  context,  perhaps 
contradicted  by  other  texts.  Let  us  in- 
dulge in  no  rash  pride  of  originality. 
Let  us  thoroughly  test  all  new  thoughts 
by  the  **Thus  saith  the  Lord.** 

On  this  point  we  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatic, for  there  is  no  greater  tempta- 
tion, to  a  thinking  man,  than  that  of 
trusting  to  his  own  thought.  He  takes 
his  stand,  perhaps,  not  on  both  poles 
of  truth,  but  on  one  alone— Ood*s  love, 
for  example.  He  may  dwell  on  this. 
He  may  see  the  grand  truth  expanding 
iu  his  mental  vision,  until,  to  his  seem- 
ing, it  not  only  fills  all  the  uniyerse  of 
truth,  but  empties  it  of  eyerything  else. 
Nothing  else,  to  him,  seems  true.  Gk>d 
•cannot  be  just.  A  God  of  love  cannot 
punish.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  must 
be  only  a  myth.  Hell  can  only  be  the 
foul  abortion  of  an  old-time  mode  of 
thought.  Christ  did  not  die  for  sin,  for 
not  even  the  sinner  himself  can  die  for 
it.  Sin  is  a  sickness,  rather  than  wicked- 
ness, and  never  even  a  fatal  sickness. 
There  is  no  devil,  for  Gbd's  love  would 
neither  make  one  nor  suffer  one  to  make 
himself.    Or  if  there  be  one,  so  called, 


he  is  only  God's  minister  of  love  on  the 
shady  side,  and  the  most  fonlly  slan- 
dered being  in  creation.  Evil  itself  can 
only  be  good  in  disguise,  and  sin  itself 
only  a  spiritual  force  which  is  working 
out  the  other  side  of  Gk>d*s  aU-embrmcing 
and  all-working  love. 

Now,  the  mode  of  thinking,  thns  il- 
lustrated, is  one  that  starts  from  a 
half-truth.  The  starting-point  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  Word— God  is  love — and 
love  is  half  the  Bible.  But  he  who  takes 
his  whole  belief  from  only  this  half  soon 
leaves  the  Biblical  starting-point  and 
floats  out  into  the  yagaries  of  his  own 
em  pty  thinking.  It  is  one  thing  to  start 
from  the  Bible,  and  another  thing  to 
continue  in  it;  one  thing  to  draw  a 
premise  from  a  partial  reyelation,  and 
go  on  in  a  series  of  inferences  until 
final  conclusions  flatly  contradict  the 
Word ;  and  another  thing  to  try  all,  oon- 
elusions  as  well  as  premises,  by  the 
same  Word,  taking  no  step,  accepting 
no  inference,  from  beginning  to  ending, 
that  is  not  fully  sustained  by  a  "  Thns 
saith  the  Lord."  How  essential  it  is  that 
the  teacher  of  religion  shoold  be  care- 
ful of  all  his  steps !  He  is  to  lead  souls 
by  known  paths  only.  Those  aonUars 
too  predons  to  be  risked  on  gnessee. 
They  are  not  to  be  saved  by  his  origi- 
nalities. No  priyate  theories,  no  bril- 
liancy of  his  personal  fancies,  haye  place 
here,  but  only  what  God  has  said.  Thej 
may,  indeed,  prefer  His  thinking  to  the 
Word:  they  may  clamor  for  the  new 
rather  than  the  true:  they  may  flook  to 
the  church  for  present  entertainment 
rather  than  final  salvation.  Bat  woe  to 
the  man  who  caters  to  these  false  exay- 
ings  !  Woe  to  the  man  who  pats  him- 
self for  popularity  before  the  Word  foe 
God*s  glory— who  gives  men  what  they 
ask  rather  than  what  God  commands  1 

But  would  I  haye  the  preacher  a  slave 
to  a  book  ?  No;  I  would  haye  the  tmth 
make  him  free.  A  slave  can  neyer  bea 
preacher.  The  very  idea  of  a  pnaektr 
is  that  of  a  liring  speaker,  not  a  dead 
mouthpiece.  Life  only  can  beget  lifii. 
Every  preacher  must  be  a  living  Word  of 
God — a  smaller  edition,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  of  that  greater  Word  who  is  hia  only 
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Lord.  As  the  ambassador  of  Ghriflt—M 
though  God  did  beseech  men  by  Him — 
let  him  penonally  pray  men  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  Ob  I  there  is  no  slavery 
here.  It  is,  mdeed,  hard  study  of  the 
Word:  it  is  cIosa  living  by  it:  it  is 
yna^tfi  it  is  devout  looking  up  through 
the  tmth:  it  is  a  heart  full  of  all  the 
spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  that  Word.  But 
it  is  a  gloriously  free  life.  It  is  more 
in  OS— infinitely  more — than  all  our 
tongues  can  say.  We  speak  what  we 
hnov;  we  testify  to  our  own  Savior ; 
ve  speak  out,  in  the  brightest  colors  of 
our  own  happy  fancies,  the  heavenly 
hopes  that  make  us  very  glad.  We  speak 
under  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
that  energize  all  our  lives. 

Bntjhasthe  preacher  nothing  to  do 
^^  the  themes  of  to-day?    Yes,  cer-^ 
tainly.  God  is  in  all  these.    Christ's' 
kingdom  embraces  them.  The  life  of  the 
Word  interpenetrates  them  all.   There- 
fore the  preacher  cannot  leave  them  out. 

Bnt,  shall  he  be  a  partisan  ?    No,  un- 
1ms  in  very  exceptional  cases.    Gases, 
there  may  be,  in  which  the  parties  are 
^ii^j  for  or  against  the  revealed  will 
ofQod.    Then,  when  God's  truth  itself 
^^^wmei  partisan,  the  preacher  needs 
not  to  avoid  it,  nor  the  call  to  preach  it 
'^e  times  are  not  out  of  remembrance 
^hen  the  nation  was  rocked  from  centre 
^  oieomference;  when  the  very  Will 
^d  Word  of  God  seemed  trembling  in 
^  issnes  of  battle  and  ballot,  and  God 
tt  Well  as  the  people  seemed  peculiarly 
^  eall  on  pulpits  and  churches  to  put 
themselves  on  the  Lord's  side  of  even 
^  party  question  of  the  day.   And,  no 
doQbt,  what  has  been  may  be  again, 
^ntladmit  the  presumption,  that,  ordi- 
'^rily,  parties  are  honestly  divided— di- 
vided as  to  objects,  and  again  divided 
^  to  methods,  to  secure  an  object  which 
^  good  men  desire.    Christians  are  in 
^  parties,  and  even  preachers— they 
^OQld  he  divided  as  hearers.  The  more 
I  observe,  the  more  I  feel  that  no  one 
Pvtyhasall  the  Word  of  God.    Each 
^  '^y  a  party.    It  con  tends  for  a  pari, 
y  is  one  side,  and  its  whole  spirit  is  an 
'S'Uiring  of  all  on  the  other  side.    We, 
^  Ptisans,  take  choice  of  the  best  as  we 


see  it,  and  often  not  the  ideal  best,  but  • 
that  best  which  may  be  within  our 
reach,  what  tfeems  the  nearest  attain- 
able to  the  right  But  we  are  narrow, 
indeed,  if  we  call  our  party  God's  alone, 
and  the  others  the  devil's  alone — our  fel- 
lows God's  partisans,  and  the  others  par- 
tisans of  sin  and  Satan.  The  final  tri- 
umph will  be  that  of  the  truth  on  all 
sides,  coming  up  in  God's  way  rather 
than  any  party  way.  Hence,  I  believe 
that  the  work  of  the  pulpit  is  in  the 
principles  of  all  God's  truth,  rather 
than  in  any  one-sided  part  of  it  It  is, 
and  must  be,  independent  of  parties. 
It  must  hold  up  all  God's  right  in  the 
sight  of  all.  It  educates  Christian  citi- 
zens rather  than  partisans.  It  winks 
at  no  corruption  in  the  best  party.  It 
is  the  tool  of  no  candidate.  It  invites 
no  plaudits  from  political  crowds.  It 
simply  declares  God's  truth,  and  lets  it 
go,  as  God  sends  it.  It  dictates  no  votes 
and  fears  no  voter;  it  goes  just  as  the 
Word  goes— thus  far,  and  no  farther. 
The  preacher,  educated  by  this  Word, 
filled  with  the  whole  of  it,  spirit  and 
letter,  balanced  as  well  as  filled  with  its 
zeal  and  meekness,  its  exceeding  ear- 
nestness, and  yet  breadth;  its  hatred  of 
all  evil,  and  yet  keenness  to  see  and  une 
the  good  in  even  an  evil-doer— its  whole 
gospel  spirit,  in  fact- all  around  and 
through.  Such  a  preacher,  I  sny,  is  his 
own  best  law.  That  gospel  will  guide 
him  as  well  as  impel  him.  Such  a  man 
is  not  likely  to  go  without  his  sphere,  for, 
somehow,  wherever  Hx  touches  is  his 
sphere.  All  parties  learn  from  him. 
All  politics  gain  purity.  All  right  and 
truth  start  up  with  life.  Voters  become 
honest.  They  gain  impulse  to  seek  the 
right  and  good;  and  hence,  that  right 
and  good  prevail. 

But  I  can  only  give  a  few  hints  here 
on  a  very  broad  subject.  And  can  only 
say  now,  in  addition,  that  the  sphere  of 
the  pulpit  is  too  large  for  any  man  to 
fill.  It  widens  to  infinity.  There  is 
danger  that  even  in  it  one  may  grow  one- 
sided->n  ever  beyond  the  truth,  and  yet 
a  hobbyist  on  only  one  truth — advocat- 
ing, defending,  enlarging,  hammering 
at  it  perpetually.    It  may  be  free-will. 
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\  or  election,  love  or  justice.  It  maj  be 
one  moral  duty,  or  the  denunciation  of 
a  particular  sin — rif^ht,  ihdeed,  but  not 
aU  right.  One  may  even  become  a  false 
preacher  from  ignored  truths.  The 
wrong  he  does  is  not  that  he  spreads 
untrue  beliefs,  but  does  not  spread  all 
true  beliefs.  He  leaves  too  many  truths 
unbelieved.  Here  every  preacher  should 
wisely  watch  himself.  The  eidtement 
of  any  one  truth  may  become  undue. 
We  may  find  ourselves  impelled  on  from 
sermon  to  sermon  on  the  same  line  to 
preach  again  and  again.  The  thought 
may  run  through  our  minds,  night  and 
day,  coloring  all  study,  interlarding  all 
speech.  And  then  it  is  time,  on  our 
own  account,  to  severely  halt,  to  turn 
our  minds  into  other  sections  of  the 
truth.  This  is  good  for  laymen  as  well 
as  preacher.  The  thing  on  which  we 
are  all  eicited  is  that  on  which  we  need 
to  rest.  Even  the  good  thing  needs 
abating.  It  is  not  good  to  be  all  one 
thing,  however  good. 

Now,  the  whole  Word  of  God  is  won- 
derful in  this  respect.  It  is  peculiar. 
It  often  seems  itself  the  obstacle  athwart 
our  zeal  for  the  right.  Even  moral  re> 
formers  sometimes  complain  of  it,  for 
it  furnishes  argument  against  them. 
Hence  it  is,  that  not  a  few  impatient 
ones  set  themselves  up  as  more  right 
than  the  Bible — denounce  it,  and  de- 
nounce its  ministry  and  churches— de- 
nounce even  its  Christianity,  as  uphold- 
ing the  wrong  which  they  oppose. 

Now,  the  mischief  here  is  in  the  edu- 
cation of  souls  on  one  truth,  rather  than 
a/2  truths.  Our  religion,  as  a  whoUf  is 
mighty,  but  all  strength  on  a  part  only 
is  very  weak.  In  aU  its  ways  and  spirit 
it  is  Omnipotence.  It  is  God  against 
all  wrong.  It  is  the  whole  Christian 
truth  and  spirit  that  abolishes  slavery 
and  eradicates  all  its  spirit  as  well  as 
form.  It  is  the  whole  truth  and  spirit 
that  moves  on  irresistibly  for  all  tem- 
perance, all  purity,  all  honesty,  all  vir- 
tue, social  political,  individuaL  And 
should  the  millennium  ever  come,  it  will 
be  by  the  whole  truth  and  spirit,  moving 
on  all  together— all  patience,  with  all 
earnestness,  all  charity  with  all  zeal,  all 


Christian  unity  with  the  utmost  liberty 
of  individual  work,  and,  above  all,  the 
trust  in  God  that  never  wavers— the  im- 
plicit deference  to  His  Word,  that  never 
bends  it,  but  bends  to  it,  the  prayer  for 
God's  triumph  always  in  God's  way— 
not  ours  in  our  way. 

It  is  ours,  then,  to  be  continually  hold- 
ing up  all  the  parts  of  this  wondrous 
Word,  and  especially  the  parts  least  de- 
sired, but  most  needed;  not  to  run  with 
a  party,  but  to  lead  all  parties,  to  keep 
and  maintain  all  the  spirit,  to  be  disci- 
plined and  enthusiastic,  and  keep  both 
the  discipline  and  enthusiasm  of  God's 
people  in  all  God's  work.  Ah,  mj 
brethren,  what  a  manhood  we  need  to 
discharge  all  this  work  1  What  a  loving 
and  unswerving  spirit,  when  we  are 
mostcuritioised !  What  a  courage  to  stand 
often  in  the  fire  from  both  sides  I  What 
an  earnestness,  that  will  never  be  cooled 
by  even  the  opposition  of  the  earnest  I 
What  a  looking  to  God  to  please  Him, 
rather  than  around  to  please  men!  Whitt 
an  independence  of  every  word  of  man, 
and  absolute  dependence  on  all  the 
Word  of  God  I  May  God  help  us  U> 
preach  the  Word  !    Amen. 

THE  FIKAL  SKD. 
BtW.  E.  Mobqah,  D.D.  [Efdcopal], 
New  Tobk. 
Then  comelh  the  end, — 1  Cor.  zv:  21 
Bkloykd  brethren,  amidst  the  decay 
and  desolation  of  autumn,  the  old  year 
of  the  Church  dies  and  Advent  returns. 
To-day  the  cycle  is  complete,  and  an- 
other year  of  grace  and  unspeakable 
privilege  is  ended.  Everything  meas- 
ured by  time  has  an  end;  whether  it  be 
the  life-time  of  a  man,  or  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  of  a  world,  the  end  oometh. 
The  truths  and  redeeming  love  of  God 
hold  on  their  way  ;  year  follows  year ; 
but  the  warnings  of  the  Gkwpel  and  the 
Church  of  God  are  heard  sonnding 
through  them  all.  When  the  year  has 
grown  old,  when  the  spring,  summer 
and  harvest  time,  each  in  turn  have 
brought  good  gifts  and  finished  their 
courses,  when  the  earth  is  stripped  of 
its  brightness,  and  the  brief^  November 
day,  chill  and  dull,  falls  on  the  moor. 
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then  the  old  ory  is  renewed,  calling  on 
us  to  wake  oat  of  sleep  and  welcome 
Him  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  prepare  for  the  solemnities 
of  that  Judgment  oyer  which  He  is  at 
length  to  preside. 

I  do  not  belieTe  it  wise  that  in  onr  re- 
ligioas  feelings  and  duties  we  should 
be  influenoed  Tery  much  by  the  passing 
a^eets  of  nature;  and  yet  no  thought- 
ful mind  can  fail  to  notice  or  to  be  im- 
pleased  by  that  correspondence  so 
eontinually  suggested  between  things 
natural  and  spiritual.  Your  destiny  and 
mine  are  plainly  written  in  the  fading 
.  and  drooping  scenery  around  us.  The 
•ame  spoiler  shall  fall  upon  the  summer 
fruits  and  the  rintage  of  human  life. 
Oladnees  shall  be  taken  away,  and  joy 
cut  of  the  plentiful  field ;  fields,  freshly 
bom,8hall  languish.  The  same  autumnal 
diill  and  paleness  and  decay  shall  OTer- 
take  and  enwrap  eyery  loying  soul  be- 
fore me  to-day.  Dear  brethren,  be  alive, 
I  entreat  you,  to  the  moving  power  of 
this  thought.  It  finds  a  very  impres- 
tiye  illustration  in  the  decease  of  that 
eminent  and  honored  citizen,  lately  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  lies 
in  our  midst,  awaiting  the  solemn  of- 
fices of  burial.  Seldom  has  one  occupied 
that  first  and  lofty  place  so  goodly  in 
form  and  stature,  so  girded  with 
strength,  so  equal  to  the  manifold  trusts 
and  duties  of  exalted  rulership,  or  so 
fiithfnl  in  their  discharge.  And  yet 
the  fall  and  twilight  of  his  days  came 
creeping  on  even  before  he  left  the 
Presidential  chair.  And  now  his 
strength  is  broken.  His  lips  are  cold. 
And  amidst  the  pomp  and  glory  of  this 
outward  world  he  has  descended  to  the 
grave.  But  while  a  thought  like  this, 
and  a  spectacle  of  mortality  like  this, 
ihould  impress  us  d6eply,and  tell  upon 
cur  character  and  our  conduct,  it  should 
never  be  separated  for  one  minute  from 
that  more  impressive  and  awakening 
thought,  that,  unlike  the  objects  that 
hive  faded  and  vanished  from  the  land- 
•oape,  unlike  the  leaves  that  are  chased 
like  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before 
the  Uast,  the  race  of  man  from  Adam, 
in  all  their  oountlesa  generations,  in  all 


their  ancient  and  forgotten  tribes— those 
who  died  before  the  Flood,  those  who 
have  fallen  since,  those  this  day  smitten 
by  the  frosts  of  death,  all  alive,  all  shall 
live  eternally.  Amid  the  drooping  of 
the  daffodil,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
fading  of  the  flower,  the  spirits  which 
depart  hence,  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
and  of  the  wicked,  outlast  the  article  of 
death.  They  crowd  the  invisible  world. 
They  wait  allotment  in  the  intermediate 
estate,  and  when  the  trumpet  of  the 
resurrection  shall  sound,  the  corrup- 
tible shall  put  on  incorruption ;  the 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and 
the  dead,  reinvested,  shall  stand  before 
God. 

Let  us.  then,  for  a  moment  surrender 
to  the  suggestions  of  this  thought,  and 
of  this  approaching  advent ;  and  may 
the  anointings  of  the  Holy  One  descend 
upon  us,  while  we  anticipate  and  pon- 
der the  consummation  of  our  days. 

<*Then  cometh  the  end."  The  Apos- 
tle, as  yon  will  remember,  in  using 
these  words,  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
Mediator,  and  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  in- 
ferior to  the  Father.  The  end  cometh 
when  the  mission  of  Jesns  shall  be 
accomplished.  And  then  the  solem- 
nities of  the  general  judgment  hav- 
ing brought  probation  to  a  close,  both 
to  the  saint  and  to  the  sinner,  then 
cometh  the  end.  Then  shall  the  Media- 
tor as  well  as  the  Comforter,  the  Son 
as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  resume  their 
previous  relations,  and  the  godly  trio, 
God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  collapse 
and  overthrow  of  our  world  is  thus  de- 
scribed concisely,  and  as  a  passing  cir- 
cumstance. "Then  cometh  the  end." 
Christ  has  finished  His  work.  The 
world  is  tp  be  burned.  Its  unes  are 
over;  the  object  of  the  creation  is  an- 
swered. It  has  been  the  theatre  of  pro- 
bation and  redemption,  and  when  this 
end  is  accomplished,  it  ceases  to  be  of 
value,  and  its  end  comes.     This  is  all. 

Dear  friends,  a  more  affectiDg 
thought  can  scarcely  be  presented  to 
the  mind  than  this,  disclosing  to  us, 
as  it  does,  the  effervescence  and  the 
worthlessness  our  v%^  be^ioVOi^  ^\i«ii 
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and  loTe  thronghoQt  eternity.  Identity, 
personality, will  not  be  destroyed;  and  if 
here  we  do  not  reach  the  limit  of  power 
or  the  full  measure  of  enjoyment,  what 
supposition  more  reasonable  than  that 
we  shall  do  both  in  the  fdture  life? 

Menial  powers  art  not  perfected  here. 
How  wonderful  the  attainments  and 
powers  of  the  human  mind  !  How  yast 
the  difference  between  the  infant  and 
the  philosopher  I  Yet  Newton,  who, 
when  a  child,  lay  at  his  mother's  feet 
looking  at  the  stars,  and  perplexing  his 
brain  with  eager  questionings  as  to  the 
power  that  held  them  in  their  places, 
when  a  man,  discovered  grayitation. 
But,  with  the  history  of  all  his  wonder- 
ful discoveries  behind  him, he  confesses 
in  old  age,  **I  feel  that  I  am  but  a 
«hild  gathering  a  few  pebbles  upon  the 
shore  of  the  unexplored  ocean  of  truth 
that  lies  before  me.'*  Other  giant  minds, 
with  colossal  strides,  have  roamed 
through  the  domains  of  science,  wrested 
precious  secrets  from  the  grasp  of 
Nature,  and  made  the  very  elements 
their  servants,  and,  after  all,  died  with 
their  work  unfinished,  died  when  men- 
tal powers  were  just  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  future 
expansion  and  development. 

Such  development  is  impossible  here 
because  of  the  brevity  of  life  and  the 
frailty  of  the  flesh.  *'  The  spirit  is  will- 
ing, but  the  flesh  is  weak."  And  this 
brief  life  rendered  briefer,  so  far  as  men- 
tal culture  is  concerned,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy,  the  time  necessary  for 
mating,  sleeping,  resting,  as  well  as  by 
the  limitations  of  sickness  and  age.  If 
we  can  conceive  of  eternal  monotony  in 
heaven,  then  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  no  mental 
growth  and  progress  there. 

The  socicU  and  affedional  relationship 
•can  never  attain  perfection  here  ;  and 
as  the  mind  craves  infinite  knowledge, 
so  the  heart  craves  infinite  love.  Here, 
too,  we  come  in  contact  with  the  imper- 
fections of  our  fallen  humanity,  for  the 
happiest  are  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
incompleteness : 

'*  A  wish  that  they  toaroely  cbure  to  own 
For  tometbing  better  than  they  have  known." 


This  is  but  the  heart's  protest  agidnst 
the  insui&cienoy  of  all  things  earthly, 
its  longing  for  the  heavenly.  This 
deep  and  universal  want  can  only  be 
met,  if  met  at  all,  in  the  perfect  life  of 
a  perfect  world,  where  the  affections 
may  find  the  Supreme  Being  their  sat- 
isfying and  everlasting  portion. 

(2.)  There  may  he  the  catting  forth  cf 
powers  that  are  wuxerled  in  tlUs  life.  Why 
should  it  be  deemed  a  thing  incredible 
that  we  possess  powers  of  which  we  are 
now  unconscious  ?  There  are  supreme 
moments  in  life  when  it  seems  as  if 
something  in  us  wakes  to  action.  During 
the  greater  part  of  life  they  slumber, 
there  being  nothing  here  to  call  them 
forth,  and  earth  senses  being  too  dull 
and  heavy  to  apprehend  them,  save 
in  those  brief  moments  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  influences  and 
surroundings  of  a  more  exalted  state, 
when  they  recognize  the  presence  of 
kindred  affinities,  and  sand  forth  an- 
swering responses.  Who  has  not  felt 
the  surging  of  dAlioious,  indesoribable 
emotions,  when  the  slumbering  chords 
of  the  soul  were  swept  by  angel  fingers, 
and  divinest  melodies  vibrated  in  uni- 
son with  the  music  of  celestial  chor> 
isters  ?  The  sound  of  a  far-off  song  in 
the  night,  the  deep  serenity  of  the  il- 
limitable heavens,  the  solemn  undertone 
of  the  ocean,  waken  within  us  feelings 
that  common  things  have  no  power  to 
reach. 

What  does  the  chrysalis  know  of  the 
gorgeous  beauty  or  happy  freedom  of 
the  butterfly  existence?  And  yet  the 
worm,  that  once  went  crawling  in  the 
dust,  burst  forth  one  day  from  the 
cocoon  in  which  it  had  entombed  it- 
self, no  longer  a  worm,  but  a  butterfly, 
sailing  over  summer  flelds  seeking  for 
summer  flowers.  The  wings  and  oolon 
existed  in  their  incipiency  long  before 
they  were  known  and  seen,  just  as  all 
the  possibilities  of  man  lie  lumbering 
in  the  life  of  childhood. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  song 
of  a  deep,  unearthly  roar  that  is  heard 
beneath  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Travelers 
say  that  at  first  they  have  listened  lor 
it  in  vain.  There  was  the  rush  and  gur* 
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Sl«  of  w»t«n»  the  sweeping  nirge  of  the 
migbtj  river,  the  dashing  fosm  against 
the  roeki,  hat  this  strange  roar  was  ab- 
sent   Bat,  listening  eagerly  and  in- 
tentlj.the  long-oontinaed  strain  has  en- 
larged the  hearing  oapadty  nntil,  sink- 
ing down  to  the  key-note  (Mf  the  cataract, 
*  low  mnrmar  steals  apon  them,  swell- 
ixM{  loader  and  fnller  antil  the  nuh  and 
Single  sad  enrge  of  the  waters  is  swept 
^way,  sad  there  is  only  heard  the  re- 
«OQnding  thander  that  rolls  from  the 
nijBterioas  caTems  of  the  mighty  eata- 
"^^^   May  it  not  be  that  the  soal,when 
^ttrth  foands  die  away  and  earth  scenes 
'^code  from  sig^ht,  will  float  upward, 
'^^voely  eonscioas  of  its  own  existence, 
^^tO  the  celestial  atmosphere  and  light 
^nd  melody  shall  thrill  it  into  life,  when 
it  thgu  npidly  aoqaire  the  new  facal- 
^et  of  perception  neoesssry  to  adapt  it 
^o  the  new  order  of  sarroandings  ? 

H.  Thb  Bstd«4tiohs  ov  the  Futubb 

^^Ti.    •*  Bat  we  know  that  when  he 

^^^1  appear  ** — ^when  oar  fatare  state  is 

^Me  manifest— «•  we  shall  be  Uke  him.** 

^^ng  here  the  children  of  €k)d,  there  we 

f  ^>«U  stiU  be  like  Him.    Olorions  possi- 

1   Blessed   destiny!    "I shall  be 

and  like  my  Qod  P    Like  Him  in 

Dity  of  character,   "Each  one   re- 

^^ikibling  the  children  of  a  king.**  Like 

^^>ii  in  parity,    "  Having  washed  oar 

^^^>«s  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 

^^     the  Lamb."    Like  Him  in  honor, 

^^^ing  "Exalted  kings  and  priests  anto 

^^^>a,"  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  to 

*  ^ti  inheritanoe  that  is  incorraptible, 

^^Oeflled,  and  that  fideth  not  away." 

X«ike  Him  in  the  possession  of  glori- 

^^<i   bodies,  bodies   adapted   to   that 

^^^%nged  order  of  things  which  shall 

t^i^Tiil  when  the  "  new  heaven  and  the 

^«w  earth  "  are  made.     **  For  this  cor- 

^ptible  mast  pat  on  incorraption,  and 

^^^  mortal  mast  pat  on  immortality." 

^Uileis  bodies,  that  shall  never  be  de- 

^^by  iniqaity.nor  swept  by  desolat- 

^^g  wtves  of  passion.    Painless  bodies, 

^^  never  qniver  with  agony  of  laoer- 

^^  nerves,  nor  consame  with  raging 

^  of  fever.     Immortal  bodies,  that 

'^•r  lose  bloom  or  vigor.     "  For  there 

'^  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
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nor  crying,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away."  Like  Him  in  the  per- 
fection of  aU  oar  powers,  which  shall  be 
directed- toward  proper  objects,  and  so 
exercised  as  to  secure  the  ntmost  hap- 
piness. We  shall  think  right,  feel  right, 
desire  only  the  right,  and  these  great 
and  parified  sool-desires  shall  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  that  river,  '*the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  oar 
God." 

YTe  OyaU  see  Jesus.  That  "great 
mysterious  Deity  we  soon  with  open 
face  shall  see."  Jesus,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  and  read  and  talked  so 
much;  the  very  same  Jesus  who  was 
cradled  in  the  manger,  who  healed  the 
sick,  who  wept  with  the  sorrowing, 
**  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification,"  and  who  still  of- 
fers pardon  to  the  guilty  and  rest  to  the 
weary.  ''  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "; 
not  in  the  lowliness  of  debaKement,not 
as  the  sorrowful  and  rejected  man,  but 
in  the  grandeur  of  His  power,  the  glory 
of  His  exaltation,  the  perfections  of  His 
character.  See  Him  as  our  friend  and 
companion,  and  enjoy  long  seasons  of 
communion  with  Him,  such  as  Peter 
and  James  and  John  never  knew  in  the 
days  when  He  tabernacled  among  men. 

The  blessedness  of  the  future  state 
is  only  possible  to  the  sons  of  God. 
Woe  unto  that  man,  who,  indulging 
himself  in  the  illusions  of  unfounded 
hope,  forgets  the  awful  emphasis  and 
deep  significance  of  divine  teaching: 
"Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
in."  Soul  powers  cannot  be  developed, 
nor  soul  hunger  satisfied,  outside  the 
line  of  obedience  to  God.  Our  desires, 
our  purposes,  our  lives, must  harmonise 
with  the  Divine  intention.  Happiness 
is  the  inheritanoe  of  God*s  children,  se- 
cured upon  the  simple  condition  of 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Savior  of 
men.  Those  who  are  journeying  heav- 
enward alone  shall  find  purest  joys  and 
abiding  happiness  in 

'*  Thst  Und.  upon  whose  peaceftil  tho-  a 
There  reeU  oo  ahadow,  fklls  no  stsin; 
There.those  who  meet  ahsll  part  no  more 
And  thoee  long  parted  meet  sgsln.** 
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TBS  2X)1JBTZSi 
Bt  Pbov.  J.  O.  HuBSAT,  D.D.   [P 

BTTXBIAN],  PBOfOBTON,  N.  J. 

Beeau««  dbou  hiaai  Men  me,  tAou  Atwl  6«- 
\\Kwd:  hUMtd  are  they  VuU  have  not  seen 
and  yd  have  Mieued— John  xx:  29. 
Ov  the  personal  history  of  Thomas  but 
liitle  is  known.  The  office  rather  than 
the  personality  of  the  Apostles  looms 
np.  Judas  is  remembered  by  his  crime, 
and  Peter  by  his  work  and  teachings. 
PsHsing  allusions  in  Scripture,  and  dim 
traditions  are  found,  but  the  authentic 
record  of  each  apostle  is  scanty.  The 
reason  of  this  silence  of  Scripture  is 
plain.  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  cen- 
tral personality  to  which  all  else  is  sub- 
ordinate. Yet  we  are  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  we  may  of  these  men.  "  The 
Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  is 
regarded  by  some  scholars  as  the  most 
important  discovery  of  modern  times. 
This  is  an  age  of  unsettled  belief,  and 
we  may  profitably  examine  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  *' Doubter/'  as 
Thomas  has  been  called.  Brief  utter- 
ances often  reveal  character,  as  where 
Judas  murmured  about  the  expenditure 
involved  in  the  ointment,  or  where  Pe- 
ter rebuked  his  Master,  **  Be  it  far  from 
thee."  There  are  three  utterances  of 
Thomas  which  are  noteworthy.  The 
first  is  where  the  Savior  proposes  to 
go  to  Bethany,  when  there  was  an 
overshadowing  peril  in  the  journey,  be- 
cause of  the  murderous  hate  of  the 
Jews.  **  Goest  thou  hither  again?"  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  plan  was  to 
be  overthrown  and  their  Lord  was  to 
be  slain.  Then  Thomas  heroically  ad- 
ded, "Let  us  go,  and  die  with  him." 
John  and  Peter  are  silent,  but  the  heart 
of  Thomas  is  revealed. 

1.  Loyal  affection  is  here  shown. 
Thomas  was  not  cold  and  phlegmatic 
in  his  love.  He  could  not  live  if  Jesus 
died.    He  would  die  with  him. 

2.  There  was,  moreover,  revealed  here 
a  desponding  temperament.  He  looked 
on  the  dark  side.  Jesus  assured  them 
that  one  need  not  stumble  in  day,  but 
Thomas  saw  no  light.  He  was  loyul  to 
the  core,  but  he  had,  as  it  were,  a 
double  nature.    To  this  it  is  supposed 


that  John  alluaes  when  he  calls  him 
Didymus,  or  twin.  There  was,  with 
loyidty  to  Christ,  united  an  obstinate- 
doubt. 

8.  Another  significant  utterance  of 
Thomas  was  at  the  last  interview  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples.  Judas  had 
made  his  bargain  and  got  his  money. 
The  passover  had  been  kept,  and  Christ 
had  spoken  in  hopeful,  ringing,  uplift- 
ing words,  '*  Whither  I  go  ye  know  the 
way,"  when  Thomas  interposed  his  sad 
query,  ** How  know  we  the  way?"  SiilL 
desponding,  he  was  walking  by  sight. 
He  wished  to  see  the  way  to  heaven^ 
just  as  he  could  see  the  road  to  Bethany. 

4.  A  fourth  utterance  was  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  disciples  after  their  dec- 
laration that  Christ  had  arisen.  The^ 
week  between  those  two  gatherings- 
must  have  been  a  joyless  one.  His 
fitith  had  received  a  shock.  He  was 
restless,  moody,  and  disheartened.  He 
doubtless  felt  that  he  could  get  no  help 
from  the  disciples.  He  was  absent,  for 
he  preferred  to  be  alone,  solitary  and 
brooding.  The  Hope  of  Israel  was 
slain,  the  strong  staff  and  beautiful  rod 
broken !  When  told  that  they  had  se«n 
and  handled  the  risen  Lord,  he  rejoined, 
**  Except  I,  too,  see  and  handle,  I  will 
not  believe."  He  wished  exact  and 
tangible  proofs.  Thorwalsden  has 
carved  the  figure  of  the  apostle  at  St 
Thomas*  Church,  Copenhagen,  with  a 
measuring  rule  and  a  pair  of  compassea 
in  his  hands.  He  still  was  walking  by 
sight.  Now  there  are  three  lessona 
which  this  portraiture  should  teaoh  us: 

1.  Faith  is  endangered  by  ftdse  tests. 
God  does  not  ask  for  blind  confidence 

or  mere  cr^ulity.  Nor  would  he  hav» 
us  substitute  a  romantic  religion  for  the 
reality,  as  where  Peter  asked  for  power 
to  walk  on  water.  Thomas  ran  a  fear- 
ful risk  in  subKtituting  sight  for  faith. 
But  Jesus  showed  his  pity  and  conde* 
scension  by  granting  ocular  prooi^  whila 
he  blessed  those  who  made  no  such 
requisition.  We  ought  not  to  demand 
degrees  of  evidence  which  God  has  not 
chosen  to  giva 

2.  We  learn  a  lesson  of  stronger  con- 
fidence in   Christianity  when  we  se» 
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ThomaB  «m6rging  into  a  lironger  faith. 
The  Ptajer-Book  well  says  that  God 
saiKBred  him  to  doubt  the  resarreotion 
**fbr  the  greater  confirmation  of  the 
futh."  The  belief  of  Thomas  oame  to 
be  as  deep  as  it  was  enrapturing,  be- 
holding his  Lord  and  Qod.  Onoe  more 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  him  ere  he  fades 
away  from  our  knowledge.  He  is  there 
waiting  with  the  others  for  the  descent 
ef  the  promised  Penteoostal  blessing. 
Thus  has  Ohristianity  been  sifted  by 
friends  as  w^U  as  by  foes.  Its  certifloa- 
tion  is  complete.  Let  us  not  be  harsh 
with  the  sincere  and  candid  doubter,  so 
loog  as  he,  like  Thomas,  is  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Bedeemer.  Many  a  man 
hss  been  kept  from  skepticism  by  the 
abiding  influence  of  truths  learned  at  a 
mother's  knee  or  in  the  Sunday-school. 
In  this  history  we  may  see  ourselves, 
as  Keble  intimates,  when  he  says: 

"Biftd  and  oontes  tha  Hand  DhrliMw 

That  drew  thy  Ukeneaa  bare^  ao  true  in  avary 

Jtna. 
Tbongh  Taxing  tbonghta  may  saam  to  last 
Let  not  thy  aoul  Iba  quite  o'aroaat: 
8m»  will  Ha  allow  thaa  all  hia  wounds,  and  say, 
*LoBf  baTa  I  known  thy  nama,  know  thon  my 

teoaalwaj.'" 

Finally ,  we  find  here  the  point  and 
power  of  Ohrist*s  ninth  beatitude.  He 
not  only  gave  a  new  command,  but  a 
new  blessing:  "Blessed  are  they  that 
IttTe  not  seen  and  yet  hare  believed." 
We  fancy  that  we  could  trust  the  Lord 
more  folly  if  we  could  go  to  him  in 
Wily  form  and  talk  with  him  face  to 
^,  but  we  do  not  know  of  what  spirit 
v«  are.  Our  &ith  might  not  really  re- 
vive any  help.  Better  is  the  spiritual 
H^prel^ension  which  rests  on  his  testi- 
>^7  without  wavering. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
^  gnat  educator.  Dr.  Arnold,  died, 
^Tug  ttill  with  upturned  eyes  and  with 
*  ▼oice  clear  and  firm,  he  repeated  the 
^tade  we  have  been  studying. — 
"tonkas  Arnold  had.  with  Thomas  of 
^  known  what  doubt  was,  and  he  had 
^vn  the  Joy  of  victory  too.  His 
'ynpatby  with  and  his  love  for  his 
wior  had  given  him  the  victory,  and 
^  bis  dying  eyes  with  the  light  of 
'*<*veii  I   80  in  your  dying  hour  only 


this  simple  &ith  in  an  unseen  Bedeemer 
will  fill  your  eyes  with  brightness,  your 
heart  with  peace,  and  introduce  you 
joyfully  to  the  vision  of  the  unveiled 
glory  of  the  Lamb  I 

"VBBILYIVIBILYI" 

Bt  8.   H.    KSLLOOO,  D.D.  [Ck>NORKOA- 

tiomal],  Tobohto,  Canada. 
.^Ind  in  Mtventy-aix  other  places  in  New  7e9- 
tament.^^ohn  in:  11. 

Ths  word  in  tbe  original,  *<  Amen*' ; 
transferred  from  the  Greek  in  all  the 
*'  verily  "  passages  in  Douay  version,  as 
in  ours  after  doxologies,  eta  Derived 
from  Hebrew  aman,  "to  support," 
hence,  '*  firmness,"  faithfulness,"  '*  cer- 
titude"; God  called  ''Lord  God  of 
Amen,"  Isaiah  Ixv:  16;  (B.  Y.  marg.) 
connected  with  Hebrew  word  rendered 
••trust,"  "believe  in."  Gen.  xv:  22; 
Mic  vii :  5,  et  passim. 

These  "amens,"  or  "verilies,"  of 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  fSaith. 

This  word,  as  thus  used,  is  peculiar  to 
Christ,  and  occurs  seventy-six  times.  In 
John  idways  doubled:  is  reason  of  this 
in  the  deeper  mystery  of  truths  therein 
declared  ? 

The  epistolary  use  of  the  Amen,  the 
echo  of  the  Amen  of  Christ  in  the  be- 
liever's heart. 

Interest  attaching  to  a  book  marked, 
*'9'f  1>7  <^  departed  parent,  by  a  Luther. 
If  we  only  had  a  New  Testament 
marked  by  Christ  I 

But  these  Amens  ufe  CJirisCs  otm  marks 
in  the  New  Testament;  like  water- 
mark in  bank-note  cannot  be  rubbed 
out. 

I.  Why  has  our  Lord  marked  such 
and  such  passages?  To  call  our  atten- 
tion to  tbree  facts  respecting  deolara* 
tions  thus  emphasized,  viz: 

(1)  That  the  words  marked  are  sitre. 

(2)  That  they  are  of  spedal  ronse- 
quence, 

(3)  That  yet  men  are  slow  to  helievs 
ihem. 

n.  What,  then,  has  our   Lord  thua 

marked  ? 
Passages  marked  may  be  classified  as, 
l;  The  "verilies"  of  Law  and  Wr.ru- 

iug. 
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These  emphasize — 

(1)  The  Qnchangeableness  of  theUw 
in  precept:  <*TiU  heafen  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot,"  etc.,  Matt  y:  18. 

(2)  The  nnohangeableness  of  the  law 
in  penalty:  **  Thou  shalt  not  come  out 
thence,'*  etc.;  Matt,  y:  26. 

(8)  The  helplessness  of  the  sinner  as 
under  this  law:  John  yiii:  34,  *'the 
slaTe  of  sin." 

(4>  Thenecessity  of  anewbirth:  "Te 
most  be  born  again,"  John  iii:  5. 

n.  The  *<Teri1ie8**  of  Grace  and 
Promise. 

More  numerous  than  the  former.  *'  He 
delighteth  in  mercy." 

These  emphasize — 

(1)  The  truth  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  is  omnipresent,  both  **in 
heaven"  and  on  earth,  John  iii:  13: 
eternal,  **  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  "; 
John  yiii:  68.  But  the  omnipresent  and 
eternal  is  divine ! 

(2)  The  truth  as  to  His  saying  office; 
"  the  door  of  the  sheep,"  John  z:  7. 

(3)  YariouR  words  of  promise,  cover- 
ing the  believer's  whole  experience. 
Thus  Ohrist  seals  with  His  verilies  His 
promines. 

(a)  To  the  returning  sinner:  John 
yi:47;  *'He  that  belie veth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life":  over  his  return  is 
''joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God."    Luke  zv:  7. 

(6)  To  the  working  Christian:  as  **He 
that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  he  doalKO,  etc."  Johnziv:  12. 
And  as  so  mncb  that  we  do  seems  and 
is  so  insignifiirant,  be  marks  this  prom- 
ise, "  Whosoever  shall  give  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily, 
he  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward." 
Matr.  z:  4;. 

(c)  To  the  praying  Christian :  •*  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,"  etc.  John 
xiv:  13. 

(d)  To  the  suffering  Christian:  "Ex- 
oept  a  oorn  of  wbeat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,"  etc.     John  zii:  24. 

"  Ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sor- 
row shall  be  turned  into  joy."  John 
zvi:  20. 


(e)  To  the  dying  Christian:  "  Yerily; 
I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  Paradise.**  Luke  zziii:  43. 

Observe,  in  oondneioii, 

1.  Upon  these  "  Terilies  **  of  Christ 
we  may  base  an  argwtMnt  for  ChrisCs 
supetiiuman  eharader.  His  nse  of  this 
word  ezpreaees  an  aasuranoe  of  the 
most  serene  and  absolute  certainty,  on 
matters  where  neither  reason,  observa- 
tion nor  experienoe  oan  give  us  any  in- 
formation. In  thie  respect*  as  in  many 
others,  is  it  true,  "Never  man  spake 
like  this  man."  Contrast  the  Buddha's 
refusal  to  answer  Milinda  oonoeming 
the  ezistence  of  a  First  Canse;  also 
Plato^s  modest  phrase,  dokei  moL  How 
ezplain  this  contrast?  How  is  it  that 
this  confidence,  intolerable  in  another, 
never  strikes  us  as  out  of  place  in 
Christ  ?  The  answer:  "  We  speak  that 
we  do  know,  etc. ;  *'  I  testify  that  which 
I  have  seen  with  my  Father." 

2.  Observe,  that  all  these  marked  eoff- 
inga  of  Chriei  hatse^  aofar,  come  true,  even 
when  that  had  seemed  most  unlikely. 
Note,  as  illustrations,  his  "verily  "  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Matt,  zziv :  2;  concerning  the  persistence 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  Matt,  zziv:  34;  His 
betrayal  by  Judas,  Matt,  zxvi:  21.  Ws 
must  infer  in  reason,  that  they  xoUl  all 
prove  true.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  all 
suBx;  both  the  law  and  the  grace;  doc- 
trine, promise  and  warning.  Will  make 
no  difference  though  we  do  not  be- 
lieve this.  All  will  be  fnlfiUed,  to  the 
believer,  and  ihe  unbeliever. 

I  therefore  commend  to  you  these 
"verilies"  of  Christ;  they  mark  His 
words  as  most  sure,  and  weighty  as 
sure.  Take  them  with  you.  Thej 
cover  every  condition  of  life.  Put 
them  against  all  vain  philosophy; 
against  all  false  fears;  against  all  false 
hopes. 

Have  you  one  of  these  *' verilies"  of 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  your  hope? 


'*Ain>  he  saith  unto  him,  Yerily. 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ys 
shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of 
Gk>d  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man." — John  i:  61. 
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Bkt.  W.  a.  Thkazjh  Oobdok,  Pa. 
BMIdlwiU do anmo thing.  .     .    .  IvnU, 
euen  make  a  wxff  In  the  wUdemeas, — Isa. 
xliu:  19. 

Tbib  ImngnAge  may  reoeive  double  in- 
terpretation: First,  the  Lord  preparing 
*'  a  way  "  for  his  oaptiye  ehildren  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  and.  Second,  the 
Lord  preparing  '*a  way"  for  all  the 
children  of  men  firom  the  wilderness  of 
sin  to  the  dty  of  salvation. 

L  Points  of  similarity  between  com- 
meroial  and  spiritual  railroading. 

1.  Both  are  great  enterprisen,  deYcI- 
oped  from  small  beginnings. 

The  first  step  in  the  railroading  in- 
dostry  was  a  wooden  tramway,  having 
the  flange  on  the  rail  instead  of  the 
wheel,  and  a  horse  for  the  locomotive 
drawing  a  wagon-load  of  4,000  lbs. 

From  this  single  contrivance  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  throngh  a  contin- 
ued series  of  improvements,  we  have 
now  a  vast  net-work  of  iron  of  about 
400,000  miles. 

£ven  so  the  gospel  system,  beginning 
with  the  narrovD  gauge  of  Judaism,  ac- 
commodating the  few,  is  rapidly 
spreading  its  lines  throughout  the 
earth,  serving  the  nations. 

In  place  of  the  little  group  of  disci- 
ples of  1800  years  ago,  there  are  now 
Uie  several  organized  armies  of  G3d 
constituting  the  Ohurch,  with  all  of 
their  systematized  machinery  and  ope- 
rations for  educating  the  ignorant,  car- 
ing for  the  dependent,  and  for  reclaim- 
ing the  unsaved. 

1  Great  effort  was  necessary  in  the 
work  of  construction. 

1.  An    engineer    must    survey    the 

■urantains,  ravines,  hills,  valleys  and 

ftdds,  securing  a  feasible  route.    Then 

the  work  of  tunneling  the  mountains, 

digging  down  the  hills,  grading  up  the 

lov  phMsa,  trestling   the   rivers  and 

gorges;  and  all  this  at  an  average  ez- 

Ittieof  many  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

Thus,  with  the  gospel  way,  a  great 

*BHmnt  of  work  necessary  to  its  con- 

*^ction:  (1.)  The  engineering,  orsur- 

▼eyiag;  no  intelligence,  save   that  of 


Deity  had  the  capacity  for  such  work. 
The  decree  had  gone  forth  that  man 
must  **  surely  die  '*  if  he  transgressed 
the  divine  law.  Man  rebelled,  and  yet 
divine  mercy  asks  that  he  may  live. 
Now  the  grave  question,  how  can  the 
demands  of  both  justice  and  mercy  be 
met?  Divine  skill  met  the  demand 
and  surveyed  the  course  amid  all  the 
difficulties. 

2.  Then  the  work  of  construction. 
Christ  came  to  execute  the  plan,  and 
none  but  He  was  capable  of  such  a 
momentous  task.  And  at  infinite  ez- 
peuse,  He  trestled  the  great  chasm  of 
sin  between  earth  and  heaven,  brought 
down  the  mountains  of  human  pride, 
filled  the  valleys  of  deficiency  and  want, 
and  made  straight  the  crooked  places  in 
human  character;  thus  securing  a  com- 
modious highway  from  the  wilderness 
of  sin  to  the  city  of  everlasting  life. 

8.  Many  things  connected  with  rail- 
roading the  outside  world  does  not  un- 
derstand. 

It  is  by  personal  examination  only 
that  one  may  understand  the  language 
of  the  locomotive  whistle,  but  the  rail- 
road employee  understands  whenever 
it  demands  signals  or  breaks.  The 
flags  and  lanterns,  red,  white,  green  and 
blue,  as  given  various  positions  and 
motions,  speak  a  dialect  commonly  un- 
derstood by  the  fraternity,  but  are 
Latin  and  Greek  to  him  who  has  not 
made  a  personal  study  of  tbem. 

Greater  and  more  numerous  still  are 
the  mysteries  of  godliness  to  the  non- 
professing  world.  How  it  is  that  the 
heart  can  be  mode  new,  that  man  can 
be  bom  again,  that  he  can  hold  inter- 
course with  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
natural  man  cannot  understand.  To 
know,  he  must  personally  investigate. 

4.  There  ore  special  rules  for  all  posi- 
tions in  the  railroad  business. 

Engineers,  conductors,  brakemen, 
train  dispatchers,  telegpraph  operators^ 
etc.,  have  special  rules,  variously,  all 
the  way  from  six  to  fifty-five,  governing 
their  respective  positions,  besides  gen- 
eral  rules  that  apply  to  all  alike.* 

*  From  "  Book  of  Bales  and  B«saliJticma,**  ^t 
the  Pbilftdalphia  snd  BMding  Bsi\xQ»4. 
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So,  in  the  divine  **Book  of  Boles/* 
0<hI  has  given  special  directions  to  all 
of  his  subjects  snited  to  their  respec- 
tive positions  in  the  work:  RuIcm  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minister,  the  elder, 
the  master,  the  servant,  the  parent,  the 
ehild,  the  hosband,  the  wife,  the  debtor, 
the  creditor;  besides  general  rales,  that 
apply  with  like  force  to  all. 

To  revere  God*s  name,  respect  the 
8abbath-<lay;  to  love  one's  fellow-man, 
even  his  enemies;  to  visit  the  sick,  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  exercise 
patience,  temperance,  charity,  etc.,  are 
mles  for  nnivemal  application. 

5.  Everything  depends  npon  the  ob- 
•ervation  of  these  rales. 

The  prosperity  of  the  company,  the 
welfSare  of  the  employees,  the  rights  of 
the  patronizing  pnblic,  and  the  security, 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveling 
world.  Greater  importance  even  than  all 
this  attaches  to  the  fidelity  of  the  gospel 
operatives  in  keeping  inviolate  the  com- 
mands of  their  chart.  Upon  this  depends 
the  glorifying  of  God*s  name,  the  exten- 
sion of  His  kingdom,  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  saints,  and  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  public  at  large. 

CSarelessness  and  disobedience  in  the 
Slug's  highway  are  attended  with  irre- 
parable accident  and  loss. 

C.  Those  most  faithful  in  their  la- 
bor, and  showing  best  moral  deport- 
ment, are  promised  promotion. 

Besides  demanding  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  its  operatives  in  their  manual 
toil,  the  company  require  them  to  be 
temperate  in  their  habits,  avoiding  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  profane  language, 
altercation,  giving  respect  to  superior 
officers,  and  kind  attention  to  the  pat- 
ronizing and  traveling  world. 

To  those  showing  the  best  record  in 
those  particulars,  the  company  say, 
**  You  thus  establish  for  yourselves  a 
claim  to  advancement,  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  recognized  when  a  fitting  op- 
portunity may  occur," 

The  pledge  of  promotion  is  also  given 
to  those  engaged  in  Qod's  service,  who 
are  loyal  to  his  announced  principles, 
and  the  Bible  contains  many  examples 
of  most  royal  promotion.    Elisha  grad- 


uates from  the  plow  to  the  prophetic 
office,  David  from  the  pasture  lot  to  the 
throne,  Joseph  from  the  prison  to  ths 
governor  of  all  Egypt,  Sanl  of  Tarsus 
f^m  tent-making  to  church-organizing, 
Peter,  ti  a/.,  from  fishing  to  i^eaoh- 
ing ;  and  the  history  of  the  modern 
Church  is  abundant  with  examples  of 
merited  promotion. 

IL  Points  of  dissimilarity. 

Without  taking  space  to  enlarge  npon 
these,  we  just  enumerate  them: 

(a.)  The  gospel  company  never  sus- 
pends opeimtions.  Its  "quota**  never 
fails.  (6.)  God  never  takes  the  advantage 
of  his  employees.  No  strikes.  Gives 
ample  remuneration,  (c.)  Employees 
never  deceive  their  employer,  getting 
pay  for  service  not  performed,  (d.)  No 
harm  ever  oomes  to  one  laboring  or 
traveling  on  the  highway  of  holiness, 
except  by  his  own  fault,  (e.)  No  privi- 
leged persons  riding  on  the  gospel 
thoroughfare  without  paying  full  fare. 
(/. )  No  **  smoking  oars  "  on  God's  lines, 
though  many  smokers,  (g.)  No  *' palace 
cars"  from  earth  to  heaven;  whether 
emigrant  or  millionaire,  bat  <* one-class 
passage." 

The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
and  the  Lord  is  maker  of  them  all,  giv* 
ing  no  priority  to  any. 


ONE  MOBS  CAST  OF  TBS  dBSAT  NET. 
Bt  Rev.    0.    H.    Spunanox,    London, 

EnOIi4N0. 

And  it  ahaU  eome  iopcus,  thai  whosoever 
ahaU  caU  on  the  name  qf  the  Lord  ehaXl  he 
delivered ;  for  in  Mount  Son  and  in 
Jeruaalem  shall  be  ddiverance,  as  tks 
Lord  hath  said,  and  inihe  renmantvho^ 
the  Lord  shall  caiZ.~Joel  ii:  32. 
I.  Ldtzn  first  to  the  olobious  fboc- 

ULMATION. 

The  blessing  proclaimed  is  precious : 
**  Shall  be  saved.  Salvation  is  a  very 
comprehensive  blessing.  It  is  a  boon 
that  reaches  from  the  door  of  hell  to 
the  gate  of  heaven. 

(1)  Salvation  delivers  from  the  un- 
utterable woe  which  falls  on  the  hdls 
of  sin.  (2)  It  delivers  trom  the  guilt 
of  sin.  (8)  From  the  power  of  sin. 
(4)  From  the  defilement  of  sin. 
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IL  Notice  that  the  tocs  ov  this  pboo- 

IiAlUnOV  B  PBBmiT. 

*'  Peter  telle  us  that  the  time  spoken 
4>f  by  the  prophet  Joel  began  at  Pente* 
4X»t  When  the  roshing,  mighty  wind 
was  heard,  and  the  flaming  tongues  sat 
upon  the  diedplee'  heads,  then  was 
the  gospel  dispensation  opened  in  all 
its  freenesB.  The  Holy  Ohost,  who 
then  came  down  to  earth,  has  never  re- 
turned; he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
•Charoh,  not  working  physical  wonders, 
but  performing  moral  and  spiritnal 
mirsdee  in  oar  midst,  eren  to  this  day. 
To>day,  through  His  power,  full  remis- 
sion is  preached  to  every  repenting 
ainner;  to-day  is  complete  salvation 
promised  to  every  one  that  believeth  in 
•Jesus.  This  day  the  promise  stands 
true,  *  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
•of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved/  " 

HL  Notice  the  wins  bamob  of  the 
FBOCLAKATXON.  '*  Who90wer  shall  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.**  All  classes,  all  ages,  all  condi- 
tions, all  degrees  of  guilt  and  misery 
and  wickedness. 

'*  None  sre  excluded  hence  but  tboee 

Who  do  theniMlTes  axclade; 
Welcome  the  learned  and  polite. 

The  Ignorsnt  and  rode. 
WhQe  giaoe  meet  Areely  eavM  the  prince, 

The  poor  may  take  their  share; 
No  mortal  haa  a  Jnat  pretence 

To  periah  in  despair." 

rv.  Notice  how  plain  and  simple  is 
THE  EBQUiBEiaEKT:  "Whosocver  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

**  You  do  not  need  a  library  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  you  can  be  saved. 
Here  it  is— *  Call  on  the  name  of  the 
Liird.*  This  is  <  The  PUin  Man's  Path- 
way to  Heaven.'  Tou  will  not  need  to 
go  to  the  8orbonne  at  Paris,  nor  to  the 
Uoiversity  of  Oxford,  to  be  tutored  in 
the  art  ot  finding  salvation.  Believe 
and  live.  Is  not  that  plain  enough? 
*  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved.' " 

What  does  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  mean  ? 

1.  To  beKtfve  in  Ood  as  He  revecds  him" 
sdf  <A  Scriptwre. 

2.  To  ealt  upon  H^a  name  in  pmyer. 
8.  To  eoitfeas  that  name. 


As  the  requirement  is  plain,  so  the 
assurance  of  blessing  is  positive :  *  *  Who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved." 

'*And  now,  to  wind  up  as  to  the  procla- 
mation: remember  that,  although  it  is 
so  far-reaching  as  to  embrace  a  wide 
world  of  believers,  yet  it  is  a  personal 
message  to  you  at  this  hour.  '  Whoso- 
ever' includes  yoursdf;  and,  if  you  see 
it  from  the  right  angle,  it  peculiarly 
looks  at  you,  Tou^  calling  upon  God, 
shall  be  saved;  you,  even  tou  1  Friend, 
I  do  not  know  your  name,  nor  do  I  need 
to  know  it;  but  I  mean  this  word  for 
you.  You  shall  be  saved  if  you  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.     '  Ah  ! '  you  say, 

*  I  wish  my  name  wss  written  down  in 
the  Bible.'  Would  it  comfort  you  at 
all  ?  If  it  were  written  in  the  Scripture, 
'Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  shall  be 
saved,'  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  get 
much  comfort  out  of  the  promise,  for  I 
should  go  home,  and  fetch  out  the 
London  Directory,  and  see  if  there  was 
not  another  person  of  that  name,  or  very 
like  it.  How  much  worse  would  it  be 
for  the  Smiths  and  the  Browns  1  No, 
my  brethren,  do  not  ask  to  see  your 
name  in  the  inspired  volume  ;  but  be 
content  with  what  you  do  see,  namely, 
your  character !  When  the  Scripture 
says,  'Whosoever,'  yon  cannot  shut 
yourself  out  of  that.   Since  it  is  written, 

*  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved,'  call  on  that 
name,  and  grasp  the  blessing.  Despair 
itself  can  scarcely  evade  the  comfort  of 
this  blessed  text.  O  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  seal  it  upon  each  heart  ! " 

TESKESiiKD  TEXTS  OF  BECE27T  LEAL- 
XKa  SEBHOKS. 

L  Qod'B  Wrath  npon  HIb  Children.  "And  Jehn 
.  .  .  went  out  to  meet  him  [Jehoehaphat], 
and  said,  .  .  .  Shouldeet  thou  help  the  un- 

Sodly,  and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ? 
berefore  is  wrath  npon  thee  from  the 
Lord."— a  Chron.  xix:  2.  Howard  Crosby, 
D.D.,  New  York. 

3.  The  Nobility  of  Human  Nature.  "  For  thou 
haet  made  him  a  httle  lower  than  the 
angela.  and  haet  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honor.'— Pb.  vUi:  6.  John  H.  Barrows. 
D.D..  Chicago,  111. 

3.  The  True  Measurement  of  Life.  "  I  said.  O 
my  Ood.  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of 
my  days,  thy  years  aure  throughout  all 
generations  "—Ps.  cli:  34.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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iBTMting  in  U&«  Poor.  •*  H«  that  luUh  pt^ 
opon  th«  poor,  leodeth  nnto  the  Lord:  and 
tn»t  whicn  h«  hath  given  wHl  lMp«7  bim 
affian."  — ProT.  zix:  17.  J.  L.  Witlirow, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Ml 


lA.  The  Seren  Idok:  TreMnre.  FleMnre,  F(nr«r» 
Fame,  FMhion,  Fonna.  Mammon.  *«  Iittt» 
^ildren.  keep  jonnelvea  from  fdola.**— 
1  John  t:  IL    A.  T.  Plerwm.  D.D.,  Fhila- 


6.  Off  Track :   How  to  Get  on  Again.    **  When 

■haUIawaket  I  wiU  eeek  ii  ret  again."— 
ProT.  xziU.  SS.  T.  DeWitt  Tklmage,  D.D., 
Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

0.  The  Sinner's  Defence  at  the  Judgment. 
**  What  wilt  thou  eay  when  he  shall  punish 
thee?  for  thou  luMt  taught  them  to  be 
captains,  and  as  ehiefi  orer  thee;  shall  not 
sorrow  take  Uiee,  as  a  woman  in  traTail?"— 
Jer.  xiii:  31.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

7.  The   Relation  of  the   Spendthrift  to  the 

Deftuilter.  •*  Will  a  man  rob  Ood  f— MaL 
iii:  8.  **  Behold  all  souls  are  mine:  as  the 
soul  of  the  tether,  so  also  the  soul  of  the 
son  IS  mine;  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die."— Ese.  zxiii:  4.  Ber.  0.  a  Blaokwell. 
Chicago,  m. 

8.  Sin   from  Self.  Salration  from  God.    *'  O 

Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  ;  but  in 
me  is  thy  help."— Uoeea  xiii:  9.  Ber. 
George  Elliott,  Baltimore.  Md. 

9.  The  Belations  of  Labor  to  Christianity. 

*'  And  she  brou^^t  forth  her  flrst-bom  son 
and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn."— Luke  ii:  7. 
A.  K.  Parker.  D.D.«  Chicago,  IlL 

10.  Our  SaTior^s  PrtKienee  of  His  Death— a  Life- 

long Sacrifice.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived up.  he  steadftatly  set  his  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem."  -  Luke  ix:  61.  William 
Ormiston,  D.D.,  New  York. 

11.  Unemployed  Talent    "  And  another  came, 

sayinig.  Lord,  behold  here  is  thy  pound, 
which  I  have  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin." — 
Luke  zix:  90.    Be  v.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

IX  Christ's  Chosen  Choosing  Christ  *<  Ye  did 
not  choose  me.  but  1  chose  you."—  John 
xv:  16.  Bev.  Richard  Greene,  Orange,  N.  J. 

13.  Sin's   Law  of   Betrlbution.    "Be   not  de- 

ceived; God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." — 
GaL  vi:  7.  The  Evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody, 
in  Chicsgo. 

14.  The  Sources  of  Spiritual  Sloth  and   the 

Remedies.  "  Be  not  veary  in  well- doing: 
for  in  due  season  we  shau  e^^,  if  we  faiiit 
not  "-GaL  vi:  9.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 
New  York. 

15.  The    Unknowable   maj  be   Known.    '*To 

know  the  love  of  Christ  which  pssseth 
knowledge."  -  Eph.  iii:  19.  C.  F.  Deems, 
D.D..  New  York. 

16.  Christianity  Demands  an  Experimental  Proof 

of  ito  Truth  and  Certainty.  "Prove  all 
things."— 1  Theas.  v:  U.  J.  O.  Peck.  D.D.. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

17.  The  Profanation  of  Trust    '*  Lest  there  be 

any  fornicator  or  profUie  person,  as  Esau," 
etc.— Heb.  xii:  16.  Bey.  H.  &  Jordan. 
Taylorville,  HI. 


^•^^ 


SVMBTIVI TBSKSS. 

1.  Hearing  tba  SIspplngs  of  God.  ("  And  they 
heard  the  ToAes  of  ttia  Loml  God  walking  in 
the  garden  in  tha  oool  of  the  d«y."— Oen» 
ill:  i.) 

9.  The  Mystery  of  God*s  Leading.  («•  God  led 
them  not  through  tha  .  .  .  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near.  .  .  . 
but  God  led  the  peoipto  about  through  the 
w«y  of  tha  wildemesa."— Xsod.  xiU:  17. 18.> 

S.  Woman  an  Bflbotive  Ally  in  a  Bight  CMise. 
("And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  millstone 
upon  Abimelech's  head,  aad  ail  to  break  his 
skulL"-Judges  Iz:  61.) 


4.  The  Increase  fiX  Bniddal  Mania  and  its 
Cause.  ('*When  Ahlthopel  saw  that  his 
counsel  was  not  followed,  ha  saddled  hia 
ass,  and  arose,  and  gat  him  home  to  his 
house  .  .  .  and  hanged  himself.'*— 3  Sam. 
zvU:  23.) 

6.  Divine  Guidance  in  Dsaperatioo.  (*'Now, 
therefore,  come,  and  let  us  Csll  unto  the 
host  of  the  Syrlana:  if  they  save  ua  alive 
we  shall  Uve:  and  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall 
but  die."— 9  Kings  vU:  4) 

6.  The   Wandering  Bird.     ("As  a  bird  that 

wanderath  from  her  neat,  so  is  a  man  that 
wandereth  from  his  place."— Pror.  xxvii :  8.) 

7.  The  Desperate  Depravity  of  Men.    ("Behold 

thou  hast  spoken  and  done  eril  things  as 
thou  couldst"— Jer.  iU:  6.) 

8.  Surprises  in  God's  Providences.  (■*  Themul- 

titode  marveled  saying.  It  waa  never  so 
seen  in  Israel."— Matt  Ix:  SS.) 

9.  Stubborn  Sins.    («'  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth 

not  out  but  by  prayer  Mid  fksting.'*— Matt 
xvii:  91.) 

10.  Hypocrisy  an  Agsravation  of  Sin.  (*«Woe  unto- 

you  Scnbes  and  Pharisees,  hypoeritss  1  for 
ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  prt' 
tence  made  long  prayer:  CAer^ibrt  ye  shall 
receive  the  greater  damnanon ."  —  Matt 
xxiU:  14.) 

11.  The  Hour  of  Disenchantment  to  the  Avari- 

dons.  ('*  He  cast  down  the  pieoea  of  silver 
in  the  temple."— Matt  xxvU:  6.) 

19.  The  Personality  and  Personal  Influence  of 
Satan.  (**  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  yon  that  he  may  aift  yon  sa 
wheat"— Luke  xxii:  81.) 

18.  The  Supernatural  in  the  NatnraL  *  And 
he  must  needs  go  throni^  BuMna."— 
John  iv:  4.) 

14.  The  Heavenly  in  the  Bsrlhly.  (*'But  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels"— 
9  Cor.  iv:  7  ) 

16.  The  Power  of  an  Evil  Word.  ("  Their  word 
wUl  eat  as  doth  a  canker."-^  Tim.  ii:  17.> 


THE  FBATER-MSETINGF  SEBVICS, 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 

Feb.   2.  —  Oub  Contebsation   is    in  Phil,  iii:  20:  "And  hath  raised  na  u^ 

Heaykn. — Phil,  iii:  20.  together  and  made  ns  sit  together  in 

Ephesians  ii:  6, 19,  throws  important  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesna."  "  Nov 

light  OB  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  snd 
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ftnwignen,  Imi  feDowHdUieiis  with  the 
■tinftB,  and  of  the  hoiwehold  of  Qod." 
The  imdioal  thought  of  the  related  pas- 
lagea  is  expreaaed  by  the  worda  adop- 
tion, eitlBenahipv  feilowahip,  heirship. 

1.  Adoption— bronght  nig^  by  the 
blood  of  Ohriat — sealed  by  the  ooTenant 
of  redemption— a  child  of  grace — ad- 
mitted into  "  the  honaehold  of  Ood  "— 
made  an  '*  heir  of  immortal  glory." 

S.  Oitiaenahip — ^no  longer  an*' alien/' 
a  '^strangery"  a  *'foreigner,''biit  a  "oiti- 
sen  with  the  saints  **— invested  with  all 
the  righta  and  priTileges  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith — *'made  to  sit  together 
in  hesTcnly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  " — 
exalted  to  sonship  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  uniTerse. 

3.  Fellowship— (a)  with  Christ,  "in 
Christ  JesQS.*'  (&)  With  Ood,  the  Head 
of  the  hesTe^ly  honsehold.  (e)  With 
saints,  his  "fellow -citizens,"  bis 
"brethren"  in  the  redeemed  family, 
his  fellow-**  heirs  "  to  immortality. 

4.  Heirship — "joint  heirs  with 
Christ"  to  all  things— (a)  the  Father's 
infinite  Iotc  and  blessing,  (&)  a  "crown 
of  glory,"  (e)  a  "mansion  in  heaven," 
(d)  "  eternal  life,"  (e)  to  share  with 
Christ  in  tbe  honors  and  rewards  of  the 
"  Everlasting  Kingdom  "  of  eternity. 

Affugation. 

1.  8ach  an  amazing  bestowment  of 
grace  and  privilege  on  (}od's  part  calls 
for  corresponding  grace  and  service  on 
oar  part. 

X.  What  evidence  do  we  famish,  to 
onrselves  and  to  the  world,  that  "  oar 
conversation  is  in  heaven  "  ? 

1.  Have  we  f^  iptrtt  of  adoption,  cry- 
ing daily  in  oar  sools,  **Abba,  Father  "  ? 
Do  oar  **  life  and  conversation  "  con- 
stantly indicate  that  we  are  the  children 
of  grace,  renewed  and  transformed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Ood? 

SL  Are  the  whole  imar  q»A  9fmi  of  our 
Kwff  consistent  with  the  idea  of  eUizenr 
ihSp  in  hmMvenf  Do  the  speech,  the 
spirit,  the  royal  mantle,  of  the  **saint8," 
nsrk  and  glorify  oar  condact,  or  show 
to  the  world  that  we  are  still  of  the 
"earth,  earthy"? 

3l  Do  we  demonstrate  to  all  tbe  world 
that  Ckriai  is  our  life— that  oar  hearts 


are  on  heaven ~ that  we  do  love  and  fel- 
lowship the  saints— that  while  we  tab- 
ernacle in  the  flcRh  onr  spirits  are  in- 
spired and  raled  from  above  ? 

4.  Do  we  really  give  proof  that  our 
treasure  is  not  here,  but  in  heaven  f  that  oar 
**  very  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  ? 
that  oar  title  to  heaven  and  joint  heir- 
ship with  the  saints  rests  on  solid  foan- 
dations  that  will  not  fail  as  in  the  hour 
of  need? 

Happy  indeed  shall  it  be  for  us  if 
**oar  conversation  is  in  heaven,'*  realli/ 
as  well  as  nominally. 

Feb.  9. — Fashionsd  likx  unto  Chaist's 
Globious  Body. — Phil,  iii:  21. 

'*  Who  shall  chcmge  our  vile  body,  ami 
fashion  it  Wee  unto  his  glorious  body" 
What  a  pattern  I  We  cannot  take  in  the 
idea  in  its  fallness.  There  is  a  height 
and  depth  to  it  that  oar  feeble  minds 
cannot  compass.  The  traditional  face 
of  Jesas  was  something  divine.  Tbe 
soldiers  sent  to  arrest  Him  "  fell  back 
as  dead  men,"  when  they  looked  apon 
Him.  Peter,  at  one  silent  glance  of  His 
eyes,  "went  ont  and  wept  bitterly." 
There  was  a  majesty,  a  divinity,  in  the 
face  of  onr  Lord  while  in  the  flesh, 
which  hnman  genias  has  essayed  for 
eighteen  centaries  to  catch  and  express 
on  canvas,  bat  failed.  And  yet  the 
*'  glorified "  body  of  Christ  is  grander 
and  more  beautifol  stilL  In  rising  from 
the  tomb,  all  that  was  mortal,  weak,  im- 
perfect— all  that  partook  of  the  '*  earth, 
earthy" — bad  been  left  behind,  and 
the  Body  of  tbe  God-Man  pat  on  attri- 
bates  more  exalted  and  glorioas  than 
matter  ever  before  possessed. 

The  "  Transfigaration  "  scene  affords 
a  glimpse  of  "  His  glorioas  body  "  as  it 
exists  in  heaven.  Tbe  three  witnesses 
on  the  favored  moant  testify  that  "his 
face  did  shine  as  the  san.  and  his  rai- 
ment became  white  and  glistening." 
The  vision  which  Saul  had  of  the  risen 
Jesas,  on  his  way  to  Damosoas,  was 
one  of  each  glory  that  it  oatsbone  the 
noonday  san  and  smote  him  to  the 
earth  as  one  dead.  John,  in  Patmos, 
had  a  view  of  the  glorified  manhood  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  and  his  description 
of  it  is  sablime  withoTii  tw  i^oxbIX^V.    ^o 
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great  was  the  majesty  and  splendor  of 
His  appearance  that  he  says:  "And 
when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead."  And  yet  John  had  **  leaned  on 
hin  breast  **  at  the  Inst  sapper.  What  a 
•change  in  the  meanwhile  1 

*<  Out  Tile  body  '*  is  to  be  fashioned 
after  thai  dirine  pattern,  at  His  *<  glor- 
ions  appearing,'*  if  we  are  His.  What  dig- 
nity, beauty,  strength  and  graoe,  tran- 
Jieending  all  description,  will  be  dis- 
played in  it,  when  it  shall  oome  forth 
from  His  hand  in  the  resurrection  1 

Paul,  in  Gorinthians,  specifies  some 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  this 
wonderful  transformation  and  resem- 
blance. 

1.  "Itissownincorrnption,itisraised 
in  incorruption  '* — purified  from  erery 
taint  of  sin  and  elament  of  corruption 
— perfect,  Immortal. 

2.  <*It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is 
raised  in  glory  "—in  every  member, 
ianction,  power  transformed,  made  spir- 
itual, adapted  to  the  heavenly  state, 
fitted  for  companionship  with  angels. 

3.  <'It  is  sown  in  weakness.  It  is 
raised  in  power."  ItH  normal  condition 
will  be  fully  restored.  Nay,  as  the 
glorified  spirit  will  amazingly  excel 
mnn*8  pristine  state,  so  will  the  renewed 
body  of  the  saint  eclipse  Adam's  phys- 
ical being,and  ally  him  with  angels, who 
^*  excel  in  strength." 

4.  **It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  It  is  a  body 
still — a  material  substance  as  distinct 
from  spirit — a  corporeal  organization. 
But  it  will  be  more  ethereal  and  subtle 
and  spiritual  in  its  elements  and  laws 
and  functions  and  uses.  It  will  lose  its 
grossness  in  the  grave.  It  will  come 
forth  in  the  resurrection  adapted  to  a 
more  exalted  and  spiritual  state  of  ex- 
istence. 

Such  will  be  the  body  of  the  saint  in 
the  future  life.  Manhood  is  divvM  in 
form,  because  patterned  after  the  Son  of 
<}od,both  in  creation  and  in'the  finished 
work  of  redemption.  In  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  myriad  forms  of  perfected  and 
glorified  Manhood,  with  Christ  himself 
as  the  Pattern  and  Head  of  it,  will  con- 
dBtitute  a  world  of  material  existences 


more  wonderful,  more  beautiful,  more 
exalted  and  glorious  than  ever  before 
met  the  eye  of  angels — the  Boyal  House- 
hold in  the  "everlasting  kingdom." 

Feb.  10. — Stekkoth  m  the  Houb  of 
NuD.— Xsa.  xl:  28-31;  2  Cor.  xii:  7-10. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Old  Dispensation 
and  the  Apostle  of  the  New,  in  these 
wonderful  passages,  burdened  with 
meaning  and  divinely  emphatic,  set 
forth  the  plenitude  and  all-sufficiency 
of  Gk>d*s  help  and  strength  and  deliver- 
ance in  the  time  of  our  need,  and  en- 
courage us  to  venture  upon  His  prom- 
ised aid:  never  to  despair,  never  to  be 
oast  down. 

The  lesson  is  taught  us  both  as  a  doc- 
friM,  and  by  tBtampU, 

By  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  the  ''ever- 
lasting Gk>d"  speaks  great  words  of 
comfort  and  of  hope  to  the  weak,  the 
faint-hearted,  the  desponding;  He  who 
**fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,"  has 
His  eye  upon  them,  though  they  see 
Him  not.  **He  giveth  power  to  the 
faint;  and  to  them  that  had  no  might 
he  increaseth  strength.  .  .  They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  ran 
and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint."  If  there  be  any  power 
in  language,  coming  from  the  lips  of 
Grod  himself,  to  dispel  fear  and  inspire 
boldness  and  confidence,  even  in  the 
direst  emergency,  we  have  it  here. 

And,  as  if  there  might  still  remain  a 
doubt,  we  are  given  an  actual  example 
from  life  in  the  remarkable  experience 
of  Paul  (2  Ck>r.  xii :  7-10).  A  peculiar  and 
most  trying  affliction  of  some  sort  was 
visited  upon  him,  amidst  his  marvelous' 
career.  Thrice  he  besought  the  Lord 
that  it  might  depart  from  him.  The 
only  response  was:  "ify  grac9  is  tnsgieM 
for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness."  The  visitation  re- 
mains ;  but  the  blessed  assurance  of 
adequate  help  and  strength  from  on 
high  is  given.  Hence  the  apostle 
would  *'  glory  in  his  infirmities,"  that 
the  power  of  Ohrist  might  rest  upon 
him. 

The  appUcation  of  these  tMchiiigM  if  <f 
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MUdf^  OS  Hm  neeeasUiea  of  OwTa  people. 
There  is  always  sod  eTerywhere  at  hand 
— in  dntj,  in  snifering,  in  serrioe  for 
<?brist — sn  nnseen  Presence,  and 
Strength  and  ProTidenceb  all  encom- 
passing, all-controlling,  sU-snificient, 
4md  instantly  and  practically  aTailable. 
We  hsTC  bnt  to  Tentnre  forward,  to  en- 
^nre,  to  tmst,  to  prore  Qod's  prom- 
ises, and  we  sball  not  fiiil,  bnt  shall 
•OTcrcome.  Ont  of  onr  weakness  will 
•some  forth  dirine  strength ;  ont  of  onr 
seeming  failures  grand  sneeesses ;  ont 
•of  onr  hnmiliations  and  afflictions,  ex- 
4dtation  and  eternal  glory. 

1.  80  will  it  be  in  onr  conflict  with 
inward  cormption  and  sin. 

S.  In  onr  desperate  stmggle  to  OTer- 
'Some  the  world  and  the  hostile  in- 
fluences of  things  seen  and  temporal  to 
the  inTisible  realities  of  eternity. 

3.  In  onr  fierce  and  daily  fights  with 
-temptation  in  all  the  Tarying  forms  in 
which  it  assails  ns. 

4.  In  all  the  trials,  griefs,  losses,  be- 
leaTsments  and  Sniferings  of  this  life, 
which  so  harass  and  depress  and  bur- 
den and  crash  ns. 

5.  In  all  onr  strivings  after  holiDess, 
4tfter  "the  foil  assurance  of  faith,"  af- 
ter a  higher  plane  of  liTing,  after  greater 
nsefnlness  in  the  Divine  Master's  serrioe. 

6.  After  that  exalted  state  of  the 
•Cliristian  faith  and  life  which  Panl  ex- 
tern plified  when  he  says:  "  I  take  pleas- 
nre  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  dis- 
tresses for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

Feb.  23. — ScnnMO  SrHiL.— Ps.  Ixxriii: 

The  story  of  God's  dealings  with  His 
ancient  people,  as  rehearsed  in  this 
lengthy  Psalm,  is  substantially  the 
story  of  his  dealings  with  us  as  a  nation, 
and  as  indiridnal  sinners  under  the 
gospel.  And  the  saddest  part  of  the 
bifltory  is  given  in  these  six  words: 
**Rpr  att  this  Ikey  sirwed  atitt."  The 
miracles  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Bed  Sea, 
vbich  wrought  their  deliverance;  the 
ironders  of  their  Desert  experience  of 
forty  years;  the  history  of  the  nation  in 
Canaan,  resplendent  with  His  favors 


and  deliverances  and  manifestations- 
dealing  with  them  as  with  no  other 
people— all  were  lost  upon  them.  In 
view  of  it  all  and  in  spite  of  it  all. 
*'they  sinned  still"— were  forgetful 
of  the  past,  were  rebellious  and  defiant. 

Let  us  see  if  the  same, and  even  more, 
is  not  true  of  every  unrepentant  amner  tm- 
der  tJie  goapd  of  the  grace  of  Ood, 

L  GK)d*s  revelation  of  His  power, 
goodness,  love  and  grace  to  the  sinners 
of  our  day,  in  the  completed  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  infinitely  tran- 
scends anything  made  to  ancient  Israel. 
And  yet,  in  the  noonday  light  of  that 
full  and  august  revelation,  they  sin 
still  and  remain  stout  in  (heir  rebellion. 

n.  God  incarnate  in  humanity,  dying 
on  the  cross,  and  rising  from  the  dead, 
with  all  their  attending  marvels,  is  the 
most  stupendous  event  in  human  or 
in  angelic  history;  and  yet  in  full  sight 
of  the  cross,  an^  of  eighteen  centuries 
of  redeeming  grace  and  triumph,  the 
sinners  of  this  generation  scoff  and  re- 
vile. **  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken 
unto  them,"  says  the  Divine  Sufferer, 
"they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  have 
they  no  cloak  for  their  sins." 

III.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
*  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  the  Sabbath 
and  other  Christian  institutions,  are 
powerful  fieictors  in  God's  plan  of  re- 
deeming  agencies;  and  yet,  under  the 
fnll  force  of  these  mighty  divine  agen- 
cies, the  sinners  of  this  favored  day  go 
on  to  sin  and  harden  their  hearts  in 
iniquity. 

rV.  The  discipline  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  been  tried  again  and  again 
upon  these  rebellions,  unrepentant 
souls;  and  stiU  they  sin  on  and  wax 
worse  and  worse.  Mercies  do  not  soften 
their  hearts,  and  judgments  do  not  de- 
ter them.  God  has  laid  His  hand  upon 
them,  and  brought  them  to  death's 
door ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  promises, 
they  have  risen  up  more  eager  for  the 
world,  more  careless  about  the  soul  and 
eternity  than  before.  God  has  smitten 
their  home  and  made  it  dark  and  deso- 
lute  by  the  presence  of  death  ;  and  yet, 
in  a  few  months,  all  is  forgotten  in 
worldliness  or  sinfuY  d\aa\i^l\oii.  '^oi^ 
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sibly  God*8  Spirit  has  stirred  the  soul, 
and  the  burden  of  a  guilty  consoienoe 
has  forced  them  to  serionsness  and  con- 
cern for  the  sonl,  and  partial  reformation ; 
bnt  the  load  was  shaJcen  off,  the  Spirit 
grieved,  and  they  plunged  anew  into 
their  evil  ways.  *'  ¥ot  a&  ihiM  they  sinned 
gliU,*'  and  most  likely,  in  instances  in- 
numerable, they  will  continue  to  sin  to 
the  end. 
Great  God  I    Am  I  not  sketching  the 


awful  history  of  many  a  onoe-farored 
sinner  who  is  now  lamenting  and  say- 
ing, '*The  harrest  is  past,  the  summer 
is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saTcd  P  and 
likewise  the  experience  and  condition 
of  multitudes  of  souls  still  in  this  world 
of  mercy,  enTironed  with  mercies,  bar* 
dened  with  privileges,  confronted  with 
light  and  warning,  and  yet  pressing  on 
to  death  and  judgment  without  Gk>d  and 
hope! 


B0HILSTXC8. 
Conducted  bt  Pbof.  J.  M.  Hoppm.  D.D. 


**Duriiiff  my  tkort  minittrjf  ttf  Jive  jfean,  the 
'Prqparatorjf  Service '  b^ore  eack  Ckfmmumiim  iea- 
mm  Koi  been  very  trying  to  me^tke  mtoect-wMtUr 
and  the  ekoice  qf  texts  aUke  troubling  me  greaUj/, 
QfeowM,  to  long  at  the  texlt  in  1  Cor.  xl :  96-39 
M^ipUed  material,  I  easperieneed  no  want,  I  have 
alto  uted  textt  rdaOng  to  the  Pattover,  <tnd  towu 
from  iMt  John,  But  I  never  have  that  freedom  in 
preparing  for  fhit  office  thai  /  do  for  my  ordinary 
pulpit  minittraUont.    Can  you  he^  me  f" 

Thx  question,  springing  from  so  ear- 
nest a  desire,  assuredly  bears  with  it 
no  implied  thought  that  the  "Prepara- 
tory Service  *'  itself  is  an  unnecesRary 
or  unreasonable  one.  It  seems  to  be 
rather  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
one.  It  is,  truly,  a  most  rational  ser- 
vice, for  there  is,  in  a  healthy  mind,  a 
sense  of  dignity  which  forbids  it  to  en- 
ter thoughtlessly  on  any  great  act. 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  Surprise  has  been  called  an 
element  of  beauty,  but  it  may  be  an 
element  of  confusion.  When  a  young 
man,  I  once  visited  Palestine.  We  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  from 
which  it  was  expected  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  seen,  but  it  proved  not  to  be 
so.  My  state  of  expectation  therefore 
subsided,  and  after  riding  quietly  on 
without  incident  for  awhile,  by  a  sud- 
den turn  we  came  unexpectedly  in  full 
sight  of  the  holy  city  crowning  a  dis- 
tant eminence,  and  so  great  was  my  sur- 
prise, that  I  found  myself  on  my  knees 
upon  the  ground  with  hardly  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  was  doing.  The 
thoughts  that  rushed  torrent-like  into 
the  mind  overcame  me ;  and  when 
I  rose  I  walked  bare-headed  all  the  way 
until  we  passed  into  the  gate  of  the 


city.  This  was  not  a  singular  experi' 
ence.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
to  other  travelers;  and,  in  the  time  of 
the  Orusades,  we  know  how  a  whole  host 
was  moved  simultaneously  by  the 
thoughts  and  eternal  associations  con- 
nected with  this  spot.  The  mind  craves 
some  sort  of  preparation  or  self-adjnst- 
ment  in  order  to  meet  a  great  event,  to 
be  ushered  into  a  great  presence,  to 
come  up  to  a  lofty  height  of  experience, 
intellectual  or  spirituaL  One's  repub- 
lican pride  would  prevent  him  from 
being  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  a  king, 
but  to  meet  a  man  like  Napoleon,  or 
Bismarck,  or  a  poet  like  Goethe,  or  a 
truly  holy  man  whose  godlike  deeds 
had  proved  him  to  be  filled  with  the 
very  spirit  of  God,  we  would  desire  to 
collect  our  thoughts  and  to  try  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  ourself  and  these 
men  by  rising,  as  it  were,  to  the  best 
of  the  common  humanity  which  exists 
in  all.  In  like  manner,  a  thoughtfal 
man  would  not  care  to  step  into  the 
chamber  of  a  dying  person,  without  an 
internal  prayer  to  bring  the  soul  into 
accord  with  the  scene  and  the  approach 
to  eternal  realities. 

But  the  instances  noted  are  small 
and  earthly  when  compared  to  the  ap- 
proach to  the  scene  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Without  wishing  to  give  it  more 
of  mystic  import  than  the  Scriptures 
warrant,  there  is  cause  to  hold  it  as  the 
highest  act  of  Christian  worship.  For 
while  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  it  is  still  the 
spiritual  presentation  of  the  offering 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  for  our  sins.  It 
embodies  the  central  truth  of  the  gos* 
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p«L  The  diTine  And  the  haman  blend 
together  as  in  no  other  aoi  of  religion. 
The  Eternal  Son  of  Qod  took  oar  human 
DKtnre  upon  TSXtdl  in  order  that  by  His 
ttoxiflee  He  might  redeem  it  from  sin 
and  gire  it  eternal  life.  And  this  ia  the 
reoord  that  God  hath  given  to  ns  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  gospel,  this  is  the  sooroe 
of  our  spiritnal  life.  Whether  the 
words  of  Christ  apply  direetly  to  the 
Lord's  Sapper  or  not,  and  while  ex- 
plaining them  as  they  shonld  be  ex- 
plained in  a  spiritnal  sense,  "Except 
je  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  haye  no  life  in 
joa." 

And  yet,  again,  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Himself  at  His  table  is  so  especi- 
ally implied  and  Toachsafed,  that  to 
come  there  thoughtless  and  unprepared 
in  heart  and  life,  is  not  only  opposed 
to  Christian  reason  bnt  is  incurring 
weighty  responsibility. 

The  "  Preparatory  lecture,"  as  it  is 
called  in  New  England, is  an  honored  in 
stitution.      President   Stiles,  of  Tale 
OollegCy  in  the  lost  century  alludes  fre- 
quently in  his  journal  to  his  *'  Sacra- 
mental lecture,"  as  he  terms  it;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Thurs- 
day cTening  "  lecture"  of  still  older  Pil- 
grim times,  though  it  may  haye  united 
with  that  or  grown  out  of  it.    In  all 
Ohristian  bodies,  a  service  of  this  kind 
is  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  the 
Church's  preparation  for  its  loftiest  and 
sweetest  act  of  adoring  consecration. 
The  Primitive  Church  celebrated  it  in 
the  gloom  of  the  Catacomb  on  the  altar- 
tomb  of  a  martyr.    The  *'  Betreato  "  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
meditation  and  prayer,  have  also  the 
aiture  of  this  work  of  preparation  to 
hring  back  the  heart  to  its  highest  lore 
snd  serrice.    While  more  of  the  spirit 
of  meditation  and  derotion  should  be 
mingled  with  it,  it  is  well  that  with  us 
it  continues  to  be  a  simple  Udtwrt^  not  a 
'<»nnal  sermon.    It  is  mainly  practical 
ttd  instrnctiye.    It  is  the  familiar  talk 
<^ the  spiritual  guide  of  the  household,, 
ind  if  bU,  as  it  were,  within  the  family, 
^prepare  its  members  for  the  presence 


of  the  divine  Master  among  them.  Not 
that  He  is  not  with  them  always,  but 
there  are  times  of  more  special,  tender 
and  solemn  interview,  when,  as  it  were, 
the  doors  are  shut,  the  worid  and  its 
noises  are  heard  no  more,  and  in  the 
silence  of  self*  recollection  Christ  pre- 
sents Himself  for  the  love  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  of  His  believing 
ones. 

The  topics  for  this  *<  Preparatory 
Service,"  would  seem  naturally  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  throe  classes,  viz., 
clear  instruction  in  regard  to  the  foun- 
dation and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  practical  suggestions  or  les- 
sons as  to  self-examination  in  the  re- 
ligious life ;  incitement  to  higher  per- 
sonal love  of  and  closer  spiritual  union 
with  Christ. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  historic  origin  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  not  only  the  passage 
alluded  to  by  my  correspondent  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
but  the  fifth  chapter  also, where  allusion 
is  made  to  the  Hebrew  Passover,  is  appli- 
cable; and  this  would  open  the  whole 
series  of  texts  from  the  Old  Testament 
haring  reference  to  the  original  germ 
of  the  Passover  and  the  ancient  cove- 
nant of  God  with  His  people,  of  which 
the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
finished  antitype.  The  frequent  pas- 
sages in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Psalms,  pointing  to 
the  greater  offering  that  was  preparing, 
and  the  moral  teaching  that  runs 
through  them,  are  directly  appropriate. 
It  is  a  mistake  ministers  sometimes 
make  that  the  Old  Testament  can  afford 
them  no  material  for  this  service.  The 
actual  institution  of  the  Snpper  as 
given  us  in  the  Gospels,  and  especially 
the  narrative  of  John's  Gospel  with  the 
discourses  of  Christ  in  the  13th,  14th, 
15th,  16th  and  17th  chapters,  form  the 
best  sonrces  of  teaching  for  this  occa- 
sion. Preachers  really  have  no  right 
to  preach  a  formal  sermon  on  any  and 
every  Christian  topic  in  an  indiHcrimi- 
nate  fashion  to  meet  this  emergency, 
when  there  is  so  much  specific  material 
at  hand.  The  development,  too,  of  doc- 
trine—especially  of  the  doQlnui^  ol  X\i^ 
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an  out  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  preMot  the 
sabjeot  to  your  ohnroh  with  all  the 
wealth  of  elucidation,  of  argament,  of 
example,  of  appeal,  of  personal  TiTific 
energy  and  emotion,  that  yon  can  com- 
mand. Tonr  life  will  beget  life.  It  is 
the  irreyersible  law  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Qod.  Life  springs  anew  at  the  tonoh 
of  life.  Christ  is  your  life.  From  con- 
tact with  Christ  have  life  in  yoarself  to 
communicate  life  to  others. 

Follow  np  a  sermon  thns  riTidly  con- 
ceived—a mrmon^  not  a  mere  exhorta- 
tion—never preach  mere  exhortations 
— with  another  sermon  on,  for  instance, 
the  Conditions  of  Prevailing  Prayer. 
Let  this  be  adapted  to  set  in  clear  light 
the  various  conditions  in  ourselves  that 
we  must  fulfill  in  order  to  prevail  in 
prayer  with  €k>d.  Take  it  for  granted 
that  your  church  will  have  responded 
to  your  previous  sermon  by  some  re- 
newed attention  to  their  neglected  duty. 
Bat  in  responding  they  will  hare  en- 
countered dificulties.  These  will  be 
just  such  dificulties  as  you  yourself 
encountered,  when,  before  preaching 
the  first  sermon,  you  undertook  with 
fresh  zeal  the  obedience  of  the  same 
command.  Draw  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, then,  the  occasion  of  your 
second  sermon.  Draw  from  Scripture 
And  experience  the  teaching  with  which 
you  seek  to  aid  your  people  in  offering 
acceptable  prayer.  Every  added  degree 
of  personal  Christian  experience  that 
you  have  gained  yourself  will  help  you 
here.  This  is  a  kind  of  sermon  that 
only  living  experience  of  your  own  can 
qnnlify  you  to  preach.  Hence,  in  part, 
tbe  value  to  yourself  of  undertaking  to 
present  such  a  topic  to  your  church. 

If  you  Hhould  still  pursue  the  discus- 
sion of  prayer  in  some  other  of  its 
manifold  aspects,  on  several  successive 
Sabbaths,  taking  occasion  by  all  means 
to  give  your  people  a  well-considered 
and  hearty  sermon  on  the  prayer-meet- 
ing—probably one  also  on  household 
prayer — you  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
overdoing  the  matter,  unless  you  out- 
ran your  own  perfectly  sincere  and 
genuine  present  conviction. 

4^88uming  that,  as  the  result  of  these 


sermons,  your  church  is  already  in  a 
spiritual  friune  more  plastic  to  impres- 
sions of  Christian  duty,  you  may  now 
wisely  surrey  the  ground  to  see  whether 
there  are  any  oircumstanoea  that  should 
suggest  to  you  what  further  line  of  in- 
culcation is  timely  to  be  pursued. 

This,  however,  is  a  point  which  dis- 
appearing space  warns  us  to  postpone 
for  consideration  in  a  succeeding  issue 
of  the 


IL 
Hnrrs  towabds  maxims  BBLaTora  to  thi 

QUnST  OF  TBS  WOBX. 

1.  Preach  the  best  sermons  that  you 
have,  when  you  preach  as  candidate,  re- 
membering that  your  best  sermons  will 
be  those  most  singly  designed  and  most 
successfully  adapted  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  Christ. 

5.  In  your  personal  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  the  congregation  that 
you  are  Yisiting  as  pastoral  oandidate, 
the  golden  maxim  for  you  is  summed 
up  in  one  word^nsnonos.  Talk 
freely,  but  do  notblo^— a  good  rule,  too, 
for  pastoral  conduct. 

3.  Be  sure,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
church  Tisited,  in  their  prayer-meeting. 

4.  Under  ordinary  drcumstaaoes  ar- 
range, if  you  can,  to  spend  two  Sun- 
days, with  the  intervening  week,  among 
the  church  whom  you  Tisit — such  a 
length  of  stay  being  generally  better 
than  either  more  or  less. 

6.  Use  all  your  wit  to  learn  the  whole 
truth  and  the  exact  truth  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  avoiding,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  mere  impertinent 
curiosity. 

6.  Begin  at  once  to  know  the  congre- 
gation, as  faras  indiTidually  introduced 
to  you,  by  name, 

7.  Dictate  few  conditions,  or  ncme,  to 
a  church,  in  becoming  their  pastor.  Let 
the  relation  be  formed  in  mutual  oon- 
fidence.  

m. 

QUKSnOMS  AMD  AMBWXBS. 

1.  **  I  want,  in  common  wltli  odMn,  a  UMIe 
outside  light  on  an  important  qnaation. 

*'  What  la  thecoonetobe  pnnoedlqraehiinli 
when  one  of  its  deacona  manin  a  wooym  who  ii 
divoroed  from  a  preTiona  hnahaad  (alill  Itrtaf) 
on  the  ground  of  «mi(/WI  dmerUom,  and  the  paalor 
of  the  ohorch  performa  the  mairiacaoeNmonyf 
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"Wtel,  If  anyfhtiic;  abonld,  or  eaa,  be  don* 
irlfh  tte  dMooa.  and  what  witti  tba  minlBtert 
(lb*  law  of  ttM  8lata  in  whioh  tha  ohnroh'ia 
loealid  nfWgniaM  adultery,  willful  deMrtion. 
and  a  nnmbar  of  otbw  things,  «•  logitimato 
graonda  of  dlfOfoa«i 

Oar  oomspondoit  states  his  facta 
clearly,  and  with  erident  oare.  We  may 
assiima,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  case 
to  be  well  ascertained  and  nnqnestion- 
able.  ITett  ascertained,  we  saj,  bnt 
perhaps,  as  we  shall  presently  point 
out,  notyWIy  ascertained. 

Unless  there  exist  modifying  oironm- 
stanees,  not  furnished  to  ns,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  cannot  be  doubted.  Our 
Lord's  words  are  distinct  and  positive 
<l[ark  z:  12):  '*If  a  woman  shall  put 
away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to 
another,  she  committeth  adultery."  The 
«•  woman  **  here  is,  of  course,  not  alone 
in  committing  the  adultery.  Adultery  is 
a  crime  in  which,  iuTariably,  two  per- 
sons iwrticipate.  The  "other,"  to 
whom,  after  dlTorce,  she  is  married,  is 
fellow-adulterer  with  her.  Oar  Lord's 
law  thus  completely  covers  the  case  de- 
scribed by  our  correspondent—that  is, 
the  case  being  supposed  fully  de- 
scribed. With  this  proviso,  the 
** deacon**  must  be  pronounced  an 
adulterer. 

What  a  Christian  church  should  do 
with  an  adulterous  member  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  First  Cor- 
inthians:    '*Put    away   from   among 
yourselves  that  wicked  person."    jLn 
adulterer  is  not,  to  be  sure,  in  this 
chapter  expressly  mentioned   by  that 
name;  but  by  the  name  of  "  fornicator," 
he  impliedly  is.    There  is  thus  left  to 
the  obedient  church  of  Christ  no  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  excommunicating 
a  person  guilty  of  entering  into  such  a 
relation    as  that  deacon  has  done  of 
whom  our  correspondent  writes. 

No  essape,  unless  escape  be  prorided 
in  a  saving  clause,  found  in  Biatthew 
^:  32.  <•  Fornication  "  is  there  allowed 
^7  the  Lord  to  be  a  justifying  cause  for 
diToroe.  For  aught  that  appears,  this 
^me  may  have  existed,  and  have  been 
^Bowa  (through  confession  or  other- 
^^)  to  exist,  in  the  case  submitted  to 
«•  for  our  Judgment    The  '*  willful  de- 


sertion" may  even  have  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties,  as  the  means 
of  affording  a  requisite  legal  ground  for 
divorce,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
volving the  flagrant  mischief  of  a  scan- 
dal that  could  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious 
to  innocent  persons.  Thus  the  real, 
though  not  the  technical,  ground  for  the 
divorce  sought  may  have  been  the  one 
allowed  by  Christ  as  adequate.  Begard 
for  the  fair  name  of  the  persons  marry- 
ing, and  for  that  of  the  church,  would 
require  that  a  sufficiently  public  state- 
ment be  made  of  a  modifying  circum- 
stance so  important. 

If  no  such  modifying  circumstance 
existed,  not  only  the  deacon  married, 
but  the  pastor  marrying,  has  (together 
with  the  woman  also)  committed  a  grave 
offence,  whioh  the  church  can  in  no  wise 
afford  to  let  pass  in  silence.  Only  in- 
advertence on  the  pastor's  part— and 
such  inadvertence  would  itself  be 
blameworthy — could  constitute  a  reason 
for  treating  him  indulgently.  He  should 
certainly  make  public  confession  of  his 
fault  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pastor 
acted  with  clear  intelligence  of  what  he 
was  doing,  he  must  be  held  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  crime  committed  by 
the  deacon,  and  he  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Alas,  for  the  church  involved  in  a 
trouble  of  this  sort  1  It  is  an  arduous 
trial  of  any  church's  strength,  to 
endure  the  strain  of  <* purging  out" 
such  <* leaven."  Let  the  church  on 
which  the  test  comes  give  itself  long 
and  earnestly  to  prayer,  and  perform  its 
painful  task  tenderly  in  love. 

The  question  of  eventual  restoration 
for  the  excommunicated  member  is  a 
subsequent  one  that  need  not  here  be 
entertained.  The  minister's  case  may 
fairly  be  differenced,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  deacon.  The  deacon's  for- 
bidden married  relation  remains  a  per- 
manent and  obvious  scandal,  while  the 
offence  committed  by  the  minister,  be- 
ing as  it  were  momentary  and  not  con- 
tinuously obtrusive,  admits  more 
easily  of  being  purged  by  repentance 
and  confession. 

Since  writing  what  pieoedea— -m  tojcX^ 
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since  sending  it  to  the  printer— we  hare 
received  from  oar  correspondent  the  in- 
formation that  ''adoltery/'  as  well  as 
'*  willful  desertion,'*  iMre,  in  fa<jt^  the 
groondfl  pleaded  and  prored  for  the 


diToroe  obtained — ^whioh  later  informa- 
tion shows  the  importanoe,  already  by 
us  here  insisted  npon,  of  proceeding 
in  snch  oases  only  upon  the  fvU/ut  and 
exactest  knowledge  of  the  facta. 


TEE  STUD7  TABL& 

OoiTDITCnD  BT  JaMBB  M.   LUDXiOW,  D.D. 


son  UTERABT  ANALOOIES  OF  TBS  BIBLB 
AND   OTHKB  SACBSD  BOOKS. 

Ths  Sacred  Books  of  other  religions 
are  hard  reading.  Their  style  is  strange 
to  ns,  and  not  transparent  through  the 
best  translation.  Their  contents  do  not 
fnlly  interest  us,  because,  not  being  able 
to  assume  the  stand-point  in  ancient 
culture  from  which  they  were  written, 
we  do  not  fully  appreciate  them.  Much 
that  excited  the  mind  of  the  devotee  to 
rapture  seems  to  us  crude  or  fantastiOk 
or,  perhaps,  utterly  meaningless.  It  is 
impossible  that  these  writings  that  have 
swayed  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  many  ages  should  ever  become 
popular  or  greatly  edifying  among  us. 
The  editor  of  the  series  of  translations 
called  «  Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  be  almost  no 
sale  for  them,  and  secured  their  publi- 
cation from  private  funds.  The  copies 
of  this  series,  which  are  in  our  public 
libraries,  are  frequently  found  with  un- 
cut leaves,  though  many  scholars  have 
taken  them  from  the  shelves. 

As  a  stimulus  to  patience  in  such  stud- 
ies, we  have  found  it  helpful  to  inquire 
not  merely.  What  do  the  Books  actually 
contain  ?  but  in  what  respects  do  they 
suggest  the  doctrines,  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, or  even  the  rhetorical  expressions 
of  the  Bible?    But  while,  in  the  vol- 
uminous writings  of  the  seers  and  teach- 
ers of  various  races  and  ages,  we  would 
expect  to  find  many  such  analogies,  we 
vnll  be  impressed  with  their  sparseness. 
This,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  heathen 
scriptures  generally,  that  they  are  com- 
paratively barren  of  that  which  serves  to 
lift  the  soul  or  even  edify  the  intelli- 
gence.   In  view  of  the  current  fashion 
of  bepraising  heathen  religions  at  the 
expense  of  Ohristianity,  we  may  quote 
as  timely  the  words  of  Max  Mtlller  in 
introducing  the  series  of  translations 


above  referred  to.    He  says:   **  Beader» 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Vedas  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the 
AvestaoftheZoroastrians,  theTripitaka 
of  the  Buddhists,  the  Kings  of  Confu- 
cius, or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  are 
books  full  of  primeval  wisdom  and  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  or  at  least  of  sound 
and  simple  moral  teaching,  will  be  dis- 
appointed on  consulting  these  volumes. 
Looking  at  many  of  the  books  that  have 
lately  been  published  on  the  religiona 
of  the  ancient  world,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  such  a  belief  should  have  been 
raised;  but  I  have  long  felt  that  it  waa 
high  time  to  dispel  suck  illusions.  .  .  . 
Scholars  who  have  devoted  their  life 
either  to  the  editing  of  the  original  texts, 
or  to  the  careful  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  are  more  inclined, 
after  they  have  disinterred  from  aheap 
of  rubbish  some  solitary  fragments  of 
pure  gold,  to  exhibit  these  treasurea 
only  than  to  display  all  the  refuse  from 
which  they  had  to  extract  them.'* 

In  this  article  we  give  speoimens  of 
poeiioal  imagery  found  in  some  of  these 
Sacred  Books  which  are  suggestive  of 
similar  expressions  in  the  Bible,  pre- 
mising that  they  are  not  numeroua 
enough  to  be  characteristic  of  the  booka 
from  which  they  are  taken ;  only  a 
gleaming  line  to  about  a  hundred  pagea 
of  dreary  intelleotual  and  spiritual 
desert. 

Deut  xi:  18: 

"Ye  shall  lay  up  tbeae  my  words  tn  your 
heart,  and  in  your  ik>u1,  and  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  your  hand,  and  aa  /VtmCloft  bdwttm 
ycureytM;  and  thou  thalt  write  them  upon  tiie 
door-pogU  of  thine  heart,  and  apon  ikp  gatet," 

Accadian  Talisman: 

**  In  the  night-time  bind  aboat  the  siok  mas'a 
head  a  sentence  taken  firom  a  good  book.** 

"  Bight  and  left  of  the  thxeahold  of  the  door 
spread  ont  holy  texts  and  aentenoes.  Flaoe  oa 
tha  atataes  texts  bound  around  them.** 
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SiodosUi:  U: 


Yada: 

'^•■knMaMidiiatt(llielmoirledg»ofBiBhina). 
iriio  •xelalma*  il  ic 

**B«  (BelfHmlTewal)  eaonoi  be  reached  by 
■peeeb,  by  mind,  or  by  the  eye.  How  can  it  be 
apprehended  except  by  liim  who  aeys,  JETe  i»t 
. . .  When  he  hae  been  apprehended  by  the 
wotda  A  ti.  then  hia  reaUty  reTeala  itMlL" 

SKingB  t:  11: 

"Naamaa  laid.  Behold,  I  thonght.  He  will 
lonly  eoBM  o«t  to  me,  and  atand,  and  cott  on 
tti  MBae  ^Cke  Xerd  hia  Ood."  etc 

ZandATesta: 

'*IhT«>ke  theae  namea  of  mine,  O  holy  Zara- 
ttnatra  I  in  the  midat  of  the  harooking  hordes, 
vliMi  (me  deala  woonda  upon  thee  to  rob  thee  of 
thy  wealth,  to  rob  thee  of  thy  health,"  etc 

Jobxxxi:  6: 
"Let  him  wet^  me  in  balanoea  of  jostice/ 

Ptorerbfl  zri:  2: 
"Bat  the  Lord  weipkea  Oe  qpMte." 

Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  represents 
Onris  as  weighing  the  heurt  of  the  dead 
when  the  departed  spirit  oame  before 
him  for  Judgment. 

Faalmzi:  1: 
*'Ilae  af  a  hiird  to  yoor  monntain." 

Babylonian  Hymn.    Prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  dying:, 
"lika  a  bird  may  it  fly  to  a  lofty  phuse." 

PkahnxTi:  5: 
"The  Lord  ia  ttie  portion  of  my  atp** 

Pulmexvi:  13: 
"I  wiU  tike  the  ««» of  ■alvatlon.'' 

ioeadian  Hymn: 

"fttt  lahttf ,  who  in  her  dwelling  ia  griered  oon- 

emdnghim, 
^^ceadi  ttom  her  monntain,  nnyiaitedof  men. 
Ibfke  door  of  the  aiok  man  aha  oomes. 
Tbedekmaaliatenal 
^holttherBt   Who  comes? 
hhUkiar.  danghter  of  the  moon-god.  Sin: 
hhfksfodO  •  .)  eon  of  Bel; 
I>hlliidnk.8onofthegod(.  .  .)• 
^^liilDgaciq»from  the  heaTenly  treaanry: 
^fks  eap  they  pour  bright  liqnor. 
^^iighteuuaman,mayhenowriae  on  highl 

^feiilmzTiii:  10,  and  ciT:  3: 
"lbs  viaga  of  the  wind." 

2«idt?«sta: 

''^'^gi^ve  to  the  winda  aad  atorma  their  wings 
^  thiy  80  giBlflkly  ran  f— Hang'a  Tranalation. 


Psalm  XTiii :  16: 

**  He  sent  from  aboTO,  he  took  me:  He  dreiv 
flie  imi  qfmumy  waien* 


*» 


Aooadian  Psalms: 

"Lord,  let  not  thy  servant  sink  t  Amidst  the 
tnmultaone  waters  take  hold  of  his  hand." 

"In  the  waters  of  a  great  storm,  seise  hia 
hand." 

Psalm  six:  6: 

*'The  sun  (rising),  which  is  aa  a  ^r<d^0TO•B» 
coming  out  of  his  chamber." 

Chaldean  Hymn  to  the  Sun: 

**  Like  a  bridegroom  thou  reatest  joyful  and 
gracious." 

Psalm  XXX vii:  4:. 

*•  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord:  and  he 
shall  giro  thee  the  detiru  of  thine  heart" 

Veda: 

**  Whaterer  state  a  man  whose  nature  ia  puri- 
fied Imagines,  and  whaterer  desires  he  desires, 
that  state  he  oonq;aen  and  thoae  deairea  he  ob- 


Psalm  li:  1: 

O  Ood,  Uot  Old  my  tranagreasions." 

Chaldean  Hymn  to  the  San: 
*'  Let  his  transgressions  be  blotted  out." 

Psalm  IxYiii:  4: 

**That  rldeth  on  the  heaTcns  by  Hit 
Jah." 

Jeremiah  x:  6: 

'*  O  Lord,  Thou  art  great  and  Tkynajme  itgrtat 
<as»V^" 

Zendavesta: 

"  O  Ahura  ICaada,  what  of  the  Holy  Word  ia 
the  strongest  t  What  is  the  moat  glorious  T  What 
is  the  moat  effoctiTet  .  .  .  Ahura  ICaxda  an- 
swered: Our  name,  O  Spitama  Zarathustra,  that 
ia  the  strongest  part  of  the  Holy  Word:  that 
ia  the  most  glorious:  that  is  the  most  effoctiTe: 
that  is  the  most  fiend-smiting,"  etc. 

Psalm  Ixxxir:  10: 

"For  a  day  in  thy  oourta  is  better  than  » 
thousand." 

Dhamapadam.      Footsteps  of  the  Law  *' 

(Buddhist): 

**He  who  liTea  In  folly  for  a  hundred  years, 

erer  restless. 

Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  meditation  upon 
wisdom. 

"  He  who  liyea  a  hundred  years,  not  reflecting 

on  the  origin  and  end  of  life. 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  him  who  marks 

its  origin  and  end. 
"  He  who  liTcs  a  hundred  years,  and  doea  not 

behold  the  path  to  immortality  (litendly 

•the  other  world'). 
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Xach  bettOT  li  %  fiogto  daj  of  him  who  deeortot 
that  path. 

«« H«  who  Utm  a  hnndrBd  yeftra  and  neT«r  dl«- 

oaras  the  loftiiMM  of  the  law, 
Xnoh  better  is  a  single  day  of  him  who  beholds 

the  height  of  that  same.** 

Psalm  oxi:  10: 
-*  TbB  fttur^au Lord  it tiu Itgtmukif  qfwiadatm,' 

Egyptian  Hymn  to  the  god  Amen: 

**  I  ory,  the  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  the  way  of 
Amen,  the  rodder  of  tmth." 

Psalm  oxxi:  4: 
-  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  ntiOtr  dmmhtr 

Egyptian  Hymn  to  Amen-Ba: 
"Lying  awake  while  all  men  lie  (asleep). 
To  seek  ont  the  good  of  his  creatoxes." 

Zendavesta.    Prayer  to  Mitbra: 

**  We  saerlflee  nnto  Mitlira,  the  lord  of  wide 
pastorss.  sleepless  and  erer  awake  .  .  .  whom 
Ahnra  Masda  has  estikbll«hed  to  maintain  and 
lookorer  this  moring  world,  and  .  .  .  who, 
nerer  sleeping,  wakefolly  guards  the  creatioa 
of 


bandied  fbonsaad  wars  Indeed  a  hero.  Bn^ 
trely.  a  greater  hero  is  be  who  has  but  (moe  oou- 
qnered  himself." 


Psalm  oxli:  3: 

**  Bet  a  watch.  O  Lord,  before  my  month:  ktqp 
ttedoori/myl^" 

Aooadian  Psalm: 

'■The  Ood,  my  creator,  may  he  stand  by  my 
aide  t  keep  thou  the  door  of  my  lips  1  gnard 
thou  my  hands.  O  Lord  of  light  1" 

Proverbs  iii:  1,  and  yi:  22: 

•'My  son,  forget  not  my  taw;  bat  let  thine 
heart  keep  my  commandments.  .  .  .  When  thon 
goeBt,it«kaU<eatfaM;  whm  Hum  tleepul,  it  thaU 
ketp  (Aee."  etc 

Zendavesta: 

**  The  law  of  the  worshippers  of  Masda  is  the 
tniest  girer  of  all  good  things,  of  all  those  that 
are  the  oflkpring  of  the  good  principle.  He  who 
ehould  pronounce  that  word  (a  chapter  of  the 
law)  with  mind  all  intent  on  holinees,  with  words 
all  intent  on  holinees,  with  deeds  all  intent  on 
holiness,  when  he  is  in  fear  either  of  high 
waters  or  of  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  nii^t;  or  at 
the  fords  of  a  rirer,  or  at  the  branching  off  of 
roads;  .  .  .  not  in  that  day.  nor  in  that  night, 
shall  the  tormenting  flcvd  who  wants  to  torment 
him  preyaQ  to  tiirow  upon  him  the  look  of  his 
•Til  eye.  and  the  malice  of  the  thief  who  canries 
off  cattle  shall  not  reach  him." 

Proverbs  xvi:  32: 

««He  that  nOeth  hit  tpirU  (is  better)  than  he 
that  idkdk^  atg,** 

Dbamapadanu  "  Footsteps  of  the  Law  *' 

(Buddhist): 
"He  who  should  oonqner  in  battle  ten  timesa 


dahxxviii:  17: 
**  Judgment  also  win  I  lay  to  the  line,  and 
^rlghteonsnsss  to  thejifMsisirt.** 

Zendavesta: 

"The  Saiathuatriaa  law  created  by  Onaasd  I 
take  as  a  plnmlhet.'* 

Daniel  xii:  8: 
*«  They  that  are  wise  Shan  AIm  cf  As  MpUnmi 


Aooadian  Prayer  for  the  Dying: 

**  The  man  who  is  departing,  in  gloiy  may  hla 
■oul  ehine  radiant  as  brsss." 
"That  righteous  msn,  may  he  now  rise  oa 
highl 

like  pure  silver  may  his  gumant  be  shining 

white  I 
Like  brass  may  he  be  radiant  V 

Malachi  iv:  2: 

•*  But  unto  you  that  fi 
8nn  of  righteousness 


shsUttia 


my 
with 


Ohaldean  Hymn  to  the  8nn: 

'*Osst  upon  him  a  mj  of  peace,  aad  let  it  care 
his  suflbring.** 

Matthew  vi:  21: 

*'  No  man  can  t&rm  tea  siaifin.'  fbr  either  he 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one.  and  despise  the  other.  Te 
cannot  serve  Qod  and  mammon." 

Zendavesta: 

*■  In  the  beginning  Ihere  was  a  pair  of  twins, 
two  Spirito,  each  having  his  own  distinet  essence. 
Theee,  the  Gkxkl  and  the  Base,  rule  over  us  in 
thou^t,  word  and  deed.  Between  these  two  ye 
must  perforce,  make  your  ohoioa.  •  •  .  Te 
cannot  serve  both.** 

Matthew  vii:  14: 

-Strwifldit  tke  ffoU,  and  narrow  Is  the  way* 
which  leadeth  unto  life." 

Veda: 

**The  small,  old  path  stretehing  ter  away  has 
been  found  by  me.  On  it  sagea  who  know 
Brahman  move  on  to  the  8varg»>loka  (haavsaj* 
and  thence  higher  on,  as  entirely  firea." 

Matthew  xi:  12: 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  anffbreth  viokaet 
and  the  viobMltate  « ty/ar«i." 

Zendavesta: 

"  And  whoeoerer  of  you,  O  meob^tiuis  mid 
Ahura  Masdar-O  holy  Zarathustra  I  shsU  ssise 
that  aiory  that  cannot  be  f6roibly  aelaed,  hehai 
the  gifte  of  Athravan." 
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Matthew  zr:  14: 
••31M7 1w  MAirf  Ii«i0«  4f  tt<  MMd." 

YedA: 

•*fwAm  dwelling  in  dartneis,  wise  in  their 
•va  eonoeit  and  pnfliBd  up  with  T»in  knowledge, 
go  roand  end  roond.  etnggerlng  to  and  fro,  like 
bUDd  men  led  l»7  the  blind.** 

ICarkzTi:  9: 
■"MaKy  MagrtalrniHb  oni  of  whom  be  had  oaat 
dcvOf.** 


Song: 

"They  are  aerenl  Thej  are  aefen  1 
In  the  depiha  of  ocean  they  are  aeren  1 
In  the  heighla  of  heaven  they  are  eoTen  1 
In  the  ocean  atream,  in  a  iMleoe  they  were  bora  I 
Male  they  are  not;  female  they  are  not  I 
WiTee  they  haYe  noti  Children  are  not  bora 

toUiemI 
Sole  they  bave  not  I  Gorerament  they  know 

noil 
Piayen  they  bear  not? 
They  are  aeven,  and  they  are  aeren  1    Twice 

over  they  are  aeren  1" 

Beoords  of  the  Past,  Vol.  IH,  p.  143: 
"The  ivod  .  .  .  ahall  atand  by  hie  bedaide; 

Thoee  eeven  eril  apiiita  he  ahall  root  oni  and 
ehall  expel  them  from  hie  body, 

Andtheee  eeren  ahall  never  retarn  to  the  aiok 

r 


M 


John  i:  14: 
*«The  W9rd  waa  made/Mh.** 

Jobni:  3: 
"AH  fhinga  ware  made  by  him.' 

ZendaTeeta: 

Player «'  to  the  holy,  atrong  Sraoaha  (the  angel 
ef  divine  woahip)  who  ia  the  incarnate  Word,  a 
adghty  geared  and  Icndly  Ood." 

"TbABrtat*  who  makes  the  world  grow.  .  .  . 
lellie  tnie^pokan  apeech,  that  makaa  the  world 


John  xit:  6: 
"I  am  the  Wmih" 

lAo-teeMid: 

"There  ia  an  eaeenee,  indeterminate,  which 

eilited  beftne  heaven  and  earth;  oh,  how  silent 

bit*  hew  void  I  It  alone  snbslata  without  change; 

itisefarywhere:  by  nothing  ia  it  shared;  thoa 

■ifat  can  H  the  mother  of  the  nniverae.    I 

kaew  not  how  to  name  it,  bat  in  order  to  distin- 

lilshil;  I  eaU  it  Wa^  (Tao);  to  iknd  it  a  name, 

IeillitAf0r«al,and  yet  again  Oe  VtmUking: 

the  Didmd,  and  yet  again  the  Approudkmg.  Han 

«|iss1iielarth;  the  larth.  Heaven;  Heaven,  the 

Viy;  Ih^  Way,  ita  own  natore." 

Cblituuifl  Ti:  7 : 
"Wksiafeg  a  man  aoweth,  that  alao  ahall  he 


Veda: 

"  Aa  is  his  desire,  so  is  hie  will;  and  aa  is  hia 
will,  so  Is  his  deed;  and  whatever  deed  he  doee, 
that  win  he  leap." 

1  Oorintbians  xiii:  12  (B.  Y.^: 
*'  For  now  we  see  in  a  mvrrw  darkly.** 

Veda: 

"  Aa  in  a  mirror,  so  (Brahman  may  be  aeen) 
here  in  this  body:  as  in  a  dream,  in  the  world 
of  the  Fathers:  as  in  the  water,"  etc 

James  i:  17: 

•*  Bfoery  gfMd  if\fl  €Md  every  perftet  g{fl  iifram 
above,  coming  down  firom  the  Father  of  light, 
with  whom  can  be  no  voriotfon,  neWnr  tkadoio 
ttol  it  ecul  6y  fumtn^." 

Zendavesta: 

'*  He,  who  before  all  time,  by  His  own  lii^t. 
Kindled  to  life  the  myriad  lights  of  heaven. 
By  His  own  wisdom  haa  brought  forth  the  trnth. 
Which  is  the  soMToe^  oil  yoodtlkoiitfMt  ondoMM. 
Prosper  Thy  Tnith,  O  Spirit  only  Wise, 
Thou  who  abideH  chanffeUtt  without  endt 
Thee,  O  wise  Mazda,  Fount  of  all  existenoe. 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  my  souladorea: 
Since  I  discerned  Thee  with  my  spirit's  eye. 
Knew  Thee  to  be  the  parent  of  good  thoughts. 
The  Essence  of  Truth,  the  cause  of  life, 
Thatlivee  and  works  in  all  that  movea  and  ia." 

1  John  i:  6,  and  ir:  8: 
'*  Ood  iBliifkL"    "Godlsloee." 

Big-Veda: 

*'Then  first  came  kne  upon  it,  the  new  tprino 
Qfmimdt—joiL,  poets,  in  their  hearts  disceraed. 
Pondering,  this  bond  between  created  things 
And  uncreated,  "^liax  Huller's  Yersion. 
Bama-Veda : 

*' Out  of  Brahma  did  the  pleasant  brightaesa 
of  light  unfold  itself." 

BevelatioD  i:  4: 

**  Him  which  it,  and  which  loof,  and  which  is 
tocosie." 
Zendavesta: 

**Ood  with  the  name  who  always  wat^  always 
ia,  and  always  will  be  I" 

Bevelations  xix:  17: 

"  I  saw  an  amgel  ttandinff  in  ike  nai.'* 
Veda: 

"  Now  that  golden  person,  who  ia  aeen  within 
the  sun,  with  golden  beard  and  golden  hair, 
golden  altogether  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nalla. 
.  .  .  Rik  <earth)  and  Saman  (fire)  are  his  joints. 
...  He  is  lord  of  the  worlds  beyond  that  (sun)» 
and  of  all  the  wishes  of  the  Devas." 

Bevelation  vii:  16;  xzi:  4;  xz:  6: 

"They  shall  hm^fer  no  mora,  neither  tkini 
any  more."  ..."  There  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  cxying,  iie\l\i«i  iitis&\^vc« 
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be  any  mora  pftln."  •  .   .   **The7  lired  and 
reigned  with  Christ  for  a  tkoMamd  yean," 
Zendavesta: 

*'  Grant  me  this,  O  great  Ashi  Yangnhi  t  that 
I  maj  bring  Immortalitj  down  to  the  world 
created  by  ICaxda;  that  I  may  take  away  both 
hanger  and  thirst,  old  age  and  death,  hot  wind 
and  cold  wind  from  the  world  created  by  Haida, 
for  a  thousand  years." 

Bevelation  xzi:  23-26: 
"And  the  dtj  had  no  need  of  the  snn,  neither 


of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  pfQ^ 
did  HffMm  «,  and  Oe  Lamb  it  ike  Ugkt  tken^. 
And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  ahsll 
walk  in  the  light  of  it  There  shall  be  no  night 
there.** 

Veda  (Upanishads): 

"  The  son  does  not  shine  there,  nor  the  moon 
and  the  staxsb  nor  theee  lightnings,  and  mooh 
less  this  lire.  When  he  (the  Self  of  the  oniTerse, 
the  eternal  Thinker)  shines,  ereiything  shines 
after  him;  by  his  li^taU  this  Is  lighted." 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

TBE  IDSSSSi&hSl  nSLD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pikbsom,  D.D.,  Phzladmlphxa. 


XEDIGAL  108810218 

Abs  now  aasnming  8iioh  prominence 
that  they  demand  careful  consideration. 
God,  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  gospel,  has  been  pleased  to 
nse  many  different  keys,  and  among 
them  medical  missions  hare  been  yery 
prominent  and  very  efficient. 

The  first  medical  missionary  of 
modern  times,  so  fiEtr  as  we  know,  was 
John  Thomas,  the  colleague  of  William 
Carey;  and  Krishna  Pal,  a  carpenter, 
whom  he  had  healed,  was  the  first  caste 
convert  of  Northern  India.  Bnt  it 
mast  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
through  a  physician,  (Gabriel  Bonghton, 
that  the  British  obtained  from  the 
Delhi  emperor  their  first  settlements 
in  India,  and  particularly  in  Calcutta. 
Bev.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  an  American 
missionary  in  China,  on  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh  in  1841,  led  Dr.  John  Aber- 
crombie  to  establish  that  Edinburgh 
medical  missionary  and  training 
society  which  has,  until  very  lately, 
been  not  only  the  first  but  the  only 
society  of  its  sort  in  existence. 

There  are  now  over  350  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 230  of  whom  are  in  heathen 
lands,  and  several  of  whom  are  women. 
But  what  are  these  among  so  manyf 
Among  the  280,000,000  of  China,  there 
are  but  seventy  educated  physicians,and 
in  India  at  about  the  same  proportion, 
or  one  to  4,000,000  of  people! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  door 
is  opening  more  and  more  widely  for 
Christian  physicians,  both  as  medical 
pnctitioneia  and  as  missionaries.    The 


religious  systems  of  the  pagan  world 
are  pillared  upon  superstition,  and 
superstition  is  based  upon  ignorance. 
Consecrated  Christian  learning  informs 
ignorance,  and  so  upturns  superstition; 
and,  when  the  main  pillar  &Us,  down 
tumbles  the  whole  structure  of  pagsn 
faith. 

When  Cuvier's  fellow-students  under- 
took to  scare  him  by  a  midnight  appari- 
tion of  a  ghost  that  threatened  to  "eat 
him,"  he  calmly  surveyed  the  sheeted 
figure,  and  soliloquized:  "Humph! 
Hom8  above,  and  hoof  a  below:  the  ani- 
mal eats  grass,  not  flesh,  and  will  never 
eat  me  I "  How  a  little  learning  made 
superstitious  fear  impossible  to  the 
naturalist. 

In  Africa,  Monteiro  set  up,  at  Ambrix, 
a  hydraulic  press.  The  natives  thought 
it  must  be  "fetish,"  for  otherwise  a 
little  lever  worked  by  hand  oould  never 
accomplish  such  results.  So  they 
wanted  to  have  the  medicine-man  test 
it  by  the  "casca,"  the  great  trial 
draught,  to  prove  witches;  but  as  the 
iron  cylinder  had  neither  stomach  nor 
bowels,  they  were  puzzled  to  know  how 
the  poison  could  act,  either  as  an  emetio 
or  a  purgative,  and  how  were  they  to 
tell  whether  the  monster  were  evil 
fetish  or  not  ?  Put  a  Christian  physi- 
cian, or  a  civil  engineer,  down  in  such  a 
community,  and  how  rapidly  He  might 
upset  such  ignorant  superstitions! 

Columbus  used  his  astronomic  knowl- 
edge to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  by  pre- 
dicting an  eclipse  as  a  sign  of  heaven's 
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^ifpleasnre  on  ihem.  Stoddard,  in 
PeraiA,  naed  his  knowledge  of  the  stars 
io  dissipeie  the  darkness  of  superstition. 
But  more  than  this,  a  Christian  physi- 
«ian,  in  the  healing  of  the  body,  gets 
access  to  the  soul,  and  has  a  chance 
that  no  other  man  has  for  applying  the 
balm  of  Gilead.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  Oanton, 
has  probably  performed  more  opera- 
tions for  oalonlns,  and  similar  diseases, 
than  any  man  living.  Who  can  tell 
Low  many  sonls  he  has  sayed  by  first 
relieving  physical  sofTering?  Here  a 
yoang  physician  finds  himself  obliged 
to  mn  the  gnantlet  of  a  competition 
-vith  all  the  odds  against  him,  and 
eren  his  livelihood  only  precarions.  As 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  need  to  say,  '*  It's 
more  trouble  to  lutp  his  reputation  than 
it  was  to  get  it**  In  foreign  lands,  a 
young  man  may  invest  all  his  capital 
with  the  blessed  consciousness  first  of 
an  assured  livelihood,  again  of  the 
fullest  scope  for  his  educated  powers, 
and  again  of  the  largest  opportunity  to 
lead  souls  to  Ohrist.  Like  Luke,  he  may 
be  at  once  the  "beloved  physician," 
and  the  "  Evangelist  and  Apostle  "  to 
the  nations ! 


IfOMTHLT  BULLETIN. 

Abu  Missionary  Association.   At  the 
annual  meeting,  Oct.  1,  1886,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Church  Work  reported  as  the 
result  of  the  year's  effort:  Twelve  new 
«hurdhes    formed,   making   the  whole 
Dumber  124;  additions  1,272,  keeping  the 
aierage  membership  above  61  for  each 
-eburch.    We  have  great  expectation  of 
lATge  results  from  the  influence  of  relig- 
ions teachers  upon  the  more  than  13,000 
who  are  enrolled  in  Sabbath-schools, 
and  from  the  118  young  men  in  course 
ef  training  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

lessrs.  Wilder  and  Forman  still 
continue  visiting  the  colleges  in  the  in- 
terest of  enlisting  young  men  in  behalf 
of  foreign  missions;  and  up  to  Dec. 
19th,  the  number  who  had  declared  for 
the  foreign  field,  since  Got.  1st,  was  444 ! 
TIm  Death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  at 
^oeton,  takes  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  foreign  missions  from  the  Cburoh- 
militant. 


The  gain  in  eonrerts,  for  the  year 
1886,  is  reported  at  nearly  35,000  for  the 
whole  mission  field. 

Dr.  Cyrus  HmnHn^  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary, says  that,  "if  the  movement 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
better  plan  could  not  be  devised  than 
the  '  second  probation  *  doctrine." 

Afbioa..  —  In  Livingstonia  Medical 
Mission,  in  1882,  there  were  3,300  medi- 
cal attendances  registered  at  Bandawe; 
in  1883,  7,000  ;  in  1884,  10.000;  so  fast 
does  the  power  of  the  Christian  physi- 
cian increase,  and  this  agency  is  greatly 
blessed  as  a  means  of  leading  to  the 
"Great  Physician." — Bevival  in  Colony 
of  Natal.  At  Greytown,  Bev.  Jas.  Turn- 
ball's  church  is  greatly  moved.  27i« 
Boera  and  the  Kafirs  join  in  Bible  study 
and  worship,  and  this  alone  marks  a 
Pentecost. — Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  was  tele- 
graphed for  by  the  King  of  Belgium, 
and  probably  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  charge  an  expedition  to  Stanley  Falls, 
recently  evacuated  by  the  whites,  who 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
— The  African  Lakes  Co.  place  the 
"James  Stevenson*' — a  new  mission 
steamer  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
Bivers,  as  an  old  to  missionaries  work- 
ing in  or  near  Nyossa  Lake. — The  Eng- 
lish Baptist  Mission  at  Comeroons,  hav- 
ing come  under  German  sway,  has  been 
bought  by  Bible  Miss.  Soc.  for  $10,000. 
— Bev.  A.  C.  Good  reports  revival  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1886,  in 
the  Galwa  field;  up  to  June,  fifty  were 
at  the  Inqniry  Class,  in  which  candi- 
dates remain  for  at  least  a  year  before  re- 
ception into  the  Church. 

AusTBALiA. —  The  First  Federal  As- 
sembly of  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania  has  been  held 
at  Sydney.  Though  only  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration and  advice,  it  probably  will 
grow  into  a  general  assembly. 

Bbazil. — In  the  Mission  churches  of 
the  Presbyterians,  200  converts  added 
last  year.  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Bio 
Janeiro  is  inatnriDg  plans  whereby 
the  native  cbnrches  may  share  more 
largely  in  support  of  evangelization 
agencies.    Of  32  churches,  onV^  V^o  ^x 
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three  are  able  to  support  their  own 
pastors. 

China  refnsee  permiuion  to  the  Am. 
M.  £.  Mission  to  use  its  eteam-lannoh 
to  asoend  interior  rivers.  —  Within 
palaoe  walls  at  Pekin,  meetingfi  are  held 
to  teaoh  women  interested  in  New  Tes- 
tament ~BeT.  W.  Swanson  25  years  ago 
went  to  Obina,  and  foand  bat  five 
small  chnrcbes  at  treaty  ports.  Now  he 
goes  from  Canton  to  Shanghai,  and 
could  sleep  nearly  every  night  in  a  Til- 
lage having  in  it  a  Christian  church  1 
— The  addition  of  Upper  Burma  to  the 
British  dominions  opens  a  new  door  of 
evangelisation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
evangelists  may  go  eastward  into  China 
from  this  newly  opened  oonntry. 

Enox«aiid. — Missionary  Conference  in 
Manchester  in  the  second  week  of  No- 
vember. In  response  to  the  earnest  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  Beginald  Baddiffe  and  Bev. 
F.  B.  Myers,  some  forty  persons  of  both 
Rexes  volunteered  to  go  as  foreign  mis- 
Rionaries,  while  others  contribated  gifts 
of  jewelry  and  money  to  send  them. 

HuMOABT.— At  Buda  Pest,  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission-school 
with  417  children,  183  of  whom  are  Jew- 
iHh.  A  Rabbi  present  at  the  examina- 
tion thought  the  children  were  "  electri- 
fied." 

India. — Kitya  Qopal  Mukeiji,  con- 
verted in  the  Scotch  missions  six  years 
since,  has  now  completed  with  great 
honor  his  course  in  the  Boyal  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cirencester,  Eng., 
carrying  off  the  Holland  gold  medal  and 
the  $2.)0  prize  ;  and  at  his  graduation, 
was  publicly  complimented  by  Princi- 
pal McLellan  for  his  whole  career  and 
conduct.  And  yet  there  are  some  who 
give  converts  credit  neither  for  intel- 
lectual capacity,  nor  moral  disinterest- 
edness.— The  Burdwan  Baj  College,  in 
Bengal,  some  sixty-six  miles  north  of 
Calcutta,  is  entirely  a  naiivt  institution, 
founded,  taught  and  filled  by  natives. 
It  is  free,  gives  a  liberal  English  educa- 
tion, and  is  at  cost  of  the  Maharajah. 
It  makes  no  distinction  on  ground  of 
creed,  but  the  bulk  of  students  are 
Hindus.  Here  is  a  town  of  34,000,  with 
a  thousand  young  men  and  women  pur- 


suing a  oourse  of  edaoaUon. — TV  Tumn 
qfJndUg  says,  that  **neArlj  $25,000,000 
have  been  invested  m  seareh  for  gold 
in  India,  and  that  not  $2,500  worth  of 
the  precious  metal  has  been  disoovered 
after  three  years*  labor."  Yet  the  few 
millions  invested  in  missions  in  India 
have  led  about  500,000  into  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

Indians  of  N.  A. — ^The  Board  of  In* 
dian  Commissioners  report  a  total  of 
$250,000  last  year  by  Tarioos  religioua 
societies  for  Indian  education  and  even* 
gelization. — Wm.  Duncan  seeks  permis- 
sion to  move  his  MeUah§Ua,  or  model 
colony,  to  Alaska,  on  account  of  th» 
action  of  the  Dominion  Qovemment  in 
reference  to  the  solemn  treaties  with 
the  Indians  made  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  and  the  Columbian  Parliaments 

Japan. — Sakuma  Kichitiro,  who,  at 
the  university,  had  become  a  blatant 
infidel,  and  had  been  confined  in  jail 
for  having  secreted  an  anarchist  and 
conspirator,  found  in  prison 
"Evidences  of  Christianity," and 
converted.  On  his  release  upon  bail,  he 
began  his  labors  for  conversion  of 
others,  offering  his  house  as  a  preaching 
station,  where  25  to  90  found  Christ, 
some  of  them  his  own  kindred.  After 
being  sentenced  to  prison, he  constantly 
labored  there  for  the  conversion  of 
prisoners,  with  marked  success. 

Jxws. — In  Breslau,  one  missionary^ 
has  baptized  during  the  past  year  137» 
The  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
by  Bev.  Mr.  Salkinson  into  Hebrew. 
Learned  Jews  in  Bussia  read  it  with 
great  delight. 

Mexico. —Two  Bomish  priests,  at 
Koria,  preached  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
a  few  months  sgo,  in  favor  of  forcibly 
resisting  the  local  authorities  which, 
prevented  them  making  war  on  th» 
Protestants.  The  Governor  ordered 
them  into  jail,  and  even  the  arch* 
bishop's  influence  coald  not  set  them  at 
liberty. 

MoBAViANs  have  a  noble  missionary 
record.  During  the  last  century  25,00(> 
of  them  have  been  sent  to  *<  the  regions 
beyond."  while  $300,000  have  been  ex- 
pended yearly,  and  nine  Teasels  been 
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k«pt  busy  in  the  interests  of  missions. 
TUs  tmiUl  bnnd  of  disdples  may  well 
pat  ns  all  to  the  blnsh  by  their  saneti- 
ied  liberality  and  self-oonseeration. 

BooxLAsn. — Two  hundred  of  the  evan- 
gelieal  congregations  in  Glasgow  are 
Mid  to  haye  united  in  an  effort  to  reach 
with  the  gospel  message  the  homes  of 
noD-churoh-goers.  No  fewer  than  818 
Ghristian  men  and  women  are  banded 
together  and  at  work. 

Waldxhsbb.— Louis  Talla  goes  to 
Africa  as  a  missionary  of  the  Paris 
ETsngelical  Society.  He  is  son,  grand* 
■on  and  brother,  of  Waidensean  pastors, 
sod  locates  among  the  Barotsis  on  Zam- 


'OOm  SEE  TBS  PLAGE." 

A  nW  ABOUlfXIlT  VBOX  MATT.  xxTiii:  6. 

By  Eky.  J.  H.  MoNuiiTT,  D.  D. 
Whzlb  that  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
**  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me,"  finds  its  primary  fulflllmeut, 
no  doubty  in  the  tragedy  of  the  cross,  a 
secondary  one  meets  us  no  less  obvi- 
ously  in  His  resurrection. 

What  a  wonderful  truth  that  resur- 
lection  is^  both  in  its  fact  and  in  all  its 
eonneetions  I    We  do  well  to  scrutinize 
carefully  STery  item  relating  to  it  in  the 
diTine  record,  knd  endesTor  to  get  all 
the  probable  meaning  it  was  designed 
to  conTcy.  Let  us  with  that  intent  pause 
And  listen  to  the  iuTitation  spedally 
giTen  by  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre 
to  Peter  and  the  women:  **  Come  see  the 
fhM  vAere  ih$  Lord  lay/*    Each  of  the 
four  gospels  make  a  reference  to  it: 
Matthew  and  liark  recording  the  invita- 
tion, Luke  and  John  the  examination  re- 
ndting  from  the  inTitation(Matt.  xxviii : 
6;  Mark  xvi:  6;  Luke  xxiT:  12;  John  xx: 
5-8);  and  manifestly  there  is  some  pe- 
eoliar  foree  of  evidence  presented  in 
tkeinspeotaon  solicited.    There  seems 
to  be  a  Tscy  speeial  argument  in  favor  of 
tlM  fact  of  the  resurrection  in  that  ap- 
peal: "Come,  see  ih$  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."    Look,  and  be  satisfied— to 
pea^hrasa  it— that  the  dead  body  uxu 
Ura;  that  now,  it  is  not  only  gone,  but 
evidsnos  is  oondusively  before  you  to 
show  thai  U  wmd  away  qf  Useff,  and  is 


alive.  Look  at  these  grave-dothes,  and 
judge  as  to  the  fact  of  resurrection. 
The  last  gospel  is  the  most  minute  and 
specific  in  description,  and  the  point  of 
the  evidence  comes  out  there  most  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  general  impression  and  usual  in- 
terpretation of  this  language  is,  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  grave-clothes  alone  be- 
ing there,  was  evidence  that  He  had 
been  buried  there,  but  was  gone.  Then, 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  was  evidence  that  the  body 
bad  not  been  hastily  snatched  away.  If 
it  had  been  stolen,  no  cerements  would 
have  been  left  at  all;  or  taken  hastily, 
and  in  fear  of  discovery,  anything  left 
would  have  been  in  disorder.  Here, 
however,  in  the  very  presence  and  order 
of  these  remaining  garments,  was  evi- 
dence of  deliberation  and  apparent  per- 
sonal life. 

This  is  the  usual  interpretation.  But 
while  impressive,  we  believe  there  is 
still  a  more  forcible  view.  Let  us  re- 
mind ourselves,  in  looking  at  this 
whole  subject,  of  the  Oriental  method 
of  buriaL 

They  did  not  array  the  body  in  a 
loose  shroud,  or  its  ordinary  clothing, 
as  we  usually  do,  but  they  swathed  it 
in  fold  after  fold  of  linen,  fitting  tightly 
to  all  Jits  shape.  Thus,  when  Lazarus 
came  out  of  the  tomb  at  Christ's  com- 
mand, he  was  '*  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face  was 
bound  about  with  a  napkin,"  and  Jesus 
had  to  say  *'  loose  him,*'  before  he  could 
be  freed. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  be- 
lieve the  design  of  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  resurrection  is  to  tell  us, 
that  not  only  were  Christ's  grave-clothes 
there,  and  their  disposition  that  of  or- 
derliness, but,  farther  and  better,  that 
they  8iiU  retained  the  veryehape  qf  a  human 
body,  with  the  body  gone  out  of  them. 

Notice  in  confirmation  of  this,  the 
statement  so  minutely  made  about  the 
napkin,  that  it  was  *'  not  lying  with  the 
linen  clothes,  but  toropped  together  in  a 
vlace  by  Uatlf'  (John  xx:  7).  Beoalling 
what  was  said  about  the  napkin  around 
the  face  of  Lazarxia,  two  Ui^u^ja  «a^ 
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striking  in  that  statement:  First,  that 
it  was  "lofapped  tojree^"— not /oWad 
Hat,  bat  '*  wrapped'*  (that  is  the  foroe 
of  the  original,  as  seen  in  liatt.  xxrii: 
S9,  and  Lake  xxiii:  63),  as  retaining  <A« 
shapt  (/  ^  h^ad. 

Second,  it  was  '*\n  a  place  by  Uself.** 
Why  such  detail  aboat  soch  a  little 
thing,  except  to  show  that  it  not  only 
retained  the  form  of  the  head,  with  the 
head  gone  ont,  but  that  it  was  in  the 
nataral  place  of  the  head,  at  the  natural 
distance  from  the  other  wrappings  of  the 
body  proper?^ 

In  sympathy  and  farther  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  is  the  statement  con- 
nected with  the  weeping  Mary  (John 
xx:  12),  that,  *' stooping  down  and  look- 
ing into**  the  tomb,  '*  she  seeth  two 
angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  feel,  where  the 
body  of  Jesas  had  lain.**  How  should 
she  recognize  so  readily  which  was  the 
head  and  which  the  feet  in  the  glance 
of  the  moment,  except  for  some  palpa- 
ble cTidence  of  it  in  the  appearance  of 
the  remaining  raiment? 

In  this  view,  the  fact  of  the  Savior's 
resarrection  would  seem  to  have  come 
out  far  more  clearly  to  the  minds  of  the 
inspecting  disciples  than  under  the  or- 
dinary one.  The  marvel  which  would 
snggest  itself  to  them  was,  how  the 
grave-clothes  coald  present  that  shapely 
appearance  of  a  human  body  unless  the 
body  had  been  in  them ;  and  then,  how 
the  body  could  leave  them  in  that  shape 
without  superhuman  ability.  The  evi- 
dence was,  undoubtedly,  that  a  human 
body  had  been  there.  And  yet  no  other 
than  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  laid 
there.  But  it  was  gone,  and  still  the 
shape  was  there;  and  how,  under  any 
mere  ordinary  human  conditions,  could 
those  strips  of  linen,  unlike  a  shapely 
shroud,  retain  the  body  shape  without 
any  evidence  of  violence?  That  depar- 
ture, with  such  a  resuU,  clearly  argued 
supematurat  power. 

**T%e  place,"  with  this  interpretation, 
required  but  the  merest  glance,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  angels,  to  carry  its 
own  conviction  irresistibly  to  the 
2xiinds  of  the  troubled  seekers  after  the 


body  of  the  beloved  Master;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  reassuring  to  our  minds 
concerning  that  same  great  central 
truth  of  Christianity. 


EVANasLzzma  icsteods. 

a  bscobd  of  pebsonal  kxpkbisncis. 

Pt  Edwabd  McGltnn,  D.D.,*  Pastob  of 

St.  Stephen's  B.C.Chxtbch,  New  Yobx. 

In  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
arousing  interest  in  religion,  missions 
have  been  proved,  by  oxperience,  to  be 
extremely  advantageous.  The  so-called 
popular  missions  in  the  Catholic 
churches,  which  are  generally  held  by 
priests  of  religious  orders,  like  the  Jes- 
uits, Bedemptionists,  Dominicans,  Laz- 
arists,  Paulist  Fathers,  Passionists, 
Franciscans,  and  others,  may  be  said 
to  be  but  a  popular  form  of  the  famous 
so-called  Spiritui|l  Exercises  of  St  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola.  According  to  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, a  person  would  retire  to  some 
religious  house  for  a  month,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
spiritual  director,  make  daily  medita- 
tions four  or  five  times  a  day,  in  a  won- 
derfully logical  order,  beginning  with 
the  meditation  on  the  end  of  man's 
creation. 

The  Popular  Missions  are  but  a  popu- 
larization of  the  spiritual  exercises,  are 
conducted  on  the  same  plan,  and  both 
the  spiritual  exercises  and  the  missions 
are  but  a  more  frequent,  earnest  and 
cogent  preaching  of  great  spiritual  and 
gospel  truths.  The  missions  may  be 
said  to  resemble  the  *' revivals*'  in 
Protestant  churches.  Their  peculiar 
efficacy  comes  from  the  cogency  of  oft> 
repeated  truths  in  three  or  four  se1^ 
mons  a  day  for  one  or  two  weeks.  In 
these  missions  are  religious  exercises, 
prayers,  mass,  and  the  like,  attended  as 
far  as  possible  every  day.  Special  in- 
ducements and  facilities  are  given  to 
the  people  to  receive  the  sacraments  by 
making  a  good  confession  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  preparation  for  Holy 
Communion. 

The  increased  number  of  helpers  on 
such  occasions,  the  novelty  and  interest 
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«f  enriosiiy  in  hearing  new  and  elo* 
^aent  preachen,  who  are  trained  in  the 
X>eealiarl7  ferrent  preaching  best  snited 
for  missions,  contribnte  Tery  mnch  to 
the  attractiTeness  of  them. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  missions  are 
preceded  by  any  special  religions  ser- 
Tioes.  They  are  thoronghly  well  adyer- 
iised  for  weeks  before,  and  the  people 
are  exhorted  to  prepare  their  minds 
and  hearts  for  the  good  work  of  the 
mission. 

The  practical  means  suggested  for 
preserring  the  fruits  of  conversion,  oper- 
ated in  the  mission,  are  the  continued 
practice  of  meditation  on  these  truths 
which  the  people  have  been  taught,  the 
regular  and  devout  attendance  at 
church,  and  especially  the  frequent 
and  devout  receiving  of  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  Communion,  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  being  the  absolution 
received  on  making  a  good  confession. 

As  regards  the  best  method  of  reach- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  people  and  effect- 
ing the  greatest  spiritual  good,  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  whether  in  missions  or 
in  the  ordinary  parochial  preaching, 
the  best  preaching  is  that  which  gives 
plain,  simple,  homely  instruction  of 
gospel  truths  on  the  simple  ordinary 
duties  of  the  various  states  of  life,  of 
parents,  of  children,  employers,  em- 
ployees, and,  not  less  in  importance, 
the  instruction  which  helps  to 
strengthen  the  will  by  the  powerful 
inducements  held  out  by  the  examples, 
as  well  as  the  teachings,  of  Christ.  The 
urgings  of  the  motives  of  contrition  for 
sin  to  be  found  in  the  sufferings  which 
Christ  underwent  for  sin,  in  the  judg- 
ments which  He  threatens,  in  the  un- 
reasonableness and  turpitude  of  sin  as 
revealed  by  divine  truth,  and  especi- 
ally in  urging  the  highest  of  all  motives, 
viz.,  that  of  charity,  of  filial  love  of  God, 
which  drives  out  fear  and  makes  the 
service  of  God  a  pleasure  and  a  delight 
to  His  children. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  important 
for  preachers  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  tone  and  the  appearance  of  con- 
troversy. I  think  they  should  teach 
and  insinnate  the  truth,  and  to  answer 


and  remove  the  objections  to  th<)  truth, 
even  without  seeming  to  be  doing  so. 
It  grates  upon  the  religious  sense  of  the 
worshipper  to  hear  the  preacher  bring 
up  in  formidable  array  the  objections  of 
the  infidel  and  the  ungodly.  The 
proper  exposition  of  the  truth,  of  its 
beauty  and  its  attractiveness,  will  re- 
move the  objections  just  as  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  light  necessarily  dispels 
the  darkness. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
the  success  of  the  preacher  is  his  self- 
consciousness,  and,  when  it  becomes 
extremely  apparent,  it  is  simply  disas- 
trous. The  humblest  hearer  resents 
the  outrage  of  the  man  preaching,  not 
Christ  crucified,  but  preaching  himself 
Next,  he  should  be  earnest^  and  assume 
the  virtue  of  earnestness  if  he  have  it 
not.  Even  the  pagan  poet  *  was  wise 
enough  to  say: 

"If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must 
mourn  first  yourself." 

MISSI01TAB7  WOBZ  IN  AFBIOA. 

Bt  Henbt  M.  Staklet. 
[Mr.  Stanley,  the  celebrated  African  explorer, 
recently  made  a  brief  ^viait  to  this  conutry. 
Our  HoMiUETic  Bxvzsw  reporter,  in  an  inter- 
view with  him,  questioned  him  particularly  in 
reference  to  miaaionary  operations  and  prospects 
in  the  "  Dark  Continent"  He  replied,  in  sub- 
stance, briefly  as  follows.— Ez>e.1 

I'hk  strongest  competitor  against  the 
missionary  in  the  affections  of  the  blacks 
are  the  traders,  and  the  traders  have 
gin  with  them.  And,  if  tlie  missionary 
does  anything  in  the  way  of  trade,  he 
arouses  a  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  the  trader.  Hence,  you  have  all 
kinds  of  reports  from  these  traders 
about  the  missionaries,  and  many  bad 
reports  have  only  been  inspired  by 
trade  jealousies. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  mission- 
aries, as  a  class,  are  a  self-sacrificing 
lot  of  men.  Some  of  them  may  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  traders,  and  grumble 
that  the  traders  do  not  sacrifice  what 
they  have  gained  to  the  sentiments  by 
which  they  themselves  are  governed. 

As  to  practical  missionary  work,  the 
more  a    missionary    knows    when   he 
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oomas  to  Africa,  the  more  capable  he 
will  be  of  meeting  the  hostile  agencies 
by  which  he  will  feel  himself  sor- 
lonnded.  Bat  no  Missionary  Society 
oonld  ask  for  a  better  field  than  Africa; 
but  it  requires  pecnliar  methods  and 
means  to  inflaenoe  the  natives.  Wis- 
dom is  gained  by  experience.  Yon 
cannot  expect  an  ordained  minister  to 
enter  a  new  country  for  the  first  time 
and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  life  in  a  tropical  region. 
But  as  he  acquires  a  little  experience, 
he  adapts  himself  and  his  agendes  to 


the  people  according  to  the  light  he» 
gains.  The  natives  themselves  are* 
tractable  enough;  but  their  cupidity  is- 
the  great  stumbling-block.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  theolog- 
ical tenets,  or  to  gain  infiuence  over 
the  older  blacks.  The  most  that  can  be* 
done  is  to  instruct  the  children  in  the^ 
rudimentary  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  You  cannot  reach  to  any  ex* 
tent  the  old  pagans.  But  when  they^ 
have  died  out,  you  will  have  a  grown-u^ 
constituency,  civiliaed,  and  partially  or 
wholly  Christianized. 


EZGEANaiNa  VlliWS. 

fkt  pm  giom  Umgiu  to  tkemgkt,  and  dpt  ffi^m  U  wimgt. 


Pdpit  Power. 

The  secret  of  Moody's  power  has  been 
eagerly  sought  after  both  by  carious 
philosophers  and  by  preachers  ever 
since  he  began  his  wonderful  career. 
It  would  take  up  much  space  to  recapit- 
ulate the  numerous  explanations  that 
have  been  put  forth.  But  they  may  all 
be  comprehended  under  one  general 
head— peculiarities  of  the  preacher  or 
of  the  prenching.  A  very  ingenious 
and  even  artistic  suggestion  comes  from 
a  contributor  in  the  Homzlktig  Beview 
for  Jane.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this, 
as  well  as  many  other  of  Mr.  Moody's 
and  Mr.  8ankey*s  good  points,  might 
well  be  imitated  by  preachers  who 
covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  Never- 
theless, the  gift  of  revival  power  will 
not  be  found  among  all  these.  They 
are  as  feir  off  the  real  matter  as  any  of 
the  subterfuges  with  which  Samson  put 
off  Delilah.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  perfect  instrument  will  do  much  bet- 
ter—or may,  if  it  so  please  the  Lord — 
than  an  imperfect  one.  But  the  secret 
of  that  "power  from  on  high**  that 
supematurally  enforces  the  preaching 
of  Moody  and  Sankey,  lies  in  a  pecu- 
larity  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
mentioned.  If  I  assert  this  with  author- 
ity, it  is  the  authority  of  the  record  of 
Pentecost  and  of  the  example  of  every 
successful  evangelist  whom  I  can  call  to 
mind.  No  such  evangelist,  from  St.  Peter 
down  to  this  present,  has  attacked  the 
impenitent  world  but  through  a  peni- 


tent and  praying  church.  It  is  no  sin* 
gle-handed  conflict,  this  of  the  preacher 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Wherever 
it  is  left  so  by  a  spectator  church,  it- 
proves,  comparatively  at  leasts  a  Cedlure. 
The  success  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  wa» 
not  a  whit  more  extraordinary  than  th<^ 
ten-days'  prayer-meeting  of  the  whole- 
Church  at  Jerusalem  that  preceded  that 
glorious  day  of  divine  power.  Would 
it  be  hazardous  to  presume  that  if  the- 
whole  Church  were  now  to  unite  and 
tarry  as  then  in  supplication,  until  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high,  the- 
power  of  preaching  would  again  be  as- 
great  as  then,  and  that  in  the  mouths  of 
our  modern  myriads  of  preachers  over 
the  modern  millions  of  mankind  ? 

«« Ye  are  the  Ught  of  the  world.  **  *'  I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  superabun- 
dantly**— overflowing  and  quickening  all 
around.  (There  is  no  comparative  de- 
gree used  here,  such  as  appears  in. 
our  versions ;  the  signiflcance  of  th» 
iteptddov,  excesnive,  should  be  heed* 
ed.)  As  the  Word  is  ministered  to  th» 
world  through  the  testimony  (preach- 
ing) of  the  Church  :  so  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given  to  quicken  the  Word  and  the- 
world  through  the  fedth  and  interces- 
sion of  the  Church  in  her  Head.  Doubt- 
less there  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  Divine- 
economy  some  law  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  nature  of  supernatural 
things.  Who  can  say  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  in  the  world  is  not,  firom  first 
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40  last,  a  normfil  growth  from  faith  to 
:ikith,  an  nnbroken  sequenoe  of  apirit- 
oal  seed  and  fruit  in  man?  Oan  we 
doabt  that  with  every  new  generation 
•of  belieTers  added  to  the  great  family 
in  heaven  and  earth,  the  body  of  Christ 
18  growing  a  completer  organism  for  the 
-transmission  of  that  divine  vitality? 
Shall  I  be  overbold  if  I  oall  the  Ohurch 
A  spiritnal  battery,  whose  already  num- 
iMrless  onps  increase  by  myriads  every 
year  with  Ohrist  above  and  with  ns  be- 
low, all  united  by  the  nerves  of  a  com- 
mon life,  and  waiting  only  to  be  charged 
with  such  Pentecostal  or  millennial 
•eflluence  from  God  as  to  overpower  the 
world? 

But,  alas,  the  '* ground"  currents! 
Our  '*  elements "  differ  from  those  of 
ihe  electrical  battery,  in  that  each  is  a 
living  vessel,  ftree  to  exclude  or  to 
squander  the  divine  efEluence  that 
•otherwise  should  fill  the  world  with 
more  than  electric  light,and  strike  down 
unbelief  and  rebellion  with  more  than 
•«lectrical  discharges. 

The  practical  question  I  would  sug- 
-gest  is  this  :  Should  not  pastors  insist 
■as  inflexibly  as  evangelists  do,  on  repent- 
ance and  reconsecration  in  the  church 
4W  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  ef- 
fort for  the  salvation  of  those  that  are 
without— and  then  insist  on  a  continued 
«o-operation  in  prayers  and  labors? 
It  is  understood  that  the  evangelist  en- 
forces this  condition  by  refusing  to 
<x>me  on  any  other.  Why  not  pastors 
■also  make  conditions  ?  They  certainly 
•do  make  some  conditions.  Why  not 
ihis  one  above  all  ? 

Mr.  Moody  is  a  hard-hitting  preacher. 
Hard-headed,  like  an  enormous  batter- 
ing-ram, he  pounds  away  for  weeks  and 
months,  unwearied,  on  the  crumbling, 
tumbling  ramparts  of  unbelief  and 
43atan.  But  what  is  a  battering-ram, 
unmanned  ?    Kothing  more  were  he. 

New  York.       Williaic  0.  Gomast. 


^'BtadlBStlitt  BtUe  In  TnUlo  Wor^p." 

Br.  8.  H.  Kellogg,  in  his  brief  article 
•on  this  topic  (p.  491,  Dea  Hoiolxtio 
BiviKw),  has  struck  the  chord  which 
vibratee  in  the  experience  of  the  major- 


ity of  church-goers  in  this  generation. 

Sadly  true  are  his  words:  *<  In  most 
congregations  little  seems  to  be  made  of 
it  (reading  the  Holy  Scriptures);  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  part  of  the 
service  from  which  the  people  generally 
derive  less  benefit,** 

The  eccentric  wife  of  a  well-meaning 
pastor,  in  the  last  generation,  was  ac- 
customed not  to  enter  the  church  on 
Sunday  until  after  her  husband  had 
finished  his  long  prayer. 

To-day  many  doubtless  would  like  to 
remain  away  till  afier  the  Scriptures 
have  been  read— so  far  as  the  spiriiual 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  service  is 
concerned.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  heard 
church-goers  say  that  the  **  prdiminary 
exercises  **  had  no  attraction  for  them. 

While  a  student  in  college  and  semi- 
nary, I  was  pained  to  see  the  insignifi- 
cant place  assigned  to  God's  Word  in 
the  service  of  some  of  our  most  promi- 
nent churches.  This  lack  of  interest 
led  me,  on  entering  the  ministry,  to 
study  especially  the  chapter  or  passages 
— for  Areqnently  it  is  better  to  select 
three  or  four  passages  bearing  on  the 
topic  rather  than  the  chapter  contain- 
ing the  text — with  reference  to  interent- 
ing  the  people  in  this  part  of  service. 
The  occasion  for,  the  drcumstances  and 
purport  of,  as  well  as  the  thought  in  that 
particular  Scripture  being  thus  vividly 
in  my  mind,  I  can  more  readily  enlist 
the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  The 
emphasis  and  expression  are  studied  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  living  truth,  not 
omitting  prayer  in  and  through  the 
whole  preparation. 

One  great  help  is  found  in  having  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  every  one's  hand 
during  the  Scripture  -  reading.  We 
might  well  advocate,  in  this  connection, 
every  person  bringing  his  or  her  hand- 
Bible  to  God's  house. 

This  reading  of  Scripture  placed  in 
the  foreground,  as  of  prime  importance, 
would  not  only  lead  to  the  expository 
method  of  unfolding  the  Word — so 
much  superseded  in  this  day  by  textual 
and  topical  preaching — ^but  aid  greatly 
in  unifying  the  service. 

The  spiritual  help  Uk  Wi^  ^tAVst  V^ 
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tenfold  more  than  to  his  anditora,  ae 
he  spends  hours  in f tiding  upon  ih/tWord, 
while  thns  preparing  for  this  all-im- 
portant part  of  the  sanctuary  worship. 
Oonld  not  oar  theological  seminaries 
fittingly  give  special  attention  to  this 
reading  of  God's  Holy  Oracles,  and  aid 
in  this  mnoh-needed  reform  of  the  day  ? 
N9X0  York,    Fbkdjbbigk  J.  Stahlet. 


AiiTKnmowiont  of  SuljoetSi 

What  yon  say  in  the  Homilbtio  Bb- 
ynw  (Jan.,  p.  87),  on  announcing  the 
sermon-subject  a  week  before  preaching 
it,  and  on  the  committing  of  oneself  to 
a  series  of  sermons,  I  have  read  with 
much  interest,  and  concluded  to  offer 
for  publication  my  experience  along 
those  lines:  I  entered  the  ministry  fif- 
teen years  ago  with  strong  prejudice 
against  preyious  announcement  of  text 
or  subject,  and  an  absolute  fear  of  a 
series  of  sermons.  And  these  held  com- 
plete sway  for  several  years,  until  I 
broke  away  from  both,  by  degrees  at 
first,  but  effectually  at  last,  with  more 
or  less  of  failures,  but  with  growing 
confidence  and  conviction  in  the  vitality 
of  the  new  plan. 

My  first  series  was  on  Atheism ;  its 
Absurdity,  its  Origin,  its  Fearfulness. 
The  second  was  ten  sermons  on  Solo- 
mon, the  third  was  eight  sermons  on 
Joshua — all  of  these  preached  during 
my  pastorate  in  Staunton,  Ya. 

In  the  winter  of  1885,  my  first  year  in 
this  pastorate,  I  made  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing series  running  as  follows:  Spiritual 
Besurrection,  John  v:  25;  Christ's  Be- 
tnrn  to  this  Earth,  1  Thess.  iv:  15-17; 
The  Besurrection  Body,  Phip.  iii:  21; 
The  Death  of  the  Soul,  £z.  xviii:  20, 
21;  The  Overthrow  of  Death,  1  Oor.  xv: 
54-^7;  The  Lost  Soul  after  Death,  Luke 
xiii:  28,  29;  The  Saints  Beign  in  Life, 
Bom.  v:  17-21;  The  Bighteous  Satisfied 
in  the  End,  Ps.  xvii:  15. 

Last  winter  I  made  another  series, 
preached  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  ad- 
dressed especially  to  young  men,  as 
follows:  A  Boyal  Standard  of  Life,  2 
Kings  xxii:  2 ;  Nature  and  the  Bible, 
Kings  xxii:  2;  Our  Belief  in  the  Super- 
natural, 2  Oor.  iv:  17,  18;  Our  Knowl- 


edge of  the  Supernatural,  1  Oor.  ii:  9, 10; 
The  Testimony  of  the  Human  Heart, 
Ps.  xl :  17 ;  The  Arguments  for  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible,  Deut.  xxxii: 
29,  31 ;  Belief  in  the  Scripture  Acts,  xxvi : 
27;  The  Bible's  Appeal  to  Young  Men. 
Ps.  iii:  1-7;  The  Mistakes  of  Young 
Men,  Mark  x:  21,  22. 

This  is  as  Car  as  I  have  gone  as  yet  in 
trying  a  series  of  sermons,  excepting 
that  several  times  I  have  found  myself 
running  a  series  for  four  or  five  con- 
seoutive  Sundays  without  any  previous 
intention  on  my  part.  But  I  believe  iu 
them,  and  believe  it  a  good  thing  to  an- 
nounce them  beforehand,  and  commit 
yourself  to  thenL  These  were  all  an- 
nounced at  the  first,  and  then  each 
Sunday  the  one  for  a  week  hence.  And 
that,  too,  when,  for  the  most  part,  noth- 
ing was  in  hand  save  the  subject  and 
text,  and  not  one  of  them  was  written 
out,  or  put  on  paper  at  all,  nntil  after  it 
was  preached.  It  was  hard  work,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  joyous.  The  seriea 
on  Solomon  was  the  most  difficult; 
would  have  been  abandoned  more  than 
once  except  for  kind  words  of  cheer 
from  hearers,  and  a  manifest  increase  of 
interest  in  the  congregation,  and  a  de- 
termination to  push  it  through.  One 
of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  South, 
wrote  me  he  was  preaching  a  series  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  found 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  himself 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  held  to  a  given 
line,  and  made  to  follow  it^ 

My  first  series  was  followed  by  a- 
wonderful  work  of  grace,  which  waa 
helped  on  by  it  and  other  things,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  addition  to  my^ 
church  of  135  members.  Just  midway 
the  last  series,  and  the  one  before  it,  a- 
most  delightful  work  of  grace  sprang: 
up  among  my  people  here,  which  added 
each  time  several  to  the  Church.  In. 
each  of  these  series,  excepting  the  last, 
and  those  on  Solomon  and  Joshua,  not 
only  was  the  subject  announced  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  but  the  oongrega- 
gation  were  requested  to  seek  the 
Scriptures  during  the  intervening  week, 
for  the  text  which  they  would  deem  best 
suited   to  the  subject.     This   had  i^ 
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happy  «ffeoi,  and  oontribnted  mnoh  to 
the  good  resnltB.  Whenever  God's 
word  is  sfcadied  and  honored,  good  is 
sore  to  follow.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
Tinoed  of  the  Talne,  to  preacher  and 
people,  of  good  strong  series,  at  least 
onoe  a  year,  preached  in  the  best  season 
of  the  year.  Some  subjects  should  be 
neither  announced  nor  preached  from, 
but  surely  there  is  decided  gain  in 
preTiously  announcing  a  good  subject 
Mho,  Ala.  J.  M.  Fsoer. 


Tht  FaraUe  of  the  Founds. 

AGBmCISM. 

The  parable  of  the  <*  Talents,**  and 
that  of  the  *'  Pounds,**  are  often  spoken 
of  as  one  and  the  same,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  distinct  and  quite  unlike  in 
marked  particulars.  In  the  January 
TlrMJw.mrwn  (••  Pray cr-Mee ting  Service'*), 
there  is  an  instance  of  this  confusion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  text  (Luke  xix:  13), 
"Occupy  till  I  come;'*  the  question  is 
asked:  "Occupy  what?"  The  answer 
given  is^  "  Whatsoever  the  Lord  sees  fit 
to  intrust  to  our  keeping.  The  trusts 
are  different  in  kind,  and  different  in 
degree."  Ab  a  general  proposition  this 
is  true;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  any 
legitimate  exposition  of  the  text.  In  the 
parable  reoorded  in  Luke,  one  pound, 
and  only  one,  is  given  to  each  individ- 
uaL  A  common,  equal  blessing  is 
granted  to  all.  The  servants  share  alike 
in  the  trust.  In  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  there  is  a  diversity  of  gifts, 
•«  five  "  to  one,  •*  two  "  to  another, "  one  '* 
to  a  third.  It  would  appear  that  the 
writer  oonfused  the  two  parables.  The 
*'  pound  "  of  Luke  does  not  stand  for 
ability,  but  opportunity.  Under  the 
gospel  the  same  blessed  privileges  are 
aooorded  to  alL  Bruce,  in  commenting 
on  this,  says  the  aim  is  "  not  money- 
making;  but  character  making."  Dr. 
Tajlor  in  his  recent  book  on  the  **  Par- 
ables of  our  Savior,"  very  properly  re- 
markSy  "For  this  purpose  he  has  given 
each  hponmd  ;  that  is,  the  common  bless- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  its  opportunities." 

Maidm  Man,        Wiujs  P.  Odzll. 

TfPTiT  TO  OBinCXSM. 

The  writer  professedly    treats  his 


prayer-meeting  subjects  topically  and 
not  textually.  He  does  not  aim  to  ex- 
pound the  passages  referred  to,  but  to 
apply  the  lessons  they  suggest.  He 
bases  each  topic  on  one  or  more  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  seeks  to  give  the  spirit 
and  practical  force  of  the  Scripture,  or 
Scriptures  referred  to,  and  not  a  strict 
exegesis.  It  had  been  better,  perhaps, 
in  this  instance,  to  have  given  the  addi- 
tional reference.  Matt,  xxv:  14-30.  The 
two  parables  are  essentialty  alike  in 
form,  in  spirit,  and  in  practical  teaching. 
The  one  great  lesson  taught  in  both  para- 
bles is  that  of  stewardship  and  rigid  ac- 
countability. The  question  of  '*  diver- 
sity," or  inequality,  is  a  minor  one.  And 
this  simple,  grand  lesson  is  the  one  en- 
forced in  the  topic  referred  to.  Had  we 
space,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  critic's  interpretation  of  the  one 
pound  as  meaning  the  same  to  all  under 
the  gospel,  is  contrary  to  fact;  we  see 
an  endless  variety  and  degree  of  condi- 
tion and  opportunity  in  the  enjoyment 
of  **  the  common  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel." There  is  really  as  much  differ- 
ence here  as  in  the  parable  of  the  *'  Ten 
Talents."  J.  M.  8. 


PronimeiatioiL 

Apropos  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  pronun- 
ciations (HomzlxucBeview.  Jan., p.  72), 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  and  com- 
pare the  pronunciation  of  a  few  Scrip* 
tural  proper  names  as  given  by  Dr. 
Young,  in  his  Concordance,  and  Dr. 
Webster,  in  his  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
latest  edition.  Here  are  the  name 
selected  at  random: 

Young:  O-ne-si'-mus. 

Young:  O-ne-si-pho'-rus. 

Young:  Phil-e'-mon. 

Young:  A-qui'la.  4 

Young :  A-rist'-ar-chus. 

Young:  Ep-a-phro-di'-tus. 

Webster:  O-nes'i-mus. 

Wibster:  One'e-siph'o-rus. 

Webster:  Phi-le'mon. 

Webster:  Aq'ui-la. 

J^tbster:  Ar'-is-tar'chus. 

Webster:  £-paph'ro-ditus. 

These  are  simply  specimens  of  varia- 
tions, and  I  ask,  in  such  a  case^  who  ^ 
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5.  In  each  heart  there  is  a  coDscious- 
ness  of  sin. 

II.      How      THIS     BiTTSBNKSS       MAT      BE 
CHANGED  TO  SWSETNESR. 

Faith  in  Christ 

1.  Makes  physical  sufferings  trivial. 

2.  Assures  ns  of  hopes  and  advan- 
tages infinitely  more  important  than 
those  which  perish  through  death. 

3.  Introduces  us  to  the  friendship  of 
all  heaven,  and  this  for  all  eternity. 

4.  Makes  to  know  that  Christ,  our 
hniXhiiTy  and  God,  our  fathert  dominate 
all  other  realities  in  the  world  to  come. 

5.  It  clothes  ns  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

O  death,  where  Ih  thy  sting  ?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ? 

BeTiTftl  SerTice. 

What  Men  MAy  Have. 
[By  WaylAnd  Hoyt.  D.D.  [Baptistl.PhiladelphiA]. 
In  whom  we  have  redenq>iUm  through  hia 

bloody  the  forgiveMS8  of  nas,  cuxxirding 

to  his  grace, — Eph.  i:  7. 

1.   What  men  may  have. 

*  *  Bedem  ption  '* — one  element  of 
which  is  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

U.  When  men  may  have  it. 
'    Now:  in  whom  toe  have  redemption — 
present  time. 

IIL  How  men  may  have  it. 

Through  His  Word. 

IV.  How  much  men  may  have. 

According  to  the  riches  of  His  grace. 


Commnnion  SerTice. 

Sacbamentaij  Meditation. 

The  InaUtution  of  the  Lord^s    Siqpper, — 

1  Cor.  xi:  23-26. 

Meditation  upon  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  is  the  best  preparation  for 
its  celebration.  Having  rebuked  the 
Corinthians  for  their  erroneous  observ- 
ance of  it,  Paul  set  them  right  by  the 
simple  narration  of  the  original  insti- 
tution. 

**  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you."  The 
sacrament  is  not  merely  man's  me- 
morial of  the  Master,  but  of  His  ap- 
pointment and  provision.  Difference 
between  **  A  Lord  Supper  *'  and  "The 
Lord's  Supper."  A  Washington  Ban- 
quet may  be  given  by  anybody  in  his 


honor;  but  Washington'sBanquet  would 
signify  one  which  he  had  given. 

"  The  same  nighi  in  which  he  was  &e- 
trayed.**  He  instituted  it.  The  order 
which  a  general  should  give  in  the  ex- 
treme crisis  of  the  battle  would  be  an 
imperative  one.  This  command  of 
Christ  was  given  at  the  crisis  of  the 
conflict  between  Heaven  and  Hell  on 
the  field  of  His  heart.  Therefore,  it  is 
one  to  which  obedience  is  urgent— a 
chief  duty.  • 

It  has  also  the  further  urgency  of  a 
dying  request. 

**  TFTten  he  had  given  thanks"  Note  a 
contrast : — We  give  thanks  before  we 
take  the  bread  which  is  to  sustain  our 
lives;  He  before  taking  that  which 
symboled  His  speedy  death.  How 
much  He  loved,  to  be  thankful  that  He 
might  even  die  for  ns !  If  He  gave 
thanks  at  such  a  time,  how  thankful 
ought  we  to  be  when  we  take  it  as  the 
symbol  of  our  eternal  life  I 

**  This  is  my  body"  Bepresents  it. 
And  much  more;  as  the  body  is  that 
with  which  the  spirit  associates,  so 
Christ's  spirit  is  always  present  at  the 
communion-table  of  the  foithfuL 

*  •  Broken  for  you, "  Whatever  Christ's 
death  signified,  it  was  on  our  account 
He  was  made  a  curse;  we  are  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  He  being 
made  a  curse  for  us;  penalty  discharged. 

"  This  do  in  remembtxtnce  of  me."  We 
are  apt  to  be  selfish  even  in  our  re- 
ligious desires,  thinking  of  our  gain, 
our  pardon,  our  help,  our  hope  of 
heaven.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do  some- 
thing just  for  love  of  Christ,  to  remem- 
ber Him  and  forget  ourselves. 

'*  This  cup  is  Vie  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,**  The  cup  has  been  nsed  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship  and  fealty  in  the 
customs  of  all  people.  Blood  covenants 
among  ancient  peoples.  Wine,  from 
its  color,  substituted  for  blood  {fAdu 
Trumbull's  «*  Blood  Covenant)." 

**New  Covenant"  contrast  with  the 
Old  Covenant.  It  is  our  covenant,  too; 
but  chiefly  His  covenant  with  ns:  like 
the  rainbow  to  Noah,  the  stars  to  Abra- 
ham, implying  their  faith,  but,  more 
significantly,  God's  promise  to  them. 
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••  Shiem  ikb  Lar^s  d&Oh,"  The  saora- 
ment  designed  io  be  a  publie  senrioe,  a 
witnessing  before  the  world. 

'*  UtiiU  ke  eofM.**  Not  merely  a  me- 
morial of  the  past,  and  a  present  com- 
monion,  bat  an  anticipation.  An  an- 
ticipation  for  the  Christian's  own  heart; 
He  will  oome  soon  to  each  of  as.  A 
heralding  of  hope  to  the  world.    Sacra- 


mental obsenrances  are  like  the  high 
mountain-peaks  which  catch  the  rays  of 
the  coming  snnrise,  while  the  valleys  and 
plains  are  yet  in  the  night  darkness. 

Eating  and  drinking  untDorthUy,  only  if 
without  faith  and  consecrated  purpose. 
To  catch  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  as 
above  indicated,  is  to  be  made  worthy 
partakers. 


Livma  ISSUES  fob 

WorUsg-Hen  and  the  OhurcL 

Bt  William  O.  MoDowzll.* 
Among  working-men  the  feeling  ex- 
ists that,  somehow,  the  Church  fails  to 
meet  their  case.  But  they  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  and  pleased  with 
the  breadth  of  view,  generosity  and  in- 
telligence with  which  the  pulpit  has 
dealt  with  these  questions,  in  compan- 
ion with  the  narrowness,  unfairness  and 
ignorance  that  has  been  shown  by  the 
occupants  of  the  pews  that  pay  the  high- 
est rent.  They  believe  that  clergymen 
should  study  books  less  and  humanity 
more.  Whenever  a  teacher  enters  a 
school  or  coUege,  and  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  control  or  the  management 
of  institutions,  he  steadily  strives,  as  he 
himself  advances,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard, and  as  he  elevates  the  standard 
he  removes  himself  further  and  further 
from  the  mass  of  scholars. 

Edwin  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
left  a  fortune  to  endow  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute; he  did  it  that  the  mechanic, 
working  with  his  hands,  might  have  a 
place  where  his  head  could  be  taught 
to  aid  his  hand.  The  teachers  in  charge 
have  elevated  the  standard  of  that  which 
is  to  be  taught  there  until  it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  men  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Edison  and  Weston,  the 
most  representative  mechanics  in  the 
country,  ooald  attend  a  course  of  in- 
itruetion  there  with  benefit.    So  it  has 
been  with  the  Church.    With  their  fine 
buildings,  and  all  the  expensive  para- 
phernalia that  goes  to  make  up  and  sus- 
tdn  a  ohardh,  they  have  put  themselves 
tway  fhim  the  A,  B,  C*s  of  religion. 
Where  one  man  ciin  attend  Stevens  Id- 
Biitnte  with  benefit,  there  are  thousands 
*  la  aa  interview  for  TBsHomunic  Sxviiw, 


FVLFIT  TBEATlQiKT. 

of  children  that  want  to  learn  the  very 
rudiments  of  mechanics.  And  so,  where 
one  man  and  his  family  can  afford  to 
attend  and  be  benefitted  by  the  Church, 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  for  whom 
there  is  no  place  to  go,  so  far  as  the 
Church  invites,  where  men  can  come 
and  be  really  free  and  equal.  True, 
there  are  mission  churches  and  mission 
schools,  but,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
objects  of  charity,  they  stay  away. 

The  Church's  influence  with  the 
masses,  instead  of  growing,  lessens. 
While  the  expense  of  the  Church  is  so 
great  and  above  the  masses,  the  expense 
of  the  newspaper  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  is  always  within  reach  of  the  work- 
ing-man. If  you  want  to  know  what  is 
the  great  educational  institution  of  the 
day,  patronized  more  largely  than  any 
other  by  the  masses,  I  would  tell  you  to 
go  to  the  office  of  any  great  daily  paper 
and  ask  them  the  comparative  sale  of 
their  Sunday  edition  with  their  regular 
week-day  edition. 

But  working-men  are  surprised  at 
how  much  the  attendant  of  the  wealthy 
churches  has  had  to  take  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  been  willing  to  take  from 
the  preacher. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I 
think,  so  far  as  the  American  priests 
are  concerned,  they  recognize  the  evils 
from  which  the  working-men  suffer.  So 
far  as  the  Italian  government  of  the 
Church  is  concerned,  I  should  say,  No. 
American  Catholic  workmen  are  arriving 
at  the  point  where  they  realize  that  the 
foreign  or  Bomish  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  organized  in  a  way 
that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  every  prin- 
ciple and  theory  of  Democracy,  wi^  "L 
expect  to  see  the  day,  and  V\i%X  ao^xx^ 
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when  there  will  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
Ghnrchy  and  a  Democratic  Oatholic 
Church,  txxB  ^^orpuiX^  txxB  dei;  when  the 
Pope,  selected  by  the  voice  or  ballot  of 
the  Catholic  people,  will  be  accepted  as 
the  most  legitimate  heir  of  St.  Peter. 

Such  a  movement,  when  once  started, 
will  be  spread  over  the  United  States, 
Ireland  and  England ;  would  have  a  large 
following  in  Canada,  France  and  Ger- 
many; smaller  in  Spain,  Italy,  South 
Am  erica  and  Mexico;  but  would  steadily 
extend  and  gprow,  and  would  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  spreading 
Jeffersonian  Democratic  ideas  through 
out  the  world.  There  is  a  natural  conflict 
between  Democracy  and  aristocracy 
that  will  continue  until  the  world  is 
ruled  both  in  Church  and  State  by  the 
few  or  the  many. 

Infidelity  and  scientific  unbelief  has 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Church's 
influence  among  the  working-men.  The 
Church,  as  it  is  organized  and  divided 
into  denominations,  and  belittled  by 
those  divisions,  has  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing, or  has  failed  to  develop  great 
leaders  of  thought,  while  the  "  scientific 
view  **  has  its  Huxley,  its  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, its  Darwio.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
mechanic.  The  steam-engine  has  been 
revolutionizing  the  economics  of  the 
world.  Workmen  have  discovered  that 
something  was  wrong.  While  they  were 
inventing  machines  that  more  than 
thought,  that  could  not  make  a  mistake, 
they  found  the  product  of  their  labor 
commanding  less  and  less.  The  machine 
that  did  the  work  of  one  hundred  men 
was  so  perfect  that  a  child  could  attend 
npon  it.  They  found  that  out  of  one 
thousand  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, or  what  not,  of  the  loved  past, 
each  with  his  own  little  shop,  buying 
his  own  raw  material,  adding  his  labor 
and  selling  his  product,  the  steam- 
engine,  with  attendant  machinery,  has 
compelled  the  closing  of  the  thous- 
and little  shops.  Out  of  their  num- 
ber it  has  created  one  or  two  of  our 
latter-day  ''Employers  (or  Barons)  of 
Labor."  Ten  to  fifteen  of  their  num- 
ber become  bosses  or  "  Counts  "  of  labor. 
They  do  all  the  thinking  that  the  ma- 


chinery requires.  Kine  hundred  and 
eighty  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
become  mere  attendants  on  machines. 
Soon  the  *<  Baron  "  finds  that  man-labor 
is  too  expensive,  and  first  woman  and 
then  child  labor  is  substituted.  In  the 
feudal  system  of  the  past  they  had  their 
kings,  barons  and  knights.  Each  had 
their  mutual  obligation  to  the  other. 
In  establishing  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  our  fathers  said  all  men 
shall  be  '*  free  and  equal.*'  Our  officers 
shall  be  the  public  servants.  For  fifty 
to  sixty  years  this  was  so.  The  steam- 
engine  revolutionized  all  this  and  de- 
veloped the  latter-day  baron.  He  knows 
(except  in  rare  cases  like  Fairbanks  and 
the  Cheneys)  nothing  of  the  mutual 
obligation  that  should  exist  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  The  work- 
ing-man to  him  is  a  mere  necessary  evil, 
and  when  he  is  discharged  he  can  go  to 
the  poor-house  or  die  without  the  manu- 
facturer feeling  any  obligation  on  his 
part.  Under  the  system  of  slavery,  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged  was  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  owner.  Under  this 
later-day  condition  of  afOEkirs,  even  this 
obligation  does  not  exist. 

Out  of  and  evolved  by  this  condition  of 
affairs  came  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
first  remedy,  or  rather  a  hunting  after 
or  searching  for  a  remedy,  they  proposed 
was  education:  Educate  yourselves  so 
as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  great 
problem  with  which  all  are  at  the  present 
time  compelled  to  deal,(Aai  \»  how  to  make 
a  republic  a  universal  good.  The  result  is, 
the  greatest  educational  institution  ex- 
isting in  America  at  the  present  time  is 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Next, control  bad 
habits  and  have  no  extravagances.  Make 
the  savings  that  are  wasted  for  things 
that  are  not  necessary,  like  mm  and 
tobacco,  the  stepping-stone  that  shall 
lift  the  workimg-man  from  what,  with 
these  habits,  have  been  his  limitations. 

In  order  to  carry  out  safely  these  two 
ideas,  they  excluded  absolutely  from 
membership  any  man  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  production  or  sale 
of  liquor.  Before  the  Knights  of  Labor 
established  their  meeting  -  rooms,  the 
only  place  in  which  the  working-men 
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eonld  meet  and  hold  disonssions  was 
the  oomer  liquor  saloon,  where  he  had 
no  rights  nnless  he  expended  money  in 
the  place.  By  establishing  rooms  from 
which  tbe  mm-seller  was  exdnded,  the 
working-man  could  haye  his  discussions 
free  firom  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Next,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  law- 
yer, cTcn  while  a  legislator,  or  an  exeeu- 
tiTc  ofiicer,  is  permitted  to  accept  re- 
tainers; in  other  words,  that  a  lawyer 
while  a  law-maker,  or  an  executive  offi- 
cer, can  be  a  licensed  bribe-taker,  they 
excluded  him  from  membership  and 
from  the  benefit  of  their  Tote  until  such 
time  as  the  law  of  the  land  shall  say 
that  during  the  term  of  his  office  he 
shall  cease  to  accept  retainers,  or  be  in 
any  way  professionally  employed. 

In  the  place  Of  litigation,  in  their  fun- 
damental theories,  they  advance  the 
idea  of  arbitration.  Their  misfortune 
has  been  that  their  growth  has  been 
Tery  rapid,  and  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  by  members  before  they  realized 
that  it  was  an  educational  and  not  a 
"striking'*  or  a  "boycotting"  institu- 
tion that  they  had  joined.  And,  being 
a  secret  organization,  they  have  been 
Judged  by  the  mistakes  of  the  few  that 
have  stood  out  more  conspicuously  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

In  my  home-dty  (Newark,  N.  J.), 
working-men  are  saving  and  adding  to- 
gether their  pennies  that  they  may  have 
a  hall   of  their  own  f^om  which  the 
rum-seller  can  be  excluded.    In  attend- 
ing their  union  meetings,  every  one  of 
them  pass  by  place  after  place,  built 
in  the  most  fitting  form  for  the  purpose 
dedicated  to  the   everlasting  good  of 
mankind,  with  a  teacher  in  charge,  who 
has  deroted  his  life  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  and  yet  this  place,  this 
Church — yes,  ten  thousand  of  churches 
—are  closed  and  idle,  unused  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  working-men, 
that  so  greatly  needs  this  same  wasted 
room  must  pass  by  the  closed  and  locked 
doors.  The  capital  invested  in  churches 
is  possibly  greater  than  the  capital  in- 
vested in  drinking  saloons, but  the  Devil 
never  locks  his  doors. 


In  my  judgment,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  drunkenness  in  America  is  due, 
not  to  the  fact  that  men  love  alcohol, 
but  to  the  social  habit,  the  noble  fact 
that  man  loves  his  fellow-men,  and  the 
rum-seller,  taking  advantage  of  this,  . 
furnishes  him  the  social  place  at  the 
cost  of  what  he  calls  being  '*  social." 
Before  the  victim  knows  it,  the  demon 
Alcohol  has  planted  the  appetite  within 
him,  made  him  an  enemy  of  sel^  of 
family,  of  Church,  of  State,  and  of  his 
Maker. 

Send  your  ministers  out  into  the  tene- 
ment-houses, the  homes  and  several 
gathering-places  of  the  poor,  then  throw 
open  wide  all  of  your  church  doors  and 
let  your  teachers,  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  from  contact  with  the 
world,  see  to  it^that  **  the  house  of  Gk>d  " 
is  a  more  attractive  spot  for  God's  chil- 
dren than  the  Devil's  workshop. 


The  Purification  of  Oar  Pditics. 

That  there  is  need  of  purification,  a 
pressing,  universal  need,  is  admitted  by 
all,  except  those  who  make  politics  a 
trade,  which,  alas !  have  grown  to  be  a 
host  in  our  day.    Various  means  have 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  to 
rid  us  of  the  serious  and  even  alarming 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  political 
management.    Some  of  these  methods 
have  been  tried,  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, but  with  no  satisfactory  results. 
The  "  Caucus  "  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  bane  of  modem  politics,  and 
substitutes  for  it  have  been  suggested 
and  urged  from  time  to  time  by  those 
who  desire  to  effect  a  thorough  reform. 
But  &s  yet  no  substitute  has  been  found 
to  answer  the  end.     "Bings,"  corrupt 
to  the  core  and  arrogant  as  a  Bussian 
autocrat,  continue  to  dominate  the  cau- 
cus, and  the  party, and  to  fill  the  majority 
of  our  offices,  and  control  the  legisla- 
tion   and  politics   of  our   municipal, 
State  and  National  governments. 

Mb.  B.  H.  Dana,  in  The  Forum  (Jan., 
1887),  discusses  the  question  of  Bemedy 
in  a  highly  sensible  and  suggestive  way. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  thechief  state- 
ments in  this  brief  paper.  The  evil  is 
due,  he  says,  to  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  politioUn,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  preaching  better  morals  to  this  class 
while  we  allow  dishonesty  to  be  profit- 
able. The  only  effectnal  remedy  is  to 
stop  the  means  of  support  of  the  pro- 
fessional politician.  The  nse  of  money 
in  buying  ballots  and  offices  is  the  root 
of  the  evil.  After  discussing  the  seyeral 
classes  of  remedies  which  have  beeb 
proposed,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
partially  tried,  including  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bacon's  How  to  Defeat  Party  Despot- 
ism, the  Beform  of  the  Caucus,  Fewer 
Elections,  Minority  Bepresentations, 
and  the  Extension  of  Civil  Service  Be- 
form, he  favors  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish system.  It  is  known  as  Sir  Henry 
James'  Act,  and  was  passed  in  1883: 

"  It  WM  prepared  with  the  atmost  can  in  the 
full  li^t  of  experience.    The  chief  fcatoree  of 
that  law,  M  it  now  stands,  axe.  that  it  deflnee 
what  are  legal  acts  and  expenditoree;  limite. 
under  penalties ,    the   total   amount  of  even 
strictly  legal  expenses ;  requires  fall  accounts  to 
be  filed  by  all  candidates,  and  opens  the  courts 
for  trying  election  petitions.    Among  the  cor- 
rupt and  illegal  practices  are  included  many  acts 
of  only  doubtful  morality,  as  treating,  hiring  ve- 
hides  to  carry  voters  to  the  poUa.  paying  rates 
or  registration  fees  of  voters  to  induce  them  to 
vote,  promising  office  or  employment,  having 
the  committee-room  in  a  public-house,  or  in  di- 
rect in-door  connection  with  one,  etc.    The  law- 
ful expenses   are  enumerated   in   detail    and 
doubly  restricted;  first,  the  number  of  agents, 
polling-agents,  clerks,  messengers  (all  with  lim- 
ited remuneration),  and  committee-rooms  are 
restricted  according  to  the  number  of  polling- 
places;  and,  secondly,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
total  expenditures,  including  personal  expenses 
connected  with  the  election,  and  any  excess  is 
ofitBelfan "illegal "expenditure.  Theacoonnts 

^< 

EDITO&IAL 
FlftglarisixL 

**  I  desire,  in  good  fidth,  to  ask  you.  Messrs. 
Editors,  two  questions  to  guide  me  in  the  use 
of  a  part  of  the  excellent  material  you  furnish 
us  in  the  Homzlkxio  Bkvuw. 

1.  "  Would  the  use  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Dr. 
Sherwood's  Prayer-Meeting  Service  be  con> 
sidered  plagiarism,  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood  f 

"  3.  The  same  question  in  relation  to '  Hints  at 
the  Meaning  of  Texta.'  A  Subbobibbb." 

A.    1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 

rule  that  would  apply  to  all  individual 

oases.    We  should  not  hesitate  to  take 

into  the  Prayer-meeting  regularly  Dr. 

S.'s  topic  for  the  evening,  and  his  sug- 


filed  moat  be  aigned  and  awom  to  by  the  candi- 
date, whether  elected  or  defeated,  as  well  as  by 
his  agent  These  accounts  must  state  where  all 
money,  etc.,  came  from  and  went  to,  with 
Touchers,  names,  addresses,  etc. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  indirect  payments  whieh 
might  not  appear  on  the  aooounts,  all  money, 
etc.,  must  be  paid  through  the  agent     The 
agent* s  name  and  address  must  at  the  outset 
be  both  published  and  given  to  a  public  election 
officer,  and  both  candidate  and  agent  moat  de* 
Clare  that  except  as  appears  in  the  aooounts 
filed,  they  have  not  nor  has  any  person,  chib, 
association,  etc.,  to  their  best  knowledge  and 
belief,  given  anything  '  onaooonnt  or  in  respect 
of  the  conduct  of  the  election.'     Nay,  moxe. 
they  must  satisfy  the  court  (in  a  oontested  case) 
that  they  used  all  practicable  means  to  prevent 
■uch  indirect  payments.    A  summary  of  the  ao- 
oounts is  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
aooounts  in  full  are  kept  on  file,  subject  to  pub- 
lic inspection  on  payment  of  a  shilling.    The 
penalties  are  not  only  severe  in  the  way  of  fines 
and  even  imprisonment  but 'they  include  the 
unseating  of  the  successful  candidate,  and  tem- 
porary disfranchisement  of  every  one  impli- 
oated  in  these  illegal  expenditures.    If  any  of 
the  oflTenders  be  licensees,  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  license:  if  professional  men, 
they  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  their 
profeesion.    The  election  petition  is  tried  in 
court,  and  any  candidate,  or  one  or  more  voteni, 
may  be  the  petitioners.    The  proceedings  are 
simple;  there  is  no  delay,  any  witness  can  be 
Bunmoned,  and  the  only  obstacle  is  the  require- 
ment of  abend  for  costs,  in  order  to  protect  a 
member  fairly  elected  from  being  put  to  un- 
necessary expense  in  defence  of  his  seat*    The 
passage  of  such  a  law  would  be  opposed  by  poll- 
ticians  here.  They  would  call  it  'un-American,' 
and  an  interference  with  personal  liberty;  but 
I  believe  the  American  people  will  quickly  see 
that  it  means  true  freedom  to  the  voter  and  a 
fkir  chance  for  men  of  moderate  means.    What 
is  needed  now  i»— agitation." 


NOTSS. 
gestions  upon  it,  and  either  read  and 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  (the  source  of 
the  topic  and  treatment  being  under- 
stood by  the  meeting),  or  in  treating 
the  topic  make  a  free  use  of  his  thon^ts, 
changing  and  adapting  them  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, giving  the  outline  and  the 
force  of  his  preparation,  but  not  ser- 
vilely following  his  form  of  expression. 
We  know  that  many  pastors  pursue  this 
course,  and  feel  no  hesitancy  in  doing 
so. 

*  The  law  proved  a  complete  snooen  in  Sng- 
land  during  the  recent  Parliamentary  elections. 
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ubalMitiaUy  the  fame  ooorae  may 
opted  with  the  •«Hint8.*'  They 
ren  m  '<  ffints,"  snggesfcionB,  only, 
BonsideTedy  studied,  modified,  not 
)ly  adopted  and  need  as  a  whole. 
kur  onrselTes,  if  we  fonnd  a  brief 
on  among  the  "Hints,"  jast 
we  wanted,  and  which  we  conld 
ipTOTe  upon,  we  should  not  hesi- 
0  make  it  the  basis  of  a  sermon, 
preach  it  to  onr  people.  With 
inee  "  we  should  feel  differently, 
boold  stndy  them  as  models,  if 
leased  ns,  get  their  force,  the  gist 
lir  thonghts,  and  then  arrange, 
yand  improve  them  as  best  we 
.  Tery  great  assistance  can  be  got 
!  these  "helps,"  if  rightly  nsed, 
it  justly  incurring  the  charge  of 
riam. 


•r  fcr  the  Best  Threo  Skeletons 
of  SennoxuL 

wish  to  lay  our  clerical  readers 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  our  de- 
mtk  "  Hints  at  the  Meaning  of 
*  We  propose  the  following: 
the  best  sermon-skeleton  or  brief 
h  of  the  following  classes— (1) 
1  sermons — (2)  Funeral— (3)  Mis- 
Kms — that  will  be  sent  us  before 
the  publishers  of  this  Betiew, 
rward  to  the  author  $15.00  worth 
I  of  their  publications  as  he  may 

iRiONs:  (1)  The  sermon-brief,  or 
n,  must  be  original.  (2)  It  must 
itain  more  than  200  words.  (3) 
donym  must  be  signed  to  each 
k&d  the  real  name  and  pseudo- 
iiat  be  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
)  brief  may  be  sent  at  any  time 
ICayl. 

Bditors  will  not  open  the  sealed 
>e8  until  the  final  award  is  made, 
etermining  which  are  the  best 
sermon  -  briefs,  the  following 
will  be  pursued: 
sditors  of  the  Betisw  will  print, 
onth  to  month,  those  briefs  which 
ly  deem  worthy  of  publication  in 
ints"  department  signed  with  the 
aym  and  a  *  .  After  all  the  se- 
HiefEi  are  published,  we  shall  re- 


quest a  Tote  of  our  dergymen-sub- 
soribers  as  to  the  best  three.  This  vote 
to  be  final.  Of  course,  any  clergyman 
or  theological  student  may  send  as  many 
briefe  as  he  may  wish. 


The  ICtrriage  Ceremony. 

"May  I aak  a  few  questions,  the  answen  to 
which  will  oblige  many  of  your  clerioal  readers  ? 

**  1.  What  is  the  proper  way  and  time  for  giv- 
ing away  the  bride  ?  3.  Who  is  the  proi>er  per^ 
son  to  do  it?  3.  When  a  ring  is  need,  how 
proceed?" 

Answer  1.  After  the  preliminary  ser- 
▼ices,  and  immediately  preceding  the 
marriage  contract.    2.  The  father  of  the 
bride,  or  mother,  or  guardian,  or  nearest 
kinsman,  presents  the  lady  to  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman.    3.  There  are  many 
forms  used,  but  the  following  we  like 
the  best :  After  the  vows  have  been 
made,  the   clergyman   [addressing  the 
man]  asks :    What  token  and  pledge  do 
you  give  of  this  your  solemn  engage- 
ment?   The  man  responds  by  handing 
him  the  ring,    which   the   clergyman 
takes  between  his  fingers  and  holds  it 
up,  and  after  a  few  words,  referring  to 
its  significance   and   appropriateness, 
returns  it  to  the  groom  and  guides  his 
hand  while  he  puts  it  on  the  finger  of 
the  bride,  and  holding  it  there,  says: 
[the  groom  repeating  the  words] :  ''With 
this  ring  I  thee  do  wed,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.    In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen."    After 
which  the  minister  shall  pray,  and  then 
declare  the  parties  duly  married,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office  shall  add :  "Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder.' 


•f 


An  Unfedr  TezL 

A  famous  clergyman  is  reported  to 
have  preached  a  sermon  on  the  words, 
"The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory," 
and  several  of  our  exchanges,  we  notice, 
are  repeating  these  word  with  a  "  thus 
saith  the  Bible."  The  Bible  does  not 
say  that  Its  language  is,  **  The  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  i/  it  be  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness."  That  "if" 
is  all  important.  To  separate  the  two 
phrases  is  unfair,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit. 
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Dr.  HeGhlyim. 

Our  readers,  we  are  quite  enre,  will 
be  interested  in  the  thoughts  presented 
by  this  famous  ecolesiastic  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  another  part  of  this 
BemevD,  Becent  occurrences  will  add 
additional  interest  and  force  to  the 
words  here  expressed.  Aside  from  the 
practical  value  of  his  experience  and 
suggestions  to  other  pastors,  as  given  by 
himself, the  essential  similarity.in  spirit 
and  in  form,  to  evangelical  Protestant 
pastoral  supervision  and  teaching  will 
strike  many  with  glad  surprise.  Were 
the  name  withheld,  we  might  almost 
suppose  we  were  reading  Dr.  John  Hall, 
or  Dr.  Wm.  Taylor,  or  Dr.  Ormiston. 
This  fact  adds  to  our  regret  that  so  de- 
servedly popular,  liberal  and  spiritual  a 
pastor,  wielding  an  extensive  influence 
in  the  Bomish  Church,  should  be  suJB- 
pended  from  the  functions  of  the  min- 
istry. We  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
light  will  be  easily  extinguished,  or  such 
a  priest  silenced  in  this  f^ee  land  for 
exercising  the  common  right  of  every 
citizen.  

Newspapers  Also  Somtimes  XUogieaL 

John  Boach,  the  great  American  ship- 
builder, died  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
cancer  of  the  throat,  very  similar  to  the 
cancer  which  slew  General  Grant.  Some 


of  the  newspapers  are  now  laughing  at 
the  clergymen,  who  made  the  death  of 
Grant  the  occasion  of  homilies  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  for  Mr.  Boach  did 
neither  smoke  nor  chew.  That  does  not 
prove  that  the  cancer  in  General  Grant's 
throat  was  not  the  result  of  tobacco;  it 
only  proves  that  ail  cancers  of  the  throat 
are  not  produced  that  way. 

Ber.  OeoigeE.  B«ed,  pastor  of  the  laisettuid 
most  infloential  Methodist  Ohnroh  in  Brooklyn, 
and,  perhaps,  in  ths  ooimtrx,  on  the  flist  Bun- 
day  of  tha  year,  prononnoed  the  week  of  prajera 
snare  of  the  derlL    We  wonder  why. 

At  a  meeting  of  liqnor  dealen,  in  New  Toik, 
resolutions  were  adopted  commendatory  of 
Howard  Orosby  and  Leonard  Woolsey  Baoon. 
Is  it  not  a  good  general  mle  to  find  oat  just 
whet  the  enemy  likes  to  have  us  do,  and  then 
don't  do  itT 


Don't 

Doxr'T  resort  to  the  trick  of  eooentrietty. 

Doxr'T  give  mnoh  care  or  time  to  goarding 
your  iniioenoe. 

]>oM'T  bnild  a  mountain  of  srgoment  on  a  pin 
point  of  assumption. 

Don't  despise  grammar. 

Don't  despise  too  much  the  "  slang  phrases  " 
of  the  multitude. 

Don't  forget  that  the  flrst  and  best  rule  of 
speaking  is  to  speak  80  as  to  be  understood. 

Don't  forget  that  all  rules  of  rhetoric  and  of 
grammar  should  be  slaves,  not  mastara. 


^^ 


CT7BBE17T  BELIOX0T7S  TEOUaET  OF  COUTHTEIITAL  EUBOPB. 

Bt  Paor.  J.  H.  W.  arucaiCHBaBO,  DJ>.,  Bkbzjn,  Okbmaht. 
(Cofndudedfnim  Jaimcry  Number.) 


SOOALXSM 

is  the  second  great  enemy  of  the  Ohuitsh.  It 
professes  to  receive  its  atheistic  basis  from  sci- 
ence, and  denounces  Ohristianity  as  an  effort  to 
cheat  the  laborer  out  of  the  blessings  of  this  life 
by  inculcating  the  hope  of  immortality.  As  its  in- 
fidelity is  not  the  result  of  any  serious  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  religion,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  wholly  practical,  and  as  likely  to  lose  much 
of  its  influence  when  the  Ohuitsh  i>ays  more 
attention  to  the  poor  and  n^lected  classes.  The 
cure  is  found  in  that  practical  Christianity 
which  Jesus  taught  and  lived— a  fsct  which  the 
Evangelical  Church  is  beginning  to  realize. 

In  spite  of  all  repressive  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government,  Socialism  is 
energetic  and  apparently  on  the  increase.  Jour- 
nals and  circulars  prohibited  by  the  authorities 
are  secretly  circulated  by  the  thousand,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  the  police  to  confiscate  them  prove 


futile.  Numerous  socialists  have  been  expelled 
->om  Berlin  and  other  cities ;  346  assodsttons 
.'lave  been  pronounced  unlawful,  and  iM8  publi- 
cations have  been  prohibited.  Besides  the 
twenty-five  social  Democrats  now  in  PadiamenU 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  gain  fifteen  mora 
seats  at  the  next  election. 

In  the  effort  to  win  the  socialists  back  to  tiie 
Church,  the  Catholics  are  specially  active.  Over 
the  Protestants  they  have  the  advantsge  of  act- 
ing as  a  unit.  Becent  meetings  of  Catholics 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  socialism,  and  all  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  papacy  is  set  in  motion  to  prove  that  the 
masses  can  be  controlled  by  that  Church— a 
proof  singularly  wanting  thus  fur  in  Catholic 
ends.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  German  Catho- 
lics at  Breslau,  a  speaker,  who  devotee  himself 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems,  advocated 
the  establishment  of  Catholic  associations  of 
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lAbonn.  and  Mid :  "Thereeepttonof  memben 
Into  the  labor  aModattoiiB  moat  take  place  in 
tlM  eliiuroh ;  tlie  whole  aplendor  of  the  Oatholic 
Qmxch  mnat  bedlaplajed  on  inch  oocaaiona, 
aU  bella  mnat  be  mng,  and  the  best  speaker 
mmt  aaoend  thepnlpit;  I  believe  it  ought  to 
heaJaanlL" 

Then  ia  a  Chziatian  Moial  movement  among 
Froteatanta.  bat  it  ia  not  backed  by  the  entire 
Svangdical  Ohnrch.  That  Ohorch  is.  In  fact, 
too  much  diatxacted  to  unite  in  any  undertak- 
ing; there  are  so  many  disputes  within,  that  the 
enemiea  outside  are  not  unitedly  opposed.  But 
the  danger  from  aocialism  is  so  great  that  Bran- 
geUoal  Ghriatiaoa  feel  the  neoesaity  of  laboring 
to  restore  the  missns  to  the  Ohuroh.  Sermons 
ars  being  made  more  popular,  and  religious 
literature  teems  with  discussions  on  social  sub- 
jects. In  connection  with  the  spiritual,  the 
temporal  needs  of  the  people  are  also  con- 
sidered, and  much  ia  done  by  Christian  associ- 
ations for  their  relief.  The  fitct  that  in  the 
State  Church  lay  activity  haa  not  been  developed 
Is  a  great  barrier  to  success ;  the  needed  work  ia 
done  by  voluntary  associationa  rather  than  by 
the  Church  itaelf. 

There  are  many  and  constantly-increasing 
evidencea  that  Proteataniam  haa  a  heart  for  the 
poor,  and  that  it  haa  a  gospel  for  the  body  and 
this  Ufa,  aa  well  aa  for  the  spirit  and  the  next 
world,  nw  need  of  Chriatian  benevolence  ia 
emphaaiaed,  and  Christian  love  is  practically  il- 
Instrased  by  numeroua  aaaociations  aa  well  aa 
by  Individuala.  A  writer,  diacussing  the  meana 
for  bringing  the  masses  back  to  the  Church 
saya :  **  The  age  is  realistic  but  not  matorialis- 
tic  .  .  .  nw  humanitarian  tendency  is  very 
prominent.  Iliere  have  been  periods  when 
more  phUanthropio  phrases  were  heard  than  at 
present,  and  when  vaatly  more  waa  written  and 
said  aboot  humanity;  but  the  time  which 
abounded  moat  in  these  things  did  not  equal  our 
Bge  in  real  labors  for  the  various  departmenta 
of  life.  Such  an  age  cannot  possibly  be  directly 
hostile  to  the  veligioua  apirit.  it  can  only  be 
estruiged."  The  religioua  spirit,  he  thinks,  is 
only  slumbering;  it  need  but  be  aroused  in 
Older  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the  Church. 

▲laow  at  a  recent  religioua  conference,  stress 
waa  laid  on  the  importance  of  connecting  tem- 
poral relief  with  apiritnal  efforts,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rsBOhttion  waa  adopted  :  "  That  Chris- 
tiaaa  ought  to  take  part  in  all  the  humane 
labors  of  the  day,  and  prove  by  their  deeds  of 
love  that  the  Church  haa  not  loat  its  life  and 
power." 

These  are  hinta  on  the  prevailing  tendencies, 
la  conflxmation  of  which  illustrations  can  be 
fooad  etary  where.  But  much  more  will  have 
to  be  done  before  sodaliam  ia  convinced  that 
the  Ohuroh  haa  at  heart  the  temporal  aa  well  aa 
sjrfrithal  welfsre  of  the  poor. 

I  wanted  to  apei^  of  the  third  great  enemy 
of  the  Bvangelical  Church,  namely  Papacy-    ^ 


some  respects  this  conillct  promises  to  be  the 
most  bitter  of  alL  In  the  other  cases  the  war 
ia  with  foes  outside  of  religion;  but  this  is  a  re- 
ligious war.  The  revival  of  Catholicism  is  one 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  Pope's  recent 
letter,  lauding  the  Jesuits  and  confirming  all 
the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  predeces- 
sors, haa  led  the  Catholics  all  over  Germany  to 
demand  the  return  of  the  Jesuits.  I  have  not 
room  to  discuss  the  conflict  with  Catholicism; 
but  its  mention  together  with  SociaUsmand 
Infidelity  is  necewary  for  a  summary  view  of 
the  three  great  foes  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Germany. 

An  interesting  religious  controversy  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  court  at  Elberfeld.  The  Catho- 
lics at  Bemscheid  attacked  the  Evangelical 
preachers,  one  of  whom,  in  his  reply,  pro- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiatlon,  aa 
held  by  the  Church  of  Borne,  false  and  heathen- 
ish, and  for  this  he  has  been  sued.  Prof.  Bey- 
achlag.  of  Halle,  while  pastor  at  Trier,  waa  tried 
for  making  the  same  statement,  and  waa  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  two  weeks ;  but,  on 
appeal,  waa  acquitted. 

French  Proteatant  literature  has  been  enriched 
by  an  exceUent  Compend  on  the  History  of  the 
Western  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (PrMt  de 
rhistoire  de  V^gtite  d'oecidtnt  pendant  le  mayen 
age),  by  Charles  Schmidt,  formerly  professor  at 
Strasburg.  He  divides  his  work  into  four  pe- 
riods, from  Charlemagne  to  Gregory  YII. ;  the 
next  to  Boniface  VIII. ;  the  third  to  the  Council 
of  Pisa  ;  the  last  till  the  beginning  of  the  Be- 
formation,  in  1617. 

THOLDCX  AS  PA8T0B  AXD  PBXACHSB. 

The  second  volume  of  Tholuck's  Life,  by  Pro- 
fessor Witte,  contains  interesting  accounts  of 
the  pastoral  and  pulpit  labors  of  the  eminent 
"Student-Professor."  For  one  year  he  was 
preacher  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  in  Bome.  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  university  preacher  iu 
Halle  iu  connection  with  his  duties  as  professor. 
The  fact  that  his  pastoral  labors  were  mostly 
confined  to  students  by  no  means  detracts  from 
their  interest  or  importance.  The  learned  afliairs 
which  generally  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  a 
German  professor's  life  were  far  from  absorbing 
his  attention.  The  depth  of  his  emotional  na- 
ture, his  Christian  experience,  his  love  for  Christ 
and  for  souls,  impelled  him  to  seek  personal  com- 
munion with  believers,  and  to  s\\e  expression 
to  his  religions  convictions  in  the  form  of  testi- 
mony in  the  pulpit.  When  he  went  from  Berlin 
to  HaUe  (1826),  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
regular  pulpit  duties  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessorship; but  there  was  already  a  university 
preacher,  and  aa  Tholuck's  emotional  and  evan- 
gelical piety  were  energetically  opposed  by  the 
rationalism  prevalent  both  in  the  university 
and  among  the  citizens,  he  did  not  become  the 
official  academic  preacher  until  1839.  Before 
this  he  preached  occasionally  and  with  growing 
popularity;  but,  while  gaining  friends  for  him- 
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Mlf  and  hit  OMue.  this  a1m>  Inoreied  the  hoc- 
tility  of  hit  AdTerMfcries.  Mooh  m  Tholack  pab- 
liahed.  and  popaUr  m  were  hie  works,  those  who 
knew  him  best  attribated  his  greatest  spizitnal 
inflnence  to  his  personal  contact  with  stadenti 
and  to  his  sennons.  It  was  in  his  pastoral  and 
pulpit  labors  that  the  heart  of  this  remarkable 
man  was  most  folly  seen. 

Tholack  desired  to  go  to  Bome  on  a  leare  of 
absence  from  Halle  for  one  year.  Bnnsen,  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Tholack,  was  Prassian 
Ambassador  at  the  Papal  Ck>art.  He  had  asked 
the  Halle  professor  for  saggestions  respecting  a 
saccessor  to  Biohard  Bothe  as  preacher  to  the 
Embassy  for  one  year.  Tholack  proposed  to  go 
himself,  and  he  was  gladly  accepted.  Theadvan- 
tages  for  study  in  Bome  were  not  the  least  at- 
traction, and  rest  from  his  conflicts  in  Halle 
was  very  desirable.  He  went  to  Bome  in  the 
spring  of  18St8.  The  congregation  was  rery  small, 
and  afforded  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  peculiar  gifts;  neyertheless.  for  himself 
the  association  with  artists  and  the  attractions 
of  the  city  served  to  enlazge  his  views  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  other  interests  than  had  here- 
tofore engaged  his  attention.  For  his  most  sue- 
cessfU  pastoral  activity  we  most,  however,  see 
him  among  the  students  in  Halle. 

Ever  since  his  appointment  as  teacher,  and 
long  before  he  became  university  preacher,  he 
labored  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students. 
Indeed,  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  direct  personal  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  souls  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
associated.  This  personal  work  became  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  a  large  part  of  his  ser- 
mons. His  walks  with  students  have  become 
celebrated.  Qenial  humor  and  cutting  wit  often 
flavored  his  conversation  on  these  occasions; 
but  it  was  his  power  as  a  physician  of  souls 
which  gave  these  walks  their  peculiar  charm.  He 
himself  said:  "  I  have  had  the  secrets  of  hun- 
dreds of  youths  revealed  to  me;  I  have  seen 
them  wander  far,  far  away  from  the  proper  goal 
of  man.  I  was  permitted  to  indicate  this  goal 
to  many,  and  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  many  found  it."  The  effect  of  this  personal 
contact  with  students  on  his  preaching  he  indi- 
cates in  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  sermons. 
"  Nearly  always  the  experiences  of  the  preceding 
week  among  the  members  of  my  congregation 
became  the  birthplace  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the 
basis  of  the  sermon."  Thousands  of  students 
are  said  to  have  regarded  him  as  their  spiritual 
father. 

His  wonderful  influence  over  students  has 
often  been  mentioned,  and  various  testimonies 
of  it  are  given  in  this  book.  With  a  kind  of  in- 
tuition he  would  discover  the  peculiar  needs  of 
his  comi)anionB,  and  then  seek  to  supply  them. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  with  all  the  accounts 
of  his  intercourse  with  young  men,  every  one 
who  associated  with  him  found  something  pecu- 
liar, different  from  what  others  had  described. 


His  resources  seemed  to  be  exhanstless.  Par* 
ticularly  was  he  happy  when  his  "  seeking  love  *' 
had  found  a  soul  in  the  sgony  of  doabt  to  which 
he  oonld  apply  his  own  rich  experlenoe. 

Tholack  never  entoed  on  homilstics,  and  his 
sermons  are  not  the  product  of  homHetical  roles, 
bat  of  life  itself.  He  said:  "The  sermon  most 
cease  to  be  a  preparation  according  to  prescrip- 
tion and  become  the  voice  of  nature,  a  loud 
sighing  of  the  living,  pulsating  heart"  The  sub- 
ject of  a  sermon  was,  perhaps,  considered  for 
days,  and  formed  the  topic  of  oonvecsation  with 
students;  but  the  act  of  writing  or  dictating  it 
consumed  little  time,  the  whole  being  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours.  He  was  by  no  means 
bound  by  the  manuscript,  whose  contents  his 
fine  memory  enabled  him  to  commit  with  ease; 
sometimes  in  the  pulpit  he  yielded  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment  and  ignored  wh^  wss 
written.  Instead  of  letting  the  sermon  grow 
from  the  text,  he  usually  chose  a  theme  and  de- 
veloped it.  and  then  adapted  to  it  a  text.  Often 
he  announced  his  subject  in  the  introduction 
and  the  text  afterwards.  In  the  development  of 
the  sermon  itself  and  his  treatment  of  the  va- 
rious divisions,  he  was  also  very  free  an  inde- 
pendence regarded  in  Germany  as  far  more  re- 
prehensible than  in  America. 

Prof.  Witte  quotes  Tholock's  views  on  ser- 
monizmg.  being  the  rules  he  himself  followed: 
"  There  are  sermons  which  originate  outside  of 
the  congregation,  while  others  have  their  origin 
within  it  The  former  are  such  as  the  preacher 
forms  according  to  the  general  roles  of  homi- 
letics.  the  idea  of  the  Christian  sermon,  the 
Church  year,  and  the  like.  He  was  obliged  to 
do  this  whenever  there  is  no  living  relation  be- 
tween the  preacher  and  the  congregation.  It  is 
different  when  the  sermon  is  an  echo  of  the  ex- 
periences which  spring  fh>m  wanderings  through 
the  congregation  daring  the  week.  The  more 
fully  the  sermon  arises  in  this  way  tlie  more  in- 
dividual, local  and  applicable  it  will  be.  As  it 
arose  from  the  congregational  life,  so  will  it  also 
serve  to  promote  that  life.  The  other  idea  of 
the  sermon,  the  first  view,  is  not  to  be  excluded, 
but  it  must  include  the  second.  Thus,  preaching 
below  the  pulpit  will  give  the  proper  inspiration 
for  preaching  in  the  pulpit  It  cannot  be  told 
how  much  will  be  done  to  quicken  the  interest 
of  the  hearers  if  our  sermons  more  freqoently 
take  into  account  the  individual  condition  fonnd 
in  the  congregation,  or  in  certain  members.  But 
then,  comes  the  ghost  of  general  roles,  palpit 
style,  and  palpit  decorum,  which  fMghtens  away 
every  individual  application  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  the  preacher." 

Tholuck's  services  were  attended  by  prolbs- 
sors  and  citizens  as  well  as  students.  The  ser- 
mons were  fresh  and  popular,  their  delivery 
spirited:  they  were  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 
They  were  intended  chiefly  for  the  cultivated. 
**  We  must  extend  our  hands  to  the  cultivated 
who  reject  religion.     I  regard  as  a  principal 
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iMMii  wby  Ghriittton  miniiten  fUl  in  many 
eiMS  to  Attmot  tlM  onltiTftted  fact  that  their 
tlKNighti  flBore  in  the  oirele  of  fUth,  and  they 
•peak  to  thoM  in  thia  cirde,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  undentobd  by  thoee  oatside  of  it  On  the 
tarm  and  oompoeition  of  the  aermon  the  power 
of  eoatom  haa  a  deleteriooa  iniinence.  For  cen- 
tariea  faith  brought  into  thia  form  has  borne 
Ueeaed  fmit;  but  that  waa  a  time  in  which  fkith 
wai  atill  the  anbatanoe  of  the  people'alife.  Thia 
tinM  ia  paat,  almoat  entirely  past,  for  the  higher 
and  higheat  rlMiww  of  lociety."  He,  of  course, 
■peaka  of  hia  own  aimoundings,  and  the  general 
preralenoe  of  rationalism.  While  remaining 
firm  in  the  faith  himaeU,  the  preacher  ia  to  ap- 
proach the  wanderer  and  lead  him  back  into  the 
■trongfaold  of  fidth.  Sermons  are  required 
which  are  adapted  to  thoee  alienated  from  the 
Bible,  sermons  which  give  evidence  "  that  Ohris- 
tisni^  is  something  more  than  a  beautiful 
poem  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  a  reality  enduring 
thronghout  all  ages." 

UTKBATCBX. 

Among  the  more  important  recent  theological 
worin  is  the  Compend  on  the  Introduction  to 
the  Vew  Testament  {Lehrbuch  der  Enleitung  in 
dot  Nem  TutamaOi,  by  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Weiss,  of 
Beriin.  The  volume  of  660  pages  aims  loss  to 
give  new  thoughts  than  a  aystematic  arrange- 
ment and  development  of  the  viewa  of  the  au- 
thor already  expressed  on  other  occasions.  The 
new  matter  respecting  separate  books  pertains 
chiefly  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  thoee 
of  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  While 
the  work  reflects  the  well-known  views  of  the 
karned  author,  he  stands  too  much  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conflicts  of  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis to  give  a  mere  reproduction  of  previously 
expressed  thoughts.  His  foundation,  he  says, 
remains  the  same ;  but,  having  learned  both 
flrom  friend  and  foe,  he  has  carried  the  super- 
structure further  than  heretofore.  His  chief 
Sim  is  neither  criticism  nor  apologetics,  *'  but 
a  real  introduction  into  the  living,  historical 
knowledge  of  Scripture."  This  he  declares  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  all  his  past  writings, 
since  on  it  depends  the  ftiture  of  theology  and 
the  Church.  Thia  knowledge  is  endangered 
both  \tj  a  dogmatic  tendency  which  makes  the 
Seriptorea  minister  to  subjective  combinations 
of  viewB,  and  by  that  critical  spirit  which  ig- 
nores the  peculiar  religious  element  in  the  Bible. 
Be  therefore  attended  more  than  is  usually  the 
esse  "to  the  analysis  of  the  course  of  thought 
in  the  separate  books,  to  the  determination  of 
their  religlona  and  literary  peculiarity,  to  their 
composition,  their  historic  presuppositions  and 
Ukeir  aims."  Holtxmann  declares  that,  from  the 
flist,  Christianity  was  a  "  book-religion."  Be- 
ipecting  this  view,  Weiss  writes:  *'I  can  only 
■aj,  Ood  be  thanked  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
• . .  From  the  beginning  Christianity,  was  life: 
iad  iince  this  life  pulsates  in  its  original  sources, 
fheae  themselves  cannot  be  interpretated  and 


understood  from  '  literary  dependencies.*  This 
life,  whose  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  must 
ever  be  the  aim  of  all  theological  science,  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  inclosed  wholly  within  the 
frame  of  my  introduction,  nor  to  have  com- 
pletely represented  it;  but  I  have  honestly 
striven  to  do  so."  In  this  apprehension  of 
Christianity  as  originally  a  life,  not  as  merely  a 
literature,  he  sees  the  main  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  promoters  of  certain  critical 
tendencies.  While  the  work  is  critical  and 
apologetical  only,  for  the  sake  of  leading  '*into 
the  rich  treasury  of  our  New  Testament  books," 
he  says:  *'Iknow  that  no  scientific  work  can 
reveal  the  deepest  mystery  of  this  treasury  and 
explain  its  contents.  But  I  also  know  without 
it  the  theologian  is  not  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  for  the  conflict 
of  the  present,  imi>osed  on  all  of  us." 

The  same  author  has  Just  published  a  new 
edition  (the  seventh)  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on 
John.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
works  of  Keil  and  Schanz,  the  former  a  repre- 
sentative of  strict  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the 
latter  a  Catholic.  Prof.  Weiss  is  convinced  that 
Meyer's  Commentary  should  be  more  thoroughly 
worked  over  and  reconstructed  than  a  feeling  of 
piety  for  the  author  has  hitherto  permitted. 
Meyer's  excellent  idea  "of  giving  an  almost 
complete  view  of  the  exegetical  labors  respect- 
ing each  book  of  the  New  Testament  '*  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  the  future  without  making  the 
Commentary  more  extensive  than  was  originally 
intended  and  without  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  the  exegetical  study.  '*Even  of  the  philo- 
logical, lexical  and  archseologlcal  references  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  of  his  dogmatical  and 
critical  developments,  much  is  antiquated." 
Weiss  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  exegetes  to 
indicate  their  views  as  to  the  manner  of  so 
changing  the  series  of  Commentaries  as  best  to 
accomplish  their  purpose:  "  The  problem  is  too 
difficult  for  one  alone  to  take  the  solution  upon 
himself" 

The  epoch-making  work  of  Prof.  Dr.  A.  flar- 
nack,  Lekrbu^der  DofftnenffetchiekUf  flrat  volume, 
is  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Lesson,  Berlin,  in  "Preussische  JahrbUcher," 
for  October.  Prof.  Lasson  holds,  that  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  doctrines  were  brought  into 
contact  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  thus  devel- 
oped into  dogmas,  is  no  evidence  of  a  corruption 
of  thoee  doctrines.  Original  Christianity  was 
rich  in  germs  which  were  to  be  unfolded  in  fu- 
ture ages.  Their  development,  therefore,  was  not 
a  destruction  or  corruption  of  the  original  ele- 
ments, but  a  perfectly  legitimate  expansiou.  Ho 
opx>08e8  the  view  of  Harnaek  that  Christianity 
was  originally  "Christianized  Judaism,"  or 
merely  a  splritualization  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
He  holds  that  the  author  ignores  the  peculiar 
Christian  elements  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
depreciates  the  imi>ortance  and  influence  of 
Paul  in  the  early  Church.    BLamack's  posltloti. 
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he  contendt,  wonld  rob  m  of  the  etMsice  of 
Ohiifltianity  and  throw  ns  back  Into  Jndaiam. 
The  review  is  the  more  tigniflcant  because 
Prof.  lASBon  is  a  philosopher  and  of  Jewish 
origin. 

The  Theological  Annual  (TkcoloyiMfcer  Jakru- 
berickt),  heretofore  in  charge  of  Prof.  Paenjer, 
is  now  edited  by  B.  A.  Lipeins.  On  the  death 
of  Paei^er  it  was  feared  that  the  work  oonld  not 
be  oontinned,  particularly  as  the  publisher  did 
not  And  it  remunerative.  With  tbe  new  editor 
a  new  publisher  has  also  been  found.  The  fifth 
volume,  for  1886,  is  prepared  again  by  liberal 
theologians ;  but  for  a  summary  view  of  the 
theological  literature  of  the  year  it  is  Indispen* 
■able, 

MZSCXLLAirXOUB. 

Pastor  Fliedner.  of  ICadrld,  reports  enoonng* 
ing  progress  in  the  work  of  evangelisation  in 
Spain.  Two  evangelical  schools  in  Madrid  con- 
tain three  hundred  pupils.  There  is  also  a  gym- 
naslnm.  whose  pupils  are  few,  but  which  has 
sent  three  students  to  the  university  who  are 
preparing  to  become  preachers  and  teachers. 
Various  other  institutions  are  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  all  are  efficient  in  promoting 
the  gospel.  While  the  masses  are  benighted 
and  superstitiouB.  the  more  enlightened  ridicule 
the  established  reUgion;  nevertheless,  on  publio 
occasions,  they  take  part  in  processions  and  wor- 
ship, as  if  good  Catholics.  The  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  in  its  reports  for  1886,  also 
gives  en(K>uraging  accounts  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  that  country.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Bibles  and  portions  circulated  in  1885, 
was  65,640,  an  increase  of  more  than  6,000  over 
the  previous  year.  The  report  says:  "The  ad- 
vance has  not  been  in  one  or  two  particulars 
only,  but  all  along  the  line."  From  the  agent's 
tour  of  inspection  into  the  mountainous  regions, 
I  quote  the  following:  **  The  simple  geniality 
and  hospitable  kindness  of  the  village  peasantzy 
delighted  me  more  than  I  can  tell;  and  here,  in 
the  wilds  of  the  mountains,  where  often  one's 
first  thought  would  have  been  of  brigandage, 
not  a  suspicion  or  thought  of  danger  ever  en- 
tered the  mind.  I  firmly  believe  that  whatever 
there  bo  of  purity  and  incormptness  remaining 
among  the  Spaniards  is  preserved  in  remote 
villages  and  among  the  peasants  of  country  dis- 
tricts, away  from  towns.  ...  In  villages  where 
missionaries  have  not  penetrated,  or  which  they 
are  able  to  visit  but  rarely,  it  often  happens  that 
litUe  companies  of  men  and  women  meet  to- 
gether to  read  the  Bible  which  has  been  pur- 
chased from  a  colporteur,  and  in  this  manner 


little  congregations  are  formed  of  inquirers- 
awaiting  the  fuller  instruction  which  the  mis- 
sionary can  afford.  At  Sogunto  a  landed  pro- 
prietor purchased  a  Bible,  was  led  by  it  to  tbe 
light,  read  it  to  his  laborers  and  friends,  thirty 
of  whom  became  deeply  interested  in  its  truth, 
and  are  anxiously  asking  for  a  pastor  to  guide 
them.  On  his  death-bed  the  proprietor  was  in- 
formed by  a  priest  that  he  oould  not  be  burled 
in  the  Oatholio  cemetery.  He  dismissed  the 
priest,  saying:  **  Long  ago  I  made  my  wUl,  and 
knowing  what  would  happen  to  my  body,  I 
have  left  a  legacy  of  land  for  a  Protestant  bury- 
ing-ground." 

Dr.  Immanuel  Hegel,  of  Berlin.  President  of 
the  Prussian  Consistory,  recently  celebrated  his 
Jubilee,  having  spent  fifty  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  and  State.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  Crown-Prince  and  Crown-Princess, 
Prince  and  Princess  William,  and  numerous 
officials  and  delegations,  sent  congratulations 
and  made  addresses.  He  is  a  son  of  the  emi- 
nent philosopher  Hegel,  and  is  known  for  his 
extreme  orthodoxy.  Although  a  layman,  he 
was  made  Doctor  of  Theology  last  year  by  the 
University  of  Oreifswald.  He  has  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  theologians 
and  press,  but  the  king  has  maintained  him  in 
the  influential  position  of  President  of  the  Con- 
sistory. Besides  wolfing  for  the  appointment  of 
orthodox  preachers,  he  has  been  very  active  in 
promoting  various  religious  objects  and  in  build- 
ing churches.  Frederick  William  IV.  said  of 
him:  **  It  is  surely  admirable  that  a  Hegel  builds 
churches." 

To  the  statement  I  made  in  the  Bkvxbw  some 
time  sgo.  that  a  son  of  Hegel,  and  also  one  of 
Schelling,  and  a  daughter  of  Schleiermacher 
(Countess  Schwerin).  are  not  only  orthodox,  but 
also  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  religion, 
I  have  another  interesting  fact  to  add.  Bruno 
Bauer,  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  so  radi- 
cally destructive  in  his  criticism  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  1843  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  delivering  theological 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  brother. 
Dr.  Edgar  Bauer,  wrote  in  his  defence.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  his  book  (I>er  5trea  d^  j^rifft 
wit  Kirdu  und  Staatu  he  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  four  years.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  stanch  defender  of  orthodoxy.  He  died 
lately  at  the  age  of  66. 

Professor  Dr.  Messner,  of  Berlin,  editor  of  the 
excellent  theological  weekly,  Neue  BMutgdUdte 
Kirthm-2Seitungt  and  for  many  years  in  thettieo* 
logical  faculty  of  the  university,  died  5ov.  6. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

1— HOW    CAN   THE   PULPIT   BEST   COXJNTERACT  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  SKEPTICISM? 

NO.    II. 

By  E.  G.  RoBiNSONy  D.D.,  Pbesident  op  Beown  Univeesity. 

Skepticism  in  religious  phraseology  originally  meant  simply  ques- 
tionings or  doubts  respecting  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Its  present  meaning,  in  popular  language,  is  very 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  older  word  infidelity.  It  exists, 
however,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  from  mere  doubt  up  to  a 
broad  and  unqualified  denial,  not  only  of  every  trace  of  the  super- 
natural in  Christianity,  but  of  the  possibility  of  any  authoritative  reve- 
lation of  a  divine  will,  other  than  that  given  in  the  uniform  processes 
of  nature.  In  its  baldest  and  boldest  form,  modern  skepticism  is 
idmply  atheism.  But  in  one  form  or  another  its  influence  on  the  re- 
ligions thought  and  life  of  our  time  is  wide-spread  and  disastrous.  In 
the  form  of  doubt,  it  is  tainting  the  faith  of  some  that  are  strong  and 
lulling  the  faith  of  others  that  are  weak. 

Just  how  the  pulpit  can  best  deal  with  this  subtle  and  pervasive 
spirit  of  skepticism  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say.  Wholly  to  ignore  it  is 
not  safe,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  To  be  perpetually  attacking  it  is 
unwise,  as  well  as  perversive  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  pulpit.  But 
to  remove  honest  doubts,  and  to  make  clear  to  both  believers  and  to 
unbelievers  the  real  and  just  grounds  of  Christian  faith,  is  doubtless  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  pulpit's  true  function.  If  the  believer  is  to  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  him  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  then  the  pnlpit  ought  to  help  him 
to  give  an  intelligent  answer.  But,  because  I  ought  to  give  a  reason 
to  every  one  that  asks  it  for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  I  should  thrust  a  reason  on  others  who  do  not  care  to 
hear  it.  I  may  thrust  on  him  the  truths  he  ought  to  believe,  and  may 
urge  on  his  attention  a  consideration  of  their  reasonableness;  beyond 
this  my  duty  does  not  require  me  to  go. 
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Two  extremes  of  view,  as  to  the  value  of  apologetic  preaching, 
have  been  maintained.  According  to  one  view,  preaching,  when  un- 
belief prevails,  should  deal  largely  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
as  among  the  Anglican  divines  during  the  prevalence  of  Deism  in 
the  last  century.  According  to  another  view,  all  preaching  should 
simply  aim  to  so  present  the  gospel  as  to  make  men  aware  of  their 
need  of  it,  trusting  to  their  experience  of  its  power  as  the  best  evi- 
dence they  can  have  of  its  divine  origin.  Thus  Coleridge,  in  his 
"  Aids  to  Reflection,"  exclaims:  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  !  I  am 
weary  of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it;  rouse  him,  if  you 
can,  to  the  self-knowledge  of  his  need  of  it;  and  you  may  safely  trust 
it  to  its  own  evidence — remembering  only  the  express  declaration  of 
Christ  himself:  no  man  cometh  to  m6,  unless  the  Father  leadethhim!'*'^ 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Arnold  (widow  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby),  says:  "  Such  a  notion  as  that  of  Coleridge  is,  I 
conceive,  doing  incalculable  mischief,  on  account  of  the  large  admixt- 
ure of  truth  in  it;  for  error  and  poison  are  seldom  swallowed  undi- 
luted. It  is  true  that  internal  evidence  is  a  great  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  foundation  of  faith ;  and  hence  he  makes  it  the  whole,  and 
makes  each  man's  own  feelings  the  sole  test  of  what  he  is  to  believe." 
Neither  view  seems  to  cover  the  whole  case. 

The  early  centuries  were  prolific  in  apologies  for  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  were  very  able,  and  addressed  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
whom  they  are  conjectured  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  reached.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  considerable  numbers  of  persons  were  ever  won 
by  them  to  Christianity,  though  believers  were  doubtless  confirmed  in 
their  faith.  Whether  or  not  the  Apostle  Paul  was  dissatisfied,  as 
Neander  suggested,  with  his  apologetic  discourse  at  Athens,  and  so 
at  Corinth  determined  to  dwell  only  on  Christ  the  crucified,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  always  so  presented  Christ  and  his  gospel  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike  as  to  supplant  their  special  grounds  of  unbelief,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  make  them  aware  that  in  Christ  was  to  be  found 
what  they  and  all  men  were  blindly  groping  to  find.  The  Apostle's 
example  would  seem  to  be  a  strictly  safe  one  always  to  imitate,  so  far 
as  modern  thought  makes  it  imitable. 

Formal  attempts  to  overthrow  skeptics  by  direct  attacks  on  their 
positions  are  pretty  sure  to  end  in  loss  of  labor  and  waste  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  labor  will  be  lost,  because  skeptics,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  pulpit;  and,  if  they  do,  they  are  not  in  an 
attitude  of  mind  to  be  convinced,  but  rather  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
unbelief.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  they  have  reason  to  complain 
that  when  assailed  they  are  misrepresented;  persons  who  least  under- 
stand the  real  grounds  of  their  unbelief  are  usually  the  most  ready  to 
attack  them.  Formal  attempts  at  a  refutation  of  modern  skepticism 
in   ordinary  pulpit  ministrations  are   also  a  waste  of    opportunity. 
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At  such  ministrations  there  are  almost  always  some  who  are  hunger- 
ing, possibly  famishing,  for  the  bread  of  life;  and  they,  at  the  best, 
are  put  off  with  mere  assurances  that  the  bread  they  crave  is  the  true 
bread  from  heaven, — a  something  which  they  h»d  never  thought  of 
questioning.  And  even  on  special  occasions  such  attempts  are  hardly 
less  certain  to  be  a  waste  of  opportunity.  I  remember  once,  on  a 
public  occasion,  to  have  heard  a  young  man,  before  a  large  assembly 
of  clergymen  and  educated  people,  attempt  the  demolition  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  His  statement  of  the  doctrine,  to  begin  with, 
was  a  caricature,  and-his  attack  on  it  was  nothing  but  cheap  rhetoric 
and  noisy  rodomontade.  He  set  up  a  man  of  straw,  and  then  thun- 
dered away  at  it  with  as  much  parade  as  if  he  had  been  bombarding  a 
castle.  The  effect  on  all  well-informed  persons  was  anything  but 
convincing  or  edifying. 

Again,  the  pulpit,  by  its  attempts  to  refute  the  assumption  of 
skeptics,  too  often  produces  the  opposite  of  the  results  intended:  they 
sow  the  seeds  of  skepticism  itself.  To  refute  any  kind  of  error,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  error.  And,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  religious 
teachers  should  be  to  the  last  degree  candid  and  just  in  stating  the 
views  of  men  whose  positions  they  assail.  Statements  of  the  claims 
of  skeptics  in  the  pulpit  are  not  unfrequently  the  first  intimation  to 
some  of  the  hearers  that  the  claims  are  made.  The  very  novelty  of  the 
errors  arrests  attention,  and  serves  to  fix  them  in  the  hearer's  mind.  The 
error  is  remembered,  but  the  refutation  is  forgotten.  Sometimes  the 
refutation  is  less  convincing  than  the  error.  Said  a  sturdy  old  gentle- 
man who  had  listened  to  a  sermon  intended  to  demolish  skepticism: 
"  Well,  I  shall  still  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  not- 
withstanding the  sermon." 

The  best  method  of  dealing  with  skepticism  may  be  seen,  if  we  re- 
member where  and  how  the  gospel,  which  it  is  the  one  distinctive 
function  of  the  pulpit  to  set  forth,  begins  its  work  with  individual 
men.  The  aim  of  the  gospel  is  to  win  to  personal  righteousness, — to 
evolve  and  strengthen  every  noble  attribute  of  character.  In  pursu- 
ance of  its  aim  it  seeks  access  at  once  to  the  heart  of  man,  since  out 
of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  within  the  heart  are  the  roots 
of  all  character.  It  is  in  the  heart  and  with  the  conscience  that  the 
gospel  always  begins,  and  must  always  complete  its  work.  The  appeal 
of  the  preacher,  therefore,  should  be  at  once  to  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  his  hearers,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers,  for  it  is 
only  within  the  moral  consciousness  that  the  heart  can  be 
leached,  and  the  conscience  set  to  work.  And  yet  by  this  is  not 
meant  that  preaching  should  be  emotional,  blindly  appealing  to  the 
feelings.  Mere  feeling  builds  nothing  permanent.  The  emotions  that 
erystallize  into  character  must  always  be  the  precipitates  of  intellect- 
ual convictions. 
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Modem  skeptics  claim  that  their  objections  to  Christianity  rest  on 
grounds  of  which  science  alone  is  competent  to  treat;  that  their  dis- 
trust pertains  to  matters  of  fact  and  not  of  sentiment,  that  what  they 
want  is  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  that  will 
stand  the  'scrutiny  and  test  of  science,  by  science  meaning  only  and 
always  that  which  deals  with  the  facts  of  the  senses.  But  they  for- 
get that  the  real  and  decisive  evidences  of  Christianity  are  not  such 
as  physical  science  is  in  any  way  competent  to  deal  with.  These  evi- 
dences are  not  at  all  matters  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  And  yet  they  are  not  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment,  but  of 
reason  and  logic  as  well.  There  is  a  logic  of  the  heart  and  the  con- 
science, as  well  as  of  the  understanding,  and  if  these  be  divoroed  in 
questions  of  religion  and  morality,  the  result  to  both  must  be  disas- 
trous. Christianity,  accordingly,  alike  in  its  evidences,  its  commands 
and  its  promises,  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  moral  intuitions  and 
not  to  the  sense-organs.  Miracles  may  have  authenticated  the  claims 
of  the  divine  messengers,  but  were  never  intended  to,  nor  can  beyond 
this,  authenticate  the  divine  authority  of  the  messages.  The  gospel 
is  its  own  evidence  of  its  divine  authority,  when  once  its  voice  has 
been  heard,  and  its  light  seen,  within  the  inner  chambers  of  the  souL 
But  for  its  voice  to  be  heard  the  "  deaf  ears  "  must  be  **  unstopped," 
and  "  the  eyes  of  the  heart "  must  be  "  enlightened."  "  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  Gk>d,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

Thus  all  preaching,  whether  apologetic  or  assertory,  should  al- 
ways be  a  direct  appeal  to  the  moral  convictions,  because  it  is  only 
within  the  moral  consciousness  that  the  full  evidence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  can  be  fully  displayed  or  appreciated.  The 
gospel  discloses  to  the  soul  its  inner  necessities,  and  in  disclosing 
makes  plain  the  fullness  of  its  provisions  for  supplying  them.  Every 
human  heart,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  yearns  for  something  bet- 
ter than  it  possesses;  that  better  something  the  gospel  clearly  points 
out  and  declares  to  be  attainable;  for  the  attainment,  it  prompts  the 
soul  to  bestir  itself;  and  what  it  prompts  to  be  done  it  enables  to  do. 

Of  the  pulpit's  best  method  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  skep- 
ticism the  present  century  has  furnished  two  or  three  illustrious  ex- 
amples. The  first  of  these  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century 
in  the  person  of  Schleiermacher.  It  was  a  dismal  day  of  doubt  and 
irreligion  in  Oermany.  Rationalism  reigned  in  the  Universities,  and 
the  common  people  had  settled  into  indifference  to  all  religion. 
Schleiermacher's  Discourses  on  Religion,  published  in  1799,  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  like  a  voice  from  the  unseen  world* 
They  made  it  plain  to  all  who  would  hear  that  the  gospel  was  not  the 
invention  of  man  but  a  message  from  the  Father  of  all  souls.  They 
carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men,  because  their  appeal  was  di- 
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rectly  to  the  moral  intuitions.  The  sermons  of  Schleiermacher  at 
Halle,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  when  that  University  was  opened  in 
1810,  carried  the  war  of  Christian  truth  directly  into  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men,  so  interpreting  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  it  plain 
that  ^^  the  word  of  Gk>d  is  living  and  active,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and 
spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  His  preaching  and  teaching  got  hold  of 
the  very  vitals  of  rationalism.  Many  a  university  student  was  led  by 
it  humbly  and  devoutly  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  his  personal 
Savior.  Even  cold-blooded  professors,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
rationalism,  bowed  their  heads  in  recognition  of  the  self -evidencing 
power  of  Christian  truth  as  its  light  was  flashed  in  upon  the  secret 
chambers  of  their  hearts.  Rationalism  itself  could  not  suppress  the 
response  of  the  moral  consciousness  to  the  voice  of  Christian  truth. 
To  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Schleiermacher  have  we  been  more 
or  less  directly  indebted  for  all  that  has  been  best  in  the  Oerman  in- 
fluence on  the  theological  thinking  of  England  and  America  for 
half  a  century  past.  In  originating  the  much-misused  phrase,  '^  the 
Christian  consciousness,"  he  meant  by  it,  not  a  distinct  source  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  but  a  centre  at  which  that  knowledge  proves  itself 
divine,  and  a  centre  whence,  when  once  Christian  truth  has  created  it, 
there  flows  forth  an  unfailing  and  vivifying  spring  of  true  Christian 
life. 

Another  example  was  in  the  person  of  Tholuck.  His  first  book, 
published  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  entitled,  "  The  True  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Sceptic."  He  knew  from  experience  what  skepticism  was. 
When  he  left  the  university  of  his  native  city,  Breslau,  for  that  of 
Berlin,  he  cared,  according  to  his  confession  in  after  life,  as  much  for 
Mahomedanibm  as  for  Christianity.  Influenced  by  Neander,  whom, 
though  born  a  Jew,  the  Discourses  of  Schleiermacher  already  alluded 
to,  had  brought  into  the  fullness  of  Christian  faith,  Tholuck  became 
a  most  zealous  Christian.  His  preaching  and  teaching  at  Halle, 
whose  university  was  given  over  to  rationalism  when  he  became  a 
professor  in  it,  wrought  wondrous  effects,  and  wrought  them  because 
his  preaching  and  teaching,  begotten  of  genuine  convictions,  and 
warm  from  the  heart,  went  straight  to  the  heart  and  inner  convictions 
of  his  hearers.  He  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time,  or  even  of  his  university,  but  from  the  depth  and  strength  of 
his  convictions,  the  breadth  of  his  learning,  and  the  genuineness  and 
fervor  of  his  Christian  faith  and  life,  he  was  unsurpassed  and  un- 
equalled  as  a  power  in  dealing  with  the  skeptical. 

Another  and  later  illustration  is  found  in  France.     Lacordaire  be- 
gan life  as  an  advocate  and  a  skeptic.     Entering  the  Roman  C\\\)lX^Vv 
and  becoming  a  preacher,  he  addressed  himseU  m\\i  «i^^va\  ^xxx^o^^ 
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and  directness  to  the  more  intelligent  of  Parisian  skeptics.  No  one 
ever  depicted  the  aims,  methods  and  spirit  of  skepticism  more 
vividly  or  more  truthfully  than  he,  and  none  ever  carried  the  war 
with  it  more  directly  and  more  effectively  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  The  eager  throngs  that  always  crowded  Notre  Dame  when 
he  was  to  speak,  felt  the  truth  of  his  delineation  and  responded  to 
the  power  of  his  appeals,  swayed  like  a  forest  before  a  mighty  wind. 
Tlie  spirit  of  atheism  and  revolution,  hunted  down  to  its  lair  in  the 
heart,  and  made  to  look  into  the  all-loving  face  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  marks  of  the  Divine  in  his  religion,  and 
to  confess  its  own  inhumanity  and  baseness.  The  power  of  Lacor- 
daire  lay,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  ability  which  experience  had 
given  him  to  cope  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief  immediately  within  the 
consciousness  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  lie  knew  the  hiding 
places  of  the  enemy  and  could  drive  him  from  his  cover  whitherso- 
ever he  would  flee. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  of  every  species  of  preaching  in 
our  day,  is  a  failure  to  bring  truth  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms. 
Sermons,  whether  topical  or  textual,  are  too  often  looked  at,  both  by 
preachers  and  auditors,  as  works  of  art,  made  for  their  own  sakes  and 
to  be  judged  of  according  to  some  ideal  standards,  rather  than  by  the 
effects  actually  produced  by  them.  Preaching  that  aims  tcfdeal  with 
skeptical  minds,  and  to  treat  of  moral  and  religious  questions  on  an 
intellectual  basis  alone,  will  fail  of  its  end,  because  the  real  source  of 
unbelief  is  not  so  much  in  the  intellect  as  in  the  moral  affections. 
The  work  of  the  gospel,  accordingly,  is  not  so  much  to  convince  that 
it  may  convict,  as  it  is  to  convict  that  it  may  convince  and  thus  con- 
vert; and  conviction  can  be  accomplished  only  through  an  awakened 
conscience.  The  skeptic  must  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his  own  con- 
science, or  all  pleading  with  him  will  be  vain  and  unprofitable;  and 
for  this  arraignment  Christian  truth  must  be  brought  home  to  him  as  a 
divine  message  whose  requirements  he  is  conscious  of  having  disre- 
garded, and  whose  proffered  gifts  he  is  equally  conscious  of  constantly 
needing. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  ordinary  preachers  wisely  at- 
tempt to  discuss,  so  frequently  as  some  seem  disposed  to  do,  the 
grounds  of  the  popular  skepticism  of  our  day — whether  such  discus- 
sion had  not  better  be  left  to  those  who  know  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  its  grounds,  because  they  have  themselves  once 
rested  on  them — whether  attempts  at  rescuing  wanderers  over  "  the 
waste  howling  wilderness  of  infidelity  "  may  not  more  prudently  be 
left  to  those  who  have  been  made  familiar  w'ith  its  entangled  paths 
by  having  themselves  once  been  astray  among  them — whether  in  fact 
all  preaching  should  not  be  from  the  level  of  the  preacher's  own  ex- 
perience,  so  that  while  refraining  from  no  clearly-revealed  truth  be- 
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cause  he  does  not  understand  it,  yet  in  treating  of  the  most  funda- 
mental truths  and  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  he  shall  always 
confine  himself  to  those  points  of  view  in  which  his  own  moral  and 
religious  experience  has  confirmed  them  to  him  as  indubitable  verities. 
Of  all  that  is  wearisome  in  the  modern  pulpit,  nothing  is  more  un- 
bearable than  heartless  statements  of  doctrines  of  which  the  preacher 
manifestly  knows  nothing  except  from  books  or  hearsay.  And  few 
things  in  the  pulpit  of  our  time  are  more  mischievous  in  their  influ- 
ence than  the  pious  flings  at  skeptics  and  caricatures  of  their  opinions, 
sometimes  heard  from  well-meaning  preachers  who  are  indebted  for 
all  they  know  of  the  real  grounds  of  skepticism  to  the  third  or  fourth 
hand  statements  of  the  penny-a-liners  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

n.— THE  POSITIVE  IN  PREACHING. 

By  William  C.  Wilkinson. 

My  subject,  with  my  title,  I  accept  at  editorial  assignment.  In  so 
far,  the  contributor  bows  loyally  to  the  autocracy  of  the  editor.  Be- 
yond this  I  must,  of  course,  assert  my  independence,  and,  in  a  sort, 
illustrate  here  by  example  what  I  am  set  to  inculcate  by  precept. 

I  believe  strongly,  nay,  I  believe  vehemently,  in  positive  preaching. 

Yes,"  the  reader  has  a  right,  interrupting,  to  say  and  to  inquire: 

This  man  thinks  that  on  the  point  named,  his  belief  is  vehemently 
strong — very  good ;  is  he  quite  certain  that  his  belief  is  also  vehe- 
mently clear  ?  Could  he,  for  instance,  fairly  state  and  explain  what 
he  means  by  the  *  positive  in  preaching '  ?" 

Let  us  see. 

I  do  not  mean,  first,  that  a  preacher  should  be  combative  and  blus- 
tering. I  do  not  mean,  second,  that  he  should  deal  in  unqualified  and 
superlative  expressions.  I  do  not  mean,  third,  that  he  should  wholly 
eschew  negations,  denials.  A  denial  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  con- 
trary assertion.  The  man,  therefore,  who  denies,  affirms — he  affirms 
that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  not.  To  do  this,  to  do  it  often,  to  do  it 
with  emphasis,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  falling  short  of  the  "  positive 
in  preaching,"  that  it  may  be  precisely  coming  up  to  that  mark.  The 
true  antithesis  then  of  "  the  positive  "  here  is  not  negative.  The 
preacher  may  be  positive,  and  deny  plentifully;  indeed,  the  positive 
character  in  him  may  compel  him  to  this.  The  positive  preacher, 
again,  may  qualify  and  guard  his  statements  with  scrupulous  care.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  within  certain  well-explored,  well-defined  limits,  that 
it  IB  wise  to  be  positive.  The  positive  preacher,  once  more,  may  be 
gentle  and  suasive  in  manner.  No  one  else  is  so  well  qualified  to  be 
complaisant  as  the  truly  positive  man.  Such  a  man  does  not  need  to 
support  his  own  faith,  or  his  own  courage,  by  bellicose  speecVv,  Si^^'aJs.- 
ing  from  a  centre  that  he  knows  to  be  settled  and  femi,  \ie  Ci«Av  2»S.Qt^ 
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firm.  You  will  butt  against  immovable  dead  walls,  like  an  oppug- 
naiit  ram  staring  with  glass  eyes.  You  must  be  not  only  brave, 
but  circumspect,  if  you  would  maintain  a  positive  strain  in  preaching. 

Still,  your  circumspection  must  not  keep  you  silent  when  the  hour 
strikes  for  you  to  speak.  Strike,  you,  with  the  striking  hour.  Scarcely 
anything  contributes  more  to  confirm  one's  faith  than  to  give  one^s 
faith  voice.  I  can  imagine  that  Peter's  faith  grew,  as  he  uttered  his 
faith  in  those  memorable  words  of  confession :  "  We  believe,  and  are 
sure."  Belief  instantly  became  assurance.  At  the  fit  time,  then,  in 
the  fit  place,  under  the  fit  circumstances,  in  the  fit  way,  give  your 
heart  vent.  Speak.  Speak  out.  There  is  something  in  full  hearti- 
ness of  tone.  Solid  voice  has  both  its  direct  and  its  reflex  effect.  No 
vociferation,  but,  also,  no  bated  breath.  "  Don't  fire  till  you  see  tlie 
whites  of  their  eyes,"  said  some  captain  to  his  men,  who  impatiently 
waited  for  the  attacking  foes.  Be  similarly  cool,  and  take  aim  steadily 
with  eyes  fixed  before  you  like  fixed  bayonets  in  a  charge.  Deliberate 
aim  is  a  great  force  for  the  positive  in  preaching. 

Again.  Be  right.  If  you  are  wrong,  your  positiveness  is  an  evil 
and  not  a  good.  Besides,  if  you  are  wrong,  you  will  sometimes  have 
your  error  exposed.  This  will  shake  you  inwardly  in  your  position, 
as  well  as  outwardly  in  your  influence.  You  will  experience  misgiv- 
ings. You  cannot  now  go  on  being  positive,  without  violating  funda- 
mental truth  of  character.  Your  positiveness,  if  you  keep  up  the 
sliow  of  being  positive,  will  have,  and  will  increasingly  have,  the  ring 
of  hollow  in  it.  Or,  if  honesty  prevail  with  you,  and  you  begin  to 
waver  in  speech — as  you  ought  to  waver  in  speech,  after  you  have  been 
forced  to  waver  in  faith — where  late  you  bristled  with  brave  assertion, 
then  you  have  lost  ground,  not  only  with  your  hearers,  but,  worse  still, 
with  yourself.  The  positive  in  preaching  is  good  only — as,  happily,  it 
can  continue  to  be  of  force  only — ^when  it  coincides  with  the  right  in 
preaching. 

Finally,  therefore,  the  positive  in  preaching  demands  that  the 
preacher  preach,  not  guesses,  speculations,  deductions,  of  his  own  rea- 
son, or  of  any  human  reason,  but  the  authoritative  revelation  of  God. 
I  said  you  could  not  accept  positive  convictions  at  the  dictation  of 
authority.  But  that  statement,  in  order  to  be  justly  positive,  needs 
qualification.  There  is  an  exception.  The  exception  is  when  God 
speaks.  When  God  speaks,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  You  then 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe.  Exercise  your  judgment  freely, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  docility  and  obedience,  to  determine  beforehand 
whether  God  does  indeed  speak.  But  that  point  once  settled,  doubt, 
liesitate,  qualify,  no  more.  Preach  as  Paul  preached,  and  you  will 
be  heard  as  Paul  was  heard.  You,  with  him,  will  have  occasion  to 
say  to  men :  "  We  also  thank  God  without  ceasing,  that,  w&en  ye  re- 
ceived  from  us  the  word  of  the  message,  even  the  word  of  Gk>d9  ye 
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accepted  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
Ood."  Let  the  word  of  God,  as  the  word  of  God,  be  your  matter, 
and  you  will  easily  then  supply  the  objective  element  of  the  positive 
in  preaching. 

I  have  said  "finally,"  but  I  must  add  yet  one  thing  more.  You  must 
live  as  you  preach,  or  you  will  in  effect  degenerate  to  preach  as  you 
live.  A  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister,  of  the  American  metro- 
polis, wrote  once  an  article  on  Sabbath  observance  which  appeared  in 
a  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was  criticized  for  liis 
act ;  but,  to  a  friend  who  told  him  of  this,  he  said  :  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  my  article's  appearing  on  Sunday,  or  I  should  not  have  fur- 
nished it.  I  do  not  believe  in  Sunday  newspapers.  I  never  take 
one  in  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  do  as  some  do,  wait  and  buy  a  Sun- 
day newspaper  on  Monday.  I  never  buy  one.  Furthermore,  I  never 
read  one.  Finally,  I  will  not  have  one  in  my  house."  That  minister 
could  preach  on  the  Sunday  newspaper  to  some  effect.  He  lives  ac- 
cordingly. There  would  be  no  lack  of  the  positive  tone  in  his  preach- 
ing on  th(U  subject.     "  Do  the  truth,"  and  you  can  preach  the  truth. 

From  preaching  with  my  own  tongue.  Divine  Providence  enjoins 
me.  I  shall  be  glad  indeed,  and  thankful,  if,  by  strengthening  even 
a  little  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  maintain,  in  matter  and  in  man- 
ner, a  tenser  strain  of  the  positive  in  preaching,  I  am  permitted  still, 
iu  a  way,  to  preach  with  the  tongues  of  others. 


HL— THE   BEST    METHODS   FOR   GETTING   CHURCH 

MEMBERS  TO  WORK. 

NO.    II. 

By  Gbobge  R.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  O. 

What  is  wanted  upon  this  subject  is  experience.  No  one  man  has 
had  all  the  experience.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  give  the  experience 
of  one  man  as  a  pastor  or  as  a  layman.  Those  are  man's  best 
methods.  In  this  paper  some  results  are  given  from  the  work  of  a 
pastor  covering  twenty  years  of  active  service,  during  which,  this 
now  proposed  has  been  a  main  question  of  study  and  of  experiment. 

It  will  be  wise  to  attempt  some  orderly  statements. 

1.  We  should  carefully  define  what  we  wish  to  do.  What  is  tlie 
Church  for  ?  There  is  much  work  in  connection  with  a  Church  which 
i»  only  incidental  to  its  purpose.  The  purpose  of  a  Church  is  to  do 
wdemptive  work;  to  continue  and  complete  what  our  Savior  begun. 
The  work  for  which  we  seek  workers  is  this  work  of  Christ.  We  are 
seeking  the  best  modes  of  promoting  all  Christian  activities;  not 
Wrs,  sappers,  money-raising  schemes,  Church  entertainments — ^vl^^^\3\ 
^  •ome  of  these  are  in  their  proper  place  and  time — \)uti  XeacVvu^^ 
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visitation,  missionaiy  and  evangelistic  efforts.     It  is  ^or  this  line  of 
work,  according  to  our  Savior,  that  the  laborers  are  few. 

2.  We  should  carefully  review  the  available  forces.  What  force 
have  we  to  do  the  work  to  be  done  ?  How  shall  we  engage  this  force 
to  enlist  ?  We  should  carefully  canvass  the  Church  membership.  We 
shall  be  apt  to  conclude  a  review  with  a  despondent  sense  of  the  prow- 
ess of  the  laborers.  But  this  is  an  unprofitable  state  of  mind.  We 
seek  to  be  practical.  The  general  principle  is  sound;  the  average 
Church  can  work  its  field.  While  we  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  forth  more  laborers,  we  must  use  what  we  have. 

How  shall  we  get  the  available  force  to  work  ?  This  problem 
may  be  simplified  in  its  statement.  In  a  school  of  whatever  grade 
there  are  three  classes  of  pupils,  as  respects  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
train  them  in  habits  of  study,  viz. : 

(1.)  A  small  fraction  who  are  capable;  who  know  how  to  study  and 
are  disposed  to  improve  their  time.  These  would  get  an  education 
without  a  teacher. 

(2.)  A  small  fraction  at  the  other  end  of  the  class  who  are  dull,  or 
stubbornly  idle,  or  both.  These  do  not  wish  to  learn.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  beyond  the  ordinary  teacher's  aid.  They  enter  not  into  the 
temple  of  knowledge  themselves,  and  them  that  are  entering  in  they 
hinder.     But  there  is  another  class. 

(3.)  The  great  middle  section  between  these  extreme  classes^  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  This  comprises  those  who  are  hopeful 
material.  They  can  be  stimulated,  taught  how  to  study,  and  trained 
to  habits  of  independent  application. 

In  any  church  these  corresponding  classes  are  found  of  those  who 
are  able  to  set  themselves  at  work,  always  a  small,  but  invaluable  ele- 
ment; of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work,  whether  competent  or 
not,  also  few  in  number;  and  thirdly,  a  class  between  these  compris- 
ing by  far  the  largest  element  in  the  average  church. 

The  first  class  does  not  need  help — those  in  it  are  helpers.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  beyond  reach.  The  advent  of  a  worker  from  this  class  is 
like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  third  class  needs  to  be  shown 
its  work,  and  set  to  it;  but  it  is  wholly  of  hopeful  materiaL  It  is 
the  class  of  the  average  man.  Those  in  it  can  be  aroused  and 
taught,  and  trained  to  become  independent  and  efficient  Christian 
workers. 

3.  We  should  stimulate  spiritual  vision.  In  training  the  disciples^ 
our  Savior  studiously  aimed  to  arouse  them  to  lift  up  their  eyes  and 
look  upon  the  harvest  field.  The  lifting  of  the  eyes  is  a  great  ex- 
perience. Whoever  would  have  the  heavenly  vision  must  have  this 
experience.  Naturally  the  eyes  of  Christians  are  cast  down  or  lifted 
too  high.  They  do  not  look  abroad,  across  the  wide  levels  of 
baman  life. 
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Freqaent  sennons  should  be  aimed  to  inspire  interest  in  Church 
work.  Prayer-meetings  should  be  studiously  practical  in  their 
direction.  The  great  opportunity  of  the  Sacrament  should  be 
used.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  preparatory  service,  this  is 
our  great  opportunity  for  stimulating  spiritual  vision  and  inciting  to 
Christian  activity.  So  the  Savior  used  it.  So  should  we.  The 
Church  is  there  assembled  in  fullest  numbers.  The  heart  is  tender, 
everything  favors  the  appeal.  ^'  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the 
£elds.''  Christians  will  always  be  found  to  respond  to  clear,  tender, 
stirring,  practical  presentations  of  Christian  duty.  The  awakened 
Christians  will  come  and  ask  us  :  ''What  shall  we  do ?" 

4.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  powerful  contagion  of  exam- 
ple. The  pastor  is  not  alone  a  preacher.  He  is  a  leader,  like  our 
Savior,  to  instruct  and  inspire  by  his  own  work  of  busy  hands  and 
feet.  We  are  liable  to  two  errors.  We  may  say:  "  I  can  preach.  Let 
me  put  my  strength  upon  my  sermons.  Let  others  plan,  and  develop 
church  activities.  I  cannot  come  down."  Such  a  minister  is  not  Nehe- 
miah  on  the  wall.  He  is  Zaccheus  in  the  tree.  ''  Come  down,"  all 
the  example  of  our  Lord  calls  to  him.  Or  one  may  say,  ''  I  prefer 
to  work  in  my  own  way;  to  do  what  I  see  to  be  done.  I  am  willing 
to  work  hard,  but  I  haven't  the  talent  or  the  patience  to  train  others." 
Of  the  two  men,  this  latter  is  the  better  type.  He  makes  a  mistake. 
But  his  example  will  be  valuable.     It  will  stir  some  hearts. 

In  the  Apologia  of  John  Henry  Newman  is  a  noble  passage,  in 
which  he  assigns  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  going  over  from  the 
Anglican  Church  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  "  In  her  trium- 
phant zeal,"  thus  he  writes,  ''  in  behalf  of  that  primeval  mystery,  to 
which  I  had  been  so  devoted  from  my  youth,  I  recognized  the  move- 
ment of  my  spiritual  mother.  Jncessie  patuit  dear.  The  self -con- 
quest of  her  asoetics,  the  patience  of  her  martyrs,  the  irresistible  de- 
termination of  her  bishops,  the  joyous  swing  of  her  advance,  exalted 
and  abashed  me."  The  great  example  led  him  to  lift  up  his  eyes.  It 
fired  his  heart.  So,  with  the  less  striking  materials  of  our  example, 
can  we  fire  Christian  hearts  with  a  burning  zeal  of  service.  The 
pastor  who  would  stir  the  flock  to  the  point  of  enlistment  in  work, 
most  be  able  to  say  with  our  Savior:  "  I  work."  "  Follow  me." 

5.  We  should  make  a  well-considered  plan.  Nowhere  is  organiza- 
tion more  needful  and  useful  than  in  religious  work.  Analyze  care- 
fully. Determine  the  many  kinds  of  work  involved  in  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  and  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  talent  at  disposal.  In 
planning,  observe  the  law  of  economy.  Do  not  attempt  too  much. 
It  is  very  possible  to  treat  organization  unwisely.  Thus  some  organ- 
isations are  hindrances.  They  are  showy  but  burdensome.  They 
should  be  boilers,  and  they  are  barnacles.     By  wise  OTgaiivL9A.\oW) 
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these    results   are  secured,  viz.:    discipline,  thoroughness,  economy, 
concert,  contagion. 

An  organization  of  great  practical  excellence  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  in  a  well-known  church  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities.  It  is 
called  the  Committee  of  Work.  It  is  a  plan  aimed  to  group  in  one 
central  organization  all  the  work  of  the  Church  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  move  the  entire  Church  to  working  co-operation.  In  early  autumn 
a  Sub-committee  of  the  Church  (Standing)  Committee  is  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  work  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee  de- 
cides what  lines  of  work  it  will  recommend  to  the  Church  to  prose- 
cute. It  agrees  upon  the  nominations  of  a  large  body  called  the 
Committee  of  Church  Work,  and  consisting  of  a  minimum  member- 
ship of  thirty  persons.  A  third  of  the  membership  is  changed  every 
year.  This  plan  and  list  of  nominations  are  reported  to  the  Church 
Committee,  and  by  them  recommended  to  the  Church.  With  or  with- 
out change  it  is  adopted.  Early  in  October  the  Committee  of  Work 
organizes,  with  Chairman  and  Secretary.  It  divides  itself  into  Sab- 
i'onimittees  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  work.  These  Sub-com- 
mittees also  organize  with  Chairman  and  Secretary.  The  plan  is 
now  put  in  operation.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  the  chief  function  of 
the  committee  not  to  do  the  work  entrusted  to  it,  but  to  stir  the 
Church  to  do  it.  It  is  only  a  stirring  instrument.  It  is  also  under- 
stood, and  this  feature  is  of  the  first  consequence,  that,  representing 
the  Church,  it  may  call  laborers  into  the  field.  It  has  the  divine 
authority  to  lay  hands  on  Christians  standing  in  the  market  place  and 
send  them.  Its  operation  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  enlisting 
and  training  workers.  This  is  simply  an  instance  of  a  method  which 
has  been  thorouglily  proved,  and  which,  from  its  success,  may  be 
named  one  of  the  best. 

6.  We  should  aim  at  early  enlistments.  Children  should  be 
called  into  service,  and  trained  to  do  such  kinds  of  work  as  are  within 
the  range  of  their  powers.  The  Romish  Church  understandH  this. 
So  do  the  Boodhists  of  Japan.  On  feast  days  the  Boodhist  priests 
provide  an  unlimited  supply  of  drums  for  all  comers.  Then  you  may 
see  boys  and  girls  rolling  and  beating  these,  con  amore^  within  the 
temple  enclosures.  Thus  they  are  enlisted.  The  reason  why  many 
persons  do  not  respond  to  calls  of  the  Church  is  that  they  were  not 
enlisted  early  enough.  They  have  lost  flexibility.  Young  Christians 
wuU  usually  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Church.  And  this,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exacting  nature  of  the  service.  We  have  not  been  as  wise 
as  our  own  fathers  in  some  things.  They  laid  responsibility  upon 
boys  and  girls  in  the  home  and  in  the  Church.  Boys  of  twelve  took  the 
helm  of  a  ship.  Girls  of  twelve  took  charges  in  tjie  house.  Boys 
and  girls  of  sixteen  were  hired  to  teach  school;  were  made  superin- 
tendents of  Sunday-schools;  and  men  of  thirty,  and  even  twenty-five. 
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were  set  apart  in  the  office  of  deacon.  In  our  larger  churches^ 
especially^  we  tend  to  a  surprising  conservatisnu  We  treat  men  of 
thirtjy  and  upward^  as  if  they  were  boys  too  yonng^nd  inexperienced 
for  the  trusts  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  we  overburden  the  older 
members,  and  lose  our  opportunity  with  our  best  material — the  youth 
from  twelve  to  forty. 

7.  We  should  attempt  more  in  the  coupling  of  workers.  If  possi- 
ble, a  worker  of  experience  with  an  apprentice,  or  two  apprentices. 
The  Savior,  as  a  rule,  coupled  the  disciples.  Two  are  better  than 
one.  There  are  advantages  in  having  two  work  together,  visit 
together,  pray  together.  Comradeship  makes  easy  what  looks,  and  is, 
formidable  for  one  to  attempt  alone.  Send  the  workers  forth  to  mis- 
sion Sunday-schools,  to  district  visitation,  to  neighborhood  prayer- 
meetings,  two  and  two.  Let  Paul  take  Barnabas,  or  better  still,  Mark 
or  Timothy  or  Silas. 

8.  We  should  show  appreciation  of  good  work,  of  poor  work,  of 
work  done,  of  work  attempted.     In  entering  heaven,  the  faithful  are 
to  hear  "  Well  done,"  as  a  part  of  their  welcome.     It  will  not  hinder 
the  work  to  have  heaven  begin  below.     We  need  more  in  all  our 
churches  of  the  heaven  of  appreciation.     What  a  power  encourage- 
ment has  in  the  teacher's  work  in  family  training!    A  mother  was  at 
her  wit's  end  with  one  of  her  boys.     He  was  irritable,  unfaithful,  un- 
manageable.     She  could  not  depend  upon  his  obedience.     She  took 
little  comfort  in  him.     She  was  afraid  that  he  would  make  a  wreck  of 
his  life.  She  prayed  much  over  him.   The  suggestion  came  to  her  mind 
one  day:    "  Try  encouragement!      You   have  faithfully  tried  every 
other  method."     She  tried  encouragement,  almost  against  her  con- 
science.    She  said,  "  Well  done  "  at  the   first  dubious  opportunity. 
The  result  surprised  her.     The  new  course,  within  a  few   months, 
brought  a  complete  change  in  the  boy.     Ue  became  a  splendidly  capa- 
ble man.     Encourage  the  pastor,  the  superintendent,  the  teachers,  the 
sexton,  the  faithful  supporters  of  the  prayer-meetings.     Encourage 
the  old  soldiers.     But,  especially,  encourage  the  recruits.     One  of  the 
very  best  methods  of  getting  members  to  work  is,  to  promote  the 
heavenly  atmosphere  of  generous  appreciation.     One  valuable  influ- 
ence of  the  Home  Concert  is  to  stimulate  the  Church  to  appreciate  its 
own  workers.     Many  are  familiar  with  this  meeting.     Some  may  not 
he.    It  is  a  symposium  over  church  work,  for  reports,  prayer,  mutual 
encouragement,  friendly  criticism,  for  questions.      It  may  be  held  oc- 
casionally or  regularly.     It  elevates  church  work.     It  places  it  before 
tbe  people  in  intelligent  summaries.     It  makes  the  prayer-meeting  a 
lecruiting  station.     We  should  talk  a  great  deal  about  our  work,  and 
preach  a  great  dpal,  and  pray  a  great  deal.     This  makes  it  familiar 
wd  inspiring. 

•.  We  should  be  content  with  moderate  results.    T\io\ig\i  xXve  \io^^- 
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ful  element  of  the  Church,  from  which  our  recruits  are  to  be  drawn, 
is  the  largest  of  the  three  into  which  we  have  classified  it;  we  must 
be  temperate  in  our  expectations.  We  shall  not  enlist  all  of  this 
fraction  the  first  month,  or  the  first  year.  Long  since  I  learned 
this  lesson,  which  has  helped  me  to  much  pastoral  peace  of  mind,  viz: 
that,  if  a  well-matured  and  well  worked  plan  results  in  the  addition  to 
the  force  of  one  good  worker  within  a  year,  it  pays.  In  some  years 
we  may  secure  but  one  good  recruit.  We  may  get  many  recruits, 
but  poor  ones — such  as  the  Western  pastor  had  in  mind  when  speak- 
ing of  the  membership  of  his  charge,  in  respect  of  talent  and  effi- 
<;iency,  he  said:  "  We  are  strong  in  numbers,  but  poor  in  folks.*'  It 
is  unprofitable,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  meditate  on  this 
state  of  things  overmuch,  and  much  is  overmuch.  *'  Use  what  you 
have,"  is  our  rule.  In  some  years  Grod  will  give  many  recruits.  We 
will  do  wonderful  things  with  the  unpromising  boys.  Plans  will  be 
tried,  and  will  fail.  Renew  them,  modify  thenu  Try  again.  Look 
kindly  on  the  plans  of  the  people.  Foster  their  tendency  to  origi- 
nate plans.  Esprit  de  corps  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  Christian 
work. 

10.  We  should  promote  revival.  Revival  is  a  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Church  which  makes  it  teachable  and  flexible;  in  which  attempts 
are  feasible  which  at  other  times  are  impracticable.  Men  and  women 
can  be  reached  who,  in  ordinary  times  are  inaccessible.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  with  power;  and  all  true  Chris- 
tians awaken  to  a  new  sense  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  undertaking  to  set  up  this  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  Church 
becomes  wonderfully  flexible.  The  members  become  responsive.  In 
this  benign  atmosphere  we  can  inaugurate  new  plans  with  exceptional 
hopefulness,  and  engage  workers  with  exceptional  ease.  Then  the 
people  have  a  mind  Uj  work.  The  Church  which  has  most  of  the 
spirit  of  revival  is  the  busiest  Church.  If  revival  were  continuous, 
the  question  which  we  are  now  discussing  would  fill  a  much  narrower 
Apace  in  our  counsels.  This  point  gathers  all  that  is  valuable  in  these 
which  precede  it.  Wise  is  the  pastor  who  promotes  revival,  seeks  to 
make  it  a  characteristic  and  habitual  experience.  He  will  see  a  re- 
sponsive Church.  His  plans  will  be  welcomed.  The  children  will 
come,  the  youth  will  come,  and  the  men  and  women,  they  will  en* 
list.  They  will  work  and  bear  fruit.  They  will  magnify  their  office. 
A  revived  Church,  with  a  wise  leadership,  will  inevitably  secure  these 
two  things;  the  best  methods  and  an  ample  supply  of  good  workers 
in  every  department  of  its  service. 
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IV.— WHAT  CAN  THE   MINISTRY  DO    TO    PURIFY  OUR 

POLITICS  ? 

By  Howard  Ckosby,  D.D.,  New  Yokk. 

Tbsbx  is  an  idea  common  to  the  worldly  mind,  as  shown  in  the 
newspaper  press,  that  the  Church  is  a  sort  of  police  arrangement  to 
busy  itself  with  poverty  and  crime,  and  provide  for  every  form  of 
distress.  Some  Christians  who  are  readily  led  by  the  newspapers, 
are  foolish  enough  to  foster  this  idea.  It  is  this  notion  put  into  oper- 
ation that  made  the  church  of  the  early  centuries  grow  into  a  political 
power  of  gigantic  magnitude,  by  which  transmutation  it  became  fear- 
fully corrupt  and  cruelly  tyrannical.  The  Church,  as  Christ  made  it, 
is  a  spiritual  body  designed  to  preserve  and  nourish  its  own  spiritu- 
ality, and  to  convert  unbelievers  to  the  Savior.  Its  high  province 
is  to  hold  and  hold  forth  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ.  As  true  believers 
in  Christ  are  generally  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  world,  the 
Church  is  to  look  after  its  own  poor  and  needy  ones,  and  to  make  due 
provision  for  their  wants.  This  is  all  the  relation  that  the  Church,  as 
an  organization,  bears  to  the  poor. 

But  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  doctrines  of  love  and  helpfulness 
toward  all  men,  and  hence  the  individual  Christian  is  to  seek  every 
man's  good.  To  this  end,  he  can  and  ought  to  unite  with  others  in 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  show  practical  kindness  to  every  form  of 
need.  But  the  Church  organization  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  If, 
as  an  organization,  it  takes  hold  of  public  affairs  outside  of  its  own 
limits,  it  inevitably  loses  its  spirituality  in  secular  work,  and  as  invari- 
ably becomes  a  political  party,  either  to  be  crushed  or  to  become  a 
tyrant.  Pastors,  elders,  deacons,  church  councils,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  all  other  church  governments,  must  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  spiritual  fields,  if  they  would  remain  pure  and  true  to  Christ.  It 
looks  very  pious  for  a  church  to  run  itself  out  into  committees  and 
meetings  for  the  poor  in  general  And  the  public  will  applaud,  but 
a  church  which  spends  it  strength  in  that  way  will  have  very  little 
spiritual  life.  It  will  reduce  the  Gtospel  standu'd  of  piety,  which  de- 
mands a  holy  life,  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  which  the  church  can  attend 
to  at  the  same  time  that  it  upholds  theatres  and  fashionable  follies. 
Why  are  we  to  have  the  world  tell  us  what  piety  is  ?  A  true  piety  is 
in  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  Gk>d,  and  the  religion  that  flows 
from  snoh  piety  will  necessarily  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
Bat  if  visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  (or  rather  having  them 
visited  by  paid  agents)  is  made  the  core  of  piety,  then  communion  with 
God  will  be  neglected,  and  the  man  will  not  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  error  afloat  on  this  «tx\>\^cX»)  ^mii^^ 
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because  Christians  go  to  the  world  to  know  how  they  ought  to  live, 
when  thej  should  go  only  to  God's  word,  where  they  will  find  th^t 
the  souPs  relation  to  God  is  the  first  and  main  thing,  and  that  the 
Church  is  the  spiritual  household  of  faith,  the  fruits  of  which  faith, 
in  doing  good  to  every  one  as  we  have  opportunity,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Christian  individual  life.  But  the  doing  of  good  to  certain  classes 
is  not  to  be  considered  the  main  thing,  nor  is  it  to  be  a  substitute  for 
vital  union  with  God,  nor  is  it  a  church  duty  in  any  way,  but  a  Chris^ 
tian  duty,  in  which  Christians  are  free  to  act  with  any  one  in  or  out 
of  the  Church.  I  have  given  these  thoughts  as  preliminary  to  answer- 
ing the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ^'  What  Can  the  Ministry 
Do  to  Purify  our  Politics  f "  In  accordance  with  these  thoughts,  I 
reply: 

1.  T?ie  ministry  as  such  have  niching  to  do  with  politics.  They  are 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  of  the  nation,  nor  of  the  world. 
The  nation  and  the  world  have  no  more  claim  on  them  as  ministers  than 
they  have  on  the  presidents  of  banks  or  the  head-masters  of  schools* 
Their  function  is  to  minister  to  .Gk>d's  people — ^if  pastors,  then  to  the 
special  flock  that  each  is  called  to  tend.  Before  the  nation  and  the 
world,  the  minister  is  simply  a  many  a  Christian  man,  bound  to  use  hia 
influence  as  any  other  Christian  (no  less  and  no  more)  for  the  good  of 
alL  Putting  the  clergy  (as  they  are  falsely  called)  into  the  secular 
government  as  clergy,  as  the  Papacy  did  wholly  when  it  had  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and  as  England  does  partially  to-day  with  its  lord- 
bishops  in  Parliament,  is  an  enormity  calculated  to  do  evil,  and  only 
evil,  both  to  Church  and  State.  It  is  putting  two  things  together 
that  have  totally  different  aims  and  totally  different  functions,  and 
hence,  friction,  collision  and  destruction  are  necessary  consequences. 
The  Church  has  as  its  aim  the  conversion  of  men  to  God  and  the  up- 
building of  God's  people  in  their  spiritual  lives,  and  its  function  is  to 
use  the  divine  means  to  this  end.  The  State  has  as  its  aim,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  persons  and  property  of  men  in  this  world,  and  its- 
function  is  to  pass  laws  and  enforce  them  that  will  achieve  this  ob- 
ject. The  spheres  of  operation  are  dissimilar.  There  is  a  point  of 
contact  between  them,  it  is  true,  but  that  point  of  contact  is  made  by 
the  individual.  It  is  the  individual  Christian  who  can  promote  the 
preservation  of  persons  and  property  by  good  laws.  The  Church  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  The  individual  Christian  can  do  this,  as  a. 
m>anj  but  the  Church  is  not  a  man,  but  an  aggregate  of  men  in  a  spir- 
itual capacity,  having  no  earthly  functions.  Hence  our  propoeitioa 
that  the  ministry  as  such  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

2.  TJie  Ministry  can  instruct  their  people  in  their  duty  to  promote 
righteousness  as  individuals.  A  faithful  setting  forth  of  Christian 
duty  at  the  polls,  not  to  vote  for  this  or  that  man,  but  to  vote  conscien- 
tiously as  before  God,  and  to  make  the  use  of  the  franchise  a  solemn 
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daty  to  be  prayerfully  performed,  is  a  part  of  the  minister's  fanctioDy 
when  he  is  teaching  his  people  how  to  live  on  earth  as  representatives 
of  Gk>d'8  truth.  If  a  minister  goes  beyond  this,  and,  as  a  minister, 
advocates  a  special  political  course  on  which  good  men  differ,  or  a 
special  candidate,  when  there  are  several,  he  is  using  his  spiritual 
position  carnally  and  degrading  the  ministry.  He  may,  as  a  man  and 
citizen,  when  great  causes  are  at  stake,  exercise  his  liberty  and  advo- 
cate the  righteous  cause  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the  righteous 
man,  but  he  must  keep  this  matter  clear  from  his  church  duties.  He 
is  not  to  drag  the  Church  into  his  private  views,  however  important 
and  intense  they  may  be.  His  pulpit  is  not  for  politics  of  any  kind, 
nor  is  his  pastoral  work  to  propagate  his  political  views.  And  because 
many  will  not  discriminate  between  the  man  and  the  minister,  he  is 
to  be  careful  in  regard  to  his  liberty  as  a  man  to  advocate  causes  and 
men.  He  ought  to  do  something  in  this  way — it  is  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
sen,  which  he  has  no  right  to  lay  aside — ^but  he  must  do  it  prudently, 
and  ever  with  an  eye  to  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
his  office  as  a  minister.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  minister  to  be  counted 
a  politician.  He  makes  a  poor  minister  and  a  poor  politician.  A 
minister  may  be  patriotic  and  public-spirited,  and  yet  not  compromise 
his  holy  office.  He  will  never  be  a  partisan  while  he  urges  his  people 
to  use  their  influence  for  the  purifying  the  politics  of  the  State.  He 
is  in  the  world,  and  is  to  instruct  his  people  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
world,  and  their  relation  to  the  State  cannot  rightfully  escape  his  at- 
tention. 

3.  The  ministry  can  pl<ice  clearly  before  their  people  any  gross  injus- 
tice or  glaring  wickedness  in  law  or  its  administratiofi^  which  calls  for 
Christian  action.  They  can  concentrate  and  systematize  thought  about 
it,  so  as  to  suggest  a  plan  of  activity,  which  merely  a  vague  notion  could 
not  bring  about.  People  generally  are  so  immersed  in  their  secular 
vocations  that  they  only  descry  an  evil  and  groan  over  it,  but  do  not 
take  time  to  examine  its  character  and  causes  and  discern  its  cure. 
The  minister  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  not  having 
secular  affairs  to  absorb  him,  can  more  readily  digest  the  subject  for 
his  people  and  guide  them  to  the  activity  of  reform. 

In  this,  again,  the  minister  is  to  be  careful  lest  he  take  up  a  doubt- 
ful cause.  The  case  must  be  a  clear  one.  It  may  be  cruelty  to 
children,  or  cruelty  to  animals,  or  the  protection  of  evil  houses,  or  the 
shielding  of  law-breakers,  or  any  matter  regarding  the  right  and  wrong 
b  which  there  cannot  be  a  question.  If  the  laws  or  the  law  officers 
plainly  are  guilty  of  these  outrages,  then  it  is  also  plainly  the  duty  of 
the  minister  to  speak  plainly  to  his  people  about  it  that  they  may  act 
plainly  in  the  matter.  A  minister's  common  sense  should  tell  him 
where  the  boundary  line  is  here,  beyond  which  he  would  be  only  a 
partisan  and  not  a  Christian  minister.     And  if  a  m\n\^lcT  \v^%  noX.  ^oivcv- 
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mon  sense  to  discern  this,  the  sooner  he  leaves  the  ministry  the  better. 

I  end,  as  I  began,  with  an  earnest  protest  against  political  preaching 
and  political  preachers.  They  mingle  the  Church  and  the  world  to 
the  sad  detriment  of  the  Church,  and  without  the  slightest  good  to  the 
world.  Instead  of  leading  the  soul  upward  to  the  holy  contemplation 
of  Christ,  they  lead  their  hearers  into  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  political 
factions,  where  the  soul  becomes  smirched  and  loses  its  power  to  rise 
to  heavenly  contemplations.  And  I  also  protest  against  the  flimsy 
newspaper  doctrine  which  reduces  religion  to  economics  and  makes 
the  Church  merely  a  benevolent  society.  Bringing  the  Church  thus 
down  to  their  level  the  glib  writers  presume  to  instruct  it  and  to  give 
it  their  approbation  or  condemnation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ministers  and  Churches  that  listen  to  such  nonsense  and  are  moved 
by  it  disgrace  themselves.  What  is  the  Church  of  Christ  that  it 
should  go  to  the  world  for  guidance  ?  Has  Christ,  its  guide  and 
Savior,  abandoned  it  ?  Has  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  by  Him,  failed  ? 
Has  the  truth  left  the  Church  and  taken  up  its  residence  in  the  editors 
of  the  journals  that  publish  prize-fights  and  licentious  advertisements  ? 
Away  with  this  foul  blot  upon  Gk>d's  Church  !  As  our  Savior  drove 
out  from  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Temple  the  changers  of  money 
and  those  that  bought  and  sold,  so  let  us,  in  his  holy  name,  drive  out 
from  the  Church  this  camalism  that  would  secularize  all  holy  things 
and  would  guide  divine  matters  by  the  grovelling  expediences  of  the 
selfish  and  greedy  world.  TiCt  the  ministry  hold  high  and  fast  the 
standard  of  Christ's  cross,  which  means  pardon  and  renewal  to  every 
sinner  that  repents  and  trusts  in  His  atoning  sacrifice.  Let  this  be  the 
first  and  main  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  from  this,  as  a  source, 
let  the  life  of  both  minister  and  people  be  fitted  to  discharge  the  per- 
sonal duties  which  belong  to  them  both  as  men  and  citizens.  So  will 
the  ministry  best  work  to  purify  our  politics  and  to  serve  the  State. 


v.— CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  CIVILIZATION, 
By  D.  S.  Gbbooby,  D.D.,  Morgan,  Minn. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Third  Edition  of  that  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  certainly  very  dogmatic,  book, "  The  Creed  of  Christendom,'' 
the  essayist,  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  gives  expression,  in  question,  to  a  quite 
prevalent  form  of  the  current  skeptioisnu  '^  Are  we  yet  Christians  ?  is 
the  momentous  question  of  the  day,  which  is  being  asked  everywhere 
in  a  variety  of  forms.'*  And  again:  "It  is  asked  not  only,  *  Are  we 
Christians?'  but, '  Can  a  Christian  life  be  lived  out  in  modem  days  V 
*  Can  we,  and  ought  we  to,  regulate  our  personal  and  social  life  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  Christ  V  *  Is  Christianity,  in  very  deed  and 
as  nakedly  preached  and  ordinarily  taught,  applicable  to  modem  so- 
ciety and  extant  civilization  ?* "    Mr.  Greg  concludes  that  the  ^*  creed 
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of  Christendom  "  of  to-day  is  antagonistic  to  the  primitive  Christianity^ 
and  without  shadow  of  warrant  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  adds: 
"  I  recognise  more  and  more — what  I  believe  to  be  generally  admitted 
now — ^that  the  articles  of  faith,  the  sententious  dogmas,  the  ^  scheme  ' 
of  salvation,  which  have  usurped  the  name  of  ^  Christianity '  and  '  the 
Christian  religion,'  originated  almost  wholly  with  Paul  ....  who 
thus  transfomed  the  pure,  divine  religion  of  his  crucified  Master."  In 
short,  the  Christianity  of  orthodox  and  evangelical  Christendom  is 
an  effete  superstition  which,  as  Theodore  Parker  might  have  expressed 
it,  deserves  to  be  *'  exploitered ''  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  in 
antagonism  with  modern  civilization  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
History  and  reason  take  issue  with  this  pretentious  dogmatism  and 
affirm  that  modem  civilization,  in  its  highest  form  as  Christian  Civil- 
ization and  as  it  dominates  the  enterprize  and  progress  of  the  ages,  is 
the  direct  and  legitimate  outcome  of  orthodox  Christianity.  It  owes 
nv)thing,  save  stimulus  to  defend  from  attack,  to  Strauss  and  Renan 
and  their  like.  It  does  not  even  owe  this  to  them^  for  nothing  has  been 
further  from  their  intention  than  to  benefit  the  cause  of  Christ. 

L 
There  is  no  escaping  the  patent  fact  of  the  complete  revolution  in 
the  character  of  the  civilizations  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  the  contrast 
could  not  possibly  be  greater.  Guizot,  in  his  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion,'' has  summarized  the  differences.  A  remarkable  unity  character- 
ized the  ancient  civilizations,  though  their  results  were  so  very  different. 
In  Oreece  the  unity  of  the  social  principle  led  to  a  development  of 
wonderful  rapidity;  to  the  most  brilliant  career  of  antiquity;  to  a 
decline  and  exhaustion  as  rapid  as  the  development.  In  India  the  one 
principle  resulted  in  social  monotony;  in  a  perpetuated  but  fossilized 
existence.  One  exclusive  power  resulted  in  making  them  all,  and  almost 
equally,  despotisms,  crushing  out  all  true  individualism.  On  the  con- 
trary, diversity  has  characterized  the  modern  civilizations  of  Chris- 
tendom. Two  sets  of  forces,  the  social  and  the  individual,  have  en- 
tered into  all  the  development,  and  the  law  governing  the  unfolding 
of  both  society  and  the  man  has  been  the  law  of  conflict  among  ele- 
ments almost  innumerable,  and  of  progress  ever  increasing  in  freedom, 
aiming  at  perfection  and  resulting  in  permanence.  The  tendency  of 
the  individual  has  been  always  toward  a  larger  freedom  and  power; 
that  of  society  always  toward  making  the  world  a  larger  and  safer 
theatre  for  the  free  activity  of  the  individual. 

This  revolution  has  confessedly  been  the  slowly  maturing  product 
of  the  nearly  nineteen  Christian  centuries,  for  most  of  which  time 
Europe  has  been  the  almost  exclusive  scene  of  the  development,  and 
the  history  of  it  has  been  the  history  of  Modem  Europeaxi  c\V)XviaXAo\i. 
The  stages  of  its  progress  have  been  clearly  marked  oxxt  \>7  GuvloV^^a 
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have  it  credited  with  the  evil  and  malevolent  elements  as  welL  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  '^  the  worst  wickedness  on  the  earth  has 
been  wrought  ostensibly  on  behalf  of  this  religion,  by  those  who  have 
been  held  its  disciples  and  advocates.''  This  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  while  these  things  have  accompanied  Christianity  and  been  per- 
petrated in  its  sacred  name,  they  have  not  been  of  it,  but  entirely 
contrary  to  its  nature  and  spirit.  In  short,  the  argument  for  oar 
proposition  is  completed  by  applying  to  these  phenomena  the  fourth 
method  of  induction,  that  of  residual  variation.  These  evils  are  not 
the  outcome  of  Christianity;  but  Christianity  reveals  and  warns 
against  the  forces  of  which  they  are  the  products.  The  wicked  and 
depraved  condition  of  human  nature  and  the  malevolent  influence  of 
the  ^'powers  of  darkness"  constitute  the  sufficient  cause  for  the  evils 
which  fill  the  world.  In  the  tremendous  struggle  for  Man's  soul  of 
which  this  world  has  for  these  ages  been  the  scene,  what  else  could 
have  been  expected  ?  The  departures  from  a  right  and  ideal  develop- 
ment everywhere  in  Christendom  have  been  such  as  to  point  the  philo- 
sophic observer  and  historian  to  the  true  sources  of  disturbance,  as 
infallibly  as  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  pointed  the  astronomers  to 
the  planet  Neptune.  The  evil  is  in  the  world;  Christianity  clearly 
revealed  and  emphasized  its  existence  and  predicted  its  effects;  the 
course  of  evil  in  the  history  of  Christendom  has  been  simply  the  veri- 
fication of  that  prediction  and  the  completion  of  the  proof  that  mod- 
em civilization  in  all  its  beneficent  and  ennobling  elements  is  the 
natural  product  of  Christianity. 

IL 
What  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  proposal  of  the  select  and  cult- 
ured few,  that  in  the  interests  of  humanity  we  cast  away  the  creed 
of  orthodox  Christendom  as  the  errors  of  a  perverse  Paul  and  a  cor- 
rupt Church,  and  accept  their  invertebrate  and  ghostly  creed  instead  ? 
Ought  we  to  accept  Mr.  Greg's  shadowy  substitute  for  the  old  faith  ? 
Shall  we  accept  as  so  far  the  sum  of  Christianity  what  is  left  after 
^^  the  marvelously  painstaking,  conscientious  and  minute  investiga- 
tions "  of  the  so-called  Books  of  Moses  by  Bishop  Colenso;  or  what 
is  contained  in  that  "  most  essential  contribution  to  a  faithful,  and 
rational,  and  adequate  conception  of  what  Christ  was,  and  did,  and 
taught,  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  us," — M.  Benan's 
Vie  de  Jesus;  or  the  outcome  of  Professor  Seeley's  attempt,  in  Ecce 
HomOy  to  create  out  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  author  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  traditional  materials  before  him,  a  complete  and 
consbtent  picture  of  the  ideal  Christ,  whom  history  has  left  so  dim 
and  whom  theology  has  so  distorted ;  or  with  that  most  dogmatic  of 
dogmatizers  against  all  dogmas,  Matthew  Arnold,  casting  away  the 
aherglauhe  shall  we  rest  content  to  substitute  the  '*  everlasting  stream 
of  tendency  "  for  the  living  Gk>d,  and  the  **  sweetness  and  light "  and 
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<<  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  the  old  Greek  for  the  strong,  rock-rooted 
virtues  that  spring  from  the  Christ  of  Christendom  ?  Or,  ought  we^ 
with  Strauss  &  Co.  to  go  farther  and  part  with  even  the  shadow  of 
Christianity,  lest  we  should  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the  peace  and 
the  progress  of  the  world?  Modest  men  are  they  all;  most  modest 
of  all,  Mr.  Oregy  their  trumpeter.  Were  Mr.  Keely  to  propose  to 
substitute  his  new  and  mysterious  **  motor  ''  for  the  universal  power 
of  gravitation  he  might  be  thought  almost  equally  modest.  There 
has  never  been  a  day  since  Christ  came  when  such  overtures  were  less 
likely  to  be  entertained  with  any  respect,  by  those  upon  whominstru- 
mentally  the  power  and  permanence  of  our  modem  civilization  de- 
pend. Various  and  cogent  considerations  prevent  all  sober  thought 
of  it. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Christianity  in  its  orthodox  doctrine  and  de- 
velopment contains  the  only  elements  that  can  furnish  adequate  and 
permanent  inspiration  to  true  nobility  and  progress,  individual  and 
national.  What  would  be  gained  by  throwing  away  these  and  ac- 
cepting what  is  offered  in  their  stead  ?  Taking  the  characters  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  and  new,  as  the  test,  can  Great  Britain  afford 
to  part  with  her  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  and  John  Miltons,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newtons,  and  Gladstones,  for  *  a  generation  of  John  Stuart 
Mills  and  Matthew  Arnolds,  and  Professor  Huxleys  and  Bradlaughs? 
Can  the  heathen  world  afford  to  exchange  Livingstones  for  Colensos? 
By  everything  in  which  the  highest  type  of  Christian  man  is  superior 
to  both  the  Pagan  and  the  Neo-pagan,  wise  men  must  decline  to 
make  the  exchange.  Principal  Martineau  has  well  said  of  God  the 
Revealer,  "  the  Father  of  lights,'*  that  "  the  exhibition  of  Christ  as 
His  moral  image  has  maintained  in  the  souls  of  men  a  common  spir- 
itual type,  to  correct  the  aberrations  of  their  individuality,  to  unite 
the  humblest  and  the  highest,  to  merge  all  minds)  into  one  family — 
and  that  the  family  of  God.'' 

It  can  moreover  readily  be  made  to  appear  that  Christianity  as  a 
civilizing  agency  has  shown  vast,  almost  limitless,  powers  of  develop- 
ment and  adaptation.  Having  the  foundations  in  a  firm  trust  in  God 
hope  never  fails  it.  Receiving  its  armor  and  provisions  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  directly  from  Gk>d  it  has  always  the  assurance  of 
victory.  According  in  its  principles  with  the  divine  government  of 
the  world  it  meets  all  cases  and  conditions  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
adapting  itself  to  all  needs  of  all  classes,  and  showing  itself  equal  to 
all  exigencies  that  arise.  Entering  as  an  essential  part  into  Good's 
great  plan,  it  unfolds  and  enlarges  with  the  unfolding  ages,  showing 
itself  always  in  the  lead  of  the  best  and  truest  human  progress.  As 
Martineau  has  again  said :  *^  The  thorough  interweaving  of  all  the 
roots  of  Christianity  with  the  history  of  the  world  on  which  vt  Vi*a^ 
tpmng,  is  at  once  a  source  oi  its  power  and  an  assurance  oi  \1^  ^SN\X!k&- 
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11688."  It  would  be  consummate  madness  to  think  of  substituting  anj 
of  the  pigmy  schemes  of  small  but  conceited  men  for  this  great 
agency  of  Gk>d. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  apparent  to  discerning  men  that  the  hold 
of  orthodox  Christianity  upon  the  world  is  stronger  to-day,  and  its 
influence  greater,  than  ever  before.  Christianity  in  shaping  modem 
civilization  is  at  present  beneficently  affecting  the  character^  progress 
and  destiny  of  700,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  while 
hourly  enlarging  its  sweep  of  influence  and  promising  to  dominate  all 
the  races  in  the  coming  century.  It  is  manifestly  the  mightiest  fac- 
tor in  human  history,  swaying  the  world  by  its  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  as  it  has  never  done  in  the  past,  being  at  once  the  source  of  all 
the  highest  inspiration  and  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  noble  con- 
oeption,  character,  purpose  and  achievement  that  lift  this  age  above 
all  other  ages.  Christianity  will  not  be  exchanged  for  the  conceit 
and  inebriated  logic  of  Strauss  and  Colenso  and  Renan  et  id  omne 
genua.  For  them  to  claim  that  it  is  being  done  is  as  absurd  as  the 
claim  of  a  drunken  man  that  the  dance  in  his  own  little  brain  is  the 
whirl  of  the  universe. 

In  fine,  Christianity,  in  making  modern  civilization  what  it  is,  and 
in  inspiring  it  with  continually  enlarging  hope  and  enterprise  and 
achievement,  has  assuredly  shown  itself  to  be  from  God.  Other  re- 
ligions are  local;  this  is  universal.  Other  religions  wax  old  and  be- 
come effete;  this  is  ever  old  yet  ever  new,  ever  of  the  eternal  past  in 
its  sources  and  roots  but  ever  young  as  the  morning  in  its  unwasted 
strength  and  efficiency.  Always  with  the  same  essentials,  it  produces 
forms  of  civilization  endlessly  diverse,  making  modem  life  and  history 
correspondingly  rich  and  full.  With  its  self-developing,  self -resurrect- 
ing power,  it  shows  itself  able,  not  only  to  maintain  its  existence,  but 
also  to  take  up  all  the  forces  that  oppose  and  attack  and  transform 
them  into  energies  of  its  own,  and  make  them  agencies  in  its  own 
progress  and  enlargement.  Its  past  history  is  the  assured  prophecy 
of  its  future  universal  sway.  As  was  said  of  Zion  of  old  :  ^^  God  is 
in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved." 

And  so  to  the  question,  ^'  Am  I  a  Christian  ?  "  the  noblest  millions 
all  over  the  globe  gladly  respond  in  the  affirmative,  finding  in  their 
very  failures  a  renewed  inspiration  to  increasing  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cross.  To  the  question  "  Can  we,  and  ought  we  to,  regu- 
late our  personal  and  social  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ?  '^ 
the  life  of  the  living  Church  universal,  as  it  molds  the  diverse  races 
and  pushes  its  conquests  from  nation  to  nation  in  revolutionizing  the 
world,  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Evangelical  Christianity  is  neither  dead 
nor  dying.  It  is  still  the  only  and  the  assured  hope  of  our  modem 
civilization  which  is  as  likely  to  outgrow  it  as  the  earth  is  to  outgrow 
the  need  of  the  sun. 
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VL— A  CRITICISM  ON  PULPIT  ELOCUTION. 
By  ▲  Pbofsssob  of  Elocution  in  an  Actors'  School. 

Of  the  three  places  where  we  hear  most  public  speaking  and  read- 
ing: our  courts  of  law,  our  theatres,  and  our  churches,  the  place  where 
we  hear  the  best  elocution  is  the  first,  and  the  place  where  we  hear 
the  worst  elocution  is  the  last.  The  reason  we  hear  the  best  elocu- 
tion in  our  courts  of  law  is  because  there  the  speakers  are  most  occu- 
pied with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  language  they  utter,  because 
there  they  are  most  in  earnest,  and  because  there  they  address  them- 
selves most  to  the  intelligence.  Mere  sound  produces  its  effect  on  the 
feelings,  while  reason  alone  reaches  the  intelligence. 

He  that  habitually  addresses  himself  to  the  feelings  of  his  auditors, 
is  sure  to  become  artificial,  while  he  that  habitually  addresses  himself 
neither  to  the  feelings  nor  to  the  reason  of  his  auditors,  is  sure  to  be- 
come monotonous,  and,  indeed,  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
mumbler.  In  Methodist  pulpits,  we  find  the  best  examples  oi  the 
first  class  of  speakers;  in  Episcopal  pulpits,  the  best  examples  of  the 
second. 

No  man's  delivery  can  be  wholly  bad  if  he  have  thought  to  utter 
that  is  worth  the  uttering,  if  he  be  master  of  the  thought — it  may  not 
always  be  his — and  if  he  be  intent  on  impressing  his  auditors.  The 
extemporizer  is  generally  more  effective  than  he  that  speaks  a  lesson 
conned,  or  speaks  from  a  manuscript,  simply  because  his  mind  is 
more  fully  occupied  with  the  thought  as  he  gives  it  utterance.  I  say 
generally  more  effective,  because  it  is  possible  for  at  least  some  per- 
sons so  to  cultivate  the  art  of  delivery  as  to  be  fully  as  effective  in  the 
delivery  of  a  lesson  conned  as  they  would  be  if  the  whole — thought 
and  language — were  their  own.  For  all,  however,  this  requires  much 
study,  and  for  some  persons,  no  matter  how  much  study  they  give  to 
the  art  of  delivery,  skill  is  impossible.  Some  of  our  great  players  are 
probably  quite  as  impressive  in  speaking  the  language  of  their  parts 
as  they  would  be  if  the  thought  were  theirs,  and  the  language  came 
to  them  as  they  give  it  utterance.  This  accomplishment  they  acquire 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  best  masters,  and  by 
studying  nature  in  her  best  forms.  The  most  effective  speaker  of 
language  this  country  has  thus  far  produced,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  any  country  has  ever  produced,  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
late  Edwin  Forrest,  who  insisted  that  he  owed  even  his  wonderful 
voice  to  culture.  Mr.  Forrest  was  one  of  the  hardest  of  hard  stu- 
dents in  his  art ;  not  a  thing  did  he  leave  undone  that  he  thought 
would  in  any  degree  improve  his  elocution.  In  the  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation, for  example,  he  was  one  of  the  most  correct  pet^oxv^  XVv^X. 
have  ever  spoken  the  English  language.     Therein  \l  waa  aW^k.^^  «»^^^ 
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to  take  him  as  a  guide.  Nor  was  he  less  correct  in  those  things  that  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  in  order  f  ally  to  bring  out  an  author's 
thought.  His  emphasis,  his  pauses,  and  the  inflections  were  always 
just  what  they  should  be  to  make  his  language  impressive. 

Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  was  another  wonderful  reader.  True,  For- 
rest and  Cushman  were  what  the  world  calls  geniuses,  but  their 
genius,  like  the  genius  of  most  geniuses,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
merely  a  genius  for  close  application.  The  Forrests  and  the  Cush- 
mans  are  not  more  indebted  to  their  natural  gifts  than  they  are 
to  what  they  acquire  by  study. 

No  man  can  make  language  thoroughly  effectiye  that  has  not  learned 
how  to  do  it;  that  is  not  studied  and  practiced  in  the  art  commonly 
called  elocution,  which  Worcester  defines  as  ''  The  manner  of  speaking; 
oral  expression;  pronunciation;  delivery;  utterance."  One  writer  on  the 
art  says  that  elocution  may  be  simply  defined  as  the  intelligent,  intel- 
ligible, correct  and  effective  interpretation  and  expression  of  thought 
and  emotion  in  speech  and  action.^'  Another  says:  "It  is  the  appro- 
priate utterance  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  presented  in  written  lan- 
guage." A  definition  I  prefer  to  either  of  these  is  this:  Elocution  is 
the  art  of  speaking  language  so  as  to  make  the  thought  it  expresses 
dear  and  impressive. 

Much  importance  as  has  been  attached  to  the  art  by  many 
persons,  as  far  back  at  least  as  we  have  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  to-day  one  class  of  persons,  a  part  of  whose 
duties  it  is  to  speak  in  public  two  or  three  times  a  week,  that  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part^  to  attach  no  importance  to  it  whatever.  I  mean 
the  preachers.  They,  at  least  many  of  them,  appear  to  care  not 
a  whit  whether  their  delivery  is  good  or  bad.  There  are  those  that 
think  this  comes  of  the  fact  that  elocution  is  thought  by  many  to  make 
the  speaker  or  reader  unnatural  and  stilted.  I  think  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  many  preachers  are  indifferent  and  are  content  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  a  simply  perfunctory  manner.  If  they  had  the 
burning  zeal  of  a  Paul,  or  an  Ulfilas,  of  a  Luther,  or  a  Oalvin,  of  a  Mas- 
silon,  or  a  Whitefield,  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their 
delivery  effective.  In  the  Methodist  pulpits,  for  example,  it  is  too  offcen 
the  fashion  to  vociferate — ^rant  as  the  stage  calls  it — with  all  the  physi- 
cal energy  the  speaker  chances  to  possess.  In  the  Episcopal,  very  many 
go  to  the  other  extreme.  There,  they  go  so  far  in  avoiding  the  vocif- 
eration indulged  in  by  their  Methodist  neighbors,  that  some  of  them 
lose  all  semblance  of  being  really  in  earnest  They  go  through  the  en- 
tire service,  sermon  included,  as  though  they  thought  it  quite  ''  the 
thing  "  to  be  as  monotonous  and  automatic  as  possible.  The  Methodist 
appears  to  think  his  auditors  want,  and  expect,  what  the  stage  calla 
"  ginger,"  so  he  howls  himself  hoarse.  The  Episcopal,  on  the  oontraiy^ 
appears  to  think  his  auditors  want,  and  expect,  propriety,  alias  monotony^ 
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BO  he  giyes  it  to  them  in  a  tone  that  oftentimes  is  hardly  audible. 
Tet  both  Methodist  and  Episcopal  profess  to  have  the  same  mission, 
to  teach  the  same  tmthsy  to  be  guides  in  the  same  paths.  It  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  mission  of  both  to  convince;  yet  how  differently  do 
they  go  about  the  compassing  of  the  object  in  view  1  And  still  since 
there  have  been  men  to  convince  they  have  been  convinced  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way;  and  as  long  as  there  are  any  men  to  be  convinced, 
they  will  be  convinced  in  essentially  the  same  way.  That  way  however 
is  not  the  way  that  fashion  has  introduced  into  a  great  majority  of  the 
pulpits  of  to-day.  The  speakers  we  find  in  these  same  pulpits,  when 
they  are  really  intent  on  bringing  others  to  see  as  they  see,  are  very 
different  in  manner  from  the  manner  they  assume  in  their  pulpits. 
Then,  they  talk  like  men.  Then,  they  are  natural  Then,  the  one 
leaves  off  vociferating;  the  other  mumbling.  Then,  they  both  leave 
off  intoning.  Then,  they  make  a  direct,  earnest,  honest,  manly  appeal 
to  the  listener. 

Some  speakers,  I  should  observe,  resoH  to  vociferation,  to  clatter,  to 
make  up  for  a  paucity  of  matter.  He  that  has  thought  to  present  that 
he  is  reaDy  desirous  to  have  his  auditors  comprehend,  instinctively 
avoids  drowning  it  in  a  sea  of  sound. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  elocution  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
by  very  many  persons.  The  reason  is  because  the  so-called  methods 
are  nearly  all  bad^  and  because  t)ie  self-called  teachers  of  elocution, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them,  are  worse  than  the  methoda  Elocu- 
tion, however,  can  be  taught  and  taught  as  successfully  as  any  other  art 
can  be  taught  But  beware,  you  that  would  study  the  art — ^if  there  be 
any  such — ^into  whose  hands  you  get. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  reading  and  speaking  that  is  done  in  our 
ehuxche%  were  done  really  well,  from  a  purely  elocutionary  point  of 
view,  that  the  church  attendance  would  be  well-nigh  double  what  it  is. 
If  you  want  people  to  go  to  church,  you  must  interest  them,  and  you 
can't  interest  them  by  hollowing  at  them,  nor  by  mumbling  at  them. 


VIL— INTERPRETATION  OF  SOME  DIFFICULT  TEXTS. 
By  Howard  Cbosby,  D.D.,  New  York. 

I  wkh  that  yoa  would  glre  me  an  interpntatioii  of  Qen.  t1:  6,  JonAh  ill:  10,  ilinple  enongh  to 
it  p]«in  to  an  ordiiuury  mind.    Some  of  my  members  have  great  dlfllealty  abont  those  pass- 
and  I  would  Ukab  if  possible,  to  give  them  a  satisfkotoxy  explanation.  J.  O.  L. 

Gen.  tI  :  6.  *<  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
griered  him  at  his  heart" 

Jonah  iii:  10.  "God  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  he  would  do  anto 
them,  and  he  did  it  not" 

Man  was  made  in  €k>d's  image.  There  is,  therefore,  some  analogy  between 
Ban's  spirit  and  €k>d's.  In  intellect,  will  and  affections,  there  are  similarities. 
Bancsb  anthropomorphism,  or  the  representation  of  Gk>d  as  if  He  were  a  man,  is 
aol  wholly  a  sign  of  something  else^  but  has  a  basis  of  TeriaimWW.xx^^.    Qto^  \^ 
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not  impAssive.  Qod  is  not  a  Baddh  or  a  Brahm«  He  is  a  thinking,  feeling,  emo- 
tional Being;  but  in  so  oonsidering  Him,  we  must  exclude  all  ideas  of  defect  or 
sin.  So  when  Qod  repents  of  an  act  of  His  (as  in  Oen.  vi:  6),  or  of  a  word  of  His 
(as  in  Jonah  iii :  10),  He  does  not  change  His  opinion  of  what  the  act  or  word 
should  have  been,  for  that  would  show  d^ed  of  understanding,  but  He  feels  a- 
divine  sorrow  (such  as  is  implied  in  '•  grieving  the  Spirit ")  that  His  design  in  a. 
certain  act  is  thwarted  bj  man's  wickedness,  and  a  diTine  joy  that  His  design  in  A 
certain  word  is  thwarted  by  man's  humble  repentanoe.  €k>d's  foreknowledge  of 
all  this  does  not  militate  at  all  against  His  divine /wflti^  regarding  it. 

All  Gk>d*8  acts  and  all  God's  words  toward  man  are  by  Him  conditioned  on  man's 
obedience  or  disobedience.  He  has  thus  made  man,  as  a  moral  and  responsible 
being,  the  decider  of  the  divine  action  toward  Him. 

In  Dent.  It  :  30,  31,  we  find  the  rule  of  the  divine  conduct:  "  If  thou  turn  to 
the  Lord  thy  Gk>d,  ...  He  will  not  forsake  thee."  This  He  says  after  prcK 
nouncing  the  divine  judgments. 


Note  on  ike  hardening  cf  Pharaoh*8  heart.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  is 
mentioned  twelve  times  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 

In  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  9th,  11th  and  12th  oases  it  is  said  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart. 

In  the  5th,  7th  and  10th,  it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  Jtardened  his  heart.  In  the  4th^ 
6th  and  8th,  it  is  said  that  Pharoah's  heart  loas  hardened. 

Ck>d  has  established  laws  in  mind  as  in  matter.  Those  laws  are  as  immutable 
as  Crod.  A  man  can  conform  to  them  or  resist  them.  If  he  resist  them,  he  is 
crushed.  When  a  man  resists  Ctod's  holy  word  and  will,  his  heart  becomes  less 
sensitive  to  the  appeals  of  truth,  as  wet  day  exposed  to  the  fire  becomes  hard. 
Just  as  a  man  exposes  his  heart  to  the  fire  of  his  selfish  passions  it  becomeft 
harder  and  less  able  to  be  impressed  by  divine  truth.  In  this  way  man  hardens  his 
heart.  Bat  as  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  divinely  ordained  law,  it  is  strictly  true 
that  Ood  hardens  the  man*s  heart.  It  is  a  judgment  of  Gk>d,  interwoven  in  the  very 
texture  of  his  mental  and  mora]  constitution. 

The  passage  in  Isaiah  vi:  9,  10,  quoted  six  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt» 
xiu:  14.  Mark  iv:  12,  Luke  viii:  10,  Johnxii:  40,  Acts  xxviii:  26,  Bom.  xi:  8,)  ex^ 
hibits  this  same  truth. 

The  rebellious  people  made  their  heart  fat  and  their  ears  heavy  and  their  eyeft 
blind,  so  that  they  could  not  see  or  hear  or  understand  the  gospel,  according  t» 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  which 
Ood  made. 

When  Ood  bums  my  finger  in  the  fire,  this  does  not  diminish  my  responsibility^ 
when  I  wilfully  thrust  my  finger  in  the  fire,  which  He  made  to  bum  just  swik  foU^ 
as  L 


Vni.— GEMS    AND    CURIOSITIES   FROM    A   LITERARY 

CABINET. 

NO.   III. 

By  Rev,  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

42.  Bengd  Dying.  A  theological  student  reading  in  the  Word  of  Qod,  to  the  dying: 
author  of  the  **Gnomon,"  accidentally  falling  on  the  words :  ''The  blood  of  Jesus> 
Christ,  His  Son,  deanseth  us  from  all  sin;*'  **  Tes,  that  isU;  that  is  what  I  want,'** 
said  the  expiring  saint. 

43.  Suggestive  Ejpitaphs.  At  the  base  of  John  Howard's  monument:  '*He  lived 
for  others."    On  Robert  Bailees':    *<The  fashion  of  this  world  paaaeth  away; 
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Irat  he  thai  doeth  the  will  of  Gk>d  abideth  foreTer."    "JftMrrimuf,"  on  the  tablet  in. 
an  Engliah  cathedral,  oyer  one  of  England's  richest  men,  by  his  own  direction. 
4i.  iSnmaon  at  a  (^pe  of  Jliadiredad  jFbroe. 

.  1.  Violeaoe  of  PsAsion,  Lnst.  Anger,  Revenge. 
S.  Biot  and  anarchy.    Oarrying  off  gates  of  Qaza. 
8.  The  Foea  of  the  Pablic  Weal.    The  Lion's  carcase. 

4.  DestmctiTe  recklessness.    Foxes  and  firebrands. 

5.  SlaTcry  of  anperstition.    Grinding  in  milL 

0.  Palling  down  Ohurch  and  State.    Dagon's  temple. 

45.  jPfiendsin  UtaiMtL  BecoTcring  from  a  slight  illness,  William  Wilberforc» 
remarked:  '*  I  can  scarce  understand  why  my  life  is  spared  so  long,  except  it  be  to 
show  that  a  man  can  be  as  happy  withoat  a  fortune  as  with  one."  And  then,  soon 
after,  when  his  only  snrriTing  daughter  died,  he  writes:  "I  haye  orten  heard  that 
sailors  on  a  Toyage  will  drink  *  friends  astern,'  till  they  are  halfway  over;  thea 
'friends  ahead.'    With  me  it  has  been  '  friends  ahead '  this  long  time." 

46.  A  cast  qf  Darwinian  Irtferenoe  1  Men  who  are  Tery  accurate  in  observation  and 
daasification,  may  be  very  unsafe  in  their  induction  from  facts.  Witness  the  follow* 
ing :  "  In  North  America,  the  black  bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  houra 
with  widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water.  Even  in 
so  extreme  a  case  as  this,  if  the  supply  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better  adap* 
ted  competitors  did  not  already  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a 
roee  cf  hears  being  rendered,  by  natural  seiection,  more  and  more  aquaiio  in  their  struct* 
ure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger  mouths  UU  a  creature  voas  produced  as  mon^ 
strous  as  a  whale  I  "    The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  165. 

47.  Bnduring  Possessions,  Stelpo,  the  philosopher,  escaping  a  conflagratioa 
that  overwhelmed  wife,  children,  home  and  property,' was  asked,  what  he  had 
lost.  Wa  reply  was  :  '*  All  my  treasures  are  with  me :  justice,  virtue,  temperance, 
prudence;  and  this  inviolable  principle  :  not  to  esteem  anything  as  my  proper  good 
that  can  be  taken  from  me," 

48.  Vanity  and  Vexation,  Alexander,  at  the  summit  of  success,  sighing  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  Xerxes,  sated  with  pleasure,  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
should  discover  or  invent  a  new  mode  of  gratification,  Gonstantine,  outlining  on 
the  ground  with  his  lance,  the  figure  of  a  grave,  and  saying,  *'  In  a  few  days,  that 
will  be  all  my  empire."  Saladin  bidding  a  herald  lift  a  shroud  upon  the  point 
of  his  spear,  and  proclaim,  "  This  is  the  end  of  the  glory  of  Saladin  the  great." 
Charles  V.,  victor  in  fifty  battles,  conqueror  of  four  kingdoms  and  eight  princi* 
palities,  retiring  in  disgust  from  contact  with  the  glitter  of  all  this  glory. 

48.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  most  brilliant  woman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,. 
oonfesaed  :  *'  I  am  always  gloomy,  and  often  unreasonably.  The  king's  kiDdoess^ 
the  regard  of  courtiers,  the  attachment  of  my  domestics  and  the  fidelity  of  & 
brge  number  of  friends  affect  me  no  longer.  I  have  lost  relish  for  all  that  once 
pleased  me.  I  caused  my  house  at  Paris  to  be  magnificently  furnished;  that  pleased 
me  for  two  days.  My  residence  at  Bellevue  is  charming;  and  I  alone  cannot  endure 
iL    In  a  word,  I  do  not  live  :  lam  dead  b^ore  my  time,** 

50.  ZorcatUt^s  followers  were  enjoined  periodically  to  quench  the  fires  burning  on 
their  hearths,  that  they  might  rekindle  them  with  coals  from  the  Sacred  fires  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  so  be  frequently  reminded  that  fire  was  the  gift  of  heaven. 
What  an  illustration  of  our  need  of  frequently  resorting  to  God,  for  the  gift  of  the 
lived  fire  which  alone  supremely  qualifies  us  to  preach  the  gospel  and  win  souls. 

51.  T%e  BMm  archer  takes  great  pains  to  secure  an  arrow  that  is  absolutely 
itni^t.  He  cuts  from  the  best  trees  the  green  branches,  strips  off  the  bark  ;  and 
while  yet  full  of  sap  and  tender,  he  suspends  them  from  the  living  limbs  of  the 
ties,  and  hangs  from  their  lower  end  a  very  heavy  weight  There  he  lets  them 
biag  to  straighten  the  branches  and  takeout  of  them  the  ^'Idnka.""    "tta^  uoV 
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fiome  of  the  afflictions  of  God's  Saints  be  meant  to  take  out  some  of  the  "  kinks  T 

52.  HumistoeUa,  who  led  the  Greeks  in  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis, 
unaoooantably  to  his  troops  delayed  the  engagement.  It  was  expected  that  he 
woald  avail  himself  of  the  early  morning  hours  ;  and  when  what  seemed  the 
golden  opportunity  had  gone  in  inactivity,  there  were  not  a  few  who  were  ready 
to  suspect  him  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  he  was  waUxng  for  iha  \aaid 
hrteu  which  he  knew  would  begin  to  blow  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
proposed  to  harness  the  very  winds  to  his  war-galleys,  and  make  them  waft  his 
boats  to  sea,  and  so  save  the  strength  of  his  men  for  the  fighting.  And  so  those 
who  would  have  been  only  rowers,  became  warriors.  Blessed  is  he  who  waiting 
for  power  from  on  high,  thus  finds  himself  able  to  use  in  the  proper  work  of  God, 
energies  that  would  be  otherwise  exhausted  in  secular  employments  I 

53.  Ai  WaUaioo^  the  English  troops,  obeying  orders,  fell  on  their  faces  for  a 
time,  and  let  the  hot  fire  of  the  French  artillery  pass  over  them;  then  they  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  rushed  to  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  beat  back  their  foes.  The 
Lord  wants  His  people  fiat  on  their  faces,  before  they  attempt  to  meet  the  great 
•crisis  of  life. 

54.  Jr|/Ide^.  A  thoughtful  scholar  said  that  "  for  years  he  had  read  every  book 
be  could  find  that  assailed  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  should  have  become 
an  infidel  huifctr  three  things"  First :  "  I  am  a  man.  I  am  going  somewhere.  To- 
night I  am  nearer  the  grave  than  I  was  last  night.  I  have  read  all  such  books  can 
tell  me.  They  shed  not  one  ray  of  hope  or  light  upon  the  darkness.  They  shall 
not  take  away  the  only  guide  and  leave  me  stone  blind.'*  Second  :  *'I  had  a 
mother.  I  saw  her  go  down  into  the  dark  valley  where  I  am  going,  and  she  leaned 
upon  an  unseen  arm  as  calmly  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep  on  the  breast  of  its  mother. 
I  know  that  was  not  a  dream."  Third:  **I  have  three  motherless  daughters. 
They  have  no  protector  but  myself.  I  would  rather  kill  them  than  leave  them  in 
this  sinful  world  if  you  blot  out  from  it  all  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel." 

A  London  clergyman  met  with  an  infidel  who  **  wished  all  the  churches  were 
swept  from  the  land,  beginning  with  Spurgeon's."  **Then  which  of  you  infidels 
will  be  the  first  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Orphan- 
age ?  "  was  the  clergyman's  reply.  The  silence  following  the  question  was  rery 
expressive. 

55.  Secularism  begetting  Atheism,  A  recent  incident  in  the  Paris  Municipal  Goundl 
illustrates  the  canker  of  atheism.  The  council  has  control  of  the  public  school!^ 
and  has  prohibited  instruction  in  religion.  The  national  schools  are  conducted  on 
a  purely  secular  basis,  to  preserve  Oatholic  children  from  Protestant  teaching,  and 
the  reverse.  But  the  Paris  council  discovered  a  text-book  in  use  which  had  the 
4iudacity  to  reeognixe  Ood,    Here  is  an  extract  from  this  '*  First  Beader  " : 

**  Q.  Towards  whom  have  you  duties  ?  " 

*•  A.  First  towards  God." 

**  Q.  Do  you  think  of  loving  Him  and  thanking  Him?  Children,  there  is 
-some  one  who  is  better  to  you  than  your  mother  ;  it  is  He  who  gave  you  this  good 
mother ;  it  is  He  who  gave  you  all  things ;  it  is  He  who  made  this  earth  upon 
which  we  live  ;  it  is  God." 

*'  A,  I  know  nothing;  but  I  should  like  to  learn,  to  become  good,  to  lore  God 
with  all  my  heart,  etc." 

'*  Upon  the  reading  of  these  passages  the  Council  shouted  '  Blasphemy,'  and 
an  order  was  passed  banishing  the  book  from  the  schools,  and  forbidding  parents 
to  possess  copies,  under  heavy  penalties.  But  this  was  not  all.  One  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  council  declared  with  great  heat  that  there  was  no 
fixed  system  of  morals,  since  immorality  varies  according  to  human  ideas,  and 
therefore  the  *  teaching  of  morals  as  a  science  must  be  banished  from  the  school 
•curriculum.' " 
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THS  BOVBS  or  BEFBESBma  IK 
SABTEL7  LIFE. 
By  Chablbs  Ebnzst  Luthabdt,   D.D. 
[Ldthulln],  Pbofessob  AMoUimrxK- 
8ITT  Pbbachxb  at  Letpziq,  Gbbmant.* 
A^  o/Ut  glx  days   Jesus  taheth  Peter, 
James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bring- 
€ih(hemtq>inio  an  high  mountain  apart, 
and  was  transfigured  before  them :  and 
his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
raiment  toas  ufhite  as  the  light.    And, 
MoM,  there  appeared  unto  them  Moses 
and  Etias,   tatteSng  vyith   him,      Tfien 
answered  Feter,  and  said  unto  Jesus, 
lard,  U  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  if  thou 
wiU,ldusmake  here  three  tabernacles; 
one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Jfoses,  and  one 
for  EUas,  dc— Matt,  xvii:  1-9. 
It  is  a  remarkable  atory  related  here, 
<me  into  which  we  transport  ourselves 
with  diffieulty.    There  is  something  in 
it  that  is  foreign  to  us.    Suffering  we 
understand;  that  is  hnman;  bat  glory 
like  that  depicted  here  is  beyond  oar 
comprehension.    And  yet,  like  every- 
thing else  in  ^the  gospel,  this  too  was 
written  for  our   instrnotion    and    en- 
eonngement.    Let  ns  also  accompany 
«  the  Lord  up  this  mountain,  and  sit 
^th  the  apostles  at  His  feet. 

The  hour  we  are  permitted  here  to 
^tness  was  unique  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
He  experienced  many  an  hour  of  sad- 
ness in  His  earthly  career,  during  His 
ainigtry,  and  still  more  when  His 
period  of  suffering  drew  near.  But  He 
•^  had  His  hours  of  refreshing.  Once 
^e  Mod,  *•  in  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced 
°»  "pint,"  and  said,  •'  I  thank  thee, 
0  &ther,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  " 
(Luke  x:  21).  They  were  rare,  nev?r- 
^«lesB,  He  had  such  hours.  His  dark- 
^  hour  was  in  Gethsemane,  His  bright- 
er during  the  transfiguration  on  this 
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mount — to  refresh  Him  just  before  tak- 
ing the  path  that  leads  to  His  suffering. 

It  is  so  in  our  pilgrimage.  We  are 
led  through  many  a  trying,  many  a  dark 
hour,  and  our  life,  as  a  whole,  is  trou- 
ble and  toil;  but  Lours  of  refreshing 
are  sent  to  strengthen  us  to  keep  on  in 
our  journey. 

Let  me  speak  of  The  Houbr  of  Re- 
TBESHiKo  IN  EABTHiiT  LiFE,  in  Jesus'  eX' 
perience,  and  also  in  our  own, 

I.  First,  then,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
particularly  this  hour  of  refreshing 
upon  the  mountain. 

Jesus'  Galilean  period  was  drawing 
to  a  close.    It  had  lasted  from  one  au- 
tumn to  the  other,  and  it  was  late  that 
fall;  Ho  was  preparing  to  set  his  face 
toward    Jerusalem.     The  suffering  to- 
ward which  His  steps  henceforth  would 
be  directed,   whs  agitating  His    soul. 
Jesus  had  induced  Peter  to  confess,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  disciples,  **  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God." 
This  was  the  fruit  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted by  the  Lord;  to  this  time.    Now 
they  were  far  enough  advanced  to  ad- 
mit of   being  told  of  His  passion;  it 
was  necessary  they  should  know  that 
also,  and  learn  to  understand,  and  en- 
dure the  thought;  and  so  we  are  told, 
from  that  time,  **  He  begim  to  show  His 
disciples  how  He  must  suffer    many 
things  .  .  .  and   be   killed."    And  all 
the   more,    the  thought   agitated  His 
souL     Connected  with  this,  we  find  the 
account  of   the  Transfiguration.      All 
three  of  the  evangelists  associate  the 
two.    It  was  His  security  for  the  glory 
to  come  after  His  suffering,  that  His 
soul  might  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened as  He  journeys  toward  the  cross. 

"And  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh 
Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and 
bringeth  them  up  into  an  high  moun- 
tain apart."    Whenever  He  was  deeply 
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moTed  bj  thought  and  emotion  He 
loTed  to  withdraw  alone  to  pray.  That 
was  80  now.  To  a  high  mountain  apart. 
Ifany  events  of  weightiest  importance 
in  the  gospel  history  took  place  upon 
an  eminence.  The  Old  Testament 
loves  to  mention  its  mountains,  whither 
we  lift  our  eyes  firom  whence  oometh 
our  help.  They  are  the  places  best 
calculated  to  exalt  the  souL  Whether 
the  mountain  mentioned  here  was 
Tabor,  two  hours  southeast  of  Naaureth, 
or,  since  preTious  to  this,  Jesus  had 
been  occupied  farther  north,  at  Gadsarea 
Philippi,  and  hence  it  was  some  peak 
of  Hermon,  that  northern  range,  is  not 
material  here.  He  had  been  spending 
the  night  in  prayer,  Luke  tells  us.  On 
such  occasions  He  usually  preferred 
solitude;  but  here,  He  took  for  com- 
panionship three  of  his  disciples,  those 
nearest  Him.  Later,  they  were  the 
ones  to  witness  His  conflict  in  Gethse- 
mane.  It  was  intended  that  they 
should  witness  this  experience,  the 
bright  counterpart  of  yonder  gloomy 
hour. 

*'And  he  was  transfigured  before 
them,  and  his  fitce  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'* 
This  effect  produced  upon  Him  by  the 
Father  seemed  to  transfuse  Him  with 
light,  and  his  fftce  became  luminous  as 
the  sun's  brilliance,  like  the  glorified 
Lord  described  in  the  Beyelation  of 
John.  It  is  as  if  He  had  been  already 
uplifted  into  yonder  world  of  light 
where  all  that  is  earthy  will  be 
absorbed  into  pure,  clear  brightness. 
Some  faint,  distant  prophecy  of  it, 
though  only  a  dim,  earthly  impression, 
can  be  gained  in  the  dear  sunshine 
sometimes,  when  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
the  mountains,  are  so  entirely  bathed 
in  light  that  everything  earthly  seems 
to  vanish,  all  is  changed  to  li^t.  Of 
course,  this  only  appears  so  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  then  it  will  be  so,  in  reality. 
A  pledge  of  that  was  granted  unto  the 
Lord  here  to  lift  Him  out  of  His  anxi- 
ety of  soul,  and  to  give  Him  a  foretaste 
of  heavenly  completion. 

**And  behold  there  appeared  unto 
them   Moses   and   Elias  talking  with 


him."  Spirits  from  the  ancient  world, 
the  great  witnesses  from  the  Old  Cove- 
nant approached  Him;  the  world  to 
come  was  revealed;  communion  with 
the  blessed  spirits  of  bygone  ages 
seemed  already  begun.  Moses,  the 
mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
Elijah,  the  great  prophetio  witness,  who 
called  his  nation  back  to  Jehovah  the 
covenant  God,  the  two  greatest  figures 
of  the  times  of  preparation,  are  salut- 
ing the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant, 
through  whom  all  things  shall  be  ful« 
fiUed. 

They  spoke  with  ffim,  Luke  tells  us, 
of  his  decease  at  Jerusalem,  the  result 
of  his  suffering,  and  the  glory  of  his 
reward.  No  doubt  he  needed  all  of  it. 
True,  we  know  that  His  soul  never 
doubted  a  moment  as  to  whether  to 
walk  the  way  the  Father  directed,  the 
way  of  suffering  and  of  death,  death 
on  the  cross.  But  it  was  so  natural 
that  He  should  dread  the  eup  He  was 
to  drink.  Is  it  any  wonder  ?  The  ac- 
cursed wood  of  the  cross  seemed  snoh 
a  glaring  contrast  to  the  hope  of  IsraeL 
That  always  has  been  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling to  Israel.  God  sent  Jesua  these 
messengers  to  give  ffim  greater  assur- 
ance of  the  ways  of  God.  And  just 
these  messengers.  Personally,  they 
would  represent  to  Him  victory  over 
death.  They  both  had  had  an  extra- 
ordinary passage  ont  of  this  life.  Moses 
was  buried  by  the  Lord  (Dent,  zzxiv: 
6);— i.6.,  he  was  preserved  in  his  death. 
Elijah,  however,  was  taken  np  to  heav- 
en. Both  these  experienoes  were  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  also.  He  was  to  die 
because  of  our  sin.  But  the  Holy  One  of 
God  was  not  to  see  cormption,  and  the 
Bisen  One  ascended  to  His  Father  in 
heaven.  All  this  occurred  to  strength- 
en Jesus'  endurance  against  the  time  of 
suffering. 

It  was  night  and  the  disciples  were 
overpowered  with  sleep  as  th^  wsre  in 
Gethsemane.  And  as  they  awoks  Ihey 
beheld  these  two  figures  standing  hj 
the  side  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  at  first,  they  were  dassled  and 
stunned  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  aston- 
ishing spectacle.     What?    Is  this  si- 
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ready  tii*  UeMed  time  when  we  shall 
tasooiata  and  aoBTeroe  with  the  sainted 
spirita  of  the  past  ?  Peter  wanted  to 
seise  the  opportunity  he  thought  had 
arriTed,  and  to  detain  the  fignrea  of 
theae  glorified  ones,  ahont  to  Tanish. 
How  deUghtfol  it  is  to  he  here !  «If 
thon  wilt,  let  na  make  three  taher- 
nadea.**  The  speech  was  a  foolish  one. 
Bnt  he  meant  welL  The  disoiples  do 
not  understand  what  this  signifies; 
they  noTertheleaa  anticipate  a  glorious 
fntnre.  The  impreesion  made  on  them 
they  nerer  forgot.  Even  at  the  dose 
of  hia  life,  Peter  in  hia  second  epistle 
recalla  thia  remarkahle  experience  in 
memory  of  how  it  strengthened  his 
futh.  It  gaTO  them  some  impression 
of  how  matters  stood  with  Jesus  and 
Hia  ftitnre.  And  as  the  Old  Testament 
forma  Tanish,  Qod's  Toice  near  hy  indi- 
catea  that  all  the  revelation  of  God  and 
aU  aalvation  for  the  future  is  in  the 
keeping  of  Jesus :  **  This  is  my  he- 
lored  Bon  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased; 
hear  ye  him."  The  same  words  were 
used  at  Hia  haptism :  when  the  mis- 
aion  before  ffim  was  the  beginning  of 
ffia  miniatry,  here,  when  it  was  to  en- 
ter the  paUi  leading  straight  to  the 
eroaa.  And  now  willing  and  obedient, 
Jeana  deacends  again  from  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  other  world  to  this  poor 
earthy  ao  fall  of  sorrow,  even  for  Him 
ao  fuU.  It  is  the  croes-bearer  now  who 
approadiea  BQa  disciples  with  the  words 
of  encouragement,  "Be  not  afraid.'* 
*'And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their 
eyea  they  aaw  no  man  save  Jesus  only.** 
He  alone  obtained  redemption  for  us; 
it  ia  to  Him  alone  that  we  must  ding; 
in  ffia  presence,  all  the  great  ones, 
whether  of  earth  or  of  heaven,  fade 
away.  And  they  came  down  from  the 
mountain — from  the  mountain  height 
in  Qalilee  to  Gethsemane  and  Jerusa- 
lem. Thia  waa  the  immediate  presence. 
And  yei^  the  meaning  of  the  transfigur- 
ation remained  a  secret,  which  the  fut- 
ue  waa  to  reveaL  For  that  reason 
they  were  charged  to  tell  no  man  until 
the  Son  of  Man  should  arise  from  the 
dead.  Then  only,  in  the  light  of  both 
Sa  feanrreotion  and  transfiguration  it 


became  evident  what  this  should  sig- 
nify. For  us  it  is  dear  and  full  of 
encouragement.  Let  us  take  it  to  heart. 
Let  us  consider. 

n.  7^6  BsAJBTS  of  B^rtah&ng  bi    Our 
EaartUy  Life. 

-  Human  life  contains  dark  hours,  be- 
loved. There  are  hours  of  suffering, 
when  sorrow  seems  to  surround  us  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  light  of  life 
seems  extinguished,  night  falls  every- 
where around  us  and  into  our  souls. 
O  why  do  we  still  live?  There  are 
times  when  the  sense  of  our  sinfulness 
overpowers  us  like  an  armed  man, 
the  light  of  mercy  disappears  altogether. 
God  is  not  found,  no  matter  where  we 
look,  and  we  are  in  terror  for  our  souls 
and  our  salvation.  And  there  are  hours 
of  conflict :  Are  we  God's  children  ? 
Is  God  our  Father?  Have  we  any  right 
to  console  ourselves  with  His  mercy? 
Or  hours  of  still  deeper  conflict :  Is 
there  such  a  being  as  God  ?  After  all, 
may  it  not  be  only  a  delusion  and  an 
untruth—no  God  in  heaven,  no  future 
after  death— nothing  anywhere  but  pit- 
iless necessity  trampling  us  down, 
crushing  us  'neath  its  iron  hoof;  no 
part  of  life  worth  the  living;  death  pre- 
ferable to  life;  all  would  then  be  over 
forever.  Or,  hours  when  the  conflict 
deepens  yet,  full  of  harrowing,  insup- 
portable thoughts  casting  nets  over  onr 
heads  which  draw  us  into  a  vortex,  af- 
terwards sucking  us  down  into  depths, 
draw  a  veil  over  that  in  silence  I  The 
soul  contains  abysses  deeper  than  hell. 
Earthly  life  has  hours  that  are  dark. 
Happy  are  they  who  do  not  know  them. 

But  there  are  hours  of  brightness 
too,  hours  of  exaltation.  These  are 
not  reserved  for  the  dying  hour  alone — 
experiences  God's  children  occasionally 
manifest  before  their  departure;  for  the 
face  is  sometimes  suddenly  suffused 
with  a  light  as  if  from  heaven,  seeming 
to  awake  them  to  heavenly  visions  and 
heavenly  songs;  it  may  well  be  that  God 
at  times  does  grant  His  children  such 
exaltation  of  souL  But,  during  life 
too,  we  sometimes  see  a  gleam  from  the 
higher  world  resting  on  the  face  of  the 
child  of  God;  a  ray  ol  \i«ai«nVs  ^^^'^ 
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lohing  their  souls  reflects  itself  on 
[e  face.  They  are  not  oonsoioos  of  it, 
it  we  behold  it  with  joy  and  silently 
lank  God.  Bat  more  than  that :  In 
>ther  ways,  we  know  of  hoars  of  exalt- 
ition.  When  Paal  writes  to  the  Gal- 
fatians,  **  What  blessedness  ye  then 
enjoyed  T  (Lather's  translation. )  He  re- 
fers to  hoars  like  these.  And  when  he 
relates  of  himself  that  he  had  been 
caaght  ap  to  the  third  heaven  and 
heard  anspeakable  words,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  experiences  like  those 
of  an  apostle  of  Jesas  Christ;  bat  in  a 
more  hnmble  measure  Christians  do  at 
times  also  experience  hoars  of  sach 
bliss,  that  the  world  and  sin  seem  to 
lie  so  far  behind  and  beneath  onr  feet, 
that  we  feel  as  if  caaght  ap  beyond 
time  and  space,  so  that  we  are  almost 
tangibly  certain  of  the  presence  of  God, 
and  oar  entire  being  seems  absorbed  in 
Him.  Sometimes  €k>d's  Spirit  toaches 
the  chords  of  oar  soals,  so  that  only 
His  tones  resoand,  all  the  others  re- 
main mate. 

Bat  hoars  of  this  kind  are  isolated, 
exceptions  not  the  rale,  not  oar  daily 
bread;  desire  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
life  is  wrong.  Besides,  self-delasion  is  so 
liable  to  encroach  apon  trath  right 
here  !  That  is  a  fact  to  keep  in  mind. 
It  is  a  false  and  dangerous  method  to 
seek  to  produce  such  experiences  vol- 
untarily, and  to  obtrude  and  force  sen- 
sations of  this  kind  upon  the  emotional 
life.  That  is  not  a  product  of  the  Spirit 
of  God;  that  moves  as  He  wills;  it  is  a 
distortion  of  our  own  nature.  Be- 
sides, it  is  all  too  apt  to  be  associated 
with  a  secret  self-complacency  which 
reflects  itself  in  sensations  which  lead 
one  to  think  himself  higher  than  his 
fellows,  and  thus  into  a  life  of  false 
spiritual  gratification.  As  a  rule,  a  re- 
action follows.  Instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  quiet  warmth  within,  the 
whole  stock  of  coal  is  kept  in  such  a 
glow,  and  so  constantly,  that  at  last  the 
inner  life  is  all  burned  out,  all  charred. 
If  God  favors  us  with  experiences  of 
this  inner  exaltation  of  soul  let  us  re- 
ceive them  with  gratitude  and  humilty, 
saying  to  ourselves,  <'  These  are  excep- 


tional hours,  given  thai  we  may  gather 
strength  to  pursue  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  our  pilgrim  life.** 

But  some  may  say,  I  never  have  such 
experiences;  am  I  too  mediocre,  or  not 
enough  of  a  Christian?    Be   not   dis- 
tressed,  or  anxious  about    that,    dear 
friend.     We  are  not  all  obliged  to  climb 
the  peaks  among  the  mountains.  There 
are  medium   heights  also,  easier  of  ba- 
cent  and  accessible  to  all.   and  from 
their  eminence    all    is  loveliness  aod 
beauty;  and  these  afford  views  into  t^^^^ 
distance  and  a  look  into  the  valley  fro^ 
above.     It  is  good  to  be  here,  and  '^^ 
should    love    to    tarry    longer.     O"**' 
earthly  habitations  are  built   on   ^^^ 
ground,  and  our  labor  on  earth  is  ^^ 
in  the  valleys.    But  now  and  then,  c^S^ 
port  unity  is  granted  to  leave  the  oppre.^^^ 
ive    air  and  mist  that  weigh  over  t^^® 
valleys,  and  to  climb  these  easy  ascei^  ^ 
where   our  breast   gets  expanded,  t^^® 
eye  grows  clear,  the  heart  becomes  gl^'^* 
so  that  we  afterwards  take  up  the  cS-  ^' 
scent  to  our  daily  routine  along  low  ^^ 
places  with    fresh  courage.      Let 
tell  you  about  these  heights  in  the 
dinary  Christian  life  and  the  hours 
refreshing  they  afford.    What  are  thc^^'* 
and  what  is  their  mission  ? 

Jesus  led  His   disciples  up  a  hi^^^ 
mountain.  Let  us  go  to  some  eminence '^' 
beloved.    That  is  the  first  requiremeriv-  ^' 
Our  lives  and  our  vocations  occupy  wi**^** 
this  word's  things.    And  our  daily 
cupation  involuntarily  drags  the 
deeper  down  into  this  transitory  wor! 
But  this  life  is  not  to  be  absorbed 
acquisition  and  gain«  or  documents 
books,  or  kitchen  and  cellar,  or 
tainments  and  social  duties,  or,  mo 
over,  by  eating  and  drinking.  Of 
these  are  necessary,  but  they  must 
usurp  the  whole  life,  nor  reduce 
soul  to  slavery.    As  we  grow  older, 
souls    grow  more  earthy.      It  is 
beautiful  advantage  of  youth  to  Y^^wt-^^^^ 
its  soul's  wings  not  yet  so  covered  ^iwi*-^ 
dust.     Do  not  let  it  accumulate  tli.«sc-«. 
my  young  friends,  shake  oflf  dust,  »«*" 
raise  your  wings  to  soar;  do  not    t^ 
dragged  down  to  what  is  low,  or  be   o^ 
sorbed  by  the  common.    Yon  are   too 
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or  that  Lift  up  yoar  hearts,  is 
■ayer  of  the  Ghnrch.  Lift  ap 
earta,  ought  to  be  the  salntation 
t  among  as.  Ascend  on  high  the 
hing,  draw  a  fresh  breath  every 
Dg,  before  yon  apply  yourself  to 
iaily  work  down  in  earth's  dust, 
the  heavy,  stifling  atmosphere 
'A  yon  down.  *'I  will  lift  mine 
;o  the  hills  whence  cometh  my 

Let  that  daily  be  our  morning 
irord. 

int !— do  that  first 

prayer — this  second. 

Lord  went  np  the  mountains  to 

That  was  His  custom;  when  the 

of  the  day  were  over  He  would 

within  Himself  to  commune  with 

ather.     That  is  a  lesson  for  us. 

rorld's  counsel  is  to  divert  the 

distraction.    Christ's  instruction 

nter  the  mind,  collection.  '<  When 

>rayest  enter  thy  closet  and  shut 

sor."    Prayer  is  retiring  within 

ves,  uniting  the  heart.    It  is  not 

J  a  certain  frame  of  mind.    We 

having  our  souls  transported  now 

len  to  a  loftier  frame  of  mind  by 

,  perhaps,  or  poetry.    That's  all 

;ood.     But  it  is  not  prayer,  prayer 

lething  more  than  this  frame  of 

Mere  emotion  is  not  enough, 
r  is  living,  personal  interchange 
lech  with  God,  concerning  I  and 
and  consisting  of  question  and 
r,  to  and  fro.  up  and  down.  Only 
r  of  this  kind  takes  us  up  a  monn- 
ifU  our  souls  up  to  God, from  time 
rnity,  from  world  to  heaven. 
I,  beloved,  man  can  do  no  greater 
der  thing  than  to  speak  with  the 
of  heaven  and  earth,  person  to 
1, 1  and  Thou.  We  esteem  it  a 
bonor,  and  feel  highly  flattered  at 
iTilege  of  conversing  face  to  face 
he  magnates  of  earth.  But  what 
.  the  kings  in  the  world  compared 
the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of 
before  whom  even  the  lofty  spirits 
▼eiled.  Prayer  is  communion 
}od. 

converse  and  associate  so  much 
Mople.  Why  are  we  not  more  in- 
.  to  commune  with  the  Lord  of 


heaven  and  earth,  near  us  everywhere, 
in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  who  is  the  source  of  all  our 
life,  whose  breath  is  the  life  of  our  souU 
whose  heart  has  revealed  itself  in  Jesus 
Christ  full  of  grace  and  truth;  and  here 
draw  grace  from  grace  from  a  bourn 
which  will  refresh !  To  have  associa- 
tion with  Him  is  more  than  a  refreshing 
drink  of  cool  water  in  the  sun's  flery 
glow,  or  than  the  invigorating  breeze 
of  the  loftiest  mountain.  Here  our  souls 
really  take  breath,and  what  they  breathe 
is  the  air  of  eternity.  Amid  the  press 
of  our  labors,  the  sorrows  of  earth,  and 
the  dangers  of  prosperity,  let  us  mount 
to  God  in  prayer.    And, 

Erder  the  cloud  of  witnesses  for  Qod, 
That  should  come  third. 

Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  apostles  sat  at  His  feet 
Added  to  these,  since  then,  there  has 
accumulated  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
which  flUs  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  old  churches  loved  to  adorn  the 
pillars  that  support  the  vault  of  the 
nave  where  the  congregation  assembles 
with  representations  of  the  men  of  God 
from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Cove- 
nant as  well  as  from  Church  history, 
to  typify  that  we  live  our  Christian 
lives  not  to  ourselves  alone,  but  in  com- 
munion with  all  those  saints  of  God, 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  and  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the 
congregation  on  earth.  As  the  congre- 
gation assembles  in  the  house  of  God, 
these  mute  witnesses  for  the  truth  com- 
municate with  the  worshippers  in 
spirit,  to  their  better  assurance  of  faith 
and  hope.  Of  course  it  is  only  mute 
speech  conveyed  by  stone  and  picture. 
But  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  see  them 
face  to  face,  and  to  hear  their  voice  ! 

I  do  not  know  how  yon  feel,  beloved, 
or  whether  perhaps  you  will  think  it 
singular,  but  I  am  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  wish  often  enters  my 
heart  to  have  a  look  at  the  meditative, 
quiet  face  of  John,  or  enjoy  a  private 
interview  with  the  energetic  spirit  of 
Paul.  How  many  things  I  want  to  in^ 
quire  and  hear  about !  Be  that  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  will  not  much  of  our 
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fntnre  bliss  consist  in  onltiyating  the 
society  of  the  great  ones  in  God's  king- 
dom, and  exchanging  thought  with 
those  noble  men  and  noble  women,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ?  What 
fallness  of  life  and  spirit  that  will  be, 
what  ecstasy  of  sonl,  and  bliss  of  joy ! 

But,  even  now,  we  can  ascend  to  a 
height  whence  we  can  behold  and  hear 
them  in  spirit.  They  already  commu- 
nicate with  our  souls  in  words,  in  which 
they  deposited  the  life  of  their  souls. 

They  speak  to  us  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostles  and  prophets,  in  the  literature, 
the  prayers  and  the  hymns  of  the 
Church.  In  every  divine  serrice  we 
celebrate  we  have  their  testimony  in  the 
altar  liturgy,  and  in  both  hymn  and 
prayer;  for  these  are  all  testimonies  of 
the  past.  We  read  so  much  and  hear 
so  much,  and  the  latest  news  always 
seems  the  most  important,  so  that  we 
feel  ourselves  obliged  to  know  con- 
stantly what  is  going  on.  Now,  if  we  read 
and  listen  to  what  a  day  brings  forth, 
and  swoops  away,  hurriedly  buries  and 
commits  to  oblivion,  ought  we  not  to 
seek  much  more  to  appropriate,  also 
that  which  addresses  our  spirit  as  if  it 
were  a  voice  from  the  other  world,  and 
has  power  to  uplift  our  souls  from  this 
transitory  world  into  the  eternity  of 
God. 

4.  But  when  they  lifted  up  their 
eyes  they  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 
For  they  are  all  witnesses  for  Him,  they 
all  point  to  Him  only;  constantly,  they 
all  speak  to  us  of  no  one  but  Him.  He 
it  is  around  whom  they  form  so  rich  a 
circle  of  witnesses;  He  it  is,  against 
whose  light  they  fall  into  shadow  and 
vanish  altogether.  And  He  it  is  whom 
alone  we  ought  to  seek  among  them  all. 
The  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  prophets  have  Him  for  their  subject 
The  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Ohurch 
are  in  His  praise.  He  is  liaster.  When 
we  listen  to  God's  word  from  the  wit- 
nesses of  our  own  times,  our  desire 
ought  to  be  to  hear  only  Him,  and  not 
the  man;  to  seek  Him  and  to  think  of 
Him,  and  not  to  be  occupied  with  the 
human  witness.  And,  as  for  us,  when- 
ever  we  are  called  on  to  proclaim  Qod's 


word— it  is  a  great  thing  to  take  the 
name  of  God  upon  our  lips,  and   to 
preach  unto  men  life  or  death — when 
we  speak  on  holy  ground,  my  friends, 
let  us  have  a  care  lest  we  preach  our- 
selves, and  call  the  people  unto  us,  and 
attach  them  to  us,  so  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  praise  us,  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  us  instead  of  praising  Him  only 
whose  praises  all  angels  chant   night 
and  day,  and  of  taking  pleasure  in  Him 
alone,  in  whom  the  Father  revealed  His 
good  pleasure,  and  through  whom  He 
again  obtained   good-will  toward   the 
children  of  men.   Our  forefathers  loved 
to  portray  John  the  Baptist  standing  be- 
side the  cross  with  his  hand  pointing 
to  Jesus.    That  is  what  we  should  be, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
directing    to  Him    as  an  outstretched 
finger  would  guide  to  Him,  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  our  sins  and  those  of  the 
world.      We  should  find  our  joy,  our 
consolation  and  our  love  in  Him,  and 
all  our  thinking,  ought  to  be  immersed 
in  Him,  sunk  within  Him,  whence  we 
should  draw  all  we  seek   or  need  to 
know.    For  the  secret  lies  hid  in  Christ 
and  His  cross,  which  has  heaven  and 
earth  in  its  keeping,  solves  the  problem 
of  life,  changes  darkness  into  light  and 
sorrow     into     joy,    and    contributes 
strength  for  our  pilgrimage  and  our 
labor  here  beneath  in  the  valley. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  ascend  to 
some  eminence,  and  to  tarry  at  prayer, 
and  to  commune  with  witnesses  for 
God,  and  let  our  eyes  be  directed  to 
Jesus  only,  so  that  we  may  descend 
again,  enter  our  way  of  life,  perform 
the  work  required  by  our  calling,  and 
bear  the  burdens  God  has  imposed. 
That  is  the  way  Jesus  took;  it  is  the  way 
on  which  we  want  to  follow  Him:  H» 
taking  the  lead,  we  following  on, 
through  sorrow  to  joy,  through  night  to 
light,  from  tribulation  to  glory,  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

Every  Sunday  is  one  of  these  ascents, 
at  least  it  may  be.  We  are  borne  down 
by  the  interests  of  the  world  doling  the 
week.  We  ought,  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  free  ourselves  from  them  and  climb 
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to  aome  sommifc  to  draw  a  good  breath. 
Every  diTine  serrioe  is  snch  an  emi- 
nence. Then  the  world  without  ought 
to  be  plaoed  beneath  onr  feet;  we,  for 
once,  ahonld  obtain  hold  of  loftier 
thongfatSy  those  that  ooneem  our  eternal 
destination  and  our  fntare,  and  lift  our 
hearts  to  Him  who  is  onr  consolation  in 
sorrow,  onr  strength  in  toil,  onr  light 
in  darkness,  and  who  will  be  onr  sup- 
port in  the  honr  of  death.  Then,  when 
we  pass  ont  from  the  Ohnroh,  and  again 
take  np  onr  life  with  all  its  restlessness 
and  complication  and  trouble  and  toil 
and  sorrow,  we  surely  ought  to  carry 
what  we  witnessed  and  heard  np  there 
into  onr  life,  and  return  to  our  calling 
with  new  Joy,  descending  from  the 
mountain  into  the  valley,  and  pursuing 
our  way  along  lowly  levels  full  of  fresh 
courage  for  having  seen  His  throne  from 
aiar,  whither  our  hearts  have  journeyed 
on  ahead,  biding  the  time  of  onr  follow- 
ing, when,  Jesus  leading  on,  our  pil- 
grimage shall  be  complete,  and  we,  for- 
ever released  from  the  valley  of  this 
earth,  shall  be  exalted  high  above  this 
terrestrial  to  light  everlasting.  Kay 
Ood  in  His  good  time  grant  every  one 
of  us  a  blessed  Journey  home  1    Amen. 

(}SATITDSI  FOB  TOUBZNa  ^""^^^"ifl 
Bt  IL  D.  HooB,  D.D.  [Pbubttkbiam], 

BlCBMOHD,  Ya. 

"  0  yioe  ihmOcB  ufOo  ih^  Lord  far  U  is 
good;  for  hU  merey  endwrdh  forever, 
Ld  <A«  redeemed  of  the  Lord  $ay  so"— 
Ps.  ovii:  1,  8. 

Tarn  Psalm  is  for  the  most  part  joy- 
foL  It  is  not  so  with  all  of  them. 
Sometimes  David  fills  his  Psalms  with 
itndns  of  penitence  and  the  wail  of 
Ireaking  hearts.  He  breathes  out  some 
ef  his  sweetest  music  in  the  minor 
node,  and  his  tones  grow  sadly  tremu- 
knis  and  low  when,  in  looking  up,  he 
euk  soaroely  see  heaven  through  his 
blinding  tears.  But  now  he  has 
eaeigsd  from  the  depths,  now  he  has 
risen  above  the  clouds  into  the  dear 
■OMhina.  Nay,  with  adventurous 
ffifdlit  he  has  ascended  yet  higher,  and 
•tends,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  gate  of 
ptiadise,   harp   in   hand,  and  strikes 


some  notes  responsive  to  those  of  the 
hearenly  harpers,  in  harmony  with  the 
everlasting  scmg.  Let  us  hear  him:  **  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  he  is 
good:  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever; 
let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so." 
Let  them  give  some  expression  to  their 
sense  of  indebtedness.  If  they  have 
experience  of  the  predousness  of  re- 
demption, let  them  make  frank,  open 
acknowledgment  of  the  same.  Let  re- 
membered mercy  inspire  both  heart  and 
tongue,  that  God  may  be  glorified  by 
the  praises  of  his  people. 

But  it  may  be,  in  a  congregation  as 
large  as  this,  there  are  some  not  ready 
to  respond  to  such  a  call,  some  who  are 
more  ready  to  say,  such  are  our  per- 
plexities, anxieties  and  sorrows,  such 
onr  remembrances  of  past  griefs,  such 
our  forebodings  of  coming  troubles,  as 
to  make  the  indulgence  of  sadness  and 
tears  more  appropriate,  as  the  tribute, 
which  is  due  to  disappointed  hopes  and 
berearements,  freshly  remembered.  In 
sympathy  for  such,  permit  me  to  say, 
were  my  heart  tender  enough  and  my 
hand  gentle  enough,  I  would  take  yours 
in  mine  and  try  to  comfort  and  encour- 
age you.  I  would  say:  If  you  can  but 
realise  the  truth  that  God  sits  in  the 
chariot  of  Providence,  and  guides  every 
turn  of  its  mysterious  movements 
through  the  world;  that,  under  the  con- 
trol of  His  righteous,  omnipotent  and 
loving  hand  all  events  are  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  His  people;  that 
when  the  toils  and  trials  of  this  weary 
life  are  ended  there  remains  a  certain 
rest  in  heaven,  and,  better  than  all,  that 
there  is  in  reserve  for  you  a  richer  in- 
heritance in  God  Himself  as  the  soul's 
final  recompense  and  portion  forever; 
then  you  will  have  sources  of  comfort 
and  causes  for  thanksgiving,  which  will 
render  you,  in  a  great  degree,  independ- 
ent of  external  dronmstances,  enabling 
you,  even  when  there  is  nothing  out- 
ward and  nothing  temporal  to  fill  you 
with  gladness,  to  rejoice  in  God  by 
whom  you  have  received  the  atonement, 
and  with  sorrows  sanctified  to  know 
what  David  means  when  he  speaks  **  of 
songs  in  the  night/*    Ta\L«  ^o^m  ^otix 
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neglected  harp  and  bid  some  string 
awake  to  the  praise  of  Him  who, 
though  he  canse  grief,  will  yet  have 
compassion  according  to  the  mnltitade 
of  His  mercies:  *'  Let  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  say  so." 

The  great  theme  of  the  Psalm  is  grat- 
itude for  enduring  mercies— mercies  the 
very  memory  of  which  is  fall  of  conso- 
lation—mercies which  not  only  canse 
the  heart  to  swell  with  thankfulness, 
but  which  constrain  to  due  acknowl- 
edgment and  proclamation  of  them. 

All  strong  emotion  struggles  for  ex- 
pression. It  will  express  itself  if  it  be 
intense  in  the  countenance,  in  the 
voice,  in  the  life.  A  heart  without 
gratitude  is  like  a  grate  filled  with  fuel 
unlighted,  and  the  room  all  the  colder, 
because  of  the  unfulfilled  promise  of 
glow  and  warmth.  A  grateful  heart  is 
one  in  which  the  fire  of  holy  love  is 
kindled.  Let  those  who  have  received 
favors,  and  feel  their  obligation  either  to 
God  or  man,  give  some  expression  of  it. 

The  world  is  filled  with  illustrations 
of  the  propriety  of  such  acknowledg- 
ments. You  must  have  observed  how 
in  great  campaigns  it  is  customary  for 
commanders  to  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  successful  valor — not  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the 
soldier's  pride  or  flattering  his  vanity, 
but  for  awarding  him  a  tribute  founded 
in  justice  and  truth.  It  is  right  that 
the  soldier  who  has  stood  upon  the 
bloody  front  of  battle  and  vindicated 
his  valor  and  patriotism  should  receive 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
country  he  has  served.  The  leader  of 
brave  men  is  not  content  with  thinking 
well  of  the  prowess  of  those  who  have 
done  nobly:  he  proclaims  it  as  some- 
thing due  to  those  who  have  struggled 
and  triumphed.  In  kind  words  from 
such  a  source  there  is  both  inspiration 
and  reward.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
words  spoken  by  the  great  commander 
in  the  field,  but  equally  so  in  civil, 
social  and  domestic  life,  when  spoken 
by  employers,  teachers,  parents,  or 
friends— by  all  who  have  the  control 
and  /guidance  of  others. 


You  have  heard  of  the  young  artist 
seated  before  the  canvas,  upon  which 
he  was  painting  a  picture,  which  he 
hoped  would  link  his  name  to  fame, 
'when  a  great  master  entered  his  studio 
and  stood  silently  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work.  At  last  the  artist  turned, 
and  with  a  face  full  of  eager,  and  almost 
passionate  questioning, cried:  "O  speak, 
say  something,  say  anything !  *' 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
appeal  which  a  little  boy  made  to  his 
father,  when  he  cried:  "I  often  do 
wrong,  I  know,  and  then  yon  scold  me, 
and  I  deserve  it;  but,  father,  sometimes 
I  do  my  best  to  do  right  I  Won*t  you 
let  me  know  when  I  do  please  yon  ?  " 

In  many  families  there  are  sensitive 
children,  diffident  and  easily  intimi- 
dated, who  need,  above  everything  else, 
encouragement;  while  there  are  others 
pert,  forward  and  offensive,  that  need 
any  amount  of  repression.  Even  in  the 
same  family,  children  are  so  nnlike  in 
temperament  and  disposition  as  to  re- 
quire very  different  training.  Solo- 
mon's family  regulator  is  out  of  fiuhion 
now,  but  it  had  its  use  in  his  day,  and 
can  find  occasions  for  practical  applica- 
tion in  ours.  When  discipline  was 
stricter  than  it  is  now,  parents  received 
more  honor.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostle,  for  he  says:  "Our  fathers 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  rever- 
enoe,**  There  are  roundabout  ways  of 
reaching  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  the 
rod  of  correction  may  be  one  of  the  in- 
direct methods  of  stimulating  the  bet- 
ter nature.  But  quite  different  is  the 
case  with  children  of  a  highly  nervous 
organization,  often  with  that  pensive, 
plaintive  air  about  them  that  teaches 
our  pity.  £ven  their  own  parents  do 
not  know  how  such  natures  are  injured 
by  the  stern,  well-intended,  bat  mis- 
taken discipline,  to  which  they  are  often 
subjected.  They  little  know  how  such 
spirits  are  blighted  by  harshness,  and 
how  traits  of  character  which,  nnder  the 
influence  of  tender,  fostering  care, 
would  have  developed  into  grace  aod 
beauty,  never  unfold  at  all  for  the  want 
of  it.  Such  discipline  to  the  child  is 
what  a  dark,  cold  cellar  would  be  to  a 
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delicate,  exotic  plant,  craviDg  light,  air 
aod  genial  warmth.  What  children  of 
this  temperamctnt  need  is  kind  words  of 
enoonra|(ement,  and  the  little  tokens  of 
appreciation  with  which  the  ingenuity 
of  parental  love  shonld  ever  sarronnd 
them. 

Let  the  discriminating  parent,  pleased 
with  the  child's  progress  in  any  right 
direction — "say  so." 

So,  too,  there  are  parents  who  haye  to 
wait  long  for  the  recognition  of  their 
devotion  to  their  children— a  devotion 
which  gathers  into  itself  the  prayers, 
the  angnish,  the  sacrifices  of  body,  soul 
and  spirit. 

An  old  Virginia  minister  said  lately, 
<*  Men  of  my  profession  see  much  of  the 
tragic  side  of  life.  I  have  seen  men  die 
in  battle,  have  seen  children  die,  but  no 
death  ever  seemed  so  pathetic  to  me  as 
the  death  of  an  aged  mother  in  my 
church.  I  knew  her  first  as  a  young 
girl,  beautiful,  gay,  full  of  joy  and  hope. 
She  married  and  had  four  children.  Her 
husband  died  and  left  her  pennileRfl. 
She  sewed,  she  made  drawings,  she 
taught,  she  gave  herself  scarcely  any 
time  to  eat  or  sleep.  Every  thought 
was  for  her  children,  to  educate  them, 
to  give  them  the  advantnges  their 
fftther  would  have  given  them  had  he 
Hved.  She  succeeded.  She  sent  her 
boys  to  college  and  her  girls  to  school 
When  all  came  home  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  their  own  selfish  pursuits, 
fflie  lingered  among  them  some  three 
years,  and  then  was  stricken  with  mor- 
ttl  illness,  brought  on  by  over-work. 
The  children  gathered  around  her  bed- 
ride.  The  oldest  son  took  her  in  his 
anns.  He  said:  <Tou  have  been  a 
good  mother  to  us.'  That  was  not  much 
to  say,  was  it?  It  was  much  to  her, 
who  had  never  heard  anything  like  it 
before.  A  flush  came  over  her  pallid 
fMse,  and,  with  husky  voice,  she  whisp- 
ered: <My  son,  you  never  said  so 
before!"' 

Teachers  also  sometimes  err  on  the 
tide  of  impatience  with  the  dullness  of 
their  pupils,  and  their  slowness  to  com- 
prehend what  seems  so  simple  to  the 
irascible  pedagogue.      To  the  undevel- 


oped mind  truths  that  seem  self-evident 
to  the  mature  thinker  are  quite  obscure, 
and  the  process  of  development  and 
comprehension  cannot  be  hastened  by 
storndng  at  the  slow  scholar.  Tou  do 
not  get  up  and  wrathfully  shake  a 
young  fruit  tree  because  it  does  not 
bear  mellow  apples  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Tou  wait  for  time  and  nature: 
you  wait  for  dew  and  sunshine  to  ripen 
the  immature  fruit.  Why  not  be  as 
patient  with  children  as  you  are  with 
trees !  This  was  certainly  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Teacher.  He  said:  "Come 
and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heaft " — I  am  gentle  and  for- 
bearing; I  am  not  like  the  teachers  that 
upbraid  the  dullness  of  their  scholars. 
Never  was  there  a  master  so  full  of  en- 
couragement as  our  Lord. 

Pupils  too,  mindful  of  former  bene- 
fits, may  have  their  *'say  so."  One  day 
sitting  in  the  library  of  an  eminent 
university  professor,  he  took  up  a  let- 
ter, and  said,  "I  received  this  from 
one  of  my  old  pupils,  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  the  longer  he  teaches  others 
and  the  larger  his  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  language,  the  more 
he  appreciates  my  method  of  instruc- 
tion. '  He  says  I  put  him  on  the  right 
course,  and  he  writes  so  gratefully 
about  it  as  to  give  me  much  satisfac- 
tion." "  A  satisfaction  you  must  often 
get,"  I  replied.  "No,"  said  he.  *Mt 
comes  rarely,  but  in  this  instance  I  am 
compensated  for  the  silence  of  others, 
for  this  was  a  favorite  pupil,*  and  his 
acknowledgment  is  a  pleasant  recom- 
pense." 

And  who  in  this  list  of  illustrations 
of  those  deserving  of  gratitude  and  the 
heart-felt,  outspoken  acknowledgment 
of  it — who  should  come  next  but  the 
good  wife?  She  who  has  made  the 
hearth  bright,  the  table  tempting,  and 
the  home  beautiful  for  so  many  years 
that  the  husband  takes  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  he  does  the  daily  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  no  more  thinks  of  thank- 
ing the  good  woman  than  he  does  the 
morning  newspaper.  She  has  long 
ceased  to  expect  it,  but  it  would  do  \\^t 
good  for  all  that,  were  aVie  ^^T^tK^^^ 
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some  dfty  by  a  tender  expression  of  ap- 
preoiation  of  all  her  oare  and  toil  and 
self-deniaL  There  are  thonsands  of 
wives  who  are  litUe  more  than  upper 
household  senrants  without  the  up- 
per servants  wages.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  in  some  wealthy 
families  the  wife  is  the  only  person  who 
never  has  any  pocket  money  1  When 
she  timidly  ventures,  under  some 
strong  constraint  to  ask  for  some,  she 
is  met  with  a  burst  of  astonishment: 
**  Money  1  what  in  the  world  can  you 
want  with  money  ?**  Now  I  say,  though 
such  things  are  not  often  mentioned  in 
sermons  it  shall  have  a  place  in  mine  to- 
day. Every  man  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances should  keep  his  wife  sup- 
plied with  money,  the  disbursement  of 
which  she  should  never  be  required  to 
account  for.  There  are  private  charities 
which  her  benevolent  heart  prompts 
her  to  bestow.  There  are  contributions 
which  she  longs  to  make  for  objects  in 
which  her  husband  may  have  no  sym- 
pathy. It  is  her  r\g)d^  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  refined  sense  in  which  a  woman 
can  have  a  claim  on  a  part  of  her  hus- 
band's money — and  yet  a  still  more  sa- 
cred right  is  hers — ^the  right  to  some 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  all  her 
unselfish  devotion  to  her  husband's  in- 
terests during  all  the  years  of  married 
life,  which  would  lighten  her  burdens 
and  fill  her  with  a  new  joy  which  would 
be  her  strength— if  she  could  only  get 
it.  Her  husband  may  be  all  the  while 
full  of  loyal  devotion  to  her,  though  for 
a  want  of  comprehension  of  a  nature 
more  sensitive  and  dependent  than  his 
own,  he  never  gives  her  any  assurance 
of  his  appreciation.  To  others  he  may 
boast  of  the  treasure  he  finds  in  her, 
and  is  really  proud  of  her,  but  he  does 
not  care  to  spoil  her  by  telling  her  so ! 

Some  of  you  maybe  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  grim  ex-artilleryman  in 
'*  Bleak  House,"  whose  wife,  made  for 
wear,  had  accompanied  her  husband  in 
all  his  campaigns,  thought  for  him, 
wrought  for  him,  lived  for  him,  and  was 
loved  by  him  in  return  with  the  devotion 
which  sometimes  makes  humble  life 
moTB  beautiful  than  the  court  of  kings. 


Says  ex-artilleryman,  Mr.  Bagnet,  to 
his  old  comrade,  George,  '*You  know 
that  it  is  my  wife  that  advises,  and  I 
always  take  her  advice,  but  I  i^ever  tell 
her  BO." 

'*  She  is  a  treasure,**  says  Mr.  George. 
<*  She  is  more,"  says  Bagnet.  '*  She  is 
like  a  fine  day,  which  grows  finer  as  it 
advances.  I  never  knew  her  equal 
But  I  never  tell  her  so." 

'*  She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,** 
says  Mr.  George.  '*  In  gold  T  responds 
Mr.  Bagnet,  <*  there  iano  metal  that  can 
be  weighed  against  her.  Think  of  her 
as  high  as  the  rook  of  Gibraltar,  and 
you  will  think  too  low  of  her  merits ! 
But  1  never  tell  her  so.*' 

And  how  many  Mr.  Bagnets  there  are 
in  commercial  Ufe,  in  society  life,  in 
church  life,  in  evety  day  life  I 

There  is  another  dass  needing  the 
stimulation  of  the  "say  so"  of  kind 
words,  and  yet  I  hedtate  to  speak  of 
that  class  for  a  reason  which  I  may  or 
may  not  mention  further  on  in  my  dis- 
course. The  prince  of  Baptist  preach- 
ers, Mr.  Spurgeon,  tells  us  that  he  knew 
a  country  parson  who  preached  to  the 
same  congregation  for  twenty  years  and 
saw  no  f^ruit  of  his  labors.  In  utter  dis- 
couragement one  Sabbath  day  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  resign  his 
charge  and  give  place  to  some  one  who 
might  be  more  useful.  When  the  serv- 
ice was  over  as  he  passed  down  the 
aisle  an  aged  woman  stopped  him  and 
said,  '*  O  you  must  not  go.  Four  years 
ago  I  was  converted  under  your  minis- 
try, and  I  have  been  living  on  your  ser- 
mons ever  since.'*  He  said,  <*  My  good 
woman,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this 
before  ?"  Before  the  week  was  over  some 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  came  to  him 
ascribing  their  conversion  to  his  instru- 
mentality, and  entreating  him  not  to 
leave  them.  To  all  of  these  appeals  he 
oould  only  answer,  "  If  all  this  was  true, 
why  did  you  not  say  so  ?" 

Now  when  I  speak  of  the  ilppreoiation 
due  to  the  faithful  pastor,  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  For  a  hearer  to  flatter 
his  pastor  is  to  degrade  himself^  and  to 
insult  the  intelligence  and  finer  feelings 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  ooaraa  adulation 
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is  offared.  The  pastor  who  thirsts  for 
pndse  dishonors  his  own  character;  the 
parishioner  who  gives  it  is  consciously 
or  unoonscionsly  gnilty  of  self-debase- 
meni.  But  look  on  another  side  of  the 
sntjeot.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  man 
who  has  sat  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years 
under  his  ministry,  who  has  gone  to 
him  for  oonnsel  in  his  perplexities,  who 
has  gone  to  him  in  bereayement  for 
sympathy  and  consolation,  who  has 
asked  him  to  bury  his  dead,  who  has 
held  him  at  his  beck  and  call  in  every 
trouble  and  always  found  him  quickly, 
lovingly  responsive,  and  yet  who  never 
by  look,  word,  or  sign  gave  him  the 
slightest  expression  of  gratitude  or  ap- 
preciation? '*I  have  earnestly,  con- 
scientiously striven  to  do  my  whole 
duty,"  wrote  a  disheartened  pastor  to  a 
friend,  *'  but  I  can  never  know  when  I 
please  this  people."  Is  there  not  some 
way  consistent  with  self-respect,  consist- 
ent with  the  regard  due  to  the  sensibil- 
ities of  the  man  of  Ood,  yearning  for 
useMness  and  for  some  evidence  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
that  bis  efforts  are  appreciated,  by 
which  the  "say  so"  may  cheer  and 
strengthen  him  ?  When  a  discourse  has 
been  delivered  which  constrains  some 
wanderer  from  the  path  of  duty  to  re- 
turn to  his  first  works  and  his  first  love 
may  not  the  recovered  backslider  em- 
brace some  suitable  opportunity  to  tell 
his  pastor  how  much  he  feels  indebted 
to  the  grace  which  brought  him  back 
again  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  faithful  word  spoken  ?  When  a  ser- 
mon filled  with  affectionate  counsel  to 
the  young  is  ended,  may  not  the  father 
whosa  heart  trembled  with  emotion  in 
remembrance  of  the  dissipated  son  at 
his  side,  grasp  the  hand  of  the  pastor 
It  the  dose  of  the  service  and  say, 
"Qod  bless  you  for  that  sermon,  which 

I  hope  may  touch  the  heart  of  my " 

lad  here  he  falters,  but  calming  himself 
he  adds,  "to  the  young  people  of  our 
ehurbh**?  When  the  sermon  was  one 
tliat  was  the  means  of  lifting  the  burden 
of  care  fh>m  some  hesTy  heart,  or  of 
toothing  the  sorrows  of  some  bereaved 
ttoumer,  may  not  the  comforted  child 


of  God  find  solace  in  giving  expression 
to  the  gratitude  awakened  by  the  word 
of  consolation  so  seasonable,  so  sup- 
porting, so  soothing  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden? 

I  hesitated  to  say  these  things  be- 
cause, as  I  intimated  a  little  while  ago, 
there  were  reasons  that  constrained 
me.  I  feared  you  might  imagine  that  I 
was  craving  some  expression  of  regard 
that  had  been  withheld.  The  very  con- 
trary is  what  embarrassed  me,  for  I 
have  had  assurances — so  many  demon- 
strations of  affection  on  your  part  so  far 
beyond  my  expectation  or  desert,  that 
while  I  am  grateful  for  them  I  feel  hum- 
bled in  the  consciousness  that  I  am  not 
more  worthy  of  them. 

Pardon  me  too  that  I  have  so  long 
dwelt  on  the  gratitude  due  to  human 
benefactors  when  the  text  directs  our 
thought  and  affection  to  what  we  owe 
to  the  very  Father  of  mercies.  **Hi8 
mercy  endureth  forever."  How  inimit- 
ably broad  is  the  field  which  is  thus 
opened  before  us— the  field  of  the  di- 
vine mercy !  It  is  like  the  field  of  crea- 
tion. In  that  field  the  telescope  cannot 
pierce  to  depths  of  space  where  shining 
worlds  do  not  declare  the  glory  of  God 
— nor  can  the  microscope  search  out  a 
point  which  is  not  still  bright  with  evi- 
dences of  his  handiwork.  The  eye  of 
sense  looks  out,  and  everywhere  good- 
ness and  mercy  rise  before  it,  until 
the  horizon  shuts  down  and  bounds 
the  vision.  And  then  the  eye  of  faith 
opens,  and  new  fields,  measureless  and 
gloriouM,  meet  its  gaze,  until,  in  Us  turn, 
its  powers  fail.  Yes,  its  powers  fail, 
but  the  fiM  has  not  failed;  onward  it 
stretches,  inimitably,  and  over  it  the 
redeemed  shall  range  with  ever  new  de- 
light to  all  eternity.  God's  mercy  is 
frcm  everlasting,  and  so  the  treasures 
of  memory  will  ever  be  increasing;  it  is 
to  everlasting,  and  so  the  anticipations 
of  hope  can  never  be  diminished. 

But  more  particularly,  tbe  crowning 
obligation  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
to  love  and  serve  him  springy  from  the 
fact  that  they  art  his  redeemed  people, 
and  so  made  the  special  objects  of  th&t 
mercy.    Eedempllon.  \i^  Qtf^«  %x^^Vft%v, 
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best,  and  most  blessed  work.  The 
method  by  which  it  was  aooomplished 
was  the  most  wonderful.  Hear  how  the 
apostle  condenses  these  great  truths 
into  one  Kentence  of  two  lines,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  anthor  of  oar  redemp- 
tion, the  pangs  it  cost  him  to  achicTc  it, 
the  jastioe  Of  oar  condemnation,  the 
complete  satisfaction  which  was  made 
to  jastioe  for  oar  sins,  and  the  firm 
foandation  on  which  we  may  now  baild 
our  immortal  hopes:  **  Olir'xsi  has  rt- 
dnmid  tM  from  iht  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us" 

What  was  this  cnrse  ?  It  was  *'  the 
onrse  of  the  law/'  therefore  jast,  legal, 
a  judicial  sentence  from  a  heavenly  tri- 
bunal, and  our  deliverer  from  this  in- 
exorable doom  was  **  Christ."  It  was 
his  work— the  oost  of  unknown  agony. 
All  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  sins 
fell  on  him;  he  came  under  the  power 
of  the  law  we  had  broken;  entered  our 
prison,  was  bound  with  our  chain;  suf- 
fered for  us  "the  rigid  satisfaction 
death  for  death,'*  and  thus  <*  redeemed" 
us,  in  the  full,  glorious,  inexhaustible 
sense  of  that  precious  word.  All  this 
we  owe  to  him.  Then  "let  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  say  so."  Let  them 
say  it  with  the  voice  of  joyful  thanks- 
giving, with  the  heart  of  adoring  love, 
with  the  life  of  generous,  uncalculat- 
ing,  unreserved  consecration. 

In  the  swift  and  strong  tide  of  these 
emotions  I  am  suddenly  arrested.  I  am 
perturbed,  am  pained,  and  sadly  per- 
plexed, because  in  this  congregation 
there  are  so  many  who  give  hopeful 
evidence  of  regenerated  lives  in  all  re- 
spects, save  one.  They  have  never  made 
any  open  profession  of  the  faith  which 
they  secretly  cherish.  All  who  know 
them  wonder  at  the  strange  delay.  They 
seem  to  be  so  conscientious;  they  sur- 
pass many  church  members  in  their 
consistent  walk  and  conversation.  They 
give  every  evidence  of  the  fact  that  with 
the  heart  they  have  believed  unto  right- 
eousness except  that  with  the  mouth 
they  do  not  make  confession  unto  salva- 
tion. By  some  unaccountable  perver- 
tiion  they  seem  resolved  to  pat  asnnder 
what  Ood  hath  joined  together.    The 


light  which  we  would  think  they  would 
hasten  to  put  on  the  candlestick  they 
hide  under  the  bushel.  They  are  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  those  of  in- 
ferior intelligence  and  opportunities 
who  would  confess  Christ  before  men 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  hindered 
by  the  example  of  those  whom  they  be- 
lieve to  be  more  pious  than  themselves 
and  therefore  more  sure  of  salvation, 
but  who  persist  in  refusing  to  make  any 
public  profession  of  their  faith.  If  any 
men  ought  to  understand  duty  and  ob- 
ligation, they  are  the  men.  Tet  there 
is  an  immense,  imperative  obligation 
which  they  disregard — an  immeasurable 
privilege  and  possibility  of  usefulness 
which  they  apparently  contemn.  They 
seemingly  obey  every  command  of 
Christ  except  the  tenderest  and  last, 
**  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  They 
exhibit  the  strange  contradiction  of  men 
who  having  secretly  forsaken  the  world, 
still  permit  themselves  to  be  ranked 
with  it,  and  who  having  chosen  Christ, 
will  not  openly  acknowledge  it,  and  so 
allow  themselves  to  be  ranked  with 
those  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.  Were  they  assured  that  they 
would  die  to-night  they  would  not  be 
without  hope  of  salvation,  yet  they  will 
not  enter  the  Church  which  their  Savior 
loved  and  gave  himself  for,  and  whibh 
he  has  made  the  training  school  for 
heaven.  On  this  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  New  Tear  will  they  not  resolve  to 
abandon  their  untenable  ppsition  and 
openly,  gratefully  say:  <*  What  shall  I 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits? 
I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people — in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst 
of  thee,  O  Jerusalem."  *'Let  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  say  so." 

Finally.  We  have  recently  passed 
through  what  we  call,  "The  Week  of 
Prayer."  For  what  are  these  continu- 
ous  and  united  prayers  offered  if  not 
for  the  reviving  influence  of  God's 
grace.  Who  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
such  a  revival  in  his  own  soul,  in  the 
family,  in  the  community,  in  the 
Church  universal  ?  Are  we  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  Psalmist  when  he  cries: 
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**  Wilt  thou  not  reyWe  as  again  that  thy 
people  may  rejoice  in  thee?"    Then, 

"  LXT  THS  KXDXXIfXD  OV  THE  LoBD  SAT 
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JEBIGEOS  IN  OUB  HEABTS  AKD  LIVES. 
Bt  Hkrbt  a.  Buttz,  D.D.  [Methodist], 

DbXW  THXOIiOOIOAL  SXMXNABT. 

Byfaiih  the  toaUa  qf  Jericho  feU  down  after 
Vtiey  were  compassed  about  seven  days,— 
Heh.  xi.  30. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
never  allnde  to  the  records  of  the  Old 
except  for  the  pnrpose  of  either  deriving 
additional  strength  for  their  own  writ- 
ings from  those  records,  or  of  strength- 
ening the  records  themselves.  We  notice 
from  the  context  that  the  great  apostle 
is  setting  forth  to  the  Hehrewe  the  im- 
portance and  the  power  of  faith,  and 
that  he  may  impress  upon  their  minds 
more  deeply  and  effectively  the  great 
trath.  he  points  them  hack  to  an  old 
record,  to  an  old  history  with  which 
many  of  them  were  quite  familiar.  And 
doubtless  he  thought  that  if  he  could 
induce  them  to  learn  the  lessons  that 
that  history  taught,  they  would  accept 
very  fully  the  truth  that  he  himself  de- 
dired. 

We  look  back  toward  that  record  this 
morning  and  discover  it  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting    one,  and  one   from 
which  we  who  are  here  may  derive  very 
great  profit.     We  discover  the  Israelites 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.    We 
learn  that  God  has  summoned  Moses  to 
the  mountain,  has  given  him  a  view  of 
the  land  of  promise,  and  has  buried  him 
in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Moab.     We 
learn  that  his  successor  has  been  put  in 
oommandy  and  that  that  successor  is 
Joshua^  one  who  was  filled  with  wisdom 
and  upon  whom  the  hands  of  Moses  had 
been  laid.    He  evidently  was  qualified 
by  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  work  that  was  committed  to  his 
bands;  and  as  he  looks  out  toward  the 
liDd  that  God  has  promised  and  realizes 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  lead  that  host  into 
it,  he  gives  them  a  certain  command, 
which  is  that  they  shall  prepare  for  them- 
selves the  necessary  food  in  order  that 
after  the  lapse  of  three  days  they  may 


cross  the  river  and  possess  the  land. 
He  sends  out  as  we  learn,  two  spies, 
who  visit  Jericho  and  who  learn  from 
Ahab  certain  facts,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  that  the  people  of  that 
country  have  learned  something  con- 
cerning the  doings  of  Israel  in  earlier 
days,  and  that  they  are  greatly  alarmed 
because  of  the  near  approach  of  Israel 
to  their  borders.    After  having  secreted 
themselves  for  a  prescribed  time  the 
spies  returned  to  Joshua  with  the  mes- 
sage :  «  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  are 
faint  because  of  us."    They  have  heard 
of  the  drying  of  the  Bed  Sea,  they  have 
heard   of    the  fate  of  Og.     They  are 
therefore  faint.  Then  it  was  that  Joshua 
gave  commands  to  the  priests  to  take  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  and  march;   and 
then  it  was  that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
ceased  to  flow  and  were  banked  up  on 
one  side,  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  standing  there  until 
the  Israelitish  hosts  had  passed  dry  shod 
to  the  other  side.    The  order  was  given, 
as  you  remember,  to  twelve  men,  repre- 
senting the  twelve  tribes,  to  bear  from 
the  bed  of  that  river  twelve  stones,  that 
they  might  be  set  up  as  a  memorial  of 
the  great  work  that  God  had  then  and 
there  accomplished. 

They  marched  a  little  further  and  en- 
camped outside  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
The  king  of  Jericho,  like  all  the  kings  of 
that  land,  had  become  specially  alarmed 
when  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were  di- 
vided, and  each  fied  to  his  own  strong- 
hold. The  king  of  Jericho  with  his  force 
entering  the  city  and  ordering  that  the 
gates  be  closed  and  not  opened  again 
either  by  night  or  day. 

And  thus  we  find  them,  the  people  of 
Jericho,  the  king  of  Jericho,  the  armies 
of  Jericho,  within  the  walls,  and  the 
Israelitish  host,  forty  thousand  strong, 
that  is  forty  thousand  armed  men — we 
find  them  with  Joshua  at  their  head  en- 
camped without.  They  doubtless  looked 
upon  those  massive  walls  and  wondered 
whether  by  any  possibility  tliey  conid 
be  reduced,  and  thus  that  promise  comes 
from  God  Himself  to  Joshaa,  that  Jeri- 
cho shall  be  destto^-e^— Qko^  ^vs^^\i\m 
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His  word  of  promiBe  and  then  gives 
him  certain  orders  whioh  he  is  to  ohey, 
and  upon  whioh  the  folfillment  of  the 
promise  is  conditioned.  He  says : 
"March  around  this  city  once  a  day  for 
six  daySy  march  in  a  certain  order;  on 
the  seventh  day  march  around  the  city 
seven  times,  the  priests  at  certain  times 
blowing  trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  and 
when  all  tbese  circuits  shall  have  been 
completed,  then  let  a  loud  blast  be 
sounded  upon  the  trumpets  and  let  the 
people  shout,  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
shall  fall  flat  to  the  ground." 

Now,  these  were  the  conditions,  and 
Joshua  received  them  from  God.  I  have 
often  thought  of  them,  and  said  to  my- 
self, how  many  would  have  staggered  j  ust 
at  that  point;  what  questions  would  have 
arisen  in  their  minds  and  how  perhaps 
they  might  have  hesitated;  and  yet  by 
looking  at  the  record  we  find  that  Joshua 
believed  the  promise.  Joshua  had  faith, 
not  in  the  numbers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand, not  in  the  weapons  that  were  in 
their  hands,  not  in  the  weakness  of 
those  walls,  not  in  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  any  portion  or  all  of  the 
foe — ^not  in  any  of  these  things — he  had 
fjftith,  simply,  solely,  in  the  word  of 
promise  that  Jehovah  had  given  to  him. 
And,  hence  he  marched,  and  having  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions,  the  walls  of  the 
dty  fell.  The  text  tells  us  that  this  was 
done  by  faith. 

Let  us  look  at  this  chiefly  as  illustra- 
tive of  certain  things  that  rise  before  us 
in  our  own  time.  To  those  who  are  rest- 
ing under  a  burden  of  sin;  who  are 
strangers  to  Gk>d;  I  say  that  there  are 
Jeriohos  in  their  hearts  and  they  must 
be  overcome  in  the  same  way  as  was 
Jericho  of  old.  These  Jerichos  are 
varied,  and  they  are  strong  and  they 
seem  to  be  just  as  invulnerable  as  the 
Jericho  of  old.  Appetite  is  a  Jericho ; 
passion  is  a  Jericho.  I  go  to  the  man 
who  has  been  for  years  perhaps  the 
victim  of  some  terrible  appetite;  I  go  to 
some  man  who  has  been  cast  down  by 
some  fierce  passion  and  say  to  him:  '*  Is 
it  not  so?"  and  he  answers:  <*  Tes.  In 
the  years  that  have  gone  I  have  striven 
8o  hard  and  exercised  every  power  at 


my  command,  and  every  time  have 
failed.  There  stands  the  mighty  thing 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  no 
power  either  in  earth  or  in  Heaven  to 
overcome  it*' 

I  want  to  say  to  all  such  In  the  name 
of  Ood,  that  there  is  a  power  by  which 
these  mighty  forces  can  be  subdued.  It 
is  the  same  power  by  which  the  Jericho 
of  old  was  reduced,  and  I  hold  up  b^ore 
them  the  promise  of  the  living  God  and 
ask  them  to  exerdse  faith  in  it,  and 
give  them  the  assurance  that  when  once 
they  do  so  the  Omnipotent  hand  will  be 
stretched  out  in  their  behalf  and  a 
glorious  victory  will  be  achieved. 

Then  again,  I  say  that  there  are  Jeri- 
chos in  our  homes,  and  they  are  to  be 
reduced  in  the  same  way,  by  faith  in 
God.  How  many  times  we  discover  a 
family  circle  that  seems  to  be  well-nigh 
complete  in  Christ.  I  think  just  now 
of  a  family  that  is  one  in  Christ  except 
a  single  member,  and  that  member 
a  son,  who  has  wandered  far  away. 
How  often  the  members  of  that  stricken 
household  say :  *<  If  that  one  could 
only  be  brought  to  Jesus  our  joy  would 
be  full;  we  would  then  be  complete 
in  Christ'*  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
to-day  throughout  this  land  there 
are  tiiousands  of  families  that  have 
simply  given  up  all  hope  of  bringing  to 
Christ  some  erring  loved  one.  Now  let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  abandon  hope.  Do 
you  remember  the  case  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  son  possened  of  the 
dumb  spirit  ?  How  the  father  at  last  went 
to  Jesus  and  said:  *<Lord,  I  believe, 
help  Thou  my  unbelief  and  the  great 
heart  of  Jesus  was  moved,  and  the  om- 
nipotent voice  of  Jesus  spake  and  the 
foul  spirit  came  out  of  him.  And  so 
will  He  do  in  your  case.  Take  tha  case 
to  God,  open  this  blessed  Book  thai  He 
has  given  to  you  and  me  for  cor  encour- 
agement and  rest  upon  its  promises, 
so  strong,  so  sweet,  so  assuring. 

And  again  I  say,  that  there  are  Jeri- 
chos rising  before  the  Christian  Oiureh, 
and  they  are  to  be  overcome  by  fUfth. 
The  first  of  these  that  stands  out  to  my 
view  I  call  vice,  and  I  use  this  term 
simply  because  of  its  oompnliensife- 
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HOB.  By  it  I  mean  all  manner  of  pa(- 
mrd  eTil — ^rioe.  Yon  may  take  war, 
yon  may  take  intemperance,  you  may 
take  lioentlinuniees— I  mean  all  these 
things— the  iniqnity  that  abonnda  in 
this  world  of  onrs.  Pat  it  all  together 
and  it  makes  a  mighty  and  terrible 
thing.  I  beUere  all  these  evils  are  to  be 
orereome.  I  know  there  are  many  who 
donbty  and  are  ready  to  ask :  ■<  How  can 
these  things  be  ?~  I  cannot  answer  that; 
all  I  know  is  that  the  month  of  the  Lord 
has  spoken  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve it.  I  belioTe  that  swords  are  to  be 
beaten  into  plow-shares.  I  believe  that 
peace,  rig)iteonsness  and  Iots,  are  to 
reign  in  this  world  of  ours.  I  belicTe 
that  lieentionsness  is  to  give  place  to 
▼irtne,  and  that  ram  is  to  be  washed 
from  the  earth  by  pore,  cold  water. 

Another  of  the  things  rising  before 
the  Choxeh  in  fearfal  array  is  infidelity, 
and  I  nse  this  term  to  cover  all  forms  of 
vnbeliel    The  bold  end  blatant  atheist, 
the  deisty  the  ^skeptic,  the  rationaUst, 
the  nnbeUever — ^yea,  even  the  honest 
dcrabier— I  believe  all  this  is  to  be  re- 
moved; end  when  I  look  at  this  great 
Jerieho^  infidelity,  I  find  that  its  main 
rapport  is  donbt  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ    That  is  the  point 
aroondwhieh  all  other  things  center. 
They  question  that.  They  say,  if  we  can 
only  destroy  that  one  doctrine,  the  di- 
vini^  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  we  shall 
have  aoeompUshed  our  purpose.  Now,  I 
believe  that  ail  this  is  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  the  time  is  to  oome  when 
CBuist  wiU  be  universally  recognised. 
Yom  ask  me,  why  I  believe  it?  Simply 
beeanse  it  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
Lst  the  skeptic  tell  us  that  free-thinken 
tis  on  the  increase;  whether   that  be 
tree  or  fUse,  matters  not  so  fsr  as  the 
OQleome  is  concerned,  because  our  Qod 
»  Omnipotent,  and  He  has  declared 
ttkit  in  the  end  they  who  defy  ffis  name 
•ad  deny  the  divinity  of  His  son  shaU 
*!>■»  to  acknowledge  the  trath. 

Aaottier  Jericho  that  rises  before  the 
^^'^voh  is  heathendom.  Howitstands 
^bi  its  strength,  seemingly.  How 
*>»yfhae  are  who  look  at  it  to-day 
>^  itj:  this  little  Christian  Church, 


this  weak  power,  can  never  overcome 
that  giant.  I  tell  you  it  can  and  wilL 
You  ask  me  the  ground  of  my  faith.  I 
say  it  is  found  in  the  immutable  promise 
of  the  living  Qod.  What  says  the  Book  ? 
**  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  hea- 
then for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session. ** 

If  some  of  us  had  been  in  the  Israel* 
itish  camp  we  should  doubtless  have 
encountered  two  difficulties.  First,  we 
should  have  despised  the  simple  means 
prescribed  by  God.  Why,  when  that 
command  came  to  march  around  those 
strong  walls  and  blow  those  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns  and  shout,  we  should  have 
answered  back:  **Why  surely,  we  can- 
not by  any  such  feeble  means  hope  to 
reduce  such  massive  walls  as  those." 
We  should  have  said:  **  We  must  reason 
about  this  thing :  we  must  not  take  a 
ridiculous  course ;  we  must  adopt  a 
method  that  will  commend  itself  to 
reason."  Of  course  we  should  have  ab- 
solutely failed. 

Then  another  difficulty  would  have 
been  this  :  We  should  have  grown 
weary  before  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Qod.  Oh  I  how  often 
this  has  proved  true,  even  among  God's 
people  themselves.  They  have  organ- 
ized for  a  campaign ;  they  have  said : 
"We  will  now  push  the  battle  to  the 
gates ;"  they  have  struggled  for  a  while, 
and  seeing  no  sign  of  success  have  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
further,  and  so  have  abandoned  the 
field.  And  so,  I  fear,  it  might  have 
been  with  some  of  us,  had  we  been  in 
those  ranks. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  people 
under  Joshua;  nor  was  it  so  with  Joshua 
himself.  There  was  a  promise  clear. 
There  were  the  orders  clear.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  They 
fUthfuUy  fulfiUed  aU  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  having  made  all  the  cir- 
cuits, they  then  blew  the  long  blast 
upon  the  trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  and 
the  voice  of  Joshua  rang  out  com- 
manding the  people  in  these  words; 
"Shout,  for  the  Lord  has  given  you 
the  dtyr  and  at  once  the  voices  of 
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all  the  people  ascended,  and  as  they 
arose,  the  walls  of  Jerioho  tottered,  and 
crumbled,  and  fell,  and  the  faith  of 
God's  people  was  honored.  Now,  so  it 
will  be  with  us.  If  we  simply  fulfill  all 
the  conditions,  Ood  will  redeem  His 
pledge. 


ICAZIKa  OOD  A  LIAR. 
By  R«v.   G.   Hutchinson  Smttb  [Re- 

fobmxd],  New  Yobk. 
IJ  \ot  say  that  im  have  not  sinned,  toe  make 

himaliar.—l  John  i:  10. 

A  liar  is  about  the  lowest  pharacter 
among  men.  Sin  came  into  the  world  by 
a  lie.  Satan  was  its  author,and  ever  since 
has  been  called  **  the  father  of  lies." 
There  is  nothing  that  even  bad  men  will 
resent  sooner  than  to  be  called  liars ! 

Now  the  text  tells  of  a  certain  class  of 
people  that  make  God  a  liar  !  Bad  as 
Satan.  "Make  him,"  {.«..  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  world  that  the  all-perfect, 
the  infinitely  Holy  one,  is  a  liar.  Can- 
not be  trusted — must  not  be  obeyed 
— nay  must  not  be  heeded,  for  he  is  un- 
worthy of  confidence,  respect  or  regard. 
He  is  a  liar.  The  Creator,  Governor, 
Redeemer  is  a  liar.  Hence,  you  must 
pay  no  attention  to  His  book,  His 
churches.  His  day. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  all  do  it  in- 
tentionally, but  unconsciously,  neg- 
ligently: this  is  the  impression  their 
conduct  makes— actions  speak  louder 
than  words. 

WHO  THET  ABE  THAT  DO  THIS. 

The  people  that  say,  "We  have  not 
siuned."  Few  people  say  this  in  words, 
but  in  their  actions,  which  speak  more 
emphatically  and  persuasively  than 
words. 

1.     All  who  live  in  neglect  of  God. 

God  affirms  in  His  word  that  all  are 
sinners,  that  sin  is  the  one  great  awful 
evil  in  the  world — the  cause  of  all  our 
sorrow  and  woe.  By  indifference  to 
what  God  says,  men  make  Him  out 
lying.  Sin  is  not  so  terrible  as  to  re- 
quire our  attention.  God  needlessly 
alarms  people — say  their  actions.  Sin 
is  a  destroyer,  pursuing  the  guilty; 
*•  escape  for  your  life,"  says  God.  "  Nay, 
Lord,  there  is  no  need  of  haste.'* 


"Now,"  says  God,  " agonize— cut  off 
a  right  hand — not  a  moment  to  be  lost 
— your  danger  is  increasing."  But  the 
negleoter  of  God  says  to  the  people 
around  him  by  his  actions,  "Oh,  that 
is  not  so.  Some  time  we  will  attend  to 
this  matter,  but  no  need  of  alarm— €k>d 
is  a  liar ! "  So  your  children  and 
friends  and  neighbor  believe  your  false- 
hood, adopt  your  course,  and  perish  ! 

2.  AU  negMtrs  qf  Ood^s  Ward. 
That  word  is  a  lamp  to  guide  us  in 

this  dark  world  of  sin.    Jesus  taught 
it,  commanded  us  "  search  "  it — as  men 
search  for  gold  in  a  mine — to  heed  its 
instruction.    But  the  negleoter  of  the 
Bible  says:     "Oh,  that  word  is  of  no 
account."      "  Read  the  newspapers  in- 
stead of  taking  the  Sabbath  to  study 
that  word,  to  hear  it  explained."    Keep 
it  up  on  the  shelf;  my  boy,  get  me  the 
Sunday  Herald.    That   is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  Bible.    A    row  in 
Baxter  Street,  a  divorce  suit,  a  para- 
graph reeking  with  filth,from  the  PoUce 
GoMdte,  is  more  to  my  liking  than  the 
joy  of  heaven,  and  how  we  may  secure 
it." 

So  you  know  nothing  about  the 
Bible,  and  you  teach,  by  your  condnct, 
your  children  and  friends  to  despise  it. 
It  tells  about  sin  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
it,  that  all  are  sinners.  But  you  say, 
"  Not  so.  I  am  not  a  sinner;  at  least,  not 
to  any  extent."  You  make  God  a  liar, 
"and  His  word  is  not  in  you." 

3.  Neglecters  cf  His  C^wreh. 

God  has  given  us  the  Ohnrch  to  in- 
struct by  the  preaching  of  His  word,  to 
strengthen  us  by  its  ordinances  and  as- 
sociated His  people  together  that  they 
might  be  mutual  helps,  that  they 
might  be  witnesses  to  His  truth,  that 
they  might  lead  others  to  a  knowledge 
of  God.  "Let  your  light  so  shine." 
But  the  negleoter  of  God's  house  makes 
God  a  liar  by  teaching  others  that  the 
Church  is  of  little  aooount,  certainly 
not  necessary. 

The  Church  is  a  light  set  on  a  hill  to 
gnide  the  mariners  out  on  the  stormy 
sea  of  life,  but  the  negleoter  of  the 
Church  seeks  to  quench  the  light»  and 
raise  a  false  light  and  wreck  the  mari- 
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Bers.    This  is  what   the  pirates   did. 
"  My  parents  never  prepared  me  for  a 
moment  like  this ! "  said  a  drowning  boy 
as  the  ship  went  down. 

Many  people  teach  children  that  it  is 
better  to  loaf  in  fields,  or  drink  in 
SHloonSy  than  to  go  to  church ;  that  to  go 
to  the  theatre  and  the  dance  are  need- 
ful fiooomplishments.  Hence,  they  are 
spreading  crime,  increasing  taxes,  de- 
moralising the  community  where  they 
liye.  More  arrests  on  Sabbath  than  any 
«ther  day  of  the  week. 

Property  is  made  valneless  because  of 
the  Sabbath  crowds  that  carouse  around 
all  through  Westchester  County,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  New  York. 

The  Church  of  €k>d  increases  security 
«f  life  and  property,  and  makes  a  com- 
munity better, 
i.  7^  negMet  ef  prayer. 
God  hears  and  answers  prayer,  tells 
us  to  oome  to  Him  for  help,  but  the 
neglecter  of  prayer  proclaims  by  his 
life  that  Qod  is  a  liar,  He  does  not  an- 
swer prayer.  And  this  is  the  impres- 
sion he  makes  in  his  home  and  com- 
munity. 

Many  have  been  led  to  prayer,  private 
and  family,  by  hearing  their  neighbors 
pray  in  the  family.  Bat  the  neglecter 
betfs  his  testimony  against  God — ^makes 
Him  a  liar. 

A  man  once  overheard  his  neighbor 
alone  in  his  house  confess  to  God  that 
he  was  a  poor,  miserable  sinner,  and  ask 
God  for  pardon.  He  thought  if  this 
man  was  a  poor  sinner  he  must  be  a 
very  wretch,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
under  deep  conviction,  and  was  con- 
Terted. 

5.  yegUdtrs  cf  Qod. 
Make  God  out  a  hard  master.  "  No 
time  to  attend  to  religion."  How  do 
Ood's  people  get  time?  They  do  get 
tisse^  and  you  would  find  a  way  if  you 
had  a  will.  But  you  make  God  a  hard 
master— demanding  bricks  without 
«iay. 

The  very  attitude  you  assume  proves 
jour  guilt.  All  criminals  blame  the  law 
and  the  garanknent  for  their  "  misfort- 
unes.** They  never  acknowledge 
^It. 


So  the  neglecter  of  God  always  justi- 
fies himself.  He  even  says  that  he  is 
not  a  sinner;  that,  in  fact,  he  is  a  good 
man.  "All  have  sinned,"  says  God; 
**  except  me,"  says  the  objector.  God 
says  that  salvation  depends  on  belief 
and  confession.  But  the  objector  gives 
God  the  lie  by  saying  (and  acting 
upon  it  too),  <*  Confession  is  not  need- 
ful." 

So  they  oppose  God  at  every  step. 
Even  where  He  has  made  the  most  mer- 
ciful provision  for  them  in  their  sin  and 
sorrow  they  contradict  Him. 

God  does  not  need  the  Bible  pr  the 
Church  or  our  prayers.  All  these  were 
given  us  as  needed  helps,  and  all  God*s 
people — the  most  saintly  that  ever 
lived — have  felt  their  need  of  these 
things,  and  been  grateful  for  them. 

Now  some  day  you  shall  have  to  meet 
this  God  in  judgmeut.  He  tells  you 
that  all  have  sinned,  aud,  therefore,  all 
must  die.  Will  you  throw  the  lie  in  His 
face  then,  when  you  lie  on  the  brink 
of  eternity? 

"Nay,  Lord,  it  is  not  needful  that  we 
die.  Bible,  church,  prayer,  not  need- 
ful, neither  is  death,  so  I  won't  die  I" 
Ah,  you  will  then  see  and  feel  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  preached  to  you.  Then 
you  will  wish  the  church  at  midnight, 
you  will  send  for  the  minister. 

How  will  you  meet  the  God  you  have 
made  a  liar  all  your  life?  Oh,  my 
friends,  repent  I  Turn  to  Him  who  is 
the  truth,  the  way  and  the  life.  You 
are  ruining  your  family,  ruining  your 
own  souls.  Turn  and  live.  Taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Ask  those 
who  are  God's  people  whether  they 
would  exchange  places  with  you  I 

Nay,  some  of  you  who  have  wandered, 
of  the  days  that  are  past,  and  of  the 
days  that  are  to  come. 

*'  All  true,  and  I  will  attend  to  this 
matter  soon."  Now?  ''No."  But  I  say 
now, 

**  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us."  '*  If  we  confess  our  siufi.  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness." 
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BEABnra 

Bt  Watulkd  Hott,  D.  D.  [Baftxbt], 
Philadklphia. 

(Outline  of  one  of  his  *'  ConyerMtioiu  fbr  the 
Cnltore  of  the  Christian  Life."  given  in  hU 
Church— Ens.]. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
immersed  as  we  are  in  a  Christian  at- 
mosphere, to  pnt  onrseWes  in  the  place 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  oonoeive 
of  their  constant  sacrifices  and  daily 
trials.  Tertnllian,  an  early  Christian 
writer,  says,  in  substance:  "Nowhere 
were  the  Christians  anything  but  Chris- 
tians. Everywhere,  on  the  street,  in 
the  home,  they  were  Christians.  They 
avoided  all  that  would  seem  like  deny- 
ing the  faith."  But  it  was  difficult;  every 
step  which  they  took  involved  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith;  and  this  involved 
danger.  If  the  Christian  went  on  the 
street,  he  met  a  procession  in  honor  of 
some  god,  to  whom  every  passer  was 
expected  to  pay  reverence.  If  he  went 
into  the  Senate  House,  or  into  a  store, 
or  into  a  hotel,  or  to  a  festival  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  everywhere  there 
were  sacrifices  and  libations  in  which 
he  was  expected  to  take  part. 

They  had  to  abstain  from  all  heathen 
exclamations.  Often,  too,  the  Christian 
must  give  up  his  livelihood,  as  when  he 
had  been  an  attendant  in  the  temple,  or 
had  been  a  teacher  of  those  who  were 
to  engage  in  gladiatorial  shows.  A 
Christian  slave  might  be  ordered  to  do 
something  which  was  innocent  enough 
from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  but 
which  he  could  not  do.  A  Christian 
wife  of  a  heathen  husband  might  be 
urged  or  commanded  to  violate  her  faith. 

All  these  circumstances  involved 
danger,  scorn,  sneering.  We  cannot 
imagine  what  it  cost  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  early  Christian  Hebrews  found  the 
same  necessity  of  confessing  Christ  in 
the  face  of  danger  and  opposition.  In 
Jerusalem,  for  forty  years  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  there  stood  the  resplendent 
temple,  with  the  sacrifices  and  the  robed 
priests,  and  the  choir  with  its  respon- 
ses. All  the  feelings  ^of  the  Jew  cen- 
tered about  the  temple,  his  shrine  and 
his  pride.    Suppose  a  Jew  to  believe  in 


Jesus,  the  Kanrene  who  had  been  cni- 
dfied,  who  was  a  criminal  in  the  eyea 
of  the  better  classes;  you  see  what  a 
terrible  series  of  sacrifices  he  would 
have  to  make;  every  day  he  would  stand 
alone;  the  tenderest  ties  might  be  snap- 
ped; and  he  might  be  thrust  out  from 
his  father's  house  and  be  disowned  as  a 
son. 

The  great  mass  of  the  early  Christians 
were  from  the  lowest  classes.  Many 
were  slaves.  When  one  of  the  higher 
classes,  a  priest,  or  a  man  of  property 
like  Barnabas,  became  a  Christian,  what 
the  confession  of  Christ  cost  I 

Of  course,  there  was  great  danger  of 
apostasy.  We  think  that  the  little  so- 
cial sting  that  comes  to  us  because  of 
our  being  Christians  is  hard  to  bear. 
But  what  were  their  trials  ? 

It  was  to  this  danger  of  apostasy 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
directed.  These  Christians  were  sub- 
ject to  constant  chastisement.  I  wish 
we  might  bear  in  mind  the  differenco 
between  punishment  and  chastisement. 
Sometimes  I  go  to  a  home  where  a  child 
has  just  died,  where  the  cradle  is  vacant, 
and  the  coffin  is  full;  and  the  mother 
says,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done 
to  call  for  this  punishment."  Do  yoa 
know  that  Christians  are  never  pun* 
ished?  Christ  has  received  the  pun- 
ishment that  would  have  fallen  on  us» 
Punishment  is  for  the  vindication  of 
law;  but  on  the  cross,  law  has  been  vin- 
dicated as  it  could  have  been  nowhero 
else.  If  any  great  trouble  comes  to  you, 
do  not  go  back  and  think, ''  What  great 
sin  have  I  committed  that  has  deserved 
this  ?•• 

But  Christians  are  cftosiefiedL  Chaa* 
tisement  is  the  infliction  of  pain  for  the 
best  good  of  the  sufferer.  While 
Christians  are  not  punished  (because 
Christ  has  paid  it  all  on  the  cross),  they 
are  chastened.  There  is  great  oomfort 
in  the  distinction. 

Tou  see  how  these  early  Christians 
were  liable  to  chastisement.  A  Chris- 
tian went  into  a  friend's  house;  there 
was  an  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  a  heathen. 
deity;  he  cannot  unite  in  it;  then  here 
comes  sneers,  hatred. 
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It  was  to  the  Hebrew  Ohristians  that 
this  Ejnstle  was  addressed.  They  were 
warned  not  to  be  oTercome  by  the  chas- 
tisements. The  ohastisements  would 
bat  mAtare  and  deTelop  their  piety.  If 
only  chastisement  would  work  in  ns 
the  result  that  we  might  be  partakers 
of  Christ's  holiness  I  I  haye  just  come 
from  a  funeral.  The  death  was  a  great 
chastisement  to  the  widow  in  her  lone- 
liness; but  if  she  endures,  holding  on 
to  Qod,  the  chastisement  will  be  a  bless- 
ing making  her  a  partaker  of  Ohrist's 
holiness.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
how  we  are  to  use  chastisement.  How 
does  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Hebrews 
tell  us  to  use  it  ? 

(1.)  We  are  not  to  despise  it.  When 
W6  stand  out  against  it,  when  we  say 
that  Qod  is  unjust  and  cruel,  that  is 
despising  chastisement.  We  ought 
lather  to  go  to  school  to  it;  we  are  to 
ask  Qod  what  it  means,  and  what  we 
are  to  learn  from  it. 

You  have,  perhaps,  a  temper  that  is 
apt  to  slip  beyond  your  control;  and 
you  are  placed  in  trying  circumstances 
where  your  temper  breaks  forth.  You 
think  that  if  you  were  in  other  circnm- 
itanoee,  you  would  be  sweet  and  se- 
rene. But  if  the  circumstances  were 
ehanged,  you  would  be  much  the  same. 
What  you  haye  to  do  is  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  these  circumstances. 

(2.)  We  are  not  to  faint  under  the 
chastisement.  You  know,  sometimes 
people  giye  up  and  say  with  Jacob,  **A11 
these  things  are  against  me."  At  such 
timesy  life  looks  yery  dreary;  there  is 
not  much  inspiration  in  it.  We  refuse 
to  do  the  duty  that  lies  next  us.  This 
is  to  £aint  under  the  chastisement. 

(3.)  We  ought  to  be  sure  that  God 
makes  no  mistake  about  our  chastise- 
ment. Earthly  parents  chasten  their 
children  "after  their  own  pleasure," 
that  is,  they  do  the  best  they  know;  but 
they  make  mistakes.  I  suppose  there 
is  not  a  parent  here  to-day  that  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  made  mistakes.  I  sup- 
pose that,  looking  back  to  our  child- 
hood, we  feel  that  our  parents  made 
mistakes^  eyen  though  they  were  among 
the  erowned  ones,  as  mine  are.     It  is 


yery  easy  to  giye  good  rules,  such  as 
«  You  must  neyer  punish  a  child  when 
you  are  angry;"  "neyer  do  this"  and 
<*  neyer  do  that  to  your  child."  But 
who  keeps  these  rules  ?  We  all  make 
mistakes.  But  God  neyer  does.  He 
chastises  us  for  our  profit  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness. 

(4.)  We  are  to  be  sure  that  some  great 
and  wise  design  will  come  oat  of  our 
chastisement.  Of  course,  the  chastise- 
ment is  not  for  the  present  joyous.  It 
was  not  joyous  for  the  early  Christians. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  Hebrew 
young  man  to  be  disinherited  by  his 
father  and  disowned  by  his  fEonily,  be- 
cause he  had  begun  to  worship  the  de- 
spised Nazarene.  It  is  of  no  use  to  deny 
it;  Gethsemane  is  Gethsemane.  People 
come  to  you  when  you  are  in  trouble 
and  say  to  jou,  "Oh,  you  must  not  feel 
so."  But  you  maig  feel  so.  They  say, 
*<  You  must  not  think  it  is  hard."  Yes, 
you  may.  It  u  hard.  You  are  not  to  tell  a 
lie.  But  there  is  the  result;  after  ward, 
it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  right- 
eousness. God  will  work  out  from  it 
some  mighty  and  beneficent  design. 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  loye  God.  What  seems  sor- 
row and  what  seems  joy  are  both  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  God. 

8FIBITUAL  ASSXHZLATXON. 
Bx  Edwabd  Bbaislin,  D.D.  [Baptibt]^ 

BaooKLTH,  N.  Y. 
J9e  ihai  gathered  much  had  nothing  over* 

«te.— Ex.  xyi:  18. 

The  way  of  obedience  is  sometimes 
an  arid  waste,  with  hunger,  thirst,  dis- 
tress, lack  of  shelter  and  priyaticMi. 
Neyer  despair.  The  people  of  Israel 
were  yisibly  and  personally  led  by  the 
hand  of  God  from  Egypt  to  Canaan 
through  the  sea  and  through  the  desert. 
Knowing  of  the  coming  storm,  Jesus 
sent  His  disciples  out  upon  the  lake.  If 
in  the  way  of  obedience  there  is  wont, 
there  also  is  proyidence. 

The  Israeli  ties  had  been  for  months 
on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  They  needed 
food,  and  miracles  were  wrought.  The 
manna  fell  day  by  day,  saye  on  the  Sab* 
bath.  It  is  estimated  ihaX  {dXA«n  xhVIXv^tsl 
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poondt  eTery  week  for  forty  years  were 
rained  upon  them,  till  they  ate  the  new 
corn  of  Canaan. 

Now,  why  did  eaoh  receire  bat  three 
quarts  a  day  ?  Might  not  a  nntritiousand 
delicioas  kind  of  food  like  this  be  stored, 
and  become  an  article  of  merchandise 
and  a  soorce  uf  wealth  ?  No,  the  Edenic 
law  was  not  merely  a  penalty,  but  a 
method  of  mercy,  of  life  and  health.  It  re- 
quired labor.  Bat  there  is  a  profounder 
reason  for  the  prayer  "Give  as  ihia 
day  oar  daily  bread.'*  We  are  to  get  oat 
of  to-day  all  we  can,  and  trast  God  for 
to-morrow.  We  possess  only  what  we 
can  assimilate,  so  the  miracle  does  no 
more  than  to  provide  for  one  day. 

Ton  say  that  yoa  possess  property. 
1^0,  another  may  more  truly  possess  it. 
I  who  tarry  by  your  garden,  or  the  beg- 
gar who  feasts  upon  its  beauty  with  ap- 
preciating and  admiring  eyes  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  you.  Ton  harry  away  to 
business  early  in  the  morning,  and  are 
gone  till  dark,  too  burdened,  it  may  be 
to  give  it  a  glance.  So  with  your 
library  or  pictures. 

He  possesses  who  assimilates.  If  your 
wealth  makes  you  anxious,  or  leads  you 
(o  dissipation,  then  you  possess  not 
wealth,  but  anxiety  and  disease. 

I  knew  of  a  man  who  died  in  rags  on  the 
floor.  He  felt  too  poor  to  buy  a  bed  or 
clothing.  He  would  not  have  a  nurse, 
or  go  to  a  hospital.  He  told  me  that  he 
feared  to  be  robbed.  He  was  worth 
$100,000,  yet  fancied  himself  a  paa- 
per.  He  was  one.  What  do  you  eat  ? 
the  black  bread  of  sorrow  and  drink 
a  bitter  cup  of  tears.  It  may  be  good 
for  yoa,  the  coarseness  of  the  one  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  other.  God  is  dis- 
oipliuing  us  for  another  sphere.  He 
knows  whether  the  acid  or  the  sweet 
will  best  serve  us.  We  need  experience. 
A  wealthy  man  was  told  that  his 
daughter  at  school  lacked  <' capacity," 
and  replied:  <*ril  buy  her  one." 
These  things  are  not  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Ton  may  give  your  child  wealth,  but 
it  is  better  to  put  moral  wealth  into 
mind  and  heart  than  to  burden  down 
with  money,  which  may  sink  his  soul  in 


ruin.  So  with  books  and  associates. 
We  grow  by  what  we  eat  What  does 
that  child  read  ?  Who  are  his  friends  ? 
We  really  eat  both.  Ohrist  used  this 
figure,  and  said  we  were  to  eat  His  flesh 
and  drink  His  blood.  This  means  the 
assimilation  of  spiritual  forces,  the  in- 
corporation of  His  life  and  character  ss 
we  grow  to  be  like  those  we  make  oar 
bosom  friends.  Our  character  it 
warped,  shrivelled  and  weakened,  or  it 
is  enriched  and  ennobled  by  those  with 
whom  we  habitually  and  intimately  live, 
as  they  are  mean  and  wicked,  or  pare 
and  princely. 

This  is  a  commercial  age,  and  the 
golden  calf  is  worshipped  again.  There 
is  a  haste  to  become  rich.  The  weak 
and  poor  are  crushed.  Under  mam- 
moth fortunes  there  are  often  suffer- 
ing souls,  weeping  and  wailing.  The 
nobler  part  of  our  nature  is  not  nour- 
ished. 

I  knew  of  a  man  of  great  property 
who  confessed  that  he  didn't  know 
enough  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  it  He 
knew  a  rose  from  a  tulip,  but  did  not 
know  enough  of  flowers  to  ex^oy  his 
garden.    Did  he  possess  it  ? 

How  important  for  youth  to  under- 
stand this  experience  of  assimilation  of 
life  and  truth.  Tou  are  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
perhaps.  Yoa  wish  to  leave  school  for 
business,  do  you  ?  It  may  be  absolutely 
needful,  but,  if  not,  let  me  urge  you  not 
to  exchange  knowledge  for  mammon. 
Brain  is  more  than  gold,  knowledge  is 
the  key  of  wealth,  even  if  you  seek 
wealth  above.  The  old  man  laments  his 
errors  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair 
them. 

Notice  Christ's  use  of  this  principle. 
He  urges  a  larger  life,  a  nobler  growth. 
Milk  for  babes,  bat  meat  for  men.  The 
New  Testament  revelation  is  progress- 
ive. It  begins  with  a  babe  in  the  man- 
ger, and  ends  with  the  coronation  of  the 
King,  amid  the  glories  of  heaven. 
**  Ck>nsider  "  this  the  great  High  Priest, 
Christ  Jesus.  Study  His  character.  His 
words  and  works.  Go  on  from  the 
primary  lessons  to  perfection  in  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  you  '*  eat  **  Him.  You 
assimilate  whatever  yon  habitnaUy 
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fleet  upon.  Cloetbe  saje:  '*  Tell  me 
what  thou  thinkest  of,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  what  thou  art**  Affectionate  think- 
ing on  Christ  does  for  yonr  soul  what 
the  reception  and  digestion  of  whole- 
some food  does  for  the  body.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  mysterious  or 
miraculous  in  the  former  than  in  the 
hater. 

Kot  only  by  thought,  study  and 
prayer,  but  by  active  obedience  we 
grow  in  grace  and  likeness  to  our  Be- 
deemer.  He  is  in  our  thoughts  all  the 
day,  for  under  the  surface  current  of 
eonsdousness  there  are  ever  depths  of 
lore  and  memory  where  the  true  life  is 
represented.  One  may  be  busy  all  day 
long,  and  yet  carry  the  spirit  of  de- 
Totion  and  loTe  to  Jesus,  as  he  does 
towards  his  absent  wife  and  children, 
for  whose  welfare  he  toils.  Finally,  our 
Lord  has  put  this  whole  matter  in  an 
ordinance.  This  lofty  truth  is  put  into 
an  earthly  symbol,  the  bread  and  wine 
DOW  before  us.  Eat  and  drink  in  His 
name  and  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
Touch  not  these  emblems  with  un- 
worthy hands,  but  humbly  and  peni- 
tently receive  the  Lord  Jesus  into  yonr 
loving  and  loyal  hearts;  assimilate  His 
truth  and  grace,  and  thus  grow  into  the 
radiant  beauty  of  His  life. 
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THE  QUSfiT  OF  THE  AQSS. 
Bt  Bkv.  Btbon  a.  Woods  [Baptist], 

PrnTiADTT.PHIA. 

Man  gxvtih  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  f 
— Job  xiv:  10. 

Tms  interrogatory  has  sonnded  down 
all  the  centuries,  and  thrills  to-day 
every  thoughtful  heart. 

In  considering  the  text,  we  roust  re- 
member that  trath  has  been  progress- 
ively revealed.  God  spoke  to  man  in 
the  distant  past,  «  In  divers  manners," 
as  through  dreams,  visions,  etc.;  at  a 
later  day  through  prophets  ;  last  of  all, 
and  to  us,  by  His  Son. 

Hence,  if  Job  uttered  these  words  in  a 
moment  of  doubt,  it  was  becnuse  he  sat 
in  the  twilight  hour  of  revelation. 

Hence,  also,  we  must  seek  onr  an- 
swer to  the  question  from  Jesus,  rather 
than  irom  Job,  from  the  fall  and  final 


revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  rather 
than  from  the  tyx>es  and  shadows  of  the 
Old. 

Coming  to  this  source,  therefore,  we 
receive  this  answer: 

L  He  is  Sovewhbbe. 

Death  is  not  annihilation. 

1.  Jesns  taught  man's  existence  after 
death  so  often  and  in  such  emphatie 
terms  that  it  became  an  essential  in 
Christian  doctrine.  In  His  words  to 
the  Sadducees,  in  the  parable  of  the 
Bich  Man  and  Lazarus,  when  speaking 
to  Mary  and  Martha,  when  comforting 
His  disciples  who  were  mourning  His 
near  departure,  in  His  last  prayer  with 
and  for  them— every  where,  he  distinctly 
stated,  or  clearly  implied,  that  man 
continues  to  exist  somewhere  after 
death. 

2.  To  this  revelation  of  life  and  im- 
mortality onr  hearts  gladly  assent. 

3.  Beason, likewise,  adds  its  sanction. 
Thus  we  believe  the  dead  are  some- 
where, they  have  not  ceased  to  be. 

II.   BXTT  WBXBE  ? 

This  is  the  emphatic  word. 

We  answer: 

(1.)  J^here  swrrcfwndings  correspond  wiih 
character. 

In  this  life  man  finds  the  earth  pre- 
pared for  his  occnpancy.  as  a  bonse  that 
has  been  erected,  fnmished,  provis- 
ioned, heated,  lighted.  Believing  in  the 
universality  and  continnity  of  law,  wo 
expect  the  same  provision  and  adapta- 
tion hereafter.  It  is  the  "Law  of  En- 
vironment," of  the  scientist,  the 
"  Divine  Providence  "  of  the  Christian. 

Bevelation  makes  this  expectation  a 
certainty.  The  righteons  enter  a  king- 
dom *<  prepared  for  them  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  ;"  the  wicked  de- 
part to  a  place  "prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels." 

(2.)  Wi^ere  thelaw  ofspbrUuai  gravUatUm 
carries  him. 

In  the  United  States  Mint  are  scales 
constrncted  with  an  ingennity  and- 
delicacy  that  are  wonderfal.  In  them 
all  coins  are  finally  tested.  Each  one 
is  weighed  by  itself.  From  the  balance 
every  coin  glides  into  one  of  a«^«t^ 
openings,  accordmf^  to  Via  w^x^V,  *\^  SX> 
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Ib  too  ligbt,  into  this  one;  if  too  heavy, 
into  that;  if  it  is  right,  into  the  third. 

Thus  at  jadgment.  We  must  aH  ap- 
pear/* etc.  *<£Tery  man  shall  give  ao- 
oonnt  for  AtfiweJ/.**  What  the  man  is 
vill  decide  where  he  is  to  be.— Bom.  ii: 
6.  Jxidas,  dying,  "went  to  his  own 
place  ;"  Jeaus,  when  He  was  departing, 
«zolaimed,  **  And  now  oome  I  to  thee.** 

m.  WhXBX  JusnOE  AMD  MXBCT  UHITB 
TO  FLACK  HOC 

We  sometimes  speak  as  if  justice 
condemned  the  wicked,  and  Mercy 
cayed  the  righteons ;  but  the  trnth 
is,  Justice  and  Mercy  unile  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  both. 

lUdemplUm  manifests  both  Justice  and 
Mercy;  Mercy  because'* God  so  loved 
the  world,"  etc;  Justice,  because  of  the 
atonement,  whereby  "  God  is  just,  and 
the  justifier,"  etc.  Hence,  we  say 
boldly,  *'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect,**  etc. 

So  does  Tdfr9ndion,  Justice  and  Mercy 
provide  salvation  for  all,  command  all 
to  accept  it,  and,  finally,  condemn  only 
for  its  rejection. 

Thus,  saints  and  sinners  alike  meet 
God,  both  on  the  side  of  Justice,  and  on 
the  side  of  Mercy. 

CondaaUm, 

1.  It  is  not  so  much  "where?**  as 
**what?**  for  the  "what"  determines 
the  "where."  «He  that  is  holy,"  etc 
<*  He  that  is  filthy,"  etc. 

2.  We  are  ourselves  determining  the 
What  in  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
Christ. 


Bt  Bbv.  Thomas  Kkllt  [Methodist], 

Philadelphia. 
Jf  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  U  off,  and 

cast  it  from  thee.    Matt,  v:  30. 

Why  not  allow  somebody  else  to  "cut 
it  off"?  Sin  is  such  a  peculiarly  terri- 
ble thing  that  no  person  can  amputate 
it  but  the  sinner  himself.  In  the  text, 
we  are  told  by  the  great  Teacher,  that 
"it  is  profitable  for  us"  to  part  with 
our  most  highly  prized  endowments 
and  blessings,   rather  than  that  they 

•From  proof-Bheete  of  "Pulpit  Trees/'  and 
^'Homiletio  Undergrowth." 


should  bring  us  under  the  deadly  in- 
fluence and  dominion  of  sin. 

I.  That  the  sinner^s  sin  is  hia  oum—a 
part  qf  hims^^**  Thy  right  hand." 

People  like  to  own  things,  to  point  to 
this  and  that,  and  say  "These  are 
mine."  Men  are  getting  prematurely 
old,  in  their  efforts  to  own  houses  and 
lands,  and  money,  and  influence  Bat, 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  this  general 
strife  for  ownership  men  are  trying  to 
disown  the  only  thing  that  really  be- 
longs to  them,  that  is  their  own  sins. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  facility 
men  find  owners  for  their  sins.  They 
are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 
person  or  thing  upon  which  they  put 
the  blame.  It  is  almost  as  rare  as  an 
angeFs  visit  to  find  a  person  who  owns 
up,  and  frankly  admits  that  be  only  is 
to  blame  for  his  wrong  doing.  The  first 
step  towards  the  reformation  of  a  sin- 
ner is  to  make  him  feel  that  his  sins  are 
his  own.  When  a  man  oomes  to  feci 
that  all  the  sins  he  ever  committed  are 
his  own,  he  has  about  all  he  can  carry, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

n.  7%at  ddiveranoe  from  sin  can  ht  ff- 
feded  cnty  through  the  sinner's  own  act. 
"  Cut  it  off:*' 

Though  human  help  is  of  no  avail  in 
this  great  operation,  yet,  by  dirine 
grace,  the  sinner  is  enabled  to  strike 
the  blow  which,  in  will  and  purpose, 
separates  him  from  his  sins;  at  which 
point  the  Holy  Ghost  oomes  in,  and 
"the  great  transaction  is  done.** 

The  figure  used  in  this  text  indicates 
that  the  removal  of  sin  is  no  mere  pas- 
time or  recreation.    It  is: 

(1.)  Painful.— "CW  it  off."  "Bight 
hand."  The  most  natural  and  desira- 
ble of  our  bodily  functions.  So  in  the 
removal  of  sin,  the  sinner  must  persist- 
ently abandon  many  things  that  were 
very  enjoyable,  perhaps  profitable. 
"  Cut  it  off. "    It  demands: 

(2.)  Promptness.— "Cut."  The  force 
and  precision  of  a  keen,  incisive  stroke. 
No  tapering  off,  in  a  life  of  sin.  Ton 
can  taper  on,  but  never  oft  Sin  yields 
to  nothing  but  the  knife    "Cut  it  off." 

Ko  striking  at  random,  when  seeking 
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to  get  rid  of  sin.  <«Catt<.'*  Strike  with 
the  determination  to  "  out  </,'*  and  not 
to  show  the  length  or  Inster  of  your 
blade,  or  your  skill  in  using  it.  The 
sinner  mnst  also  be: 

(a)  Persistent.— ■' Out  it  off.*'  In 
patting  the  knife  to  his  sins,  the  dan- 
ger is  that  the  sinner  will  stop  catting 
before  he  gets  them  "<2^."  No  refor- 
mation will  amoant  to  anything  that 
does  not  inToWe  separation  from  sin. 
Better  that  the  sinner  had  never  lifted 
the  knife,  than  stop  in  the  middle  of 
the  operation. 

What  are  the  words  ased  here?  "If 
thy  right  hand  offend  thee,'*  put  it  in  a 
sling — pat  on  a  gloye?  No;  iniqnity 
won*t  stay  in  a  sling;  yoa  can't  hold 
moral  leprosy  in  a  glove.  "  Cat  it  off.** 
That  is,  make  a  thorough  job  of  it. 
Hake  ap  yoar  mind  to  get  rid  of  sin,  and 
then  take  hold,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
perform  the  operation— "Cut  it  o^" 

IIL  That  heroieaUy,  in  order  to  make 
r^crmatton  a  permanent  bleseing^  must  the 
sinner  abandon  his  shu  '*Cast  it  from 
thee." 

The  hand  is  amputated,  therefore  act 
aooordingly.  Like  any  other  amputated 
thing,  haye  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
'*Cast  it  from  thee."  That's  what  moral 
at  well  as  physical  surgery  means. 

(1.)  Think  of  the  figure  used  in  the 
text,  and  Bee  how  suggestiTC  it  is  of 
danger. 

The  skilful  physician  recommends 
amputation  only  as  the  last  resort. 
Without  it»  the  patient  is  already  in  a 
hopeless  condition.  Bear  in  mind, 
therefore^  the  alarming  moral  condition 
which  the  Tery  use  of  this  figure  im- 
plies. 

(3.)  The  great  Physician  himself  ur- 
ges the  operation.  **  He  is  too  wise  to 
err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind." 

(3.)  Every  consideration,  past,  pres- 
ent and  future,  calls  upon  the  sinner  to 
decide,  and  the  great  Physician  says, 
"It  is  prqftUMefor  thee,** 

(4.)  Think  of  the  fearful  consequences 
of  neglect:  <*  Cast  into  hell." 

My  brother,  though  you  must  use  the 
knife  yourself,  do  not  forget  that  the 
great  Physician  will  be  present  to  help 


in  the  operation.  Though  you  must  do 
the  cutting,  he  will  take  up  the  arteries, 
bind  up  the  wound,  and  "make  you 
every  whit  whole." 


THS  ATTAINICEKT  OF  QLOBT. 

Bt   BxV.  DwIOHT   M.  PRiLTT  [CONOBSOA- 

tional],  Higoanum,  Conk. 
i^Wrni  glory  to  ghry, — 2  Cor.  iii:  18. 
High  attainment  in  character  the  re- 
sult of  a  lofty  ideal. 
Christ  the  only  true  ideal. 
Three  things  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christ-like  character: 

1.  Capacity  for  Christ-likeness. 

2.  The  means  for  its  attainment. 

3.  Time  for  growth. 

L  Capacitt  FOB  Chbist-lixenbss. 

1.  Man  endowed  therewith  at  crea- 
tion. 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  assumes 
this  capacity. 

n.  Means  fob  thx  attaxnhxht  of 
Chbist-ijuenxss. 

1.  Beholding  Christ.  This  includes: 
(a)  Faith  in  Him.  (6)  Constant  study 
of  His  Word. 

2.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
••Changed  ....  by  the  Spirit." 

III.  Tdcb  fob  the  Development  of 

THE  ChBIST-LIKE  ChABAOTBB. 

1.  Character  is  a  growth. 

2.  The  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Bevela- 
tion,  expects  growth  in  the  believer. 

**  They  go  from  strength  to  strength." 

"From  grace  to  grace." 

"From  glory  to  glory." 

•*  Orow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge." 

3.  Though  death  may  cut  short  the  life 
on  earth,  Christ  has  insured  the  comple- 
tion of  His  work  in  the  believer's  soul. 

4.  The  glory  attained  is  Christ's  image 
in  the  redeemed. 

**  Changed  into  his  image  from  glory 
to  glory." 


-^•^ 


THS  LAW  or  CHBIST2AN  QBOWTB  AUS 

DSVELO?HENT. 
Bt  Bev.  Edwin  B.  Bice  [Episcopal], 

Jamaica,  N.  T. 

Be  not  cor^ormed  to  this  worldf  hit  be  ye 

transformed  by  the   renete'mg  </  yowr 

mind.— Bom.  xii;  ^. 

I.  The  iSECKasm  ov  TBiBlik:^. 
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Themes  and  TtxU;  Suggestive  Themes. 


[March, 


1.  It  deolaref  the  will  of  Qod  oone«m- 

iDg  QB. 

2.  It  marki  out  the  way  wherein  we 
ahonld  walk* 

3.  It  is  esBential  to  the  preserTation  of 
the  OhriBtian  life. 

IL  Thb  Equitt  of  TBS  Law. 

1.  Founded  on  the  eternal  principle 
of  right 

2.  It  seeks  man*s  highest  good. 

3.  It  exacts  only  what  man  is  capable 
of  doing. 

UL  Thx  Obijoation  of  this  Law. 

1.  Binding  upon  all  Christians. 

2.  Equally  binding  npon  all  mankind. 


TBBIBS  AK9  TEIT8  OF  BIOIKT  L£AD- 
Wa  8£BX0NS. 

1.  IiupoHlble  for  Qod  to  do  Wrong.    '*  That  be 

nr  from  tbea.  ...  to  sUy  the  rlghtjona 
with  the  wicked;  and  that  the  righteous 
■honld  be  »•  the  wicked.  .  .  8bAll  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  riffht  ?"— Oen. 
XTiii:  35.  W.  H.  Campbell.  D.D.,  Charlea- 
ton.  &  0. 

2.  Die  Demands  of  the  Ase  npon  our  Tonng 

Men.  '*  Oird  up  now  tny  loins  like  a  man, 
for  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou 
me."~Job  xxzviii;  3.  Clinton  Locke.  D.D.. 
Chicago,  ni. 

8.  The  Contrasted  Ways.  "The  way  of  the 
wicked  is  darkness,  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble:  but  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
a  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
nnto  the  perfect  day."— Prov.  iv :  18.  19. 
George  E  Reed.  D.D..  Brooklyn.  M.  T. 

4.  ▲  If uiatnde  Gathered  in.  '*  Who  are  these 
that  fly  as  a  cloud  and  as  the  doTes  to  their 
Windows  r—Isa.  Ix  :  8.  T.  DeWiU  Tal- 
nuge.  D.D..  Brooklyn.  M.  T. 

6.  Hie  Source  of  Fresh  Impulse.  **  The  Lord's 
mercies  .  .  .  are  new  every  morning." — 
Lam.  iU:  23;  33.  BeT.  Louis  A.  Banks.  Bos- 
ton, 


6.  liring  and  Dying  for  Principle.    **  Shadrach. 

Ifeshach.  and  Abednego  .  .  .  said.  O 
Debuchadnezsar,  we  are  not  careful  to  an- 
swer thee  in  this  matter."  etc. — Dan.  iii: 
16-18.  U.  C.  Westwood,  D.D..  Providence, 
R.  I. 

7.  God's  Great  Army  of  Destroyers.    '  And  I 

will  restore  to  you  the  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten  .  .  .  niy  great  army  which  I 
sent  among  you."— Joel  ii:  25.  A.  T.  Pier- 
sou.  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

8.  The  King  among  His  Guests.  "And  when  the 

king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there 
a  nun  which  bad  not  on  a  weddiug  gar- 
ment, etc  "—Matt,  xxii:  II,  12.  J.  O.  Peck. 
D.D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

9.  *'  Master  say  on;"  or  Christ  Teaching  and  we 

Listening.  "Jesus  .  .  said  unto  him, 
Bimon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee. 
And  he  saith.  Master,  say  on."— Lukevii: 
40.    T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

10.  Sympathy    between     earth    and    heaven. 

"  Likewise  I  say  untn  yon.  there  is  Joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.— Luke  xv:  10.  Bish- 
op J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D..  at  Adrian.  Mich. 

11.  A  view  of  God's  Glory  Conditioned  on  Be- 

lieving. *•  Said  I  not  unto  thee  that  if  thou 
woulakt  bfiUeve,  thou    ahouldst  see   the 


glory  of  God  f  "-John  xi:  40.  Henry  M. 
Booth.  D.D.,  in  Calvary  Chnivh,  San  ran- 
cisco. 

12.  Kature  and  Ground  of  Christian  Unity,  and 
the  way  to  Seeore  it  **Thai  thay  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."- John  xvii:  32. 
T.  W.  Chambers.  D.D..  Kew  Toft. 

18.  Unpaid  Debts  to  Heathenism.  *•  For  I  am  a 
debtor  both  to  the  Grsekn  and  to  the  bar- 
barians; both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise  " 
—Rom.  i:  14.  John  H.  Barrows.  DJ).. 
Chicago. 

14.  A  Partnership  to  be  repented  of.  •'  Neither 
be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins  "- 1  Tim. 
v:  12.— Rev.  G.  D  Oothwald,  Salina.  Ksa. 

18.  The  Pilgrim's  Creed.  *«  These  all  oonf  essed 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  earth."~Heb.  xl :  12.  OhaarCuthbcst 
HalL  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

16.  Belief  and   Behavior.     «*Seest  thon    how 

faith  wrouffht  with  his  works,  and  by 
works  was  futh  made  perfect  "—James  M: 
22.    J.  L.  Withrow.  D.D.,  Chicago.  DL 

17.  FlOse  Conception  of  Liberty.    '*  While  thflj 

promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves  sre 
the  servants  of  oonmption.''— 2  Fet  ii;  Itw 
Rev.  E.  a  Jacka.  VaWgo^  CaL 


^•^ 


8U0SSSTI7Z  TBOOBB. 

L  Imperfections  In  the  Worship  of  ChiistiaBS. 
(**  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  In  tbe 
statutes  of  David  his  fltther:  oia.T  he  sacri- 
ficed and  burnt  incense  in  high  places."— 
1  Kings  Ui:  8  ) 

2  Intemperance  in  Eating.  ("There  Is  deaft 
In  the  pot"— 2  Kings  iv:  40.) 

8.  The  Master  Power  in  Natore.  (*'Forhecom- 
mandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof  ."-Ft. 
cvii:  25.) 

4.  The  First  Step  Upward.  ( **  I  thought  on  my 
waye."  etc.— Ps.  cix:  69.) 

6.  The  Radical  Change  Required.  (**A  new 
heart  also  will  I  give  yon,"  etc— Eae. 
xxxvi:  26.) 

6.  The  Best  of  Preachers  OrltlelMd.    ("There 

were  certain  of  the  Scribes  ^ttlng  there 
and  reasoning  in  their  hearts.  Why  doth 
this  man  thus  speak  ?"— Mark  ii:  6.) 

7.  No  Waste  in  a  Life  Sacrificed  for  the  Bight 

(•'  Why  was  this  waste  r— Mack  ziv:  14.) 

8.  Selfishness  pays  homage  to  UnsrtflrhneNS. 

("  When  they  came  to  Jesus  they  besoufU^t 
him  instantly,  saying,  that  he  was  worthy 
for  whom  he  should  do  this;  for  he  loveth 
our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  ns  a  syna- 
gogue."—Luke  vii:  4.  8.) 

9.  Si&ts  in  Heaven  have  Freecience  of  Future. 

Events  on  Earth  (•*  Spake  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  aroompliah  at  Jemea- 
lem."  [Moees  and  Ellas  in  the  Transfigur- 
ation Scene] — Lukeix:  81.) 

10.  A  Nickname  no  Argument  (*'  Then  answered 

the  Jews,  and  said  unto  htm,  say  we  not 
well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan."— John 
viii:  48.) 

11.  Soul  Culture— How  Attained?    (**  I  exercise 

myeelf."— Acts  xxiv:  16) 

12.  Christian  Evolution,    t"  Transformed  inte 

(he  same  image  from  glory  to  gplory."— 2 
Cor.  Hi:  18.) 

13.  The  Believer  Completing  the  Solferings  of 

Christ  (•*  And  fill  up  that  which  U*  be- 
hind of  the  afiictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.* 
—Col.  i:  34.) 

14.  A  Christian  Philosopher.    («*  I  have  learned 

in  whatsoever  state  I  am.  therewith  to  he 
content"— PhU.  iv:  11.) 
16.  Discrimiuating  in  Dealing  with  Sinnenk 
("On  some  have  mercy  who  are  in  doubt; 
and  some  save,  snatching  Uiem  out  of  thf 
fire,  aiid  on  some  have  mercy  with  fear."-^ 
Jude  22.) 


1887.] 
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TB£  F&ATSE-KZETniQ  SEBTXCS* 
Bt  J.  H.  Shxbwood,  D.D. 


liareb  2. — Ifix's  GoxPAinoiraHip  with 

JbSUS  AMD  XXB   BXiBBSXD   £lTBCTB.->Aot8 

It:  13. 

"  7^  fiMroeOed."  (a)  at  <•  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  Jobn."  The  occasion 
was  one  adapted  to  awe  and  fill  them 
with  dismay.  The  mlers  and  elders, 
the  high  priest  and  all  the  chief  ene- 
niss  of  the  cross,  were  present  at  Jeru- 
ialem,  before  whom  these  hnmble  dis- 
ciples ware  arraigned  and  pnt  on  their 
defense.  •<  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Qbost,"  spake  boldly  and  bore  faithful 
testimony,  and  charged  the  ornoifixion 
of  Christ  home  upon  them,  and  assured 
them  that  there  was  saltation  in  no 
other  name  than  that  which  they  de- 
Sfiised  and  persecuted.  And  **they 
marreUed"  at  such  boldness.  Here  were 
simple-minded,  unprotected  meu,  who 
Isared  not  the  whole  Jewish  hierarchy, 
who  stood  up  for  the  truth  in  the  face 
of  prison  and  death,  and  were  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  bear  witness  for 
Jssns  eren  in  such  an  assemblage  of  His 
enemies. 

(b)  They  marrelled  that  <*  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men  "  should  speak  with 
snsh  power  and  demonstration  of  the 
spirit.  The  <*  Holy  Ghost  **  spake  unto 
them  by  the  mouth  of  Peter,  and  there 
was  great  power  in  his  words,  and  they 
were  forced  to  feel  and  acknowledge  it. 
CJonsidering  the  occasion,  the  character 
€»f  the  audience,  and  the  outward  condi- 
tion of  the  preachers,  this  is  one  of 
the  moet  marrellous  instances  on  record. 
The  simple,  honest  truth  from  unlet- 
tered lips,  astounded  and  abashed  the 
assembled  rulers,  elders  and  scribes 
and  high  priest,  and  they  were  impotent, 
and  dared  not  "  punish  them  because 
of  the  people.*' 

"  Tbofe  knowledge  qf  them,  thai  they  had 
hem  wUh  Jesus"  Probably  all  who  there 
•at  in  judgment  on  Peter  and  John 
knew  Jesns  well,  His  person,  manner 
of  life  and  doctrines,  and  His  bold, 
feariesSy  uncompromising  spirit,  while 
aliTe.  And  there  was  that  in  the  bold- 
ness, the  doctrine,  the  fidelity,  and  the 


readiness  to  snfTer  and  to  die  for  the 
new  faith,  in  Peter  and  John,  that 
strongly  reminded  them  of  that  wonder- 
ful man  Jesus,  whom  they,  with  wicked 
hands,  had  Just  put  to  death.  They  saw 
and  confessed  the  resemblance.  Tbre» 
years  of  intimate,  blessed  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  Master  had  made  a 
marked  impress  on  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  Peter  and  John,  which  even 
their  enemies  were  constrained  to  reo-^ 
ognize. 

••  They  marvelled  "— •«  (key  took  knowl- 
edge," etc.  They,  theleading  enemies  and 
crudfiers  of  Jesus—the  chief  persecu- 
tors of  His  disciples — the  very  council 
convened  to  try  and  to  punish  Peter  and 
John.  The  enemies  of  the  Christ  and  his 
humble  followers  were  made  to  conf  esa 
the  truth  publicly,  to  see  and  admit 
that  these  men  were  no  common  men, 
but  like  their  Master  spake  words  and 
nttered  great  and  solemn  tmths  which 
they  could  not  gainsay  and  dared  not 
contradict. 

Appuoation. 

1.  Learning,  social  position,  etc.,  not 
essential  to  effective  witness-bearing  for 
Jesus. 

2.  "  Boldness  "  in  teaching  and  in  de- 
fending the  truth  is  half  the  battle. 

3.  To  be  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost '^ 
is  an  essential  condition  to  powerful 
preaching,  to  holy  living,  to  a  faithful 
and  effective  witness-bearing  for  Christ 
— ^by  individuals,  by  churches,  etc. 

4.  To  be  <<  with  Jesus,"  in  daily  com- 
munion and  active  fellowship,  is  sure 
to  beget  a  moral  and  spiritual  resem- 
blance to  Him  that  will  go  far  to  disarm 
prejudice  and  hostility  and  compel  the 
world,  and  even  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  take  knowledge  of  the  fact 
and  make  confession  of  it  to  the  glory 
of  God. 


March  9.— God  Looks  Afteb  thx. 
"NniB."— Lukexvii:  17. 

Ten  lepers  cried  to  Jesns  for  mercy, 
and  he  said  unto  them:  <*  Go  show  your- 
selves unto  the  prieala.    kn^  .  .  .  «a. 
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they  went  they  were  cleansed.  And  one 
of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed, 
inrned  back  •  .  .  and  fell  down  on  bis 
liace  at  his  feet,  giving  him  thanks. 
Jesus  said,  were  there  not^  cleansed  ? 
but  where  are  the  nine  /**  Only  one  of 
the  entire  number,  on  whom  so  great  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought,  returned  to 
^▼e  glory  to  Qod:  "and  he  was  a 
Samaritan." 

The  ''nine"  may  have  felt  gratitude 
in  their  hearts,  and  may  have  spoken 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
great  mercy  shown  them ;  but  they  failed 
to  come  back  to  Jesus  and  thank  Him 
for  what  He  had  done  for  them  and 
"  gi^e  glory  to  God. "  It  was  a  thought- 
less, ungrateful  omission  of  duty,  and 
the  Master  was  touched  by  it,  and  made 
the  searching  inquiry  contained  in  ts. 
17.  18. 

There  are  two  leading  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  narrative  that  we  do  well 
to  consider  and  turn  to  practical  use. 

I.  Ghbibt  has  a  Pxbviot  Kmowlkdox 

OF  ALX<  UPON  WHOM  Hx  OONTKHS  SPSdAL 
OBACB  AMD  BLKSSINa,  AlTD  A  PKBFBOT  BSO- 
OLLEOIXON  OF  THS  KIND  AMD  XKASUBB  OF 
His  BX8XOW1CKMT8. 

Though  but  a  solitary  «  stranger  "  re- 
turned to  thank  Him,  he  knew  that 
He  had  had  mercy  on  "ten,"  and  had 
'*  cleansed  "  them  all  of  a  horrible  mal- 
ady, and  that  the  "  nine,"  who  evinced 
no  gratitude,  were  Jews,  and  therefore 
the  more  blameworthy. 

So  in  all  His  dealings  with  men  under 
the  gospel.  Ghrist  indmdwdixts  them 
all— both  the  recipients  and  the  gifts. 
He  distinguishes  also  between  the  Sa- 
maritan and  the  Jew,  the  "  stranger  " 
And  the  friend  and  heir.  No  one  can 
lose  himself  in  the  multitude  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  If  the  grace  of  conversion  is 
•conferred on  any  one.  He  knows  whether 
proper  confession  is  made  by  that  man 
hefore  the  world.  If  temporal  pros- 
perity is  given,  He  will  not  fail  to  see  if 
corresponding  fruit  is  borne.  If  the 
soul  is  enriched  with  His  abundant 
grace.  He  will  look  for  abundant  fruit- 
•age.  There  is  something  solemn  and 
touching  in  the  thought  that  Christ's 
memory  holds  the  record  of  every  indi- 


vidual person's  life  and  mercies,  and 
that  inquisition  will  be  made  at  the 
judgment  in  every  instanca  Not  one 
of  the  *'  nine  "  will  escape. 

II.  WhILH  THX  aOLITABT  OBATKFUL 
SOUIi  WILL  BB  AMPLT  BXWABDXD  BT  JbSDB, 
THB  MULTITUDB  OF  IXaRATBB  WILL  BB  Dff- 
QUntBD  AFTXB  AMD  DBALT  WITH  BT  HdL 

"Were  there  not  ten  cleansed,  but 
where  are  the  nine?  There  are  not 
found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God, 
save  this  stranger."  Let  the  recipient 
of  grace  remember  this.  How  many  of 
God's  great  mercies  are  nevw  acknowl- 
edged ?  <  *  Ten  "  are  healed  of  sickness, 
but  only  "one  "  returns  to  give  thanks. 
"Ten"  are  severely  disciplined  by 
Providence,  but  "one"  only  humbles 
himself  and  gives  glory  to  God.  "Ten" 
sinners  are  converted  through  God's 
sovereign  grace,  but "  one  "  only  comes 
out,  and  before  God  and  angels  and  the 
world  confesses  Christ.  "Ten"  are 
"healed  of  their  badkslidings,"  but 
«one  "  only  penitently  confesses  before 
Christ  and  the  world  and  brings  forth 
"fruit  meet  for  repentance."  "Ten" 
are  convicted  of  sin,  under  God's  Word 
and  Spirit,  but  "one"  only  actually 
comes  ta  Jesus  and  is  pardoned.  ' *  Ten  " 
gospel  sinners  are  entreated  to  turn  and 
live,  but  "one"  only  is  "effectually 
called."  "One"  is  saved  out  of  a  family, 
the  "  nine  "  perish.  "  One  "  church  is 
revived,  the  "  nine  "  know  not  the  "  day 
of  their  merciful  visitation." 

O  what  a  subject  for  heart-searohing ! 
What  a  theme  to  carry  to  God  in  pray er ! 
Who  belong  to  the  "  nine  ?"  Who  will 
help  to  search  them  out  and  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty  ? 


March  16.— To  Sit  Still  ibto  ]>ib.— 2 
Kings  vii:  3. 

The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  nar- 
rative on  which  we  base  the  lesson  of 
this  evening.  It  is  most  indaive  and 
emphatic  in  its  teaching.  Four  lepers 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Syrians.  What  to  do? 
was  the  anxious  inquiry.  Famine  raged 
in  the  city,  and  they  were  sure  to  die 
if  they  entered  the  gates.  The  camp  of 
the  Syrian  host  was  nigh,  bnt^  as  they 
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were  Samaritans,  and  lepen  at  that, 
they  oonld  not  hope  for  meroj  at  the 
enemy's  hands.  And  yet  to  sit  where 
they  were  was  to  *<die.*'  Their  case 
seemed  hopeless.  Tet  they  rightly 
jadged  thai  to  remain  inactiTe — to  sit 
still — was  the  nnwisest  thing  they 
eonld  do— left  them  not  one  chance  of 
Hfe. 

The  same  prindple  will  hold  good  in 
every  man's  history.  There  are  criiioal 
periods  in  his  life  when  his  whole  f  utnre 
hangs  on  his  personal  decision  as  to  his 
course.  Yarions  courses  suggest  them- 
selTcs,  and  he  is  often  in  douht  and 
perplexity  which  to  adopt.  But  decide 
he  muBt,  and  decide  he  does,  for  weal 
cr  woe,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  To 
^  ML  and  dowMng  in  these  eriiieai 
periodf  itstiicidaZ. 

1.  BU  90  in  the  ordinary  Inieinessqff'tUrs 
of  this  ^e.  Thousands  are  ruined  by  in- 
activity— by  lack  of  incisive,  heroic  res- 
olution and  effort  in  the  crisis  of  their 
allaixB.  They  «« sit  still "  till  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  themselves  is  lost* 
till  the  tide  of  irresistible  fate  sets  in 
against  them. 

2.  Bis  90  in  theformaHon  of  eharader. 
There  are  critical  periods  when  to  '*  sit 
still "  and  let  things  take  their  course, 
is  to  forfeit  all  self-control,  to  putyour- 
sell^  soul  and  body,  at  the  mercy  of  evil 
Associates,  demoralizing  principles,  and 
ruinous  habits— in  a  word,  to  make 
shipwreck  of  character. 

3.  Jt  ie  90  wOh  the  awakened  sinner.  It 
is  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life. 
Decide  now  he  must  the  most  moment- 
ous question  that  ever  trembled  on  hu- 
man lips,  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  He  cannot  evade  it.  He  can- 
not postpone  it,  without  infinite  peril. 
It  is  madness  to  think  of  remaining 
where  he  is,  or  what  he  is.  He  must 
daddeon  some  kind  of  action;  he  must 
go  backward  to  death,  or  forward  to 
life,  by  the  very  laws  of  his  moral  being. 

i,  M  is  so  irilh  every  sinner  living  under  the 
^ospeL  To  "sit  still "  is  certain  death. 
To  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in 
the  way  of  inquiring  after  truth,  repent- 
lag  of  sin,  seeking  Ohrist,  obeying  the 
gospel^  is  to  make  our  "dsfflnatioa 


sure  r  It  is  a  great  mistake  which 
many  fall  into,  that  positive  hostility 
and  active  resistance  to  the  gospel  are 
necessary  to  ensure  condemnation.  The 
negative  position  and  conduct  is  amply 
sufficient.  Not  to  believe— no<  to  accept 
Christ  in  the  relations  offered:  not  to 
possess  the  character  and  bear  the  fruit 
of  the  Christian  life — ^is  to  render  one's 
salvation  impossible.  "  How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?'* 
O  the  sinners  that  throng  our  sanctu- 
aries do  not  realize  this  !  They  think 
they  must  "do  some  great  thing"  to 
forfeit  eternal  life.  Whereas  they  need 
do  noUUng—onlj  "sit  still"  and  retain 
their  attitude  of  indifference  and  let 
things  slide— to  lose  their  souls  I  There 
is  more  hope  of  an  honest,  inquiring 
skeptic  than  of  that  gospel-indifferent, 
gospel-hardened  sinner,  who  sits  every 
Sabbath  in  God's  house,  consenting  to 
the  truths  but  lifting  not  a  finger  or  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  his  imperiled  soul  I 
There  is  more  hope  of  a  wretched  strug- 
gling "  prodigal,"  than  in  the  case  of  ten 
thousand  "  respectable  "  sinners  in  our 
churches,  whose  feelings  are  never  ruf- 
fled, and  whom  neither  the  thunders  of 
Sinai,  nor  the  strains  of  Calvary,  can 
rouse  to  take  one  step  to  secure  their 
salvation.  Pray,  O  pray,  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  sinners  who  "  sit  still "  in  Zion 
and  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  eternal ! 


March  23.  — Ths  Lobd  is  zmdssd 
BiszM.— 1  Cor.  XV :  12-23;  Biatt.  xx?iii: 
1-6. 

I  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  Besurrection. 
Happily,  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing 
it,  in  order  to  establish  the  historical 
fact ;  for  there  is  not  a  fact  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  that  is  established  by 
stronger  and  more  indubitable  evi- 
dence than  the  fact  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  "  new  "  argument  to  establish  the 
latter  is  presented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  lio- 
Nulty,  in  the  Feb.  No.  of  this  Bkveew 
(p.  169).  We  refer  our  readers  to  it  in 
this  connection,  assured  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  their  teiV^h.  VnV^\%  oax* 
dinal  truth  of  OViriaUKnit^. 
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Ye«— <fc«  Xord  \»  {ndenl  riwii.  We  be- 
lieye  the  glorions  fact  We  have  more 
and  stronger  eTidenoe  of  it  eTen  than 
that  which  satisfied  doubting  Thomas, 
and  forced  him  to  cry  out,  **  My  Lord 
and  my  Qod  T*  His  was  the  eyidenoe  of 
his  personal  natural  senses.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  a  "  great  clond  of  wit- 
nesses," angelic  and  haman,  friends  and 
enemies,  who  saw  Him  and  held  con- 
Terse  with  him,  and  testified  of  Him, 
in  life  and  in  death  —  and  the  testi- 
mony also  of  more  than  1800  years 
of  His  spiritnal  manifestations  and 
incarnate  presence  and  reign  in  His 
Church  on  earth  as  the  Bedeemer  of 
mankind. 

Let  us  dwell  briefly  on  some  of  the 
blessed  eonftqiienees  which  flow  from 
the  stupendous  fact  of  Chri8t*8  Resur- 
rection. 

L  Tbx  BasxntBXcnoN  of  ths  saints 
TO  vrmxLLkvnsQ  ufb  is  assubsd. 

The  quickening  of  Jesus  is  a  demon- 
stration that  all  who  sleep  in  Him  will 
be  likewise  quickened.  Paul's  argu- 
ment is  condnsiye :  **Now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'* 

n.  Death  and  thk  obaye  abs  con- 

QXTXBKDFOSS— ARX    *<  ABOLISHSD  "  by  the 

act  of  Jesus  in  bursting  the  bands  of 
death,  and  on  £astermom  coming  forth 
fh>m  the  tomb  of  Joseph  a  living  man, 
an  all-conquering  King. 

*<  Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omni- 
potent reigneth."  "He  is  not  here," 
was  the  glad  announcement  of  the  an- 
gel to  the  Marys,  who  came  to  embalm 
His  dead  body,  *'for  he  is  risen,  as  he 
said.  Come  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."  It  was  now  an  empfy  tomb. 
There  lay  in  order  the  grave  clothes. 
The  door  of  the  sepulchre  stood  wide 
open.  "Go  quickly  and  tell  his  disci- 
ples that  he  is  risen ;  and  behold  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee:  there  shall  ye 
see  him;  lo,  I  have  told  you."  Hence, 
no  believer  needs  be  in  bondage  to  the 
fear  of  death.  Even  in  **the  hour 
and  article  "  of  death  he  may  shout,  "O, 
death,  where  is  thy  sting,"  etc.? 

III.  The  pnEAGHiNo  of  the  Gospel  is 

not  a  vain  OB  FOOLISH  THING. 


It  is  the  Teritable,  Divine  message  of 
the  omoified,  risen  and  reigning  Son 
of  God,  to  the  lost  and  perishing  sin- 
ners whom  He  came  to  save.  **  It  is  the 
power  of  Ood  unio  aalvatUm  to  everyone 
that  believeth,"  attested  by  the  most 
wonderful  life  and  teaching  and  death 
that  ever  entered  into  human  histoiy, 
and  by  resurrection  marvels  and  trans- 
forming power  over  human  hearts  and 
characters  that  eclipse  anything  wit- 
nessed on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

IV.   ChBIBTIAN  FAITH  IS  A   DZVIKE  AXI> 
SAVnO  POWEB. 

Not  a  speculation,  not  a  vain  philoso- 
phy, not  a  scientific  dogma,  not  a  "cun- 
ningly-devised fable"— but  the  <*  wis- 
dom of  God,"  a  Heaven-attested  truth, 
a  living,  transforming,  resurrecting 
power  in  the  soul,  restoring  to  it  th» 
image  of  God,  and  fitting  it  for  glory 
and  immortality. 


March  30. — ^Bejoicino  in  the  Lobd. — 
Phil.  iv:4. 

The  Apostle  is  very  incisive  and  em- 
phatic in  his  teaching  on  this  point. 
Here  it  is  :  "  Bejoice  in  the  Lord  always, 
and  again  I  say  rejoice."  In  Thessalo* 
nians(v:  16)  he  says,  "rejoice  evermore.** 
In  Bomans  (xii:  12)  it  is,  "Bejoicing  in 
hope."  And  Peter  says  (1  Peter  iv:  13), 
"Bejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  par- 
takers  of  Christ's  sufferings." 

Rfjoicing  in  the  Lord,  is  alike  the  Chris- 
tian's duty  and  privilege. 

I.  It  IS  A  Cbbibtia^  Dtttt. 

1.  Because  U  is  enjoined  in  the  W>*rd 
of  God.  And  it  is  enjoined  in  positive, 
unmistakable,  and  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage. Not  to  obey  the  injunction  is 
therefore  a  sin. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  JUiing  and  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  Chrisiian  soul.  It  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  things.  Should  he  that 
serveth  the  king  be  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance and  carry  a  heavy  heart  ?  If  the 
infinite  grace  of  pardoning  mercy  has 
been  bestowed,  should  it  not  suffuse 
sunshine  and  gladness  in  every  look  and 
act  of  the  recipient? 

3.  Because  of  Us  influence  upon  oikers. 
Nothing  is  more  depressing  in  its  in- 
fluence on  a  church  than  the  Jeremiahs, 
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vho  are  eT«r  bewailing  and  mourning. 
They  are  ''wet  blankets  "  to  ohill  and 
destroy  piety.  One  of  the  most  godly 
men  I  eTer  knew  wore,  habitoally,  so 
solemn  and  so  troubled  a  faoe,  that  his 
looks  and  presence  nerer  failed  to  cast 
a  damper  on  all  present.  I  never  saw 
him  smile,  not  oTen  in  great  reyivals. 
And  what  an  impression  snoh  a  habit 
makes  on  the  world  I  It  belies  Gbris- 
tianity.  It  sets  men's  hearts  against  re* 
ligion. 
U.  Bejoicing  in  the  Lord  is  a  Pbzyi- 

I^lGB,  AS  WILL  AS  A  DUTT. 

1.  AMk  vi^iMU  hfOMfii  has  been  conferred 
vpon  the  Christian,  Pardoned,  justified, 
sanctified,  a  child  of  adoption,  crying : 
**  Abba,  Father,"  it  is  right,  it  is  natural, 
that  he  should  rejoice  with  a  great  re- 
joicing, **  rejoice  always,"  rejoice  "  ever- 
more,"  in  God,  his  Savior  and  King. 
17o  other  creature  of  God,  on  earth  or 
in  heaven,  has  so  much  cause  for  great 
and  perpetual  rejoicing  as  the  Chris- 
tian. The  very  stones  of  the  street  might 
cry  out  against  him,  if  he  refused  to  re- 
joice and  magnify  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation. 


m 

2.  HU  new  relations  ought  to  flu  him  voUh 
joy  unspeakabU  and  fuU  of  glory.  A  child 
of  God,  a  citizen  of  Heaven,  a  member 
of  the  royal  household  of  faith,  how  can 
he  be  sad  and  dispirited  and  cast  down, 
even  for  a  day. 

"  Why  sbonld  the  children  of  a  king 
Oo  mourning  all  their  dajm  V 

Cheer  up,  desponding,  fearful  soul! 
Thy  God  is  thy  defense,  thy  Savior  is  on 
the  throne.  Greater  is  He  that  is  for  you 
than  all  they  that  are  against  you. 
Crosses,  and  perils,  and  sacrifices  and 
burdens,  there  are;  but  if  they  were  a 
thousand  times  more  and  heavier  than 
they  are,  you  would  still  have  cause  for 
ceaseless  rejoicing.  Evil,  suffering, 
doubt,  fears,  with  you,  are  momentary; 
while  grace,  victory  and  glory,  are 
eternal. 

3.  Heaven  secwre,  heaven  in  near  view — 
a  living,  glorious  reality— is  ample  reason 
for  constant,  exultant  joy^joy  in  God, 
joy  in  Christ,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
joy  in  the  Cross,  joy  even  in  tribu- 
lation— a  joy  that  shall  well  up  in  the 
soul  liXo  a  stream  issuing  from  the 
very  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 


^•^ 
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QUMUOS  ;  WiUjfCu  give  a  criticism  of  ike  foUoW' 
img  flan  ef  a  msrmum  wAiofc  icnu  lote/y  preacAerf , 
mm  «m(Aoii<  tgtxi,  ot  ikt  cpetUng  of  a  teriet  of  re- 
mvai  termcuf 

1  Sam.  x:  26.  "And  there  went  with 
him  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God 
had  touched." 

With  what  glowing  prospects  does 
this  new-crowned  king  begin  his  reign; 
chosen  by  God  himself ;  gifted  with  a 
splendid  physical  presence;  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  God  ;  accepted  and  sap- 
ported  by  all  the  people,  and  especially 
aurronnded  by  such  a  noble  body- 
guard. 

L  God,  in  touching  the  hearts  of  these 
men,  filled  them: 

Ist  With  reverence  for  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  representative. 

Sd.  With  devotion  to  him  as  that 
n^reaentative. 

3d*  With  a  commendable  leal  in  serv- 
ies  to  that  cause. 
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4th.  With  wisdom  and  ability  as  coun- 
sellors. ' 

5th.  With  personal  unselfishness  in 
their  service. 


IL  Every  chosen  servant  of  God 
needs  to-day  as  a  body-guard,  "  a  band 
of  men  whose  hearts  God  has  touched." 

let.  With  the  zeal  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance. 

2d.  With  a  sanctified  zeal  in  God*s 
service. 

dd.  With  a  burning  desire  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls. 

4tb.  With  a  mighty  faith  in  God  as  to 
the  results  of  the  work. 

Not  quite  enough  of  plan  has  been 
given  to  indicate  the  thought  pursued 
beyond  the  most  general  idea,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  main  stress  of 
the  sermon  lies.  No  doubt  it  was  ef- 
fective; the  earnestness  of  the  presAVi^x 
and  the  ocoa^on  l«ndtd  \o  ms2laA  \X»  «n\ 
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but  we  should  see  this  eTen  in  the  plan 
— any  of  Dr.  Bnahneirs  plans  reTeal 
the  peculiar  power  of.  the  discourse. 
It  ran  through  the  bones.  The  text 
is  a  happy  one,  as  well  as  the  snbjeot 
drawn  from  it.  Aji  aooommodated  text 
is  often  interesting  in  itself  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  there  is  a  real  re- 
semblance of  ideas  between  the  original 
and  the  applied  nse  of  it,  so  that  both 
are  based  on  the  same  fundamental 
principle.  There  is,  in  such  a  case,  no 
strained  or  fandful  similarity,  eTen  if 
there  be  no  absolute  identity  of  ideas. 
The  dcTotion  to  a  good  cause  and  to 
its  chosen  leader,  is  found  in  the  pas- 
sage as  it  occurs  in  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  also  in  the  sermon  wherein 
the  preacher  employs  it  as  a  text.  It 
was  the  cause  of  God  in  both  cases,  for 
Saul  was  anointed  by  the  prophet  in 
the  prophet's  own  words,  to  '*  renew  the 
kingdom."  It  was  in  both  cases  to 
build  up  the  true  IsraeL 

The  principal  rhetorical  criticism  of 
this  plan  is,  that  instead  of  making  two 
grand  diyisions  with  regular  heads  un- 
der them,  the  first  applying  to  Saul  and 
the  second  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of 
the  Church— it  would  haye  been  better 
to  put  all  that  was  said  concerning 
Saul  in  the  introduction,  which  is  really 
here  the  explanation  of  the  text  and  its 
circumstances,  thus  furnishing  an  op- 
portunity to  glTe,  in  a  natural  and  inter- 
esting way,  the  account  of  Saul  and  his 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  his 
day — a  magnificent  character,  this  Saul, 
both  for  good  and  eyil,  and  full  of 
moral  lessons.  His  life  is  a  tragedy 
drawn  with  full  and  powerful  strokes 
of  the  inspired  pencil.  It  forms  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  pathetic,  as  well 
as  morally  forcible  histories  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  this  introduction  would 
be  a  basis  for  the  instruction  of  the 
sermon,  and  would  lend  a  liying  or- 
ganic unity  to  the  whole.  I  would  thus, 
after  this  historical  introduction,  de- 
duce from  it  a  general  proposition  of  a 
more  spiritual  nature,  and  found  my 
real  sermon  on  this  proposition.  As  it 
is,  there  are  two  formal  grand  diyisions, 
the  one  of  Saul  and  the  other  of  ser- 


mon. So  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
monotonousness  in  the  treatment,  and 
much  force  of  fresh  application  is  lost 
In  the  plan  giyen,  just  the  same  quali- 
ties of  seal.deTotion  and  unselfish  serr- 
ice  described  in  the  first  diyision,  are 
repeated  ineyitably  in  the  second,  with 
only  differing  circumstances.  There  is 
no  progress  in  the  thought. 

In  the  phraseology,  too,  of  the  diyis- 
ions, or  of  the  statement  of  heads,  the 
language,as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  simple 
enough.  The  adjectiyea  *<  sanctified,* 
••burning,"  "mighty,"  are  nnnecesi- 
sary ;  and  *'  the  seal  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance" is  a  phrase  which  some  in 
the  congregation  might  not  understand. 
If  simple  language  is  found  anywhere^ 
it  should  be  in  the  plan.  We  wish  to^ 
haye  diyisions — the  turning  points  of 
the  discourse— to  be  unadorned.  They 
should  be  plain  solid  statements,  as  plain 
as  possible,  of  propositions  to  be  proyed» ' 
and  nothing  more. 

In  the  second  grand  diyision,  as  it 
stands,  the  second  and  third  subordi* 
nate  heads  are  too  much  alike  to  be  mad» 
separate  heads  at  all,  and,  therefore, 
one  of  them  is  unnecessary;  it  is,  in- 
deed, rare  that  a  sermon  needs  more 
than  three  diyisions,  and  more  diyis- 
ions usually  make  scattering  fire. 

The  real  unity  of  a  sermon  drawn 
from  this  passage  lies  in  the  phrase,, 
"whose  hearts  Ood  had  touched."  This 
is  its  deepest  thought— the  root  of  alL 
It  was  no  mere  human  interest  with 
which  these  hearts  were  moyed,  haying 
in  it  the  elements  of  time,  change  and 
selfishness,  but  it  was  a  diyine  interest 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Gh>d,  aiming* 
at  His  kingdom  and  pure  of  all  lower 
worldly  ends.  It  was  eternal  in  ita 
nature,  and,  in  a  Christian  sense,  sprang^ 
from  the  loye  of  Christ,  or  personal 
union  with  Him  in  His  work.  This  ia 
the  under-current  of  the  theifie — ita 
main  thought — which,  in  some  way  or 
another,  should  be  wrought  into  eyery 
portion  of  the  sermon. 

To  reconstruct  the  plan  in  a  more 
compact  way,  to  giye  it  effectiye  unity, 
and  to  put  it  also  into  more  eyery-day 
language,  and  yet  to  preserye  its  good 
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poinftiy  it  mighty  perhaps,  be  recast,  I 
Tentore  to  suggest,  into  somethiDg  like 
tliifl  fonn : 

.dtroctudion. — The  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  history  of  Saul  and  his  relations 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  his  day,  his 
▼UrtQes,  snpematoral  aids  and  oppor- 
tunities, weaknesses  and  crimes,  his 
beginnings  in  the  obedience  of  Gk>d  and 
bis  terrible  fall  from  Gk>d's  fsTor,  and, 
as  drawn  directly  from  the  lessons  of 
bis  life,  and  of  this  special  passage  of 
bis  Ufe  taken  as  a  text,  the 

GeiwraJPropoMtton. — ^The  need  of  men 

diTinely  fitted  to  snpport  their  chosen 

leaders  in  the  work  of  God's  kingdom. 

1st.  Of  men  whose  hearts  are  renewed 

by  the  Holy  Spirit 

Sd.  Of  men  who  haTe  a  Christlike  de- 
tire  to  ssTe  their  fellow  men. 

Sd.  Of  men  with  faith  in  the  sncoess 
of  Qod's  work. 

OtjMhukfn, — The  lessons  firom  snch  a 
rabjeetsre  many  and  rich,  certainly  two 
might  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
preaeher  oonld  make  for  himself  room 
to  say  the  most  heart-searching  as  well 
•s  cnoonraging  and  practical  words,  cal- 
colsted  to  stir  np  bis  own  and  the 
Church  8  aoUyity. 

1*  A  lesson  to  ministers.  Ministers 
ttn  do  more  through  inspiring  and  set- 
^  others  to  work  than  they  can 
throng  their  own  exclnsiTc  labors  how- 
*^v  fiuthfnl  and  exhausting.  This  is  a 
81^  gift  of  wisdom.  They  themseWes 
vs  mnltiplied  a  hundred  fold.  This 
^  been  true  of  the  most  successful 
P'^hers.  A  working  church  in  which 
^^  talent  is  brought  out  for  the  good 
^  men  is  a  minister's  epistle  known 
^  lead  of  all,  his  most  eloquent 
Pmohhig. 

^  A  lesson  to  the  Ghureh.  Earnest 
Pi^er  is  needed  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
^vtkaa  new  Iotc  and  zeal  in  the  work 
of  hoOding  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 

.  ^powerful  prtaeher;  and  1  have,  indeed, 
^^'^hada  reguiar  and  attentive  Ustener 
^^fUfudeonvertedto  OhrisL  Bid  my 
P^Mfsjfit  noi  atlradive.  Men  are  not 
^^*iMt9  liitoi  to  fiM»  and  frequenUy  they 


are  repdled.  Ought  lio  make  my  preach- 
ing less  evangeUeal,  fordhle  and  pungent  ^ 
Ought  I  to  try  more  to  please  tn«n  and  les9 
to  persuade  them  to  repent  and  believe  t  I 
know  I  desire  the  salvation  of  men  ;  that  I 
vxmld  count  it  a  light  thing  to  die  to  save 
the  souls  about  me.  But  I  seem  U>  be  re- 
peJUng  men  instead  of  drawing  them.  What 
shall  I  dot 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
regarding  a  stranger,  but  this  seems  to- 
be  a  Toice  of  almost  painful  sincerity; 
and  yet  a  man  who  belicTes  he  has  by 
his  preaching  led  souls  to  Christ,  should 
feel  encouraged  and  rewarded.  I  should 
say  in  so  fur  as  one  has  done  this  let 
him  rejoice  and  go  on  doing  the  same; 
for  it  is  not  eyery  minister  who  can 
speak  so  oonfldently  of  the  good  results 
of  his  labors.    It  may  be  possibly  that 
the  preacher  is  unfortunately  placed » 
The  round  peg  has  got  into  the  square 
hole,  or  the  square  peg  into  the  round 
hole.  That  sometimes  happens.  DiTino 
grace  would  not  ha^e  fitted  the  apostle 
Peter  to  do  the  apostle  John's  work. 
He  who  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground  is 
not  always  the  one  who  gamers   the 
harrest    No  genuine  laborer's  work  is 
lost    A  man  who  is  ready  to  die  for 
others,  whether  he  please  them  or  not, 
will   influence   them   as    no   smooth- 
tongued rhetorician  can.  Tet  the  power 
to  win  men  may  be  wanting.    What  is 
sttractiTeness  in  a  preacher  ?    It  is  the 
same  thing  of  its  kind  though  not  de* 
gree  that  made  Christ  attractiTe.    It  is 
the  Christlike  spirit,  so  difficult  to  de- 
scribe and  analyze,  but  in  which  the 
diyine  elements  of  persuasion  are  mixed, 
the  righteousness  in  which  the  Father's 
will  is  supreme;  the  spotless  purity; 
the  courage  that  meets  with  serenity 
CTery  evil;  the  self-sacrifice  that  drinks 
the  cup  of  suffering  to  its  dregs;  the 
humility  that  is  willing  to  become  as 
the  offscouring  of  the  earth  to  reach  the 
lowliest;  the  forgiyeness  that  passes  by 
injuries;  the  love  that  takes  the  foulest 
into  its  embrace  and  lays  down  life  to 
cleanse  and  save  sinful  humanity.  How 
rare  for  the  preacher  to    have    these 
Christlike  elements  of  persuasion  even 
imperfectly  !    One  may  preach  power- 
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fnlly  the  doctrine  of  fear,  and  more  than 
that,  may  haTe  risen  to  a  higher  appre- 
LeDfdon  of  truth  and  of  the  mind,  so 
that  he  has  learned  to  preach  "  right  ** 
and  to  drive  the  shaft  home  to  the  reason 
and  conscience,  who  yet  may  not  have 
learned  to  preach  the  gospel — ^the  thing 
tbut  wins,  or  divine  love  to  sinners.  This 
is  the  all-comprehending  love  hy  which 
a  man  (since  he  is  made  so)  is  compelled 
to  love  God  because  God  loves  him. 
When  he  knows  and  believes  this  he 
yields.  It  is  divine  love  that  wins  as 
does  homan  love  at  last,  for  yon  cannot 
convince  a  man  into  heaven  more  than 
yon  can  drive  him. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  it  is  only  a 
little  thing  after  all  that  makes  a  good 
man  onattractive — an  ungracious  man- 


ner that  freeses  up  the  current  of  per- 
sonal magnetism,  or  a  harsh  voice  (that 
was  the  reason  ot  Savonarola's  ill-suo* 
cess  in  the  pulpit  till  he  remedied  it),  or 
a  dogmatic  method  of  argumentation,  or 
an  abstract  style  of  metaphysical  circuit- 
ousness,  or  a  rhetorical  superficiality 
that  glitters  but  does  not  warm  and  pene- 
trate, or  an  awkward  delivery,  or  a  drawl- 
ing accent— some  little  thing,  but  still 
offensive  to  persons  who  cannot  recog- 
nize real  manhood  and  true  worth  be- 
neath a  repelling  exterior.  The  Abb^ 
Maury  recommended  to  a  young 
preacher  that  he  should  now  and  then 
burn  a  grain  of  incense  to  the  graces; 
one  might  do  this  without  beooming  a 
pulpit  courtier,  which  is  worse,  if  any- 
thing, than  a  pulpit  buffoon. 


PA8T0SAL  THSOLOar. 
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Not  unlikely  the  church,  during  a 
period  of  religious  decline,  will  have 
developed  occasions  of  mutual  offence 
■and  alienation  among  fellow-members. 
Whether  you  know  snch  to  have  been 
the  case  or  not,  it  will  be  safe  for  you  to 
presume  that  such  has  been  the  case, 
and  to  act  accordingly.    The  Lord  said: 
'*  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come." 
A  sermon  to  enforce  the  duty,  never 
sufficiently  considered,  of  mutual  con- 
fession of  faults,  will  be  very  appropri- 
ate. Individual  hearts  will  already  have 
been  warmed  throughout  the  church. 
What  lacks,  it  is  probable,  will  be  the 
interfusion  and  union  of  hearts.  Mutnid 
confession  on  every  hand,  both  public 
and  private,  will  prepare  for  this.    But 
it  requires  prodigious  spiritual  power 
to  overcome  the  enormous  natural  re- 
pulsion with  which  mutually  offended 
human  hearts  fly  asunder.    You  may 
expect  to  fail  at  this  crucial  point,  un- 
less you  invoke  a  special  reinforcement 
from  heaven.    We  hardly  know  an  oc- 
casion demanding  a  heavier  drain  on 
the  bes«  resources,  moral,  mental  and 
phyHioal,    of   the    preacher,  than    the 
serious,  tne  strenuous,  the  supreme  at- 
iempt    to   bring   estranged    Christian 


hearts  together  in  the  office  of  mutual 
confession  of  faults.  But  the  gain  ficum 
success  corresponds  to  the  prioe  at 
which  success  is  bought. 

Regard  ought,  perhaps,  at  this  point 
to  be  had  to  a  class  of  professed  Chris- 
tians who  unhappily  are  almost  certain 
to  be  represented  in  every  church  of 
Christ.  We  mean  those  whom,  in  our 
customary  religious  phraseology,  we 
style  backsliders.  It  may  be  better  \» 
postpone  special  appeal  to  these  for  a 
later  stage  in  the  progress  of  revivaL 
Freqnently,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  it 
requires  a  greater  concentration  of  spir- 
itual power  to  reclaim  backsliders  than 
to  convert  sinners.  Still,  there  will 
generally  be  some  among  backsliding 
Christians  not  too  far  fallen  away  from 
Christ  to  hear  His  voice  when  He  first 
begins  to  speak  in  the  midst  of  His  gar> 
den.  And  it  is  always  a  great  gain  to 
restore  one  wanderer  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  fold  forsaken.  A  single 
sheep  astray  that  has  once  been  within 
the  fold,  leads  many  another  on  the 
way  to  destruction. 

Unless  there  shall  now  be  evident  aa 
interest  awakened  in  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  unconverted  in  your  oongre- 
gation,  you  may  prosecute  still  further 
the  line  of  aggressive  movement  upon 
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tended.  It  describes  one  who  has  lost 
bis  standing  and  foothold,  or,  ratherp 
one  who,  iifstead  of  going  forward  on  a 
given  path,  is  in  process  of  losing 
ground  previously  gained.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is,  of  course,  to  a 
Christian  whose  present  apparent  prog- 
ress in  religion  is,  to  use  a  solecism,  back- 
ward rather  than  forward. 

There  are  such  Christians.  The 
simple  question  is,  whether  it  is  best  to 
make  a  class  of  them,  and  giye  them  this 
particular  name?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  not;  that  is,  not  as  an 
habitual,  or  eyen  a  frequent,  use  of  lan- 
guage from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  best 
deserve  the  name  will  often  fail  to 
recognize  themselyes  under  it;  while 
other  Ohristian  professors,  less  unfaith- 
ful, perhaps,  than  these,  but  still  need- 
ing a  prick  to  their  conscience,  will  feel 
that  Mey  cannot  be  meant  by  an  un- 
favorable descriptive  designation  so 
serious.  It  is  better  to  get  at  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  persons,  not  by 
stereotyped  forms  of  words,  but  by 
fresh  descriptions,  answering  exactly 
and  eifecfcively  to  their  case;  than  it  is  to 
rely  on  their  feeling  the  force  and  appli- 
cation of  a  class  name.  One  of  the  chief 
arts  of  good  preaching  lies  in  that  close 
fitting  of  descriptive  language  to  per- 
sons which  will  make  those  persons  in- 
stinetively  say,  "That  means  me.*'  The 
present  writer  listened  once  to  an  ex- 
eellent  sermon  addressed  to  back- 
sliders, the  whole  force  of  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  lost,  because,  for  lack  of 
definite  description,  no  one  felt  that  the 
sermon  applied  to  Aim.  It  was  as  if  a 
phyuoian  should  proclaim  a  remedy  for 
persons  afliicted  with  a  certain  disease, 
bat  fail  so  to  point  out  the  symptoms  of 
thai  disease  as  to  make  the  sufferers 
from  it  perceive  themselves  to  be  in 
need  of  the  remedy  recommended. 


Occasionally,  it  might  be  very  well  to 
preach  a  sermon,  the  whole  purport  of 
which  should  be  to  detail  the  signs  of 
backsliding  in  such  a  manner  that 
many  a  slumbering  Christian  con- 
science would  be  startled  into  admit- 
ting, "Yes,  yes,  the  preacher  is  right; 
the  name  applies  to  me;  I  am  a  back- 
slider." But  we  would  not  have  the 
name  lose  its  just  power  to  shock,  by  be- 
coming a  common,  a  customary,  stocfc 
appellation.  It  is  not  such  in  the 
Bible  —  occurring  infrequently  there, 
and  only  in  very  marked  passages. 

3.  **What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  two 
events  of  the  Bible  that  transcend  all  others  in 
grandeur  and  importance  ?" 

The  foregoing  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  numerous  class  of  speculative  ques- 
tions that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  dis- 
cuss than  it  is  to  decide.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  a  large  amount  of  use- 
ful mental  activity,  not  without  its  at- 
tendant moral  fruit, might  result  from  an 
eager  canvassing,  candidly  conducted,  in 
conversation  or  debate,  of  the  point  on 
which  we  are  here  desired  to  pronounce 
an  opinion.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  is  one  of  the  two  events  answering 
to  the  designation  of  our  correspondent. 
This  event  stands  out  more  conspicu- 
ously than  any  other,  in  the  descriptions, 
arguments,  and  allusions  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  It  constitutes,  by 
the  way,  a  theme  which  should  be 
preached  about  oftener  than  it  is.  It 
is  the  keystone  of  every  conclusive  ar- 
gument that  can  be  constructed, 
whether  for  future  human  existence  or 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Wbat  event  is  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered the  other  one  of  the  two  called  for, 
we  think  we  had  better  leave  to  our  cor- 
respondent, with  his  friends,  the  profit 
of  discussing. 


TEE  STUD7  TABLE. 
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THE  SHU-XXNG. 

Tbb  Shu-king,  the  oldest  of  the  Chi- 
nese Saored  Books,  belongs  to  the  most 
mdeni  literature  of  the  world.  Home 
of  the  events  which  it  recorda  occurred 


in  the  XXIV.  century  B.  C.  and  some  of 
the  documents  of  which  it  is  a  compila- 
tion were  written  not  tar  trom  that  re- 
mo  te  date.    Other  parts  oi  *\\.,  \io^  c^  «t , 
are  of  as  recent  origin  aa  Wi^  NVL  <i«v^- 
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tury  B.  C.  These  books  make  no  claim  to 
inspiration,  record  no  special  revelation 
from  heayen ,  and  are  not,  in  any  special 
sense,  religions  books.  They  are  annals 
of  ancient  empire,  and  contain  the  say- 
ings of  kings  and  great  ministers  of 
State,  whom  later  generations  have 
come  to  reverence  because  of  their  an- 
tiquity. Y&o,  Shun  and  the  great  Yii 
were  evidently  the  leaders  of  a  people 
who  were  settling  new  lands,  and  not 
altogether  devoid  of  the  early  nomadic 
disposition.  The  great  ministers  were, 
like  Jethro,  almost  the  devisers  of  the 
art  of  government  for  their  people. 
Much  of  their  policy  related  to  agricul- 
tural expedients,  the  draining  of  lands, 
building  barriers  against  inundations, 
locating  cities,  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  industry  among  the  masses.  Beligion 
and  morality  were  incidentally  incul- 
cated in  these  early  state  documents. 

We  may  be  of  service  to  our  readers 
if  we  make  a  selection  from  these  doc- 
trines and  precepts  which  were  at  the 
dawn  of  their  history  familiar  to  the 
most  ancient  race  still  in  existence  upon 
the  earth. 

As  we  would  expect,  we  find  many 
superstitions  to  have  been  prevalent; 
but  these  were  of  the  nobler  sort, 
bom  of  real  conscientiousness  and 
spirituality,  not  of  dull  intellect  and 
sensualism,  as  were  the  superstitions  of 
most  early  peoples.  As  men  wandered 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar  they  forgot 
the  exact  form  of  primitive  religious 
truths,  but  they  did  not  lose  the  senti- 
ment of  these  truths.  They  worshipped 
toward  the  heavens;  they  anticipated 
a  future  life:  and  they  tried  to  live  in 
the  favor  of  an  unseen  Power. 

In  our  quotations  we  follow  Dr. 
Legge*s  translation.  Chief  among  the 
superstition  of  the  early  Ohinese  was 
that  displayed  in 

The  Wonhip  of  Anoastors, 

From  Thfci  Ki4  (B.  C.  1763):  *'In  wonhipping 
your  ancestora,  think  how  you  can  prove  your 
filial  piety." 

From  Canon  of  Shun  (B.  0.  2360) :  *'  He  (Shun) 
returned  to  the  capital,  went  to  (the  temple  of) 
tbe  Cultivated  Ancestor  (founder  of  the  Dynasty) 
mud  BuorUioed  a  single  bulL" 


Aneefton  Baoome  onr  Spiritval  Sorer- 

•igni. 

From  Fan-King  (B.  a  liOO) :  «*I  think  of  mj 
ancestors,  who  are  now  the  spiritual  soTereigns. 
.  .  .  Were  I  to  err  in  my  goremment,  my  high 
sovereign  would  send  down  on  me  a  great  pun- 
ishment for  my  crime,  and  say  '  why  do  yon  op- 
press my  people  t' " 


Vature  Wonhip. 
From  Oanon  of  Shun:  "  He  (Shun)  sacrificed 
with  reverent  purity  to  the  Sis  Honored  ones 
(according  to  An-Ewo,  these  wero  the  Seasons, 
Cold  and  Heat,  the  Sun.  the  Moon,  the  Stars  and 
Drought,  or  spirits  ruling  these  phenomena):  he 
offered  their  appropriate  sacrifices  to  the  hills 
and  rivers,  and  extended  his  worship  to  a  host 
of  spirits.*' 

DiTination. 

From  Oonneels  of  the  Great  TA  (B.  C.  2905) : 
"  One  should  first  make  up  his  mind,  and  after- 
wards refer  to  the  great  tortoise-shelL  My  mind 
was  determined  in  the  first  place:  I  consulted 
with  my  counsellors;  the  spirits  signified  their 
assent,  and  the  tortoise-shell  and  diviniDg  stalks 
concuired.'* 

Dreami. 

From  the  Charge  to  Ttteh  (minister  of  Wu- 
ting,  B.  C.  1324-1964):  •'  The  king  said,  while  1 
was  reverently  thinking  of  the  right  way,  I 
dreamt  that  Ood  gave  me  a  good  assistant  who 
should  speak  for  me.  He  then  minutely  recalled 
the  appearance  (of  the  person)  and  caused  search 
to  be  made  for  him  everywhero  by  means  of  a 
picture.  Yueh,  a  builder  in  the  wild  oountzy  of 
FA-gen,  was  found  like  to  it  On  this  the  king 
made  YUeh  his  prime  minister,  keeping  him  also 
at  his  side." 

OmoBS, 

From  King  Wfi's  speech  at  M^  (B.  C.  112^ : 
"  The  ancients  have  said, '  The  hen  does  not  an- 
nounce the  morning.  The  crowing  of  a  hen  in 
the  morning  (means)  the  subversion  of  the 
family.*  Now  Shin,  the  king  of  Shang,  follows 
only  the  words  of  his  wife."  etc  Wherefors 
King  Wfi  announces  Sh&n's  speedy  deetraoCloiL 

But  these  elements  of  superstition  in 
the  Shu-king  are  not  sufftcient  in  num- 
ber, and  are  not  made  enough  of,  to 
characterize  the  books.  The  impression 
the  Shu-king  makes,  is  rather  that  the 
early  Chinese  were  a  wise  and  practical 
people,  prompted  by  deep  longings 
after  holiness,  and  of  true  spiritual  as- 
pirations. While  their  idea  of  God  may 
have'  been  vague,  their  sense  of  the 
Divinity  above  them  was  keen  and 
worshipful,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the  fol- 
lowing quotations: 
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God  th«  Kings  of  Kingi. 

Fhnn  aiddreM  to  numeronB  offloen  (B.  0. 
1133):  *'  Qod  le«dB  men  to  tranquil  seonrtty,  but 
flM  MTfanlgn  of  Hd&  would  not  move  to  enoh 
■ecurltj,  wberenpon  God  sent  down  oorrectlone, 
indicating  Bis  mind  to  him.  .  .  Then  heaven 
no  longer  regarded  nor  heard  him,  but  dieal* 
lowttd  his  great  appointment,  and  inflicted  ex- 
treme punishment." 

Hong Hui said:  '*0h !  Heaven  gives  birth  to 
the  people  with  such  deeiree,  that  without  a 
ruler  they  must  fidl  into  all  disorders :  and 
Heaven  again  gives  birth  to  the  man  of  intelli- 
gence to  regulate  them." 

''  Vox  FopnU,  Tox  Dei.** 
From  address  to  numerous  offlcers:  *'God 
was  not  for  Yin,  as  appeared  from  the  mind 
and  conduct  of  our  inferior  people,  in  which 
there  is  the  brilliant  dreadfnlness  of  heaven." 
**  Yin  gave  no  thought  to  the  bright  principles 
of  heaven  and  the  awfnlnees  of  the  people." 

SiTino  Infloonoo  on  Ken's  Kinds. 

IVom  the  Great  Plan  (B.  C.  1129) :  *•  Heaven 
(wooing)  unseen,  secures  the  tranquilly  of  the 
lower  people,  aiding  them  to  be  in  harmony  with 
their  condition." 

Dr.  Legge  quotes,  as  a  comment  on  this,  the 
sayii^p  of  Khung  Ytng-t&  of  the  Thang  Dynasty: 
"  The  people  have  been  produced  by  the  supreme 
heaven,  and  both  body  and  soul  are  heaven's 
gift  Men  have  thus  the  material  body  and  the 
knowing  mind,  and  heaven  further  asslBts  them, 
helping  them  to  harmonixe  their  lives.  The 
tk^\  and  tiie  wrong  of  their  language,  the  corw 
rectness  and  errors  of  their  conduct,  their  en- 
loymeni  of  clothing  and  food,  the  rightness  of 
their  vazious  movements:  all  these  things  are  to 
be  hannoniaed  by  what  they  are  endowed  with 
by  heaven." 

BpocisI  Froyidonoo. 

Ytam  The  Yi  and  Ki,  time  of  Shun  (B.  0. 
9907):  "Then  n  on  this  made  song,  saying, 
'  We  must  desl  cautiously  with  the  favoring  ap- 
pointment of  heaven,  at  every  moment  and  in 
the  smalleet  particular.' " 

Ooonsels  of  E§o-YAo  (B.  C.  9367) :  '•  Let  him 
|a  mkr)  be  wary  and  fearful;  in  one  day  or  two 
days  there  may  occur  ten  thousand  springs  of 
things" 

God  In£sUiblo. 

The  announcement  of  Shang  (Died  1754  B.  C): 
"  What  heaven  appoints  is  without  error." 

God  AlOBO  tlio  Jndgo  of  Hnman  Vatnre. 
The  aanoanoement  of  Thang  (B.  C.  1764): 
"The  good  in  you  I  will  not  dare  to  keep  con- 
ecaled;  and  for  the  evil  in  me  I  will  not  dare  to 
tegive  mynlf  .  I  will  examine  these  things  in 
with  the  mind  of  God." 


Diyime  Fellowship  with  the  Yirtnons. 

From  the  ThU-Kik  (B.  C.  1768V  "The  former 
king  was  always  zealous  in  the  reverent  cultiva- 
tion of  his  virtue,  so  that  he  was  the  fellow  of 
God.- 

God  the  Inspirer  of  the  Koral  Sense  in 

Kan. 

The  announcement  of  Thang  (B.  C.  1754): 
"The  great  God  has  conferred  (even)  on  the  in- 
ferior people  a  moral  sense,  compliance  with 
which  would  show  their  nature  invariably 
right" 

The  counsels  of  E&o-YAo  (B.  C,  99ff7) : 
'*  Heaven  hears  and  sees  as  our  people  hear  and 
see:  Heaven  brightly  approves  and  displays  its 
terrors  as  our  people  brlghly  approve  and 
would  awe:  such  connection  is  there  between 
the  upper  and  lower  worlds." 

God  Sewards  Virtue  and  Fxinishes  Yioe. 

The  instructions  of  f  (B.  a  1768):  *'  The  ways 
of  God  are  not  invariable— <m  the  good'doer  he 
sends  down  all  blesaingB,  and  on  the  evil-doer 
he  sends  down  all  miseries." 

From  the  Possession  of  Pure  Ytrtue  (B.  C. 
1768):  "  Where  the  severeign's  virtue  is  pure, 
his  enterprises  are  all  fortunate:  where  his  vir- 
tue is  wavering  and  uncertain,  his  enterprises 
are  all  unfortunate.  Good  and  evil  do  not 
wrongly  befall  men,  but  Heaven  sends  down 
misery  or  happiness  according  to  their  con- 
duct" 

Yirtne  a  Gift  of  God. 

From  The  Thai-Kia  (B.  C.  1768):  "Great 
Heaven  has  graciously  favored  the  Houine  of 
Shang,  and  granted  to  you,  O  young  king,  at 
last  to  become  virtuous." 

Consoienco  Supreme. 
From  the  Possession  of  Pure  Virtue  (B.  C. 
1768):  "There  is  no  invariable  model  of  virtue — 
a  supreme  regard  to  what  is  good  gives  the 
model  of  it.  There  is  no  invariable  character- 
istic of  what  is  good  that  is  to  be  supremely  re- 
garded; it  is  found  where  there  is  a  conformity 
to  the  uniform  consciousness  (in  regard  to  what 
is  good)." 

Original  Exoellence  of  Hnman  Hatnre. 

Advice  to  Kttn-Kh&n  (Oir  B.  C.  1100):  "The 
people  are  bom  good,  and  are  changed  by  exter- 
nal things." 

Virtue  and  Vice  Estimated  by  Quality, 
Hot  by  Quantity. 

The  Instructions  of  $  (B.C.  1768):  '*Do  you  but 
be  virtuous,  be  it  in  small  things  (or  in  large), 
and  the  myriad  regions  will  have  cause  for 
rejoicing.  If  you  be  not  virtuous,  be  it  in 
large  things  (or  in  small),  it  will  brin%  th% 
ruin  of  your  incestxal  t«mp\«.** 
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HMTen  Keepi  iLeeonnt  of  Xen'i  LiTat. 

#  From  The  Chief  of  The  West's  Conquest  (B.  O. 
112S-1164):  "ZQ  !  said  (to  the  king).  'Tour 
crimes,  which  arenutny,  sre  registered  sboYe.'  ** 

Influenee  of  HamAn  Ckanotor  on  the 
Bpirit  WorUL 

Canon  of  YAo(B.  O.  2367):  "The  bright  infln 
enoe  of  these  qualities  (of  Yfto's  character)  was 
felt  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  land,  and 
reached  to  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath." 

Long  Lifa  the  Howard  of  Bightoomnon. 

From  The  Sacrifice  to  KAo  Zung:  *'  In  its  in- 
spection of  men  below,  heaven's  first  oonsidera. 
tion  is  of  their  righteousness,  and  it  bestows  on 
them  (accordingly)  length  of  years  or  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  heaven  that  cuts  short  men's 
lives;  they  bring  them  to  an  end  themselves." 

Ho  Immunity  f6r  Sin. 

From  the  Thfci-Ki4  (B.  C.  1763):  •*  Calamities 
sent  by  heaven  may  be  avoided,  but  fkt>m  calami- 
ties brought  on  by  one's  self  there  is  no  escaiM." 

Moral  Snbatitntion. 

The  Announcement  of  Tliang  (B.  C.  1764): 
**  When  guilt  is  found  anywhere  in  you  who  oc- 
cupy the  myriad  regions,  let  it  rest  on  me,  the 
One  man  (».  e.  the  king).  When  guilt  is  found  in 
me.  the  One  man,  it  shall  not  attach  to  you  who 
occupy  the  myriad  regions.*' 

Yicarioni  Sacrifice. 

Dr.  Legge's  note  on  the  above  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tradition  :  *'  For  seven  years  after  his 
(Thang's)  accession  to  the  throne  (6.  C.  1766- 
1760),  there  was  a  great  drought  and  fiimine.  It 
was  suggested  at  last  that  some  human  being 
should  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  and 
prayer  made  for  rain.  Thangsaid,  'If  a  man 
must  be  the  victim,  I  will  be  he.'  He  ftoted,  cut 
off  his  hair  and  nails,  and  in  a  plain  carriage 
drawn  by  white  horses,  clad  in  rushes,  in  the 
guise  of  a  sacrificial  victim,  he  proceeded  to  a 
forest  of  mulberry  trees,  and  there  prayed,  ask- 
ing to  what  error  or  crime  of  his  the  calamity 
was  owing.  He  had  not  done  speaking  when  a 
copious  rain  fell." 

From  Dr.  Legge's  explanation  of  the  chapter 
entitled  "The  Metal-Bound  Coffer"  (B.  C.  1123): 
"  King  Wii  is  very  ill,  and  his  death  seems  im- 
minent His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ein,  appre- 
hensive of  the  disasters  which  such  an  event 
would  occasion  to  their  infant  dynasty,  conceives 
the  idea  of  dying  in  his  stead,  and  prays  to  the 
three  kings,  their  Immediate  progenitors,  that 
he  might  be  taken  and  King  Wfi  left  Having 
(lone  so,  and  divined  that  he  was  heard,  he  de- 
posits the  prayer  in  the  metal-bound  coffer.  The 
King  gets  well,  and  the  Duke  is  also  spared;  but 
five  years  later  Wfi  does  die,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  a  boy  of  18  yean  old.  Rumors  are 
spread  that  the  X>ake  has  design  on  the  throne. 


.  .  .  But  heaven  interposes.  The  King  has  oc- 
casion to  open  the  coffer,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Duke  is  found,"  etc. 

Sincerity  in  Wonhip. 

From  Thfci  Kii  (B.  C.  1768):  •*  The  spirits  ds 
not  always  accept  the  aaorlfloes  that  are  offered 
to  them;  they  accept  only  the  sacrifices  of  tbs 
sincere.** 

Prayer  with  Penitence. 

Counsels  of  the  Great  Tfi  (B.  C.  2906):  «'  ^the 
eariy  time  of  the  Tt  (Shun),  when  he  was  living 
by  Mount  Lt,  he  went  into  the  fields,  and  daily 
cried  with  tears  to  compassionate  heaven,  and 
to  his  parents,  taking  to  himself  all  guilt,  and 
charging  himself  with  wickedness." 

Life  Beyond  the  GraTC. 

Canon  of  Shun  (B.  C.  3367):  "  Thirty  years  he 
(Shun)  was  on  the  throne  (with  YAo}.  Fifty 
years  afterward  he  went  on  high  and  died." 
Kft  Hsf .  the  Chinese  Commentator,  says  that  the 
meaning  is  that  Shun  went  to  heaven. 

Against  Unwarranted  Ceremonies  in  Re- 
ligion. 

From  The  Charge  to  Yiieh  (B.  C.  1079):  *'  OfB- 
ciousness  in  sacrificing  is  called  irreverence, 
and  multiplying  ceremonies  leads  to  disorder. 
To  serve  the  spirits  (in  this  way)  is  difieult" 

Picture  of  Character. 
Canon  of  Y&o  (2357  B.  C.) :  **  Examining  into 
antiquity  fwe  find  that)  the  Ti  Tio  was  styled 
Fang-hsfin  (the  Exalted  One).  He  was  rever^ 
ential.  intelligent,  accomplished,  and  thought- 
ful, naturally  and  without  effort.  He  was  sim- 
ply courteous,  and  capable  of  all  complaisance." 

Hine  Yirtues  to  be  ColtiTated. 

Counsels  of  KAo-Y&o  (B.  C.  2306):    •«  YB  asked. 
'What  are  the  nine  virtues  f    K&o-Y&o  replied, 
<  AflkbiUty  combined  with  dignity* 
Mildness  combined  with  firmness* 
Bluntness  combined  with  resi>eotfulneas. 
Aptness  for  government  combined  with  reverent 

caution. 
Docility  combined  with  boldness. 
Straightforwardness  combined  with  gentleness. 
An  easy  negligence  combined  with  disorimina- 

tion. 
Boldness  combined  with  sincerity,  and 
Valor  combined  with  righteousnc 


Pralie  of  Philanthropy. 

From  Chapter  Against  Luxurious  Ease  (B.  C. 
1100):  "King  Win  was  admirably  mild  and 
beautiftilly  humble:  he  cherished  and  protected 
the  inferior  people,  and  showed  a  fbstering 
kindness  to  the  wilUesB  men  and  widows. 
From  morning  to  midday,  and  from  midday 
to  sundown,  he  did  not  allow' himself  lelsme  te 
eat— thus  seeking  to  secure  the  happy  hannony 
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Hi  the  myriads  of  the  people.  The  appointment 
of  HeaTen  oame  to  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
life,  and  he  enjojed  the  throne  for  fif^  years.** 

Agaioft  SdlflihBiM. 
From  The  Tbii  Kii  (B.  0.  1768):  **  When  yon 
hear  words  that  are  distasteful  to  yonr  mind, 
yon  must  enqnlre  whether  they  be  not  right ; 
when  yon  hear  words  that  accord  with  yonr  own 
▼iewB,  yon  mnst  enqnire  whether  they  be  not 
contrary  to  what  is  right?" 

IHrtM  VnxMi  by  Meditation. 

Ttwa  The  Thii  Ki&  (B.  0. 1763):  «'  The  yonng 
king  is  dissolute.  I  Yin  said,  '  I  will  bnild  a 
place  in  the  palace  at  Thung,  where  he  can  be 
in  silenoe  near  the  grave  of  the  former  king. 
This  will  be  a  lesson  which  will  keep  him  from 
going  astray  all  his  life.'  The  king  went  to  the 
palace  at  Thnng,  and  dwelt  there  dnring  the 
period  of  monming.  In  the  end  he  became  sin- 
cerely virtnoos." 

Habit  a  Saoond  Vatnra. 

Ttom  Th4i-Kii  (B.  0.  1754):  "The  king  was 
act  yet  able  to  change  his  conrse.  I  Tin  said, 
*  This  is  nnrighteonsneos,  and  is  by  practice  be* 
ooming  nature.' " 

MealDMM  and  Hnmility. 

Obonsel  of  the  Great  Tft(B.O.2307>:  "TheY! 
(Tii)  said.  'To  obtain  the  views  of  all;  to  give 
up  one's  opinion  and  follow  that  of  others:  to 
keep  ftom  oppressing  the  helpless,  and  not  to 
neglect  the  straitened  and  poor;  it  was  only 
ilia  ((brmer)  11  (Shun)  who  could  attain  to  this  I 
(But)  TI  (a  oounsellor)  said,  '  Ohi  your  virtue, 
O  Ti,  is  vast  and  incessant  It  is  sagely,  spirit 
hke,  awfr-inspiring,  and  adorned  with  all  ac- 
eompUshments.  Great  Heaven  regarded  you 
with  its  favor.'" 

«*  Pride  brings  loss,  and  humility  receives  in- 
fff—o    Oils  is  the  way  of  Heaven." 

Ttom  the  Possession  of  Pore  Virtue:  *'  Do  not 
think  yourself  so   large  as  to  deem   others 


From  the  charge  to  Taeh  :  *'  Indulging  the 
coDsdonsneos  of  being  good  is  the  way  to  lose 
that  goodness ;  being  vain  of  one's  ability  is 
the  way  to  lose  the  merit  it  might  produce." 

The  Five  Fenenal  Xatten. 

From  the  Great  Plan  of  Khi  (B.  C.  1110):  "  The 
first  is  the  bodily  demeanor;  the  second,  speech; 
tte  third,  seeing;  the  fourth,  hearing ;  the  fifth, 
Uiinking.  ^The  virtue  of)  the  bodily  appear- 
ance is  respectfulness ;  of  Bi>eech,  accordance 
(with  reason);  of  seeing,  clearness ;  of  hearing. 
distinctaflSB ;  of  thinking,  persplcaciousness. 
The  Mspectfulnesn  becomes  manifest  in  gravity, 
(with  reason)  in  orderliness;  the 
tn  wisdom,  the  distinctness  in  de- 
Ubsratiott,  and  the  perspicaciousness  in  sage- 


The  Five  Sonroet  of  Happinen  and  Biz 
Extreme  SYili. 

From  the  Great  Plan  of  Khi  (B.  0. 1110):  "The 
first  is  long  lifS;  the  second,  riches;  the  third, 
soundness  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind;  the 
fourth,  love  of  virtue;  the  fifth,  fulfilling  to  the 
end  the  %7ill  (of  heaven).  Of  the  six  extreme 
evils,  the  first  is  misfortune  shortening  the 
life;  the  second,  sickness ;  the  third,  distress  of 
mind;  the  fourth,  poverty;  the  fifth, wickedness; 
the  sixth,  weakness." 


A  Bnlcr  ihonld  mle  himielf  and  hii 
household  well. 

From  Oanon  of  T&o  (B.  0. 2280) :  **  The  Tt  said, 
'  Ho  i  President  of  the  Four  Mountains.  I  have 
been  on  the  throne  seventy  years.  Ton  must  carry 
out  my  commands.  I  will  resign  my  place  te 
you.'  The  chief  said,  *  I  have  not  the  virtue  :  I 
should  disgrace  your  place.'  The  TI  said, 
'  Show  me  some  one  among  the  illustrious,  or 
set  forth  one  from  among  the  poor  and  mean.' 
All  then  said  to  the  Tt,  'There  is  an  unmarried 
man  among  the  lower  people,  called  Shun  of 
YCL'  The  Tt  said.  *Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him. 
What  have  you  to  say  of  him  Y  The  chief  said. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  blind  man.  His  fiither  was 
obstinatety  unprincipled ;  his  mother  was  in- 
sincere ;  his  brother  Hstang  was  arrogant.  He 
has  been  able,  however,  by  his  filial  piety  te 
live  in  harmony  with  them,  and  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  self-government,  so  that  they  ne 
longer  proceed  to  great  wickedness.'  The  Tf 
said,  'I  will  try  him.  I  will  wive  him,  and 
thereby  see  his  behavior  with  my  two  daugh- 
ters.' "  In  the  end  Shun  was  advanced  to  the 
succession  of  the  throne. 

The  Praiie  of  Indnitry. 

From  Chapter  Against  Luxurious  Ease :  "  The 
Duke  of  K&u  said,  '  Oh  I  the  superior  man  reets 
in  this— that  he  will  indulge  in  no  luxurious 
ease.  ...  I  have  obeerved  among  the  lower 
people,  that  where  the  parents  have  diligently 
labored  in  sowing  and  reaping,  their  sons  often 
do  not  understand  this  painful  toil,  but  aban- 
don themselves  to  ease,  and  to  village  slang,  and 
become  quite  disorderly.  Or  where  they  do  not 
do  so,  they  throw  contempt  on  their  parents, 
saying.  'These  old  people  have  heard  nothing 
and  know  nothing.' " 

The  Early  kings  were  said  to  have  not  dared 
to  indulge  in  useless  ease,  but,  like  K&o  Zung. 
*'  toiled  away  from  the  court,  and  lived  among 
the  lower  people."  These  kings  Heaven  favored 
with  long  reigns,  seventy-five,  fifty-nine,  and 
thirty-three  years.  But  "the  kings  that  arose 
after  them  from  their  birth  enjoyed  ease.  They 
sought  for  nothing  but  excessive  pleasure ; 
and  so  not  one  of  them  had  long  life.  They 
reigned  for  ten,  seven,  five,  three,  or  four  years 
only." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

TEE  1CXSSI0KAB7  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pixbson,  D.D.,  Philaoxlpku. 


OUB  OBXAT  OOIOCBSIOV 

Is  not  the  oonversUm  of  the  world,  bat 
its  evang^Utaium,  The  power  of  all  men 
combined  could  not  effect  the  conyer- 
don  of  one  soul;  that  takes  omnipo- 
tence, and  a  million  impotences  com- 
bined will  not  make  omnipotence.    We 
are  responsible  only  for  bringing  the 
saying  message  into  contact  with  souls. 
'*  Oo  ye  into  all  the  toorld  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  .*'*  there  our  com- 
mission begins  and  ends.     We  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  restdts  which  we  are 
incapable  of  tracing  or  guaging.   Much 
seed,  cast  upon  the  waters,  is  borne  to 
distant  fields,  whose  haryest  we  shall 
neyer  see,  or,  if  seen,  connect  with  our 
sowing,  until  secret  things  are  reyealed. 
To  escape  needless  discouragement  and 
enjoy  the  inspiration  of  fulfilled  hope, 
we  must  get  God's  point  of  yiew.    His 
pledge  is  given.     His  word  returns  not 
to    Him    void.     He    has   told   ns  His 
pleasure,  and  the  mission  whereto  He 
sends  forth  His  Word,  and  all  history 
fulfills  His  promise  and  prophecy.    He 
is  first  gathering  from  out  of  the  nations 
a  people  for  His  name;  then  when  the 
times  of  the  Gren tiles  are  fulfilled   all 
Israel  shall  be  sayed,  and  the  Scriptural 
millennium  shall  come,  when  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  coyer  the  sea. 

As  the  panorama  of  history  unrolls, 
each  new  scene,  in  yiyid  colors,  fills  out 
the  shadowy  outline,  penciled  by  pro- 
phecy. Eyer  since  Pentecbst,  God  has 
been  yisiting  nation  after  nation  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His 
name.  The  door  of  faith  was  opened 
first  to  Jews  and  proselytes,  gathered 
from  all  nations,  who  returned,  as  the 
eunuch  did  to  Ethiopia,  to  witness  to 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
Then  the  doors  were  opened  to  the 
Samaritans,  Syrians,  and  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor;  then  to  Italy,  G^ul,  Britain, 
Germany;  till,  in  our  day,  by  keys  of 


commerce  and  common  schools,  diplo- 
macy and  arms,  the  printing-pr^ss,  and 
eyen  the  wrath  of  man,  God  has  suo- 
oessiyely  flung  wide  the  portals  of 
India,  Turkey,  Burmah,  Siam,  Syria, 
Japan,  China,  Africa,  Korea,  and  the 
isles  of  the  sea;  the  strongholds  of  the 
Papacy,  France  and  Italy;  till  even 
Thibet,  shrine  and  throne  of  the  grand 
Lama,  capital  of  Buddhism,  seems 
about  to  open  her  long  shut  doors. 

Ood  is  doing  just  as  He  has  said :    In 
all  these  nations,  and  sometimes  on  a 
grand  scale,  taking  out  a  people  for 
His  name.    Witness  the  half  million 
Ohristians  of  India,  the  scores  of  self- 
supporting  churches  along  the  Enphra* 
tes;  the  Memorial  Hall  of  Kho-Thah- 
Byu,   the   rallying    centre  of  twenty- 
fiye  thousand  Karens;  the  New  Japan, 
with  its  giant  progress,  unparalleled 
eyen  by  Pentecost;  the  thousand  church 
spires  of  Polynesia;  McAll's  hundred 
gospel  stations  and  thousands  of  oon- 
yerts    in    Atheistic    France !    Starting 
from  Palestine  oyer  1800  years  ago,  and 
moving  westward,  the  banner  of  Ohrist, 
snccessiyely    unfurled    in   Jerusalem, 
Antioch,   Alexandria,     Gonstantinople, 
Borne,    was  borne   to   the    shores   of 
Britain,  then  across  the  sea  to  a  new 
world,  across   the  new  world    to  the 
Pacific,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea;  across 
the  Pacific  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
various  lands  from  the  Chinese  sea  to 
the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Golden  Horn; 
till  the  circuit  of  the  globe  is  now  com- 
plete, and  once  more  the  standard  it 
raised  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  the 
cross.    Meanwhile,  the  missionary  aone 
is  voidening  toward  the  southern  cape 
and  the  laud  of  fire;  toward  the  bergs 
of  Greenland  and  the  ice  castles  of  Si* 
beria. 

Let  the  Church  of  Christ  vigoroufly 
push  the  lines  of  missionary  effort,  nn- 
til  every  nation  is  reached  with  the 
good  tidings,  and  hope  shall  find  the 
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Ignition  of  Soriptare  promise, 
irhen  the  last  disciple  shall  have 
nthered  from  the  Gentile  nations, 
Doorporated  as  a  member,  into 
dy  of  Christ,  when  the  exxXTfdta, 
called  oat  ones,"  are  complete, 
le  bride  hath  made  herself  ready, 
(turning  bridegroom  shall  t^nild 
illen  and  mined  tabernacle  of 
;  the  fullness  of  the  (Gentiles  be- 
>me  in,  the  blindness  of  Israel 
be  remoTed,  and  through  eyes, 
sd  only  with  tears,  they  shall 
m  Him  whom  they  pierced  and 
led  in  the  house  of  His  friends, 
>  all  Israel  shall  be  sayed ;  and  then 
he  residue  of  men,  and  all  the  Gkn- 
BceiTe  the  salyation  of  €k>d. 
wp  MorriSy  of  Oregon,  of  the  Pro- 
t  Episcopal  Church,  complains 
le  Spkrit  of  Missions,  the  organ  of 
huroh,  has  but  one  subscriber  on 
irage  for  each  congregation,  and 
iie  more  than  400,000  communi- 
give  less  than  one  dollar  apiece 
Uy  on  an  average,  and,  as  noble 
oome  in  from  individuals,  there 
be  numbers  of  the  people  who 
five  one  cent. 

essions  to  Churches  in  1886. 
jrterians,  North,  51,177.  Congre- 
lalists,  27,159.  Methodists,  very 
and  nearly  a  million  dollars  for 
>nB.  Over  $10,000,000  raised  by 
^cal  churches  of  Europe  and 
ioa  in  1886,an  advance  of  $350,000 
>revious  year. 

r  Eyangelization.  Philadelphia 
•een  districted  and  visited  from 
to  house,  various  denominations 
ig.  Brooklyn  City  Missions,  under 
ft  of  Bev.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bain- 
3  holding  mass  meetings,  employ- 
)  missionaries,  and  opening  read- 
oms,  etc.,  for  workingmen.  Moody 
B   a   three  months*  campaign  in 

JO. 

isbyterian  Board  reports  Dec.  31, 
moy  in  receipts  diminished  from 
10  to  $60,000.  But  $57,000  stiU  is 
I  the  previous  years'  debt. 
raions.  Mr.  Tucker's  Anti-Poly- 
biU  passed  the  House.  It  is 
d. 


Monthly  Bulletin. 

Afbiga. — In  fourteen  years  700  Pro- 
testant chapels  have  been  built  in  Ma- 
dagascar, making  the  present  number 
1, 200.  There  are  8,000  Protestant  com- 
municants, and  all  the  churches  self- 
supporting. — Dr.  Wolff,  explorer  of  the 
Lomami,  tributary  to  the  Congo,  re- 
ports that  a  thousand  female  slaves  toere 
sacrificed  upon  the  tomb  of  a  petty 
king  that  has  lately  died  in  that  region. 
— H.  M.  Stanley  was  to  leave  England 
Jan.  20,  and  go  via  Congo,  to  relief  of 
Emin  Bey. — Five  colored  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries sailed  Jan.  3,  for  Monrovia, 
to  work  among  the  Yey  tribe. 

China.  —  C^rge  Muller,  who  has 
been  visiting  Australia,  was  lately  in 
China,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  Shang- 
hai, where  he  addressed  large  and  at- 
tentive audiences  three  times  each 
week,  and  twice  on  Sundays.  After 
visiting  the  river  ports  he  was  to  go  to 
Japan.  —  China  has  imdemnified  the 
London  Society  and  English  Wesleyan 
Society,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by 
mob  violence. — Dr.  Happer's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lillie  Happer  Cunningham,  died 
at  Canton  Dec.  9,  her  father  being  in 
this  country.  She  was  bom  in  China, 
and  spoke  the  Cantonese  dialect  like  a 
native.  Her  pen  was  a  consecrated  one, 
and  produced  various  useful  books  and 
pamphlets  which  will  be  a  rich  legacy 
to  the  Chinese. — Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  has 
rented  a  place  in  Lien  Chow,  with  per- 
mission that  foreigners  may  reside  in 
the  building.  South  China  begins  to 
tolerate  missionaries.— New  buildings 
for  the  Mission  Hospital  at  Pekin  are 
completed  at  cost  of  $11.000. — Bev.  Hun- 
ter Corbett  reports  the  death  of  Wang 
Wun  Tao,  a  remarkable  convert  He 
was  converted  after  being  27  years  a 
paralytic,  and  preached  from  his  bed. 
Over  fifty  of  his  kindred  and  friends 
were  thus  led  to  Christ. — ^The  Gospel  by 
Mark,  in  Mandarin,  has  been  published 
in  raised  characters  for  the  blind.  250 
languages  now  have  portions  of  the 
Bible  printed  after  this  system. 

India. — At  Lncknow,  where  so  many 
were  murdered  during  the  8ei^3  t^- 
bellioD  thirty  years  a^o,  Vwo  \XisyQA».Ti^ 
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children,  nearly  all  of  Hindu  Mohamme- 
dan parentage,  recently  marched  in  a 
Sunday  school  procession. — Two  men 
in  Dr.  Chamberlain's  hospital,  on  leav- 
ing for  home  asked  for  copies  of  the 
Testament,  read  and  explained  to  them 
while   there.     Being   told    that    they 
conld  not  read  it,  they  replied  :  "  When 
a  pedler  or  tax-man  comes  aronnd  we'll 
make  him  read  before  we  buy  anything, 
or  pay  onr  taxes.*'    Four  years  after 
this  Dr.  Chamberlain,  visiting  a  town 
gome  miles  away,  these  men  brought 
their  whole  village  to  him  to  be  bap- 
tized.—The  editor  of  The  Star  of  India 
writes  to  2Ae  Independent :  **  There  are 
no  less  than  thirty-six  missionary  so- 
cieties  represented   in  India,  besides 
ten   or  more  private  missions.     The 
English  Baptists  were  the  first  to  enter 
this  great  field  (passing  by  the  early 
Danish  Missionary  Society  which  sent 
the  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  In- 
dia in  1705),  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
whose  mission  dates  from  1883,  the  last. 
All  branches  of  the  Church  are  repre- 
sented.    Europe  and  America,   Great 
Britain,    the    Continent,    the    United 
States  and  Canada — all  are  here,  labor- 
ing hand  in  hand  for  the  uplifting  of 
India.      According   to   the    statistical 
summary  for  1885  there  were  137,504 
communicants  representing  the  fruits 
of  these  missions."  —  In  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer    of   India,    the     editor.     Dr. 
Hunter,  Director-general  of    Statistics 
to  the  Government,  says  Christianity  is 
now  the  faith  of  over  two  millions  of 
the    Indian    population  —  a    number 
twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  those 
who  follow  the  teachings  of  Buddha. 
Whereas    in  1830,    there  were     only 
27,000  native  Protestants *in  all  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  in  1871  there  were 
318,363.      The    Government    expends 
£170,000  per  annum  in  supplying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  troops  and  civil 
service.— Barth  St.  Hilaire  prophesies 
that  India  will  one  day  '*  spontaneously 
embrace  the  faith  of  her  masters  and 
educators,  as  she  has  already  adopted 
their  arts,   industry  and    commerce.*' 
St.  Hilaire  is  a  Positivist,  but  he  speaks 
to  a  Parisian  audience  merely  as  a  stu- 


dent of  history.— In  Calcutta,  Shib 
Chunder  Bannezjea  aud  others  have 
been  ordained  in  the  SaniaUe  language, 
and  among  the  Santals,  by  the  Free- 
church  Presbytery. 

Imdiahs.— 700  Hualpais  are  starving, 
and  though  not  being  nnder  the  War 
Department,  as  they  are  friendly,  that 
department  undertakes  to  feed  them, 
as  the  Indian  Department  has  no  funds. 

iTAiiT. — Papal  Bome  has  witnessed 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
twenty-second  Protestant  house  of  wor- 
ship within  her  limits. 

Jamaica. —Bev.  Samuel  Goodyer,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary,  writing  from  Ja- 
maica, West  Indies,  says  :  <*  A  hundred 
years  ago  these  missions  were  founded. 
We  have  had  two  Conferences  created 
of  late,  and  have  between  40,000  and 
60,000  Church  members." 

JbbusaIjEM. — The  German  mission 
has  a  congregation  of  124  members.  Dr. 
Lepsius,  pastor,  with  four  teachers,  has 
an  excellent  school,  where  five  langu- 
ages are  taught.  There  is  a  Leper 
asylum  with  seventeen  inmates,  and  an 
orphan  house  for  girls,  110. 

A  Word  to  the  Beaden. 

This  department  cannot  alwaya  prevent  news 
from  miaaion  flolda  from  reaching  the  reader 
somewhat  late.  We  are  not  in  telegraphic  oom* 
municatlon  with  foreign  flelda.  nor  in  contact 
by  direct  correspondence.  The  aonxoea  from 
which  items  are  drawn  come  to  ns  in  printed 
form,  implying  delays  incident  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance and  reappearance  in  these  pages.' 
Nevortheleos  they  reach  many  readers  in  time 
to  be  of  ose.  and  often  when  as  yet  they  have  not 
come  to  their  eyes.  Again,  we  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  accuracy  especial  isijtguret.  We 
take  figures  from  printed  rejMrts  whoae  aeon- 
racy  we  cannot  verify.  A  displacement  of  a 
decimal  point  may  make  a  very  large  error  in 
statement.  Onr  readers  will  take  whatever  we 
here  embody  as  simply  the  (Meanings  from  other 
sources,  the  best  to  which  we  6an  command  ac- 
cess. And  if  any  ftKsts  or  corrections  are  made 
known  to  the  undersigned  he  will  be  glad  to 
embody  tiiem  in  these  pages.  The  numbers  in 
connection  with  native  chnrohea  will  alwajf 
vary  largely,  so  long  as  all  bi^tiaed  children 
are  reckoned  by  some,  and  discarded  by  other 
statisticians. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  I  am  obliged 
to  famish  the  copy  long  before  the  date  of  pmbU- 
cation  of  the  Bkvixw— ft>r  instance,  Feb.  36th  is 
the  latest  date  for  matter  to  appear  in  April 
number.  a.  T.  P. 
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woBznreHBir  and  thi  gbubce 

Bt  Jamb  Bxdpath.* 

MMiagtTig  Editor  Nwik  Awteriean  Bniew, 

QiMtfioft.—- From  your  exjwrienoe^  what  com- 
pUOnt,  if  may,  baa  the  worUngnum  to  make 
against  the  Church? 

Ansioer. — Your  question  is  somewhat 
too  yagne.  •  •  The  workingmen  "  cannot 
be  massed  together  as  if  they  were  a 
single  body,  like  a  Ohoroh,  haying  a 
similar  creed.  I  know  little,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  feelings  of  the  white  work- 
ingmen of  theSonth  toward  the  Church, 
whether  it  U  favorable  or  nnfayorable. 
The  black  workingmen  of  the  South,  as 
a  class,  haye  no  prejudice  against  the 
Church.  Tbey  are  nearly  all  church 
members — a  large  majority  of  them  at 
least— and  they  are  not  influenced  by 
any  modem  ideas,  whether  scientific  or 
otherwise.  The  workingmen  of  the 
cities  of  the  North,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  whose  opinions  I  am  more  familiar, 
must  be  divided  into  classes,  in  order  to 
answer  such  questions  properly. 

My  experience  among  the  working- 
men  of  the  North  (meaning  by  that 
term  the  whole  country  from  Sacra- 
mento to  New  Tork),  is  that  they  haye 
no  complaint  against  the  Church,  be- 
cause the  word  *< complaint"  implies  a 
degree  of  interest  in  the  Church  which 
is  not  characteristic  of  tbe  Northern 
workingman.  I  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  the  churches  at  Cleveland  a  few 
months  since  and,  at  the  same  time, 
met  there  the  Knights  of  Labor  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  What  im- 
pressed me  most  in  the  discussions  of 
the  clergy,  was  the  amazing  want  of 
knowledge  they  showed  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  workingmen 
of  to-day.  The  majority  of  them  as- 
sumed that  the  question  was,  *'  What 
will  the  Church  do  with  the  working- 
men?**  The  real  question  is,  "What 
will  the  workingmen  do  with  the 
Church  r 

American  workingmen — I  now  speak 
strictly  of  non-Catholics — have  little  or 
no  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  Church  ; 
iheirfeeling  is  one  of  indifference.  They 
expect  nothing  from  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  no  fear  of  it.  Until 
*In  an  laterriew  for  the  Hoxzurnc  Rewtkw, 


church    members    thoroughly   under- 
stand this  mental  attitude  of  the  work- 
ingmen, it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Church  to    do   anything  with    them. 
The  Church  must  come  down  from  its 
high  pulpit  and  put  on    its   sandals 
again,  if  it  wants  to  influence  the  work- 
ingman.    Clergymen,   learned  in  the 
metaphysics  and  theology  of  the  Church, 
both  of  which  the  majority  of  working- 
men  regard  as  of  no  sort  of  practical 
importance,  will  never  influence  them 
to  join  the  Church.    The  workingmen, 
within  the  range  of  my  experience,  can 
rarely  be  tempted  to  talk  about  theology 
or  religion  at  all — either  for  it  or  against 
it  Tear  after  year  they  are  taking  more 
and  more  interest  in  questions  affecting 
their  own  education  in  the  world.   When 
you  do  get  workingmen  to  talk  about 
the  Church  you  find  that  they  regard 
the  Church  as  they  regard  the  banks  and 
the  railroads  and  the  well  to  do  class, 
as,  if  not  their  enemies,  at  least,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  belonging  to  the 
ranks  of  the  friends  of  capital  and  not 
of  labor.     This  mood  of  mind  accounts 
for  the  exaggerated  praise  that  is  given 
to  every  clergyman,  whatever  church  he 
belongs  to,  who  makes  himself  conspicu- 
ous as  a  friend  of  labor.     Clergymen 
become  sooner  known  as  friends  of  labor 
than   men    in    any  other   profession, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  working- 
men  expect  nothing  from  the  clergy. 
Ask  any  workingman  in  this  city  [New 
York]  for  example,  the  names  of  the 
clergy  whom  he  regards  as  of  national 
reputation  and  his  friends,  and  you  will 
find  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  able  to 
name  five.     When  workingmen  discuss 
the  attitude  of  the  clergy  to  the  labor 
movement  they  quote  far  oftener  than 
the  friends  of  the  Church  would  believe 
the  typical  facts  that  in  my  judgment 
have  created  thousands  of  despisers  of 
the  Church  namely,  that  such  men  as 
Drew,  whom  they  regarded  as,  like  Fisk 
and  Gould,  not  creators  of  wealth  but 
blackmailers  of  it,  and  snch   men  as 
Yanderbilt  who,  while  he  did  valuable 
service  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  by 
watering  stock,  practically  robbed  the 
people  of  nearly  two  ^itxtv^x^^l  tci-O^xwi^ 
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of  dollars— that  such  even  were  enthu- 
siastically  eulogized  for  con tri bating  a 
Tery  small  portion  of  their  plunder  to 
the  chnrches  and  colleges;  while  no 
polpit  was  ever  heard  to  denounce  their 
robberies  of  the  poor  by  methods, — to 
be  sure  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
law — but  of  law  that  they  corruptly  had 
enactedp  or  had  oormptly  administered. 
I  have  never  yet  met  a  workingman  who 
regarded  the  Church  as  the  Church  of 
Christ — never  one. 

Again,  when  clergymen,  who  talk 
upon  topics  of  the  day,  discuss  the  labor 
movement  in  so  large  a  majority  of  cases, 
do  they  usually  show  profound  igno. 
ranee  of  it,  and  so  unconsciously  mis- 
represent the  aims  of  the  workingman, 
that  they  earn  their  contempt.  I  am 
talking  now  of  native  American  work- 
ingmen.  The  Irish-Americans,  as  a 
class,  are  generally  loyal  to  their  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  as 
yet  taken  no  offensive  position  on  the 
labor  question.  The  disaffection  amongst 
Irish-Americans  towtfrds  the  clergy, 
when  it  exists— and  it  often  does  exist 
— is  directed  against  individual  priests, 
and  not  against  the  priesthood.  The 
Germans,  who  are  not  Catholics  as  a 
class,  have  rather  an  aggressive  feeling 
against  the  Church.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
not  only  not  church  members,  but  they 
regard  the  Church  as  a  positive  force  on 
the  side  of  capital  as  against  labor.  The 
Poles,  Bohemians,  Italians  and  Russians 
are  largely,  not  only  enemies  of  the 
Church,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  distinct- 
ively Atheists. 

Q.  What  do  the  workingmen  think  of  the  prac- 
tical philanthropios  of  the  Ohnroh  ?  Do  they 
think,  as  carried  on,  they  are  of  much  benefit  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  that  they  should 
be  continued,  or  that  more  permanent  relief 
should  be  sought  through  socialistic  methods  ? 
A  Self-supporting  workingmen,  as  a 
class,  think  no  more  of  the  philanthro- 
pies of  the  Church  and  the  other 
charities  of  the  time,  whether  inside 
the  Church  or  outside,  than  the  middle 
class  or  the  richer  classes  do.  Thfy  do 
not  belong  to  the  "  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate "  class,  any  more  than  the  middle 
class  belong  to  it.  As  to  the  mode  of 
relieving  the  poor,  the  workingmen,  as 


a  class — ^I  mean  the  native  American 
workingmen — do  not  believe  in  social- 
istic methods  at  all.  They  are  beooming 
more  and  more  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  spirit  of  our  American  institu- 
tions has  been  perverted,  and  that  cor- 
porations are  taking  the  place  of  the 
titled  families  of  £urope;  and  that 
therefore  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  should  be  rigidly 
applied,  not  only  in  our  political,  but 
in  our  industrial  life.  More  and  more, 
however,  they  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  Jefferson  theory,  that  the  State 
should  do  next  to  nothing,  is  a  wrong 
theory,  or  adapted  only  for  such  a 
primitive  state  of  civilization  as  existed  a* 
hundred  years  ago.  More  and  more  they 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  State 
should  own  the  railroads,  telegraphs, 
control  the  currency,  and  wherever  free 
competition  is  not  possible,  that  the 
State  alone  should  enjoy  monopolies. 
Yet  that  belief,  of  course,  is  not  social- 
ism. 

Q.  Has  the  spread  of  liberal  and  sdentifto  un- 
belief tended  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
Ohurch  among  workingmen  7 

A.  As  I  have  already  said,  my  pro- 
found belief — founded  on  thirty-five 
years  of  almost  daily  intercourse  among 
workingmen  in  every  part  of  the  country 
— is  that  the  Church  to-day  has  hardly 
any  influence  among  the  workingmen 
at  all,  certainly  not  in  the  cities.  And 
again,  of  course,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
Protestant  churches.  The  Cathdio 
Church  still  has  a  very  strong  influence 
among  the  workingmen  of  their  com- 
munion, which  I  think  is  very  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  by  the  con- 
fessional  the  priest  is  brought  into  fa- 
miliar p«r^ncU  relations  with  ei>erymem- 
ber  of  his  congregation;  and  that  in  the 
Catholic  churches,  as  a  rule,  no  little 
<* rings"  of  rich  families  run  the  church. 
If  the  Protestant  Church  desires  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  among  workingmen. 
it  must  be  absolutely  run  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  because  bosses  and  rings 
will  be  no  more  tolerated  inside  the 
Church  than  they  should  be  tolerated 
inside  the  State  by  the  workingmen* 
and  especially  by  the  rising  generation. 
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PAUL'S  izsomLTm  m  befebshce 

TO  OFTUKDINa  WSAS  BBETHBSH. 
Bt    Thoa.    G.    Appls,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

liANOASTEB,  Pa. 

I  HATX  read  with  deep  interest  the 
words  of  Dr.  Crosby  and  Dr.  Oayler  on 
this  snbjeot,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following : 

1.  It  is  a  somewhat  onrions  fact  that 
the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  the  weak 
and  the  strong  brethren  cannot  be  ob- 
serred  by  both  these  classes  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  weak  brother  heeds  the 
exhortation  not  to  judge  his  brother  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  then  there  can  be  no 
occasion  for  the  strong  brother  to  ab- 
stain for  the  sake  of  his  weak  brother ; 
if^  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  ab- 
stains YolunUurily  so  as  not  to  offend 
the  weak  brother,  then  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  this  latter  to  abstain  from 
judging  his  strong  brother.  Obviously 
it  is  a  case  in  which  one  or  the  other 
alone  can  act.  Which  is  to  lead  the 
way?  And  is  there  any  more  obligation 
resting  on  the  one  than  on  the  other? 

The  discussion  generally  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  chief  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  strong  brother.  We 
hear  very  little  said  urging  the  duty 
upon  the  weak  of  abstaining  from 
judging  his  strong  brother  in  this  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  yet  we  can  find 
no  such  distinction  in  the  exhortation  of 
the  Apostle.  It  will  not  do,  I  think,  to 
lay  that  the  weightier  obligation  rests 
upon  the  strong,  merely  because  he  is 
strong;,  because  this,  if  carried  out, 
would  lead  to  an  undue  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  oonscience.  Paul  himself 
rebuked  such  weakness  in  Peter  in  re- 
gsrd  to  the  right  of  Jewish  Ghristians 
eating  with  Gentile  Ghristians.  Not 
tlways  must  the  strong  yield  to  the 
demand  of  the  weak,  for  Ohristian 
liberty  has  its  rights  also,  as  well  as 
Ohristian  love  has  its  obligations. 

2.  Butk  secondly,  I  remark,  that  it 
leems  to  me  a  mistake  is  made  in  carry- 
ing this  subject  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Ohristian  OanUsiry  into  the  sphere  of 
Ohristian  LegaUam,  In  matters  of  con- 
Bcience  there  can  be  no  objective  law 
binding.    Dr.  Cuyler  writes  upon  what 


he  calls  **  Paul's  law  of  charity,"  etc.  I 
know  be  uses  the  word  law  here  in  a 
restricted  sense;  but  the  force  of  the 
argument,  when  it  is  urged  in  favor  of 
a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  wine,  shows 
that,  after  all,  the  end  sought  is  a  legal 
bond.  In  matters  purely  of  conscience 
even  Paul  can  do  no  more  than  give  bis 
own  experience,  and  urge  it  in  the  way 
of  exhortation  ;  but  he  cannot,  and  does 
not  intend  to  make  it  a  binding  law  ; 
otherwise  his  exhortation  to  the  weak 
not  to  judge  the  strong  could  no  longer 
have  place. 

We  assume  that  drinking  wine,  per  «e, 
is  not  wrong,  is  not  condemned  in 
Scripture,  but  only  the  drinking  to  ex- 
cess. It  belongs  to  the  adiaphora.  The 
Scripture  rather  assumes  that  the  cus- 
tom was  as  common  in  the  East  as 
drinking  coffee  and  tea  is  with  us. 
Our  Lord's  miracle  at  Cana  implies  that 
wine  was  a  means  of  family  support, 
and  I  think  the  quantity  He  made  on 
the  occasion  of  His  miracle  there  may 
have  been  intended  to  aid  the  family  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

Now  the  question  whether  a  Christian 
shall  subject  himself  to  total  abstinence 
from  wine  because  his  drinking  it  may 
give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  becomes 
a  matter  purely  of  conscience.  And,  as 
I  have  said,  a  question  of  conscience 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
come a  matter  of  objective  law.  No 
law  can  reach  all  cases  of  duty.  Legis- 
late as  we  may,  whether  in  Church  or 
State,  there  remains  this  region  of 
casuistry,  where  each  one  must  deter- 
mine his  duty  at  the  bar  of  his  own 
conscience.  This  is  an  axiom  in  ethics. 
Paul  tells  us  what  he  preferred  in  re- 
gard to  marrying  under  his  circum- 
stances, but  he  never  intended  to  make 
his  experience  an  objective  rule  or  law 
for  others. 

But  there  is  a  fallacy,  I  think,  in 
using  this  exhortation  of  Paul  as  an 
argument  to  Christians,  in  favor  of  a 
Prohibitory  law,  for  to  this  it  continu- 
ally tends.  It  may  be  used  legitimately 
to  enlighten  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians in  regard  to  their  private  conduct 
in   reference   to  dx\ii)L\ii%  mii.^\  >a^V 
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eyen  there  no  one  has  a  right  to  jvdgt 
another,  if  he  thinks  that  the  oircnm- 
stances  are  nvi  such  as  to  render  it 
proper  and  necessary  to  abstain  totally 
from  drinking  wine.  If  his  consoience 
justifies  him,  by  the  Lord  alone  he  is 
to  be  judged. 

Bat  when  this  exhortation  is  used, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inflaence 
Christians  in  favor  of  a  Prohibitory 
law  of  the  State,  it  is  wrongly  nsed. 
The  idea  of  requiring  an  objeotiye  law 
to  determine  questions  of  conscience  is 
a  self-contradiction.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  such  a  law  by  the  State  may 


not  be  right  and  proper  for  the  State, 
but  that  is  a  question  that  must  be 
argued  on  other  and  different  grounds 
altogether,  and  all  this  exhortation, 
howeyer  warmly  and  eloquently  Dr. 
Gnyler  presents  it,  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I 
will  not  occupy  further  space  in  pre- 
senting my  point,  which  is  simply  that 
in  a  pure  question  of  consoience  there 
can  be  no  appeal  to  an  objectiye  law ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  a  question  of  oon- 
scienoe  but  of  command,  and  this  places 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  Paul's  exhortation 
to  the  strong  wnd  the  weak  brother. 


^■» 
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The  OaUcombs  and  Baptism. 

In  the  article  in  the  Homiletic  Be- 
ynEW  for  February,  on  <*The  Church  in 
the  Catacombs,'*  its  writer.  Mr.  Stanton, 
makes  two  or  three  statements  which 
need  revision . 

The  first  relates  to  the  act  of  baptism, 
and  is  as  follows:  '*  Still  existing  bapt- 
isteries prove  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  also  was  administered.  The 
most  remarkable  is  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St.  Pontianus.  Ten  steps  lead  down  to  a 
basin  deep  enough  for  immersion,  and 
supplied  by  a  spring.  On  the  wall  above 
is  a  fresco  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord ; 
who,  however,  is  not  immersed,  but 
stands  in  the  pool  up  to  the  waist,  while 
water  is  being  poured  upon  His  head." 
Mr.  Stanton  probably  describes  ths 
fresco  from  memory.  Certainly  he  errs, 
a&any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the 
standard  works  on  the  Catacombs.  No 
**  water  is  being  poured  on  the  head  " 
of  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  of 
John  the  Baptist  rests  flat  on  the  head, 
with  the  palm  down.  The  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  picture  is  given  by 
Dr.  Sohaff  in  his  book  on  "  The  Teach- 
ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles:"  "Christ 
stands  undressed  in  the  Jordan  with 
the  water  up  to  the  waist,  and  John  the 
Baptist  from  a  projecting  rock  places 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Christ  to  im- 
merse Him,  while  the  dove  descends  di- 
rectly from  the  open  heaven."  Schultze 
says  of  the  ordinance  as  represented  by 
the  Catacomb  frescoes  painted  before 


the  age  of  Constantino:  '*The  act  wm 
accomplished  by  immersion." 

Mr.  Stanton  is  equally  mistaken  when 
he  speaks  of  the  proof  furnished  by  the 
Catacombs  in  favor  of  infant  baptism. 
His  words  are  as  follows:  "Of  infant 
baptism  there  is  strong  evidenoe.  For 
there  are  graves  of  children,  but  a  few 
years  or  months  old,  whose  epitaphs 
speak  of  them  as  neophytes.  And  no 
neophyte  was  received  into  the  Church 
until  he  had  been  baptized."  Here  are 
two  errors.  First,  persons  were  made 
neophytes  by  baptism;  their  baptism 
constituted  them  neophytes;  so  that 
they  could  not  be  neophytes  till  they 
were  baptized.  The  word  neophyte  itself 
shows  this,  meaning,  as  it  does,  *'  newly 
planted."  Thei*e  were  no  such  persons 
as  unbaptized  neophytes  known  in  the 
early  churches.  I  refer  for  oonvenieQoe 
to  the  article  **Neophyte  "  in  MoClintock 
and  Strong's  Cyclopsddia.  The  seoond 
error  relates  to  the  ages  of  the  neophytes 
mentioned.  These  ages,  the  writer  says, 
are  determined  by  the  epitaphs.,  which 
tell  us  that  the  neophytes  were  '*  but  a 
few  years  or  months  old."  But  the  ages 
of  the  Christians  commemorated  in  the 
earlier  epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs  are 
often,  if  not  always,  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  baptism.  TertuUian  refers  to 
this  custom:  **  Our  very  life,"  he  says, 
discounted  only  from  our  lM4>ti8m.'' 
Infant  baptism  was  known,  of  course, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oent- 
ury,  when  the  burials  in  the  Oataoombe 
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eoMed;  but  the  Oataoombs  themselves 
Aflbrd  only  meager  traces  of  it,  if  any; 
and  none  are  found  in  the  earlier  in- 
aeriptions. 

Framxum  Johnson  (D.D). 
OanMdqe^  Mass. 

Soblgr  Biders. 

-flobby  riding,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
is  not  always  reprehensible.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  #e  are  all  hobby  riders;  for 
eaeh  of  ns  has  some  particalar- theme  or 
idea,  whioh  is  a  favorite.  Hence,  we 
n(|ed  not  make  a  merciless  onslaaght 
agpdnst  hobbies  without  any  discrimina- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  made  objec- 
tionable, not  so  much  because  of  their 
inherent  character,  but  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ridden. 
The  innocent  subjects  are  sometimes 
much  abased,  and  so  made  objectionable 
in  the  estimation  of  many  who  do  not 
oljeofe  to  the  snlject  itself;  but  they  are 
prejudiced,  and  even  embittered  against 
it,  when  they  see  it  ridden  upon,  and 
driven  so  unceremoniously,  as  it  often 
is.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
one  should  be  the  obnoxious  hobby 
rider  of  any  subject  which  relates  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  or  the  cause  of 
Christ.  And  especially  is  hobby  riding 
to  be  deprecated,  when  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  the  rider,  and  is  constantly 
riding  his  favorite  before  his  people  on 
the  Sabbath. 

To  give  point  and  force  to  this,  I  will 
relate  an  instance  which  illustrates  the 
destmetive  folly  of  zealous  hobby 
riding.  A  certain  Congregational  Church 
was  ministered  to  by  a  young  man  who 
had  not  quite  completed  his  theological 
studies.  He  was  engaged  to  supply  it 
(me  year.  Shortly  after  his  year  com- 
menoed,  he  preached  a  Thanksgiring 
sermon,  at  a  union  service,  his  theme 
being  Capital  and  Labor.  It  was  well 
received,  pronounced  by  many  an  able 
effort.  Not  long  after  he  delivered  an- 
other disoourse  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  his  own  jmlpit  A  member  of  his 
ehureh,  an  intelligent  and  honorable 
man,  remarked  that  the  aeoond  sermon 
was  fur  below  the  first  in  point  of  ability. 
U  was  then  supposed,  by  the  Church 


and  society,  that  the  young  preacher 
would  give  the  subject  a  pleasant  and 
respectful  rest  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  at  least;  But,  no !  He  said 
that  the  people  of  that  village  needed  to 
be  further  enlightened  upon  that  sub- 
ject. And  so  he  kept  discoursing  upon 
his  pet  theme,  and  the  congregation 
were  obliged  to  listen  to  his  hobby  till 
a  good  many  of  them  became  wearied 
and  disgusted.  Several  men  of  wealth 
finally  quit  attending  that  church.  One 
of  them  had  given  $200  per  year  towards 
the  support  of  the  pastor;  but  he  re- 
fused to  give  anything  to  the  young 
man's  support  after  seeing  him  so  con- 
stantly and  offensively  astride  of  that 
hobby.  Other  men  of  means  and  in- 
fluence followed  his  example.  The 
young  man  was  kindly  advised  to  get 
off  from  his  hobby;  but  the  advice  was 
not  heeded.  He  wished  to  remain  an- 
other year,  but  his  congregation  had 
dwindled  down  very  much,  and  not 
more  than  $200  could  be  secured  for  his 
support.  *'  Let  not  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of.'*  C.  H.  Wethksbb. 

"Applied  Christianity." 

I  have  read  out  here  on  the  confines 
of  civilization  Dr.  Sherwood's  article  on 
our  great  cities  and  the  dangers  arising 
from  their  enormous  growth,  with  in- 
tense interest.  The  picture  he  presents 
is  doleful  in  the  extreme,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  correct  in  every  particular.  But 
the  remedy  hinted  at,  while  good  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case  with  its  present  diffi- 
culties. Chemicals  sufficient  to  purify  a 
given  quantity  of  water  would  be  pow- 
erless in  presence  of  a  constantly  fiow- 
ing  stream  of  impurity.  And  the  fathers 
of  a  plague-stricken  city  would  be  fool- 
ish in  exhausting  her  treasury  in  dis- 
infecting the  streets  and  alleys  and 
houses,  and  martyring  her  physicians, 
while  each  train  brought  its  car-load  of 
victims  with  like  or  worse  diseases. 
Wisdom  would  dictate  to  close  the  gates 
and  say  to  the  unfortunates,  <*you  can- 
not enter." 

The  Church  is  paralyzed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  **¥ermQn\.\n|^  "vaX.  >Sl[iaX.\k»a 
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hid  and  simmering  "  and  constantly  ang- 
mented  with  a  '*  putrid  mass"  of  from 
two  to  eight  hundred  thouHand  atidi- 
tional  victims  annually.  And  yet,  W9 
talk  of  eyangelizing  and  purifying  this 
mass,  and  vainly  hope  for  Christianity 
applied  to  save  our  country  from  the 
awful  overthrow  which  the  Doctor  sagely 
predicts. 

The  Government  has  wisely  restricted 
the  immigration  of  the  Chinese.  They 
counted  notCKngin polices ;  but  Catholic 
Ireland,  Socialistic  0ertnany,  criminal 
England  and  rile  Italy,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  permitted  to 
flock  to  our  shores,  and  not  a  voice  is 
raised  against  it,  because,  forsooth,  they 
can  vote,  and  votes  mean  office,  *and 
office  means  money  and  power ! 

The  Chinese  are  a  scab  upon  any  com- 
munity, bQt  decency  can  draw  her  skirts, 
and  leave  them  to  themselves  to  breed 
their  own  pestilence  and  death  among 
themselves.  Kotso  with  the  others.  The 
pestiferous  mass  is  flowing  into  our 
cities,  despising  our  laws,  desecrating 
our  institutions,and  vitiating  our  morals 
fSftster  than  Christianity  with  all  her  doc- 
tors and  Appliances  can  purify.  God 
is  Omnipotent,  but  that  does  not 
justify  the  hope  that  he  will  do  for  man 
or  the  Church  or  the  nation  what  they 
can  and  ought  to  do  fat  themselves. 

We  grow  eloquent  in  discussing  the 
"  Bum  Power,  the  Social  Evil,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Churches  to  the  Masses," 
but  stop  the  influx  of  these  foreigners, 
and  in  two  decades  the  questions  would 
be  solved,  the  Bum  Power  controlled 
and  the  Gk)spel  made  triumphant.  Let 
the  Sherwoods,  the  Crosbys,  the  John- 
sons, the  Beechers  and  Talmages  with 
eloquent  tongues  and  pens  turn  their 
batteries  upon  our  statesmen  and  arouse 
them  to  a  sense  of  our  danger,  and 
Christianity  in  our  cities  would  recover 
from  its  paralysis. 

Let  us,  indeed,  **save  America,  that 
America  may  save  the  world.** 

Pilot  Orove,  Mb.     B.  H.  Shasffeb. 


Webster  or  Toongf 

In  The  Homiletio  Bsview  (Feb.,  p. 
175),  a  writer  raises  the  question  of  pro- 


nouncing Bible  names  of  persons  and 
places,  and  cites  a  list  from  Young*i 
Concordance  and  Webster's  Dictionary, 
showing  great  discrepancy.  **  In  such 
cases,*'  he  asks,  '*  who  is  to  be  followed  ?** 
And  concludes  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a 
speaker  to  "  use  the  pronunciation  that 
comes  most  natural  and  has  the  least 
appearance  of  pedantry.** 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  saoh  e 
course.  For  one,  certainly  I  woidd  noi 
follow  Young.  For  he  does  not  claim 
to  give  the  pronunciation  aeoording  to 
the  principles  of  the  English  language. 
He  says  in  his  introduction:  <*The 
proper  syllables  are  marked  and  accented 
according  to  the  principles  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  the  acoent  being  placed  only  on 
the  last  or  on  the  second  last  syllable 
of  the  word,  never  on  the  ante-penulti- 
mate.*' To  adopt  that  as  our  rule  of 
accentuation,  and  so  far  as  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Scripture  names  is  concerned 
Webster  and  Worcester  would  be  of  lit- 
tle use  to  us.  Take  a  few  words  as  an 
illustration: 

WZBtTSB.  TouNa. 

Aaa'lek.  Amalok. 

If'hmael.  Xshnui'eL 

Ezflciol.  ExekTeL 

Go'lgotba.  Oolgotha. 

Absalom.  .  AtMolom. 

OaUio.  QftlUo. 

EphesuB.  Ephnoa. 

Sottheuea,  Sosthenes. 

^ntioch.  Anttbch* 

Abraham.  Abraham. 

Gethsemane.  Gethsemone, 

StephantLB.  Steplumua. 

Dr.  Toung  has  given  us  a  magnificent 
Concordance,  but  we  will  look  elsewhere 
for  a  Dictionary  as  a  standard  for  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  rule  to  allow  every  one  to  pro- 
nounce in  a  way  most  natural  to  him 
and  the  least  pedantic,  would  work  great 
mischief;  for  it  allows  every  one  to  de- 
cide what  is  natural  and  pedantic:  ho 
becomes  a  law  to  himself. 

As  to  what  is  correct  pronunciation. 
What  we  want  here  is  not  diversity,  but 
uniformity.  And  in  what  way  can  we 
so  readily  secure  this  as  by  oonstant 
reference  to  and  study  of  our  great  die- 
tionaries,  embodying  as  they  do  the  best 
results  of  the  study,  learning  and  osags 
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vhole  Engliflh-speaking  world? 
inr^  0.  L  0.  TBXTBDAiiE. 


Bttsinlfleeiioa  and  a  Lesson. 

r  will  the  writer  forget  a  scene 
he  witnessed  in  the  chnrch  to 
he  then  ministered  in  a  New 
d  town.  A  reyival  of  searching 
orions  power  was  in  progress. 
m  in  Zion"  were  trembling. 
were  under  deep  conviction  of 
[any  were  rejoicing  in  a  new 
lope.  Th^  old  church,  long  dead, 
iken  and  rocked  as  b  j  an  earth- 
The  Word  of  God  seemed  like 
\  and  a  hammer*'  to  break  in 
rocky  hearts  and  consume  old 
opes  and  *' refuges  of  liyes.**  The 
L  had  gathered  together,  in  re- 
to  an  invitation  of  the  pastor's, 
'er  together  in  reference  to  long 
)g  quarrels  and  alienations  among 
abers,  to  see  if  these  *'  stumbling- 
"  oould  not  be  removed,  that 
manifest  work  "  might  have  free 
and  be  glorified." 
pastor  made  a  faithful,  searching, 
I  address,  befitting  such  an  ocoa- 
iging  the  duty  of  mutual,  frank 
lion  and  forgiveness.  One  after 
r  rose  and  made  a  "  clean  breast " 
[eart-broken  prayers  were  offered, 
t  tender  and  solemn  spirit  per- 
the  audience.  It  was  literally 
4)0  of  weeping." 
the  climax  was  not  reached  till 

>ld  Deacon  ,  whom  every- 

lored  and  honored  for  his  holy 
nsistent  life,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
ords  trembling  with  emotion,  and 


the  tears  running  down  his  foce  said, 
in  substance  as  follows: 

**  These  confessions  of  the  brethren 
are  all  proper.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  an  enemy  in  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  I  bear  no  grudge  or  ill  feeling 
toward  any  one.  If  I  did,  as  I  have  a 
soul  to  save,  I  would  not  dare  to  let  the 
sun  go  down  on  my  wrath.  I  too  have 
a  confession  to  make,  but  it  is  in  an- 
other direction.  Ifulihallougld  to  go 
to  every  dinner  in  ihxs  congregaUon  and 
get  dovon  on  my  knees  and  ask  his  forgive" 
ness  I  because  I  have  cared  so  little  for 
his  soul,  have  not  set  a  worthier  exam- 
ple before  him,  and  have  not  been  more 
earnest  and  persistent  in  my  efforts  to 
pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
And  I  feel  that  I  ought  to-day  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  this  my  great  and  daily 
Bin,  not  only  of  all  these  sinners  who 
are  going  down  to  hell  in  my  sight,  but 
also  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Gk)d,  and  of 
you,  my  brethren." 

The  effect  of  these  burdened,  thrilling 
words  passes  the  power  of  description. 
Pastor  and  people  bowed  their  heads 
and  wept  together.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  silence  was  broken. 

Never  before  had  I  heard  such  a  con- 
fession. It  seemed  like  a  lightning  flash 
from  the  judgment  day !  It  cast  into 
the  shade  the  petty  fends  and  jealousies 
which  the  brethren  had  magnified  into 
mountains  of  offense,  and  brought  to 
our  view,  face  to  face,  a  great,  common 
and  heinous  sin,  which  every  one  of  us 
was  guilty  of,  and  was  called  upon  by 
God's  Spirit  and  providence  then  and 
there  to  repent  of  and  put  away. 

Brooklyn,  N,  T,  An  ex-Pastob. 
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EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

HINTS  AT  THS  HEANXNa  OF  TEZTS. 


wgin  in  this  iasne  the  publication  of 
the  briefs  sent  in  re8x>on8e  to  our  offer 
*elbT%uurj  number.  They  will  be  recog* 
f  a  pseudonym  and  a  *,  e.  g.  "Bala- 
.*•}— Ene. 

Christian  Ooltnre. 

Abidiho  in  Chbist. 
Abide  m  me. —John  xv:  4. 
le  three  wordB,as  emphasized  con- 
rely,  give  three  precious  phases  of 


our  relationship  to  Ohrist.    Take  them 
in  their  reverse  order. 

1.  "  Abide  in  me."  The  relationship 
is  personal.  The  soul  does  not  rest  upon 
Christ's  truth  as  an  abstract  system  (the 
error  of  many  Protestants),  nor  upon 
Christ's  Church  (the  error  of  Roman 
Catholics),  but  upon  Christ  Himselt 

2.  "Abide  in  me."    TYie  xc\a\io'ni^^ 
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18  moet  iidbnaU,  The  sonl  is  not  merely 
vAOi  Christ  (in  fellowship),  nor  depend- 
ing upwK  Christ  (as  an  object  of  faith), 
nor  looking  unto  Christ  (as  a  helper), 
but  is  in  Him.  Note  also  the  reverse  fig- 
ure, GaL  ii:  20:  *<I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  mt,^* 

3.  '*  Abide  in  me.*'  The  relationship 
is  an  nnintermittent  one.  To  abide  is 
more  than  (o  com«  (o,  however  frequently. 

To  ab\d/t  in  Christ  involves 

(a)  An  Qhxdxivg  faiih.  How  false  the 
idea  that  salvation  is  merely  future  ad- 
mission to  heaven,  and  faith  only  a 
single  act  of  aoceptanoe  performed  at 
some  one  time  in  the  present  life,  say 
the  time  of  conversion  !  Forgiveness  of 
sin  is  not  postponed  to  the  judgment 
day,  nor  is  it  a  grant  at  conversion  for 
all  the  sins  we  may  afterward  commit; 
but  the  <*  blood  of  Christ "  cleanseth  us 
(literally,  is  cleansing)  from  all  sin 
(1  John  i:  7),  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission,  or  when  we  look  to  Him 
for  it.  Christ's  '*  is  cleansing  "  should  be 
met  by  man's  *'  is  believing." 

(&)  An  abiding  love.  Christ's  love  is 
not  simply  the  occasion  of  salvation ;  it 
is  the  essential  joy  of  salvation.  **  Thy 
loving  kindness  is  better  than  life" 
(Psalm  oxiii:  3);  and  to  know  that  we 
love  Him  is  the  deepest  joy  the  soul  can 
experience. 

(c)  An  abiding  devotion,  1  John  ii:  6. 
*'He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him  ought 
himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  He 
walked."       • 


The  Name  oi*  Qoj>. 

EiaUovoed  he  thy  name  I — Matt:  vi:  9. 

We  know  not  Gk>d's  literal  name.  The 
words  we  use  to  designate  Him,  are  de- 
scriptions  of  impressions  the  thought  of 
God  makes  upon  our  minds. 

Ood— Hindoo  Khoda— King. 

Theos— a  mythologio  as  well  as  Bib- 
lical term  for  an  object  of  worship. 

Elohim— the  Almighty. 

Adonai — ^the  Lord. 

Jehovah — the  Existing  One. 

Ex.  xx:  24.  "An  altar  thou  shalt 
make  unto  me  ...  in  all  places  where 
I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee, 
and  I  will  bless  thee."    God  literally 


reoorded  His  name  in  no  place;  but  fiiani-> 
fested  His  presence  through  some  appari- 
tion, blessing  or  judgment.  Therefore 
His  name  is  any  thing,  sound,  sight 
or  event  that  serreB  to  suggest  Him 
to  us. 

L  His  name  is  written  on  outward 
nature.  We  should  revere  God  in  His 
works.  David,  in  cxlviii  Psalm.  Jesns 
used  the  liturgy  of  nature  to  excite  rev* 
ent  thoughts — the  grass,  the  lily,  the 
sparrow,  the  vine,  the  fountain,  the  sky, 
eta  Max  Mtiller,  "The  eye  of  man 
catches  the  eye  of  God  beaming  out  from 
the  midst  of  all  His  works."  Sir  David 
Brewster,  examining  animalculaa, "  Great 
God !  how  manifold  are  Thy  works !" 

n.  His  name  is  written  on  human  nat- 
ure. Intellect,  conscience,  spirit.  Paul 
calls  the  body  a  temple  of  €k>d.  Dr. 
Yon  Banke's  daily  prayer,  "  Who  is  the 
power  that  creates  life  in  me?  Who 
gives  knowledge  and  understanding? 
Who  preserveth  the  soul  tHatit  may  not 
fail?  Thou,  the  Almighty  One  and 
Triune  God,  Thou  hast  called  me  out  of 
nothing,  I  am  prostrate  before  the  steps 
of  Thy  throne  I" 

nL  His  name  is  written  on  historie 
events.  Distinction  between  secular  and 
sacred  history  not  well  distinguished. 

lY.  His  name  is  written  in  provi- 
dences throughout  my  own  2(fe;  eaeh 
event  stamped  as  was  each  brick  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  with  the  name 
of  the  king. 

Y.  His  name  is  written  on  the  Bihle. 
Unbelief  or  disregard  of  God's  covenant 
of  promise  is  profanity,  "  Profane  per* 
son  like  Esau." 

YI.  Christ  the  great  u>ord,  i.  e.,  expres- 
sion of  God.  J.  M.  L. 


Beyival  Service. 

PEBDinoN  Imminbmt. 
An  evident  token  of  Perdition.— Fldl,  1: 28. 

A  *' token"  is  any  sign,  symptoov 
prophecy,  e.  g.  Birds  flying  south'- 
hectic  flush,  etc. 

So  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 
There  are  habits  of  mind,  traits  of  obtf* 
acter,  moral  phenomena,  which  heisld 
and  point  direct  to  "  perdition."  Ja^t^ 
while  we  point  out  some  of  them. 
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1.  A  staU  cf  Uhbdief.— John  iii:  18. 
Condemned  and  yet  nnoonoemed. 

2.  Vieiaus  BahUs.  Intemperance,  li- 
centionsnesa,  lying,  dishonesty.  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?"  etc. 

3.  Self  assnred— trusting  in  morality 
— has  no  consoions  need  of  the  right- 
eonsness  of  Christ. 

4.  Gray  hairs  without  Pidy. 

6.  Crying,  ** Peace,  peace"  "Time 
enough  yet."  "To-morrow  will  be  as 
this  day  and  more  conyenient." 

6w  Compkiceat  enjoyment  of  the  loorld. 
The  Bich  Fool.— Lake  xii:  16-21. 

7.  InsenaibilUyincreasingwithage.  Looks 
like  judicial  hardening. 

8.  Habitual  neglect  of  the  means  of  Grace. 

9.  Restiveness  under  the  faithful  preach' 
hngofthe  Word.  Desire  "smooth  things." 
Tide  Matt,  viii:  20. 

10.  SfUidng  others  to  sin,  (Bom.  1:  32). 

11.  Sepeafed  caUs  resisted.  The  Holy 
Spirit  quenched.  Barren  fig<tree.  The 
discipline  of  trial  and  affliction  abortive. 
'*  Let  him  alone."  '*  Why  should  he  be 
stricken  any  more  r 

Appuoation. 

Beoapitulate  the  several  '*  tokens  of 
Perdition." 

One  symptom  alarming:  All  combined 
make  the  case  well-nigh  hopeless.  Still 
there  is  hope.  The  awful  doom  is  sus- 
pended, therefore  we  preach,  Awake ! 
Awake  !    Eph.  v:  14;  Heb.  vi:  18. 

FoiiLBM.* 
GOD*S  PBOmSB  AS  ▲  BEFZMDTa  FiBE, 

Thewordofthe  Lord  tried  Wm.— Ps.  cv :  19. 

The  choicest  truth  of  Scripture  must 
be  sought  below  the  surface.  This  text 
is  rich  in  the  golden  ore  of  spiritual 
truth. 

"Tried  "  is  in  the  Hebrew  " smelted," 
and  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  refers  to  the 
promise  of  greatness  given  to  Joseph 
when  a  lad.  This  vision  smelted  his  souL 

How  ?    It  resulted  in : 

L  A  PuBiFZXD  Faith. 

Before  impriaonment,  Joseph  worked 
and  Qod  helped;  the  prison  shut  him 
in  to  Ood  alone.  Faith  is  this  reaching 
Godwardy  and  the  €k>dward  side  of  a 
lutti  determines  character.    So 


II.  A  Stbenqthenkd  Chabaotbb. 

The  youth  who  entered  came  out  a 
tried  man.  More  strength  is  increased 
power,  and  power  is  v^uable.  There- 
fore 

in.  An  Enhanced  YaiiUE. 

He  became  worth  more— to  himself,  to 
Pharaoh,  to  God. 

Joseph  received  the  God-sent  vision, 
and,  in  spite  of  sneers  at  home  and  a 
prison  abroad,  clung  to  its  fulfilment. 

The  promises  of  God  incarnate  come 
to  you  in  definite  language.  He  offers 
you  pardon,  help,  a  growing  likeness  to 
Himself.  Have  you  accepted  ?  Are  you 
holding  fast? 

Your  soul  is  in  the  furnace  of  the  prom- 
ises.   Shall  it  come  forth  metal  or  slag? 

DiOOLSTIAN.* 


Funeral  Service. 

Weiqhbd  and  Foxtnd  Wantinq. 
Tekel;  Thou  art  ueighed  in  the  balances, 

and  art  found  noanting. — Dan.  v:  27. 

Intboduction:  Belshazzar^s  feast.  The 
incidents  of  Daniel,  fifth  chapter. 

I.  Belshazzab  Weiohbd. 

1.  By  his  Conscience. 

His  "thoughts  troubled  him,"  etc., 
6th  verse. 

2.  By  his  Fellovo  man. 
Con&onted  by  Daniel,  verses  1^23. 

3.  By  God. 

Leading  thought,  vs.  24-28. 

II.  Belshazzab  Found  Wantzno. 

1.  Because  he  humbled  not  his  heart. 

He  was  not  ignorant  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's downfall  because  of  pride, 
verses  18-22. 

2.  Because  he  lifted  up  himself  against 
God. 

Desecrated  the  vessels  from  God's 
house,  verses  2,  3. 

3.  Because  ofidnkUry. 

*'  Praised  the  gods  of  gold,"  etc.,  verse 
4.     Idolatry  of  the  worst  kind. 

Conclusion  :  The  first  and  last  sins  of 
Belshozzar  may  be  considered  the  same 
-^od  he  had  "not  glorified,"  verse  23. 

Appeal:  Glorify  God. 

Salamandeb.* 


Awabdino  Pbaiss. 
I  praised  (hB  dead  tcKicK  art  QXreoA^)  dM^ 
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mort  than  ih^  Uving  which  are  yd  aiive, — 
Ecoles.  iv:  2. 

L  It  IB  WBONO  TO  PSAIBX  THX  LXTDIO 
ZNDISCBIHINATXLT. 

(1.)  Because  all  ante-mortem  judg- 
ments of  the  living  are  liable  to  be 
erroneous,  certainly  imperfect.  Death 
giyes  the  last  finishing  touch  to  the  can- 
vas. By  it  the  picture  which  man's 
life  has  painted  on  earth  is  finished. 
We  cannot  properly  estimate  the  quality 
of  a  picture  until  it  is  completed.  So 
all  estimates  of  the  living  are  imperfect, 
and  may  be  unjust, until  death  ends  the 
life. 

(2. )  Again,  praise  of  the  liviuK  tends  to 
an  undue  exaltation  of  the  subject,  and 
leads  to  sycophancy,  flattery  and  pride. 

IL  It  IS  wsoNO  to  paaibx  the  dxad 

WHO  DO  NOT  DDE  IN  THE  U>BD. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
modem  pulpit,  L  e.  praising  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  died  without  hope 
and  withoi^t  God  in  the  world. 

(1.)  Its  influence  on  the  young  is  cor- 
rupting and  leads  to  false  views  of  the 
value  of  a  righteous  life. 

(2.)  It  encourages  men  to  say  in  the 
language  of  the  rich  fool,  "  Take  thine 
ease,  eat  drink  and  be  merry." 

m.  But  IT  IS  BIGHT  AND  PBOPEB  TO 
PBAISB  THE  DEiD  WHO  DIE  IN   THE  LOBD. 

(1.)  We  can  generally  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  dead.  All 
malice  and  all  obsequious  flattery  is 
then  hushed,  and  a  man's  life  stands 
forth  for  impartial  judgment. 

(2. )  The  life  of  the  righteous,  at  death, 
furnishes  an  impressive  example  for  the 
living,  and  praise  of  it  presses  home  to 
the  auditor  that  the  Christian's  ''end 
is  better  than  his  beginning." 

(3.)  It  strengthens  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  others  "that  their  last  end  may  be 
like  his." 


(4.)  Their  state  is  pronounced  worthy 
af  praise  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  Rer. 
xiv:  18. 

Why  should  they  not  be  praised  on 
earth  as  they  are  in  heaven  ? 

Db  Samctio  Glaea.* 


OflTnTnnniflii  Ssrrlciii 

Bacrmmxhtajl  Meditatioh. 
BlesMcf  ors  they  which  are  caUcd  wUo  Af 

morrtaye  supper  qf  the  Lamb. — ^Rev. 

xix:  9. 

The  Lord's  Supper  has  always  bean 
regarded  by  the  Ghnrch  as  symbolic  of 
the  Supper  in  Heaven.  A  proper  spirit 
for  its  observance  involves, 

L  The  belief  that  we  are  oaBied  to  iL 
He  has  said,  ''  I  will  betroth  thee  unto 
me  for  ever"  (Hosea  ii:  19).  Do  we 
believe  it?  The  joy  of  the  bride  is  in 
the  faith  that  she  is  wedded. 

n.  The  consciousness  of  having  aO' 
cepted  Him.  Wedding  festivities  are  a 
mockery  where  the  faith  is  not  mutusL 
Do  we  accept  Christ  for  ''better  or 
worse  ?"  For  worse:  His  cause  is  still 
in  humiliation  and  need.  For  better: 
the  dowry  of  His  grace,  **  all  things  an 
yours." 

IIL  The  beginning  cf  l^e-iong  inHmaey 
in  communion  with  Him;  theoonfldant 
of  all  our  thoughts  and  purposes. 

IV.  A  present  joy.  The  wedding  day 
focuses  on  itself  by  anticipation  the  de- 
lights of  the  coming  years  of  united 
life.  Lay  aside  cares,  for  the  Bride- 
groom's providence  watches  over  yon; 
lay  aside  bemeaning  thoughts  abooi 
sins,  for  His  grace  justifles  you;  lay 
aside  fears  of  death,  for  He  stands  at 
the  Heavenly  Feast  to  welcome  yoo. 
"Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  and  give 
honor  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath  mad« 
herself  ready." 


LIVING  ISSUES  FOB  PVLFIT  TfiEATXSNT. 

**  What  can  Laws  do  uritkout  Moral*  "?— Fbaxslxn. 

"It  is  w>nder:fkd  lunoftw  etfUs  are  remediless;  if  you/airly  ^boe  ikem  amd  lumesUy  try  to  resHtm  1km.* 
— ^Thb  Countbt  Pabsoh. 

The  Gh^at  Temperuice  Tidal  Wave. 


Jiighteousness  exaUeih  a  nation ;  but  sin 
is  a   reproach  to  any  people, — ^Frov. 
Jdv:  34. 


That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
Temperance  Bevival  must  be  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  observer  of  the  timaa 
Afi  Dr.  Cuyler  has  said.  This  generation 
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t  seen  so  great  a  temperanoe 
.ing  as  is  now  in  progress. 
BTidence  of  this  assertion  is  seen 
ry  hand  ;  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
>f  the  Union ;  among  all  classes 
ofesslons.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
188,  the  pulpit,  the  politics  of  the 
,  in  our  legislative  halls,  State 
itional,  and  in  every  department 
Never  before  has  there  been  so 
g^  and  startling  and  scientific 
tation  of  foots  and  statistics, 
g  the  infinite  evils  and  horrors 
mperance,  as  has  been  made  dur- 
»  last  few  years.  Never  before 
>  diabolical  nature  and  power  and 
ing  attitud*-  of  the  liquor  traffic 
nveiled  to  the  public  gaze  in  all 
tiideous  light  as  at  the  present 
Never  before  has  the  temperance 
ent  of  the  country  been  so  rooted 
hteous   and  fundamental   prin- 

whose  natural  development  will 
;ve  root  or  branch  of  the  accursed 
Sever  before  has  there  been  such 
among  the  friends  of  temperance 
)  one  great  issue — **Thb  saloon 
lof  never  such  advanced  posi- 
aken  by  temperance  advocates — 
idical,  sweeping  principles  ad vo- 

and  measures  adopted.  Moral 
0,  high  license,  local  option, 
1^  temporary  use  in  the  minds  of 
but  the  goal  at  which  nearly  every 
ranoe  advocate  steadily  and  per- 
ly  aims  is  Prohibition  of  the 
acture  and  sale  as  a  beverage  of 
ndeants.  Logically  and  morally 
8  no  stopping  short  of  this  end. 
be  only  wnaisAfml  position.  The 
of  public  sentiment  is  in  that 
ion  ;  and  that  public  sentiment 
\  to  put  on  the  volume  and  force 
*  tidal  wave"  of  moral  and  eco- 

and  political  revolution^very 
[sing  higher  and  widening  its 
,  and  no  power  of  saloon  or  cor- 
politios  or  rum  oligarchy  can 
before  it.    Womanhood  and  Man- 

Beligion  and  Humanity,  Home 
abor.  Patriotism  and  Christianity, 
ress  and  the  Platform  are  enlisted 
I  fight  in  dead  earnest,  and  it  is 
at  that  no  quarter  wiii  he  given  to 


the  enemy.  Hotter  and  hotter  will  the 
battle  rage  till  the  rum  power  is  put 
down,  and  long-enslaved  and  cursed 
humanity  shall  be  emancipated. 

LegiskUve  action^  during  the  last  few 
years,  indicates  the  high -water  line 
which  this  great  Temperanoe  Revival 
has  reached.  The  following  succinct 
statement  of  the  Temperance  Laws 
which  have  been  passed  since  1884  is 
most  suggestive. 

Li  1886  Oongress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  bill  providing  for 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories,  in  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academies,  and  in 
other  schools  under  Federal  control. 
This  was  the  first  Temperance  law 
ever  adopted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  passed  the  House  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  President  Cleve- 
land promptly  signed  the  bilL 

In  1885,  Alabama  adopted  the  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  law ;  and 
in  1886  enacted  special  Prohibitory 
laws  for  Bullock  and  other  counties  and 
localities.  A  Prohibitory  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  now  pending  in  the 
legislature,  having  passed  the  Senate. 

In  1886,  Connecticut  adopted  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Law. 

In  1885,  Dakota  submitted  to  the 
people  and  adopted  a  Constitutional 
Prohibition  law. 

In  1886,  Florida,  after  submitting  it 
to  the  people,  voted  a  Local  Option  Ar« 
tide  into  the  New  Constitution,  which 
was  adopted. 

In  1885,  Georgia  passed  a  County 
Local  Option  law.  Under  this  law, 
Atlanta,  the  State  capital,  and  four 
fifths  of  the  counties,  adopted  the  <*  No- 
License  "  policy. 

In  1886,  Iowa  passed  the  Clark  Law, 
enacted  for  enforcing  the  Prohibitory 
Statutes.  The  same  year,  adopted  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Educational  law. 

In  1885,  Kentucky  passed  special  acts 
for  submitting  Prohibition  in  localities. 

In  1885,  Kansas  adopted  the  Scien* 
tific  Temperance  Instruction  law,  and 
her  former  Prohibition  ^IoXuXa^  ^«t« 
strengthened. 
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la  1885,  Maine  adopted  the  Soientiflo 
Temperanoe  Instruction  law,  and 
strengthened  the  Prohibition  law. 

In  1885,  Maryland  adopted  the  Scien- 
tific Temperanoe  Instruction  law. 

In  1885,  Massachusetts  adopted  the 
same  law.  And  in  1886  passed  a  law  for 
establishing  State  Police  in  Boston  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  license  pro- 
Tisions. 

In  1887,  Michigan  submitted  a  Oon- 
stitutional  Prohibitory  Amendment  to 
popular  Yote  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  both  houses.  Qen..  Clinton  B. 
Fisk  says:  *'Iwas  in  Michigan  when 
the  Senate  yoted  (22  to  10)  to  submit. 
The  old  Peninsula  State  fairly  rocked 
with  joy." 

In  1886,  Mississippi  passed  a  County 
Local  Option  law,  under  which  Jackson, 
the  State  capital,  and  many  counties 
voted  for  Prohibition. 

In  1885,  Nebraska  adopted  the  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  law,  and 
in  1887  a  proposition  for  Constitutional 
Prohibition  is  pending  with  a  fair 
chance  of  passing. 

In  1885,  Nevada  adopted  in  part  the 
law  for  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion ;  also  passed  an  anti-treating  law. 

In  1885,  Ohio  passed  a  law  granting 
partial  Local  Option,  and  also  a  law  in 
favor  of  Sunday  closing. 

In  1885  Oregon  passed  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  law ;  and  in 
1886  a  Constitutional  Prohibitory 
Amendment  passed  the  legislature  the 
second  time,  only  six  votes  against  it. 

In  1885,  Pennsylvania  adopted  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  law, 
and  in  1887  a  proposition  for  Constitu- 
tional Prohibition  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature. 

In  1886,  Bhode  Island  submitted  to 
the  people  a  Constitutional  Prohibition 
Amendment,  which  was  carried ;  Pro- 
hibition Statutes  for  its  enforcement 
were  also  passed  by  almost  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

In  1886,  South  Carolina  passed  a  bill 

submitting  Prohibition  to  the  voters  of 

Anderson  and  Laurens  counties ;  also 

several  special  Prohibitory  enactments 

for  looAlitieB, 


In  1885,  Tennessee  passed  a  Consii- 
tutional  Prohibition  Amendment,  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  in  1887  the  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  the  second  time 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  2,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly pass  the  House  again  and  go  to  the 
people. 

In  1886,  Vermont  amended  the  Scien- 
tific Temperanoe  Instruction  law  of 
1882. 

In  1886,  "^^ginla  passed  a  County 
Local  Option  law. 

In  1887,  West  Virginia,  a  Constitu- 
tional Prohibitory  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  55  to  10. 

In  1885,  Wisconsin  adopted  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Instm<^on  law. 

In  1886,  Washington  Territory  passed 
the  same  law,  and  also  a  General  Local 
Option  law. 

In  1887,  in  Texas,  a  Constitutions! 
Prohibitory  Amendment  resolution  was 
reported  favorably,  and  will  probably 
pass. 

In  1885,  Missouri  adopted  the  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  law  ;  and 
in  1887  a  proposition  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Prohibition  law  is  pending,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Surely,  in  view  of  such  wide-spread 
interest  everywhere  felt  and  shown, 
such  earnest  discussion  now  going  on 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  and 
such  marked  advance  in  legislation,  and 
towards  unity  of  sentiment  and  action 
as  it  relates  to  fundamental  principles 
and  the  supreme  end,  all  friends  of  tem- 
perance ought  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  There  is  a  moral  upheaTsl 
taking  place  such  as  society  has  seldom 
felt  in  the  history  of  reforms. 

Two  things  are  requisite  to  complete 
the  work. 

The  pulpit  should  so  thunder  with 
argument  and  denunciation  as  to  make 
the  land  to  tremble  and  the  hearts  of 
rum  and  saloon  advocates  to  quail  with 
fear.  Before  the  trumpet  blast  of  the 
seventy  thousand  pulpits  in  our  land 
the  walls  of  this  Jericho  would  speedily 
fall. 

The  people  should  rise  in  their  ma- 
jesty and  take  hold  of  this  work,  never 
QfiAftm^XVil  ^«  ^^Uon  is  settled,  and 
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settled  xighteonaly,  whether  the  reign 
of  the  Saloon,  with  its  attendant  horrors 
and  deprayities,  shall  be  the  ontoome 
of  the  dvilization  of  the  nineteenth 
oentnry  ;  or  whether  oar  homes,  our 
altars,  our  manhood — all  that  is  dear  to 
us  as  citizens  and  as  Ohristians— shall 
be  preseryed  to  ns. 


Poljgamy:  Action  of  Congress. 

Skat  pure,  Uun  peaceable, — James  iii:  17. 

Tbx  "Edmnnds  Law,**  as  it  is  called, 
which  passed  March  22,  1882,  thongh 
somewhat  tardy  and  defective  in  its 
operation,  has  accomplished  good  re- 
snlts  in  Utah,  in  arresting  polygamous 
marriages,  in  bringing  to  punishment 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
Ohnrch,  and  in  striking  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  whole  Mormon  system  of  ini- 
quity. A  few  years'  trial  of  this  law  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  additional 
and  more  stringent  and  radical  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  wipe  out  this  horrid 
blot  from  our  American  civilization. 

Accordingly,  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  a  bill  is  pending  to  further 
amend  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  by  enactments  which 
seem  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
the  practical  effect  of  which,  if  honestly 
executed,  must  speedily  extirpate,  root 
and  branch,  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
and  strip  the  Mormon  Ohurch  of  its 
power  to  do  evil. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  proposed 
law.  It  went  to  the  House,  where  it 
was  ably  discussed,  and  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  adopted.  A  Confer- 
ence Committee  was  appointed,  which 
had  not  reported  at  this  writing.  But 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  in  both 
branches  insures  its  adoption,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
will  sign  the  biU. 

Among  the  many  important  enact- 
ments of  the  pending  bill  we  specify 
the  following : 

The  wife,  in  any  prosecution  for 
bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabi* 
tation,  shall  be  a  competent  witness 
against  her  husband,  and  may  be  com- 
piled to  testify. 


A  marriage  certificate  shall  be  issued 
in  every  ceremony  of  marriage,  and 
shall  be  at  once  recorded;  and  this 
certificate,  on  the  record  of  it,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  marriage  in  all 
the  country,  so  that  '*  private"  marriages 
can  no  longer  take  place  legally. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  female 
to  vote  at  any  election  hereafter  held  in 
Utah  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

All  laws  enacted  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  which  give  to  illegitimate 
children  the  right  to  inherit  property 
left  by  the  father  of  such  children,  are 
annulled. 

The  acts  incorporating  *'  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints," 
etc.,  are  annulled,  so  feir  as  they  may 
preclude  the  appointment  by  the 
United  States  of  trustees  of  said  cor- 
poration, who  shall  have  all  the  powers 
of  trustees,  etc.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  fourteen  trusr 
tees,  who  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  trustees,  and  who  shall  an- 
nually or  oftener  make  a  full  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  re- 
port shall  embrace  all  the  properfy, 
business  aflTairs,  and  operations  of  the 
said  corporation,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Utah  shall  not  have  power  to  change 
the  laws  of  said  corporation  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

These,  and  many  other  stringent  en- 
actments of  this  Bevised  Statute,  would 
seem  to  meet  fully  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  So  that  if  the  law  is  adopted  and 
goes  into  effect,  we  may  reasonably 
hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  witness  the 
disintegration  and  actual  overthrow  of 
this  monstrous  system  of  social  evil 
and  reUgious  delusion. 

The  Pulpit  can  essentially  aid  in 
securing  the  final  passkge  of  the  bill  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress  by 

1.  Writing  at  once  to  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  House,  urging  him  to 
favor  the  bill  now  pending. 

2.  Circulating  petitions  among  their 
people  to  the  same  effect,  and  hurrying 
them  on  to  Washington. 

3.  Prayer,  earnest,  uniVA^,  %xl^  Vm- 
portunate,  to  God«  ihat  Ba  "wWV  VdAxsl- 
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•noe  Congress  aright  in  this  mstter, 
should  not  be  omitted. 

4.  Eyerj  legitimate  means  should  be 
Tigorouslj  adopted  by  the  ministry  and 
the  Church,  not  only  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  law,  but  that  shall  de- 
mand, if  passed,  a  prompt  and  yigorous 
enforcement  of  it. 

The  Pulpit*  and  the  Church  at  large, 


EDXTOBXAL 

b  Blgh  Xilot&M  a  Sohitlon  of  the  Saloon 

FroUoxn? 

JuBT  now  the  adyocates  of  High 
License,  in  parts  of  the  country,  are 
pushing  their  favorite  method  with 
great  energy.  We  hesitate  to  oppose 
them ;  we  hesitate  to  oppose  any  one 
whose  face  is  set  against  the  liquor 
evil,  however  much  mistaken  we  may 
think  him  to  be  in  his  plan  of  attack. 
We  oppose  High  License  only  because 
we  are  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
will  prove  a  hurtful,  disastrous  mistake. 
It  is  not  a  harmless  experiment— a  step 
that  may  be  taken  and  easily  retraced. 

We  believe  that  High  License,  as  all 
license,  is  a  legal  recognition  of  the 
right  of  a  saloon  to  exist,  and  that  it 
extends  to  the  saloon  a  protection  which 
it  does  not  have  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Common  law ;  for  under  the  Common 
law  the  citizens  of  a  neighborhood  could 
proceed  against  even  a  so-called  orderly 
saloon  as  a  nuisance.  When  a  saloon 
is  protected  by  a  license  permit  it  can 
defy  the  almost  unanimous  will  of  the 
surrounding  residents.  Near  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler's  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  may  be 
seen  one  of  hundreds  of  illustrations  of 
this.  A  saloon  was  established  nearly 
under  the  shadow  of  this  church — and 
this  against  the  wish  of  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  people  residing  in  the 
neighborhood.  Were  there  no  license 
law  these  citizens  could  have  shut  up 
the  saloon,  the  same  as  they  could  a 
bone-dust  factory,  or  as  they  could 
abolish  any  other  nuisance.  We  need 
no  license  law  to  protect  us  against  a 
nuisance.  Such  laws  take  away  our 
rights  under  the  Common  law  and  pro- 
tect the  nuisance.  We  have  a  right  to 
demand  absolute  Prohibition,  or  the 


rendered  essential  aid  in  semiring  pre- 
vious legislation  in  this  direction,  and 
their  moral  support  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  good  results 
from  it.  United,  vigorous  action  at  the 
present  time  will  tell  grandly  on  the 
present  movement  to  make  an  end  of 
this  infamy. 


KOTES. 
restoration  of  the  Common-law  right* 
to  the  citizens.    This  certainly  is  not 
fanatical  or  unreasonable. 

We  believe  it  the  worst  kind  of  policf 
to  entrench  the  saloon,  as  High  License 
invariably  does,  behind  the  cupidity  of 
the  tax-payer. 

We  believe  that  no  other  thing  is  so 
educative  to  the  masses  as  is  law.  '^th 
them,  that  which  the  law  permits  is 
right  because  the  law  permits  it,  and 
that  which  the  law  forbids  is  wrong 
because  the  law  forbids  it.  This  su- 
preme educative  power  should  be 
against  the  saloon,  not  for  it.  It  ia 
bad  strategy,  and  something  far  worse, 
to  permit  the  law  to  educate  in  favor  of 
the  saloon. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  is  so  often  claimed, 
that,  where  tried,  High  License  has  les- 
sened the  evils  of  the  saloon.  Were 
this  so  we  would  be  silent,  fiut  look 
at  the  facts.  In  Chicago  the  first  eifeot 
of  High  License  was  to  out  down 
slightly  the  number  of  the  saloons  ;  but 
this  reduction  was  secured  in  part  by 
two  and  sometimes  three  adjoining 
saloons  being  thrown  into  one  by  the 
cutting  of  doors  through  the  partition 
walls  and  the  formation  of  a  nominal 
partnership,  one  license  serving  for  alL 
The  three  saloons,  under  High  LicensSb 
counted  only  one,  but  they  sold  ss 
much  liquor  as  when,  under  low 
license,  they  counted  three.  Where 
was  the  gain  ?  Then,  some  hundreds  of 
small  grog-shops,  which  sold  only  a 
keg  or  two  of  beer  a  day,  had  to  olose^ 
and  in  block  after  block  where  there 
had  been  a  half  dozen  of  these  small 
places,  capable  of  little  harm,  thoe 
were  opened  in  their  stead  two  or  three 
^Toak.  %ot%«oua  hell  holes,  with  mosie 
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and  eonoeri  girls,  and  costly,  yile  piot- 
nres  on  the  walls.  One  of  these  gor- 
geous kind  of  saloons  is  more  enticing 
to  yonng  men,  and  more  demoralizing 
erery  way,  than  a  soore  of  the  little 
one-keg  grog-shops.  By  personal  in- 
yestigation  and  diligent  inquiry  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
instance  of  High  License  having  dosed 
a  gilded  saloon  palace. 

fint  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst  The 
eif  eot  of  the  experiment  in  Ohicago  has 
been  to  drive  the  saloon  business  into 
the  hands  of  a  huge  monopoly  of  vil- 
lains— ^men  of  big  brains  and  big  purses 
and  phenomenally  small  consciences, 
fast  more  dangerous  men  than  the  keep- 
ers of  the  orowded-out  saloons.  What 
is  the  net  result  of  two  years'  experi- 
oiee  under  the  boasted  High  License 
Law  in  Ohicago?  Instead  of  3,800 
saloons  (many  of  them  obscure  and 
small),  Chicago  had  at  the  close  of  last 
year  3,760,  every  one  of  which  did  a 
business  that  enabled  it  to  pay  a  $500 
license  fee.  Never  before  was  the  saloon 
business  pushed  with  so  much  brain, 
and  so  little  heart,  and  with  so  destruc- 
tive effect.  Never  before  were  the  worst 
evils  of  the  saloon  so  terribly  manifest, 
and  never  before  were  the  liquor  sellers* 
organization  so  compact  and  so  domi- 
nant and  oorrupting  in  municipal  poli- 
tics. Look  at  the  following  official  fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  Cbicago  Police 

^^^^'^^  ArrfsU/br 

Tear,       ZAomMFu,  'Mai  Drunkennett 

Arresu.  and  Disorder, 

18a»-8     $  01  per  yetf.  82,800  18,046 

lS8»-4        108        **  37,189  21.416 

18B4-S        fiOO        "  39,434  23.080 

UB»-«        800        "  40,998  25.407 

Since  fhe  adoption  of  High  License 
the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order have  increased  in  far  greater  ratio 
than  has  the  population.  In  Omaha, 
the  $1,000  High  License  Law  has  worked 
no  less  disastrously:  says  the  Omaha  Bee, 
it  has  driven  the  saloon  into  politics  as 
never  before.  The  liquor  men  say,  **  if 
we  pay  the  money  to  run  the  city  gov- 
ernment we  are  going  to  run  it."  It  is 
natural  for  a  man  to  follow  his  pocket- 
book.  The  Omaha  Christian  Hour  says, 
the  High  License  Law  <*has  sent  the 
sdoon  more  than  erer  into  politics,  and 


...  it  has  corrupted  our  police  force 
and  lower  courts,  until  it  is  a  mockery 
to  call  them  courts  of  justice;  they  are 
dens  of  thieves.  Gambling  hells  are 
opened  at  $25  a  month,  generally  in 
connection  with  *  tony '  saloons.'* 

This  is  all  natural.  By  High  License 
we  do  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
liquor  consumed;  we  force  the  keepers 
of  saloons  to  enlarge  and  make  attrac- 
tive their  places,  for  the  license  fee  is 
just  the  same  for  a  large  place  as  a  small 
place,  and  to  vastly  increase  the  inter- 
est the  saloon  keeper  has  of  keeping 
"solid"  with  the  police. 

But  what  can  be  done?  Where  is 
there  a  practical  remedy  ?  We  believe 
that  the  only  practical,  effective  remedy 
will  be  found  in  Constitutional  Prohi- 
bition, State  and  National.  It  may  be 
wise,  however,  in  our  large  cities  to  ap- 
proach this  by  gradual  steps.  We  should 
like  to  see  an  experiment  along  lines 
like  these: 

1.  The  abrogation  of  all  lioense  laws. 

2.  The  outlawing  of  all  saloons  in 
each  Assembly  District  beyond  one  to 
500  population. 

3.  That  if  in  any  Assembly  District 
a  majority  of  the  voters  shall  make  it 
manifest  that  they  do  not  wish  a  saloon 
no  saloon  shall  be  permitted  in  that 
district. 

i.  That  it  be  understood  that  a  saloon 
permit  shall  in  no  way  invalidate  the 
Common  law  right  of  a  citizen  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  courts  against  the 
saloon  as  a  common  nuisance. 

While  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  not 
satisfy  us,  we  should  like  to  see  it  tried. 

**  A  Yoanff  Pastor.'*  By  dividing  yonr  time, 
M  yoa  propose,  so  as  to  con&ne  you  five  days 
oat  of  six  in  your  study  and  closet,  yoa  would 
make  the  gravest  kind  of  a  mistake;  you  will 
learn  to  preach  to  the  people  by  being  much 
with  the  people.  Three  hours  with  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  tempted,  will  often  help  you  more  in 
the  preparation  of  a  sermon  than  double  that 
time  in  yonr  study.  **  Don't  neglect  your  study," 
is  a  good  maxim,  but  it  is  altogether  possible  to 
err  on  that  side  of  duty. 

'*G.  T."    Ko  man  is  so  original  that  he  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  results  reached  by  others.  It 
is  ouly  the  truly  orig^kxial  miai'v\iO  Yn.Qrft%  tksyv 
to  borrow. 
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CITBBSOT  BELiaXOUS  TEOVQBT 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  BruojumBMMw 
OERMANT. 
mAiruc'i  LAST  womx. 

At  the  oIom  of  1886  the  eeyenth  Tolmne  of 
Banke'i  HisUny  qf  tk*  World  appeared.  It  is  the 
work  to  which  the  eminent  historian  deroted 
hie  laat  labors,  and  a  melancholy  interest  at- 
taches to  its  contents.  After  dictating  his  last 
words  firom  his  death-bed  he,  orercome  with 
pain,  ended  his  literary  labors  with  the  words: 
•'Inter  tormenta  teripH,"  This  History  of  the 
World  remaini  a  torso;  but  it  is  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  tlreshnsss  and  inteUectoal  Tigor  of 
the  yoathfol  old'man,  and  is  without  a  parallel  In 
literary  history.  Banks  was  in  his  eighty-third 
year  when  he  began  the  work.  He  had  in  mann 
flcript  a  oompend  on  the  same  sabjeot  nMd  in 
former  years  as  a  basis  of  lectures;  but  as  his 
labors  had  been  deroted  chiefly  to  modem  his- 
tory new  researches  among  the  sources  were  re- 
quired, and  this  work  is  the  product  of  these 
xeeearohes.  At  an  age  when  men  are  glad  to 
reet  and  willingly  abandon  all  toil,  he  began  a 
task  which  seems  enough  for  a  long  life.  In 
1880,  when  the  author  was  eighty-flTe,  the  first 
Tolume  was  published,  and  since  then  a  new 
Tolume  has  appeared  at  the  close  of  each  year. 
When  the  author  entered  upon  his  ninety-first 
year,  Dec  21,  1886,  six  Tohimes  had  been  is- 
sued. UntU  the  12th  of  May,  1886,  when  he 
became  too  ill  for  further  work,  he  labored  un- 
oeasingly  on  the  serenth  Tolume.  He  died  on 
the  33d  of  that  month.  This  Tolnme  is  thus 
the  product  of  his  ninety-first  year,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  was  much  eagerness  to  learn 
whether  Banke's  great  powers  remained  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  Like  the  other  Tolumes,  this 
one  is  spirited,  critical,  revealing  a  mastery  of 
details  as  well  as  a  remarkable  power  of  grasp- 
ing eyents,  and  giring  due  prominence  to  lead- 
ing facts  which  hare  influenced  the  world's  hir 
tory.  In  the  science  of  historiography  as  well 
as  in  historic  writing.  Banks  was  great  to  the 
last. 

In  the  Preftuse.  Prof.  Doye,  of  Bonn,  states 
that  for  Banke  life  was  activity.  Immediately 
after  finishing  the  sixth  volume  he  began  the 
seventh.  His  usual  passion  for  work  was  now 
connected  with  a  spirit  of  impatience,  as  if 
urged  on  by  a  presentiment  that  his  labors 
must  soon  close;  and  in  spite  of  physical  suflbr* 
ing,  he  completed,  on  the  basis  of  new  investi- 
gations, this  volume,  embracing  four  gener- 
ations, rich  in  historical  development  The 
volume  of  348  pages  brings  the  history  down  to 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  disoussM 
the  summit  and  decline  of  the  imperial  power 
in  Oermany,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  State 
and  the  Ohurch.  particularly  between  Henry  lY. 
and  Oregory  YII.  In  view  of  the  ultramontane 
tendencies  of  the  present,  the  culmination  of 
hierarchical  tendencies  underGregory  YIL  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  especially  the 
4ih»pt9r  on  "Caoosia."   Peter  Damiani  oaUad 
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his  friend,  the  pope,  "a  holy  Satan,**  probably 
refterlug  to  his  eminent  talent  for  worldly  if- 
fairs.  Banke  holds  that  Oregory  reveakd 
neither  religious  ftarvor  nor  profdond  doetxinal 
views;  but  he  was  absorbed  by  the  siqirsme 
authority  of  the  papai^.  Henry  and  Ghcegory 
both  claimed  to  rule  by  divine  authority;  but 
dissensions  in  Oermany,  gave  the  pope  sd- 
vantsge  over  the  king  and  made  the  scenes  at 
Oinossa  possible.  There  are,  however,  two  ie> 
ports  of  Henry's  conduct  at  Oanossa*  one  by 
Berthold  more  fkvorable  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  by  Lambert,  who  sided  with  the  priness 
which  oppoeed  the  king,  Lambertf  s,  account  <tf 
Henry's  extreme  humiliation  at  Cannesa,  has 
Qsoally  been  followed  by  historians;  but  Btnke 
finds  reasons  to  question  its  truthfulnees,  and 
regards  Henry's  conduct  at  Oanoesa  far  mors 
dignified  and  worthy  than  is  usually  supposed. 
He  throws  into  bold  relief  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  Oregory,  who  claimed  to  speak  dixeetly 
in  the  name  of  God.  Thus  he  declared  the  sk- 
communication  of  the  king  a  sentence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  demanded  that  the  king  hence- 
forth regard  the  Church  as  his  commander,  not 
as  his  servant.  The  pope  claimed  to  have  abeolnle 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  Jurisdiction;  powar 
to  dethrone  monarchs,  emperors  included,  as 
well  as  to  appoint  and  depose  bishops.  Hot 
content  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  he 
arrogated  to  himself  an  authority  which  de- 
cided individual  as  well  as  national  afbdnL 
"  The  hierarchical  conception  was  his  inner  lifs* 
.  .  Gregory's  declarations,  as  already  stated, 
contain  no  deep  doctrines,  for  nearly  all  he  an- 
nounced had  been  stated  before;  bat  in  him 
they  culminate  and  form  a  system.** 

When  a  man  of  Banke's  powers  devotes  a  lib 
of  unusual  length  to  the  critical  investigation  of 
historic  documents,  we  attach  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  to  his  religious  oonvictiona. 
The  ninety  years  of  his  life  include  the  period 
during  which  arose  the  severeet  attacks  ever 
made  on  historic  Christianity.  Banke's  method* 
the  most  critical  ever  introduced  into  histoxieal 
research,  naturally  led  him  to  consider  tli%  his- 
toric basis  of  Christianity  and  the  value  of  tl)S 
attacks  of  the  Tuebingen  SchooL  In  the  ohiy 
ter  on  the  Introduction  of  Christianity,  in  his 
History  of  the  World  he  does  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religioo, 
but  the  condition  of  the  world  when  it  began 
its  work.  lu  the  seventh  volume  he  prononnoei 
Christianity  the  religion  whioh  not  only  claimad 
to  be  universal,  but  whioh  also  had  power  to 
meet  the  religious  need  of  man.  Ihrougbout 
his  works  there  is  proof  that  he  had  religioiis 
convictions  as  well  as  profound  respect  for  tti 
influence  on  individual  and  national  Uf^  In 
the  world's  history  he  pronounces  the  xeligiailf 
elements  the  most  powerful  Ikotozs.  Befion 
Christ  came,  God  was  too  remote  ftam  hnmaa 
afbtoi;  **!&  Christ  the  Hii^iest  Divine  Beiaf 
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•ppean  m  tUNMd  toward  man.*'  Of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Lord  ke  aaxa :  *' Jeana,  the  pur- 
eat,  profonndeat*  moat  friendly  being  that  erer 
Appeared  on  earth,  found  no  place  for  himself 
in  the  world  dnrtng  that  age."  Speaking  of  the 
eonflieta  of  Ohriatianlty  he  aaya :  '*  It  would  be 
a  miatake  to  regard  the  progreaa  of  Ghriatianity 
«a  depending  wholly  on  arma.  It  is  a  powor 
which  morea  forward  of  Ita  own  accord."  At 
hii  death,  notea  were  found  among  hie  pap- 
ers which  indicate  a  atrong  ejangelical  faith. 
Hii  Tiewa  of  the  relation  of  the  Ohurch  and 
State  to  each  other  are  summed  up  in  the  decla- 
ration that  the  two  powera  must  exist  together, 
Imt  that  the  prerogatiTea  of  each  hare  nerer 
been  exactly  defined,  and  nerer  can  be. 

BRSCHL'B  TBXOLOOT. 

Among  the  rarioua  theological  tendendea  in 
Germany  none  ezcitea  more  disousaion  than  that 
of  which  Ritachl,  of  Gk>ettingen,  is  the  leader. 
It  la  neither  orthodox  nor  ia  it  the  rationalism 
•of  the  Proteatant  Aaaodation.  but  aima  to  super- 
jede  both  and  is  conaequently  attacked  by  both. 
Before  me  lie  two  orthodox  monthlies  which 
•contain   artidea  on  this  tendency.      One  in 
ItetlaArifi    Mr    KirchlicU     Wi$sencha/t    imd 
XireUkkea  LAen  is  by  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Schmidt  of 
Bredaa.      He  pronouncea  Ritachl'a  work   on 
-^The  Ohriatian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Bedemption,"   the  most  influential  dogmatic 
iMok  aince  Bchleiermaoher.    Tounger  than  the 
•German  empire^  it  has  nevertheless  more  nn- 
merooa  disciplee  who  are  intent  on  defending, 
•deTeloping  and  applying  its  fundamental  princi- 
plea.    Entire  theological  fkculties  are  composed 
of  repreaentatiTea  of  this  tendency.    Not  only 
has  it  gained  hold  of  young  men,  but  it  haa 
«lao  conTerted  or  greatly  influenced  older  pro- 
fossora  long  productiye  in  theological  literature. 
An  influential  Journal,  '*  Theologische  Litera- 
tnneitnng,**  edited  by  Schuerer  and  w^^-ntipv 
'Oecupiea  eaaentially  this  stand-point.    The  in- 
fluence of  ao  many  prominent  theologians  or 
«tndentB  of  theology,  is  of  course  great;   but 
there  are  also  other  factors  which  make  the  ten- 
dency attraetiTe.    *'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
If  thia  tendency  becomes  the  predominant  one 
anttng  the  future  minister!  of  the  Church,  our 
enclealaatlcal  life  would  be  seriously  changed;*' 
for  thia  reason  the  author  propoeee  to  examine 
the   elementa  which  render  this  theology   so 
AttraetiTe.    He  afllrms  that  Bitschl's  tendency 
^serta  an  influence  in  some  reapecta  greater  than 
tliat  of  Bchleiermaoher.  **  who  never  aaw  an 
Aqual    number     of     unconditional    disoiplea 
among  German  professors.*'    Some  find  attrao- 
tlona  in  the  very  difficulties  of  Bitachl's  works. 
Bis  terminology  diifera   from  what  is  uaual 
among  theologiana,  and  his  crlticiRms  of  theo- 
logical works  imply  that  his  stand-point  is  a  new 
one.    Schleiermacher  aimed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  eonflict  between  rationalism   and  super- 
luitnaUsm  by  taking  a  higher  position,  from 
vbieh  the  opposition  of  these  tendencies  to 
^^A  other  woaJd  aoam  tobe  »  fflXrandentand- 


ing:  so  Bitschl  seems  to  furnish  a  prospect  of 
gaining  a  stand-point  from  which  the  rationalism 
both  of  the  Protestant  Association  and  of  the 
present  orthodoxy  shall   become   apparent,  a 
stand-point  from  which  it  will  be  evident  that 
both  have  mixed  foreign  philosophical  element* 
with  Scripture,  and  that  both  have  misappre* 
bended    the    Beformatto«    and    particularly 
Luther.     Thus  both  Ffleideier  and  Lathardft 
are  to  be  prored  rationalists.   There  is  unusual 
attraction  in  the  prospect  of  sooh  an  exaltation 
above  the  conflicting  partiea.    But  there  is  still 
another  element  of  attraction.    For  a  long  time 
theology  haa  seemed  to  be  dependent  on  philo- 
sophical apeculation  and  scientific  theories,  and 
ita  processes  have  been  too  much  influenced  by 
idealism,  materialism,  and  skepticism.    Ritschl 
proposes  to  free  theology  from  these  foreign  in- 
fluences and  make  it  indei)endent.    He  wanta 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  science  of  this 
world  and  the  supematuraL     Thia  mundane 
sphere,  with  its  problems  of  being  and  becom- 
tag,  is  to  be  oonsigned  to  empirical  science. 
But  this  science  can  never  discover  the  ultimate 
aource  and  design  of  all  things,  or  the  meana 
for  accomplishing  that  deeign.    **  The  design  of 
the  world  and  the  worth  of  each  individual  ob- 
ject in  the  world,  together  with  the  source  of 
the  world  as  learned  from  its  deeigns,  oan  be 
determined  only  by  revelation,  the  anl^eot  of 
which  theology  treate.**   Sdenoo  and  theology 
therefora  deal  with  entirdy  difliBrent  worlds. 
The  former  moves  in  the  sphere  of  the  empiri- 
cal, in  which  oasuality  rules  and  problems  of 
being  are  to  be  determined;  theology  moves  in 
the  world  of  dedgn.  and  its  problems  pertain 
to  values.    Theology  ia  consequently  to  avoid 
dl  aulitJecta  that  belong  to  metaphydcs,  such  aa 
questions  pertdning  to  the  being,  essence  and 
connection  of  supematurd  objects,  questions 
solvable  only  by  means  used  for  determining  the 
laws  applicable  to  the  extemd  world.  Ritschl, 
like  Schleiermacher,  seems  to  limit  the  revela- 
tion of  which  theology  treats  wholly  to  that 
given  in  the  person  of  Jeans.    The  Lord  ia,  in- 
deed, intimatdy  related  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ritschl  regarda 
the  O.  T.  any  more  than  he  does  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.,  as  giving  a  revelation.    "  Revelation 
is   thus   confined  to  this   one   person.   Jesua 
Ohriat"    Not  by  means  of  historicd  investi- 
gation do  we  leam  that  a  revelation  ia  given  in 
Him,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  assent  we  are 
obliged  to  give  to  the  contenta  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing.   Just  aa  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher,  the 
ground  of  certitude  is  in  experience.    Not  to 
feeling  however,  as  in  Schleiermacher'a  the- 
ology, but  to   the  will    the  revelation  must 
authenticate  itself.    This  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  revelation  is  foxmd.  above  all,  in  the 
mord  ideds  which  are  realised  in  Chriat  and 
also  in  those  who  yield  tbemsdves  to  this  reve- 
lation.   On  account  of  the  pow«T  ol  \^«  «ICD\sa\. 
ided  found  in  HUn,  one  \a  o\A\%«^  \o  TAt£n%- 
pinA  Ohriat.   The  oontMit  ot  tit^  'tvi«iiaMk»ii.N» 
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the  kingdom  of  Ood  founded  bj  Chriet    Who- 
ever is  willing  to  ecoept  thii  kingdom,  recog- 
nise! in  it  the  abeolnte  purpose  of  Qod  reepect- 
ing  this  world.    Thie  kingdom  ooneiete  of  the 
ooxnmnnion  of  those  whoee  conduct  ie  inspired 
by  the  pure  motive  of  ChriatiAn  love.     Ritechl 
pronounces  this  love   supernatural,  being   so 
difTerent  from  all  that  is  earthlj.     The  purpose 
of  Ood,  as  embodied  in  His  kingdom,  could  be 
revealed  to  man  only  by  a  human  being  who  be- 
came absorbed  by  this  purpose,  realised  in  him- 
self  the  absolute,  universal  love  for  mankind, 
and  recognized  the  establishment  of  this  king- 
dom as  his  mission  and  actually  established  the 
same.   The  believer  attains  perftetion  by  giving 
himself  to  this  kingdom  and  thus  becoming 
harmonised  with  the  purpose  of  God.    To  an 
individual  embodying  in  himself  the  love  pre- 
vailing in  this  kingdom  all  short-comings  will 
seem  as  nothing.    In  the  perfection  attained  in 
this  kingdom,  in  that  love  which  is  the  charao- 
teristio  mark  of  the  kingdom,  wo  find  the  basis 
for  the  certainty  of  salvation.    The  life  of  the 
believer  must  of  course  be  such  as  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  he  must  recognize  the  relation  he 
sustains  to  Ood.    Ood  himself  is  absolute  love; 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  divine  love  to  regard  the 
members  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  their  sin- 
fulness, as  Just,  and  to  grant  them  free  access 
to  Himself.     The  privilege  which  Ood   gives 
them  is  to  them  the  assurance  that  they  are  of 
supreme  worth  in  the  world,  and  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  their  good.    Nothing, 
not  even  death,  can  rob  them  of  assurance  of 
the  divine  goodness.    Their  ezi>erienoe  as  Ood's 
children  contains  the  evidence  that  Ood  accepts 
them;  it  is  thus  the  proof  of  their  redemption. 
Ood's  love  is  the  ground  of  justification.    **  The 
mediation  of  Christ  is  necessary  only  to  deprive 
the  sinner  of  his  mistrust  of  Ood."    Christ's 
life  and  death  are  evidences  to  us  that  for  Ood's 
children  the  wages  of  sin  is  no  longer  death. 
Ood  need  not  be  reconciled  to  man;  but  man 
must  learn  what  Ood  is  and  how  He  regards  the 
members  of  His  kingdom. 

Prof.  Schmidt  regards  these  and  other  views 
of  Bitschl  as  far  from  being  satisfiftctory.  If 
metaphysics  is  to  be  wholly  r^ected,  so  that  we 
must  refrain  from  all  questions  i>6rtaining  to 
beings  what  shall  we  say  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  Ood  T  Is  it  enough  to  affirm  that  Ood 
must  exist  because  man  finds  his  existence  so 
valuable  ?  This  theology  declares  that  Christ  is 
Ood  to  the  Church;  but  if  this  means  that  in 
Himself,  in  His  person.  He  is  Ood.  the  judg- 
ment is  metaphysical,  and  this  Bitschl  pro- 
nounces beyond  the  province  of  theology. 
Thus  he  denies  the  possiblity  of  determining 
anything  respecting  the  essence  or  nature  of 
Ood  and  Christ.  The  most  essential  problems 
are  therefore  left  in  the  dark.  A  follower  of 
Bitschl.  Oottschick.  in  Oiessen,  has  affirmed 
that  even  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after  His 
death,  permits  no  inference  respecting  the  his- 
tOTio  Ukct  ot  His  roHurrection.    It  is  evident 


that  Christian  fkith  esanot  dispense  with  meta- 
physics: problems  of  worth  or  valns  must  be 
supplemented  by  those  of  existence.  The  be- 
liever wants,  ilrst  of  all.  to  know  of  a  Qod  with 
whom  he  can  oommnne  and  whom  he  can  ad- 
dress as  dear  children  their  dear  Father.  '*  He 
cannot  live  without  certainty  respecting^,  this 
Ood  and  without  an  insist  into  his  relation  to 
this  world.**  Nor  can  he  be  satisfled  with 
Bitschl's  sharp  separation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  from  this  worid.     lUth  can  only  over> 

come  the  contradictions  between  the  natural 
and  the  ethical  if  it  can  be  assured  that  in  some 

¥  Dints  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
hat  the  conflict  of  religion  with  science  and 
philosophy  cannot  be  settled  by  ignoring  the 
latter  is  self-evident. 

With  all  avowed  respect  for  Scripture,  Bitschl 
has  introduced  interpretations  which  have  a 
strong  rationalistic  fUvor.    In  his  school  not 
only  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  Ood  has  been  so  far  removed  from 
individual  wants  and  considerations  that  He 
seems  to  be  the  Ood  of  deism.    Bitschl's  view, 
that  divine  blessings  came   to   the   believer 
through  the  Church,  not  to  him  directly  firom 
Ck>d.  cannot  satisfy  the  heart.  Divisions  lukve  al- 
ready  begun  in  the  school:  and  there  is  na 
doubt  tluU,  just  as  in  Schleiermacher's  school, 
there  were  tendencies  toward  orthodoxy  and 
toward   rationalism,  so   it  will  be  in  that  of 
BitachL    Bender,  of  Bonn,  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme left  and  has  landed  in  agnosticism.  Other 
members  of  the  school  have  become  more  posi- 
tive.   This  is  true  of  Kaftan,  Domer's  suoceS' 
sor  in  Berlin.     He  lays  an  emphasis  on  Christ's 
resurrection  which  implies  that  it  was  a  histanie 
fsct    Still  more  emphatic  is  the  declaration  of 
Haering.  of  Zurich,  respecting  tlu^  resurrection. 

The  author  of  the  article  thinks  tbat  the 
merit  of  Bitschl  conrists  in  the  fact  Uiat  he  has 
given  the  impulse  to  separate  from  theology  tXL 
tbat  has  no  significance  for  faith  and  to  avoid 
all  useless  controversy  with  other  departments 
of  thought.  Bveu  among  orthodox  theologhuas 
there  is  now  a  tendency  to  be  more  guarded  on 
points  which  cannot  be  determined  withcoi 
aids  foreign  to  theology.  But  an  absolute  sepa^ 
ation  between  theology  and  worldly  leamiag  Is 
not  possible.  Whoever  thinks  wants  to  harmon- 
ize his  faith  with  his  whole  stock  of  knowledgi^ 
without  regarding  that  faith  as  dependent  <m 
philosophy  or  historiography. 

So  far  our  author.  I  rsf^ud  his  crItioiBm  just 
The  fact  tlukt  this  theology  has  spread  so  rapid)^ 
is  no  evidence  that  its  principles  will  bear  the 
test  of  ages  and  will  prove  enduring.  The- 
ology should  be  freed  from  the  undue  inflnenes 
of  other  subjects;  bat  that  does  not  imply  a 
complete  separation.  There  is  muoh  in  Bitschl 
which  reminds  one  of  Kant's  distrust  of  meti^ 
physics,  and  also  of  his  efforts  to  reduce  re> 
ligion  to  morality.  Like  Herbart  and  Lotae, 
Bitschl  emphasiTOs  values  as  ruling  in  ethlcs» 
and  he  also  makes  them  the  ruling  factors  in. 
theology.  Instead  of  the  deep  Scriptural  view 
of  sin,  he  rather  regards  it  as  a  falling  behind 
the  divine  purpose,  mere  shortcoming.  The 
anguish  caused  by  sin  in  the  cases  of  Paul  and 
Luther  are  viewed  as  individual  instances,  not 
as  norms  of  general  experience.  That  Christie 
death  thus  loses  the  si^iificance  attached  to  it 
by  the  orthodox  is  evident.  Bat  this  theology 
must  be  viewed  as  still  in  a  state  of  ferment»> 
tion;  not  as  fixed,  but  as  in  a  process  of  becom- 
ing. Much  will,  no  doubt,  be  changed  in  the 
development  of  its  principles  and  through  the 
attacks  of  opponents:  what  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at 
present.  Its  rapid  spread  is  perhaps  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  unsettled  stiUe  or  theologiosL 
thought  in  Oermany  as  of  tills  merits  <n  ths 
principles  of  the  schooL 
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1— OK  THE  USE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  PULPIT. 
By  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

DiFFXRBNT  methods  of  preaching  have  been  practiced  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Churchy  and  each  has  been  illustrated  by  men  who  have  become 
famous  for  pulpit  power. 

The  first  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Extemporaneous, 
4dthough  it  does  not  answer  exactly  to  that  designation,  for  the  utter- 
ances of  those  who  follow  it  efficiently  are  not  unpremeditated,  but 
the  result  of  earnest  and  often  prolonged  study.  The  subject  is 
brooded  oyer  until  it  becomes  germinant.  Then  a  mode  of  treatment 
is  sketched  out,  a  definite  line  of  argument  or  order  of  thought  is  fixed 
upon;  pertinent  illustrations  suggest  themselves  and  are  noted  for  use 
at  appropriate  points,  and  so  step  by  step  the  path  is  **  blazed  "  on  and 
up  to  the  conclusion,  which  as  the  most  telling  part  of  the  discourse 
generally  receives  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  Then  the  preacher 
goes  to  the  pulpit  and  leaves  himself  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment, 
•quickened  and  f  ocussed  by  the  concentrating  influence  of  the  place,  and 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  language  which  he  shall  em- 
ploy. This  was  the  method  followed  by  the  great  preachers  of  the 
Reformation  epoch,  and  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  pulpit 
•orators.  Luther,  Latimer,  and  Enox  among  the  former;  Robert  Hall, 
Robertson,  of  Brighton,  Spurgeon,  and  McLaren  among  the  latter,  are 
q>ecimen8  of  its  excellence  and  power.  In  the  case  of  Robert  Hall, 
however,  the  preparation  often  extended  to  the  fixing  of  the  very  words 
upon  the  memory;  while  in  that  of  Robertson  the  writing  out  of  his 
discourses  after  they  had  been  delivered,  and  in  that  of  Spurgeon  the 
weekly  publication  of  his  sermons,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
the  revision  and  correction  of  the  stenographer's  reports,  furnished 
much  of  the  discipline  that  would  have  been  given  by  writing  before- 
hand, with  this  drawback,  that  the  faults,  if  there  ^ex^  ^xv^, ^«t^ xi^V> 
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discovered  until  after  they  had  been  committed;  though,  of  course^ 
the  caution  given  by  their  discovery  would  be  amply  available  for  the 
future. 

The  second  method  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Memoriter,  and 
consists  in  the  careful  preparation  of  a  written  discourse,  the  thorough 
committing  of  it  to  memory  and  the  recitation  of  it  by  the  preacher  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  some  of 
the  great  French  preachers — notably  by  Bourdalone,  of  whose  toil- 
some work  in  the  memorizing  of  his  sermons  Bungener  has  given  such 
a  vivid  portraiture  in  his  most  interesting  homiletic  story  entitled 
"  The  Preacher  and  the  King.'*  It  seems  to  have  been  adopted  also 
by  Bishop  Leighton,  and  it  was  commonly  practiced  until  within  a 
generation  or  two  by  the  ministers  of  the  Dissenting  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  would  appear  that  Whitefield  also  followed  it, 
for  one  who  knew  him  well  has  said,  that  a  sermon  never  came  to  \\a 
fullest  power  with  him  until  he  had  repeated  it  more  than  twenty 
times  and  had  it  thoroughly  and  verbally  at  his  command. 

The  third  method  is  preaching  from,  or,  as  I  rather  prefer  to  put  it — 
for  there  is  a  difference,  though  it  may  be  hard  to  define  it  in  words — 
preaching  through  a  manuscript.  The  sermon  is  thought  out  with 
care,  planned  with  deliberation,  and  written  with  precision,  and  the 
preacher,  after  having  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  hia 
manuscript,  takes  it  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  where,  fortified  and  sup- 
ported by  its  presence,  he  gives  through  its  assistance  his  message  to 
his  fellow  men.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by  most  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  former  times,  and  by  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  both  in  Scotland  and  New  England,  and  though  despite  its 
more  general  adoption  in  recent  days,  it  never  became  what  might  be 
called  popular  with  the  hearers,  and  in  Scotland  was  vehemently  ob- 
jected to,  yet  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Thomas 
Chalmers  and  Robert  S.  Candlish,  it  was  proved  to  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  mightiest  pulpit  efficiency. 

Now  in  putting  in  a  plea  for  the  third  of  these  methods  let  it  not  he 
supposed  that  I  undervalue  the  other  two,  or  that  I  think  it  the  best 
for  everybody,  because  I  have  myself  adopted  it.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  affirm  that  the  use  of  the  manuscript  is  absolutely  the  best  of 
the  three  methods,  far  less,  that  it  should  be  followed  by  every 
preacher.  My  own  belief  is  that  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit  is  largely 
independent  of  all  methods.  It  is  in  the  man,  and  every  real  man  will 
either  choose  or  make  his  own  method.  He  will  soon  find  out  what 
he,  personally,  can  do  best,  and  he  will  keep  himself  to  that,  laboring 
most  earnestly  to  make  himself  as  efficient  in  it  as  possible.  But  he 
will  never  think  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  rule  or  an  example  to  others, 
and  if  others  persist  in  taking  him  for  a  model  the  result  in  their  case 
will  most  likely  be  an  exaggeration  of  his  faults,  unrelieved  by  any  of 
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his  excellences.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  at  one  time  or  other  tried, 
more  or  less,  all  the  three  methods,  and  have  ultimately,  now  for  iEt 
score  of  years,  settled  on  that  which,  on  the  whole,  I  judge  to  be  the  best 
for  me  ;  but  this  article  is  neither  an  attack  on  the  methods  of  others, 
nor  a  vindication  of  my  own.  All  that  I  shall  do  will  be  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  the  manuscript  and 
to  give  some  hints  as  to  how  it  may  be  most  effectively  employed. 
But  ^Met  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind";  let  each 
preacher  follow  his  own  method,  if  it  be  indeed,  his  own,  and  let  him 
take  for  his  comfort  the  truth  which  the  whole  history  of  the  pulpit 
at  once  illustrates  and  confirms — that  pulpit  efficiency  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  method.  There  have  been  great  preachers  in  all  methods, 
for  the  efficiency  is  in  the  man.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  effiores- 
cence  of  character,  and  when  we  keep  that  in  mind  we  shall  come  to 
see  that  in  preaching,  as  in  living,  character  is  the  main  thing,  and  will 
always  force  itself  to  the  front. 

Having  thus,  as  I  trust,  made  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
or  be  held  as  advocating  as  binding  upon  all,  that  which  I  mean  only 
to  vindicate  as  having  as  good  a  right  to  be  used  by  those  who  find  it 
for  them  to  be  the  most  effective,  as  either  of  the  other  two  methods 
has  to  be  employed  by  those  who  find  it  most  conducive  to  their  use- 
fulness. ^'JLet  not  him  that  useth  the  manuscript  despise  him  that 
useth  it  not;  and  let  not  him  that  useth  it  not  judge  him  that  useth 
it;  for  God  hath  received  him."  That  is  my  creed  on  the  subject, 
and  here  too  is  the  determining  element — "  whether  the  manuscript  is 
used  or  not,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  A  discussion  earned  on  in 
this  spirit  and  with  this  determination  can  do  harm  to  none,  and  may 
be  helpful  to  not  a  few. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  the  manu- 
script, I  name  the  fact,  that  it  ensures  that  there  shall  be  a  manuscript 
to  use.  This,  of  course,  is  secured  just  as  thoroughly  in  the  memoriter 
method,  but  few  now,  I  believe,  practice  that,  and  therefore  it  may  fairly 
enough  be  set  down  here  as  one  of  the  benefits  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  which  we  are  to  speak.  "  Writing,"  says  Bacon,  "  maketh  an 
exact  man,"  and  nothing  else  will  produce  that  effect,  either  so  easily 
or  so  effectually.  But  it  is  necessary  that  a  preacher  should  be  exact 
in  his  statements,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  written.  The  pen 
is  a  marvellous  crystallizer  of  thought.  What  before  was  nebulous 
and  vague  takes  definite  shape  when  you  begin  to  write.  The  effort 
of  composition  checks  diffuseness,  and  the  sight  of  what  one  has  written 
contributes  to  consecutiveness,  so  that  every  sentence  comes  to  be  a 
distinct  step  forward,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sermon  acquires 
a  distinct  unity  altogether  different  from  the  abrupt,  jerky,  dis- 
connectedness which  so  often  makes  a  discourse  resemble  a  bi^oj^  ol 
stones  promiscuously  thrown  together,  ratheT    tYiaiv  a  xXiOtovi^cX^ 
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planned  and  well-built  house.  Besides  these  things  the  written  prepa- 
ration of  a  sermon  enables  the  preacher  to  give  to  each  section  of  it 
its  proper  proportion,  and  saves  him  from  running  into  inordinate 
length.  Moreover,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  at  least,  some  amount  of 
thought  and  study,  has  been  given  to  its  production,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  that  I  have  known  congregations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  whose  members  were  always  relieved  when  they  saw 
the  preacher  lay  a  manuscript  before  him  on  the  open  Bible.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  extempore  writing,  as  well 
as  extempore  speaking.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  de- 
gree of  extemporaneousness  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
and  then  in  the  case  of  the  writing,  that  which  has,  it  may  be,  been  too 
hastily  dashed  off  on  the  paper  over  night  is  always  subject  to  the 
calmer  revision  and  correction  of  the  morning,  so  that  all  crudities 
may  be  ripened,  and  all  questionable  things  removed  before  the  actual 
deliveiy.  Here  is  a  grand  safeguard  against  rashness  of  speech.  In 
the  heat  of  unpremeditated,  or  rather  let  me  say  unwritten,  speech,  one 
is  apt  to  say  some  things  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  weighed,  and  eo 
to  commit  himself  to  views  which,  on  maturer  thought,  he  cannot 
maintain.  But  if  the  discourse  had  been  written  that  danger  would 
have  been  avoided,  for  then  there  would  have  been  time  to  discover 
the  error,  and  the  opinions  would  either  have  been  kept  back  altogether 
or  would  have  been  properly  guarded  and  balanced.  This  advantage 
of  the  manuscript  is  so  apparent  that  even  those  who  are  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  method  of  free  speech  betake  themselves  to  it  on  im- 
portant occasions.  Thus  Mr.  Blaine,  who  recently  spoke  so  strongly 
to  the  Boston  Congregationalists  against  the  reading  of  sermons,  de- 
livered his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Garfield  from  a  carefully  prepared  manu- 
script; and  Dr.  Storrs,  who  is  peerless  as  an  extempore  preacher,  and 
rarely  has  even  a  note  before  him,  read  his  great  discourse  on  missions 
at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  Board,  and  his  mag- 
nificent oration  at  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Whenever, 
therefore,  accuracy  of  statement  is  demanded  (and  where  is  it  more 
needed  than  in  a  sermon  ?)  a  written  di8coui*se,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  themselves  among  the  best  extemporizers,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Not  to  be  forgotten,  either,  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  manuscript 
in  preaching  is  a  great  relief  from  nervousness.  And  here  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  nervousness  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  a  feeling  of  ex- 
citement there,  which  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  and  which, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  even  a  manuscript  will  not  remove.  I  refer 
rather  to  the  nervousness  which  is  connected  with  the  anticipation  of 
preaching,  and  also  with  the  afterthought  consequent  upon  preaching. 
Men  are  variously  constituted  in  regard  to  these  things,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  one  preacher  maybe  quite  diffe^t^iit.  from  those  of  another,  bat 
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many  will  Bjmpatliise  with  Angell  James,  who  on  being  remonstrated 
with  for  having  determined  to  read  his  sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  replied:  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is;  if  I  preach  with- 
out reading  I  shall  be  miserable  for  three  weeks — miserable  till  I  am 
in  the  pnlpit;  if  I  read,  I  shall  be  quite  happy  till  I  begin  to  preach, 
though  I  shall  be  miserable  till  I  finish/'  My  own  experience  of  the 
extemporaneous  method  has  not  been  large,  but  usually  it  has  cost  me 
the  sleep  of  the  night  preceding  the  Lord's  Day,  while  I  lay  trying 
to  fix  what  I  would  say;  and  also  that  of  the  night  following,  while  I 
lay  npbraiding  myself  for  having  said  some  things  that  I  should  not 
have  said,  and  for  having  omitted  to  say  many  things  that  I  deter- 
mined to  say,  and  ought  to  have  said.  For  myself  I  could  not  endure 
such  weekly  misery;  and  therefore,  at  whatsoever  sacrifice,  I  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  some  other  mode.  Then  when  I  had  entered  upon 
my  present  practice  I  found  not  only  that  I  was  relieved  from  all  such 
nervousness,  but  also  that  I  was  able  to  concentrate  myself  on  the  de- 
votional parts  of  the  public  service,  as  I  had  never  done  before,  and 
that  has  been  an  inestimable  benefit.  If  it  be  that  the  prayers  of  some 
ministers  are  bald  and  barren,  may  not  the  reason  be  that  their  minds 
are  divided  between  thoughts  on  the  petitions  which  they  are  offering 
and  on  the  sermon  which  they  are  to  preach,  and  would  not  that  be 
cured  if  they  knew  that  they  had  with  them  a  carefully  prepared  dis- 
course, about  which  now  they  need  have  no  anxiety  ?  That  I  know 
has  been  the  experience  of  not  a  few  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
upon  the  subject. 

But  all  this  time  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  manuscript, 
not  of  the  abusd  of  it;  for  it  may  be  abused,  and  it  always  will  be  abused 
if  the  mere  having  of  it  before  one  is  relied  on,  and  if  no  means  are 
taken  by  the  preacher  to  train  himself  to  effectiveness  in  giving  his 
message  from  it.  He  must  not  be  so  chained  to  it  that  he  cannot 
look  upon  his  audience.  He  must  not  bury  his  face  in  it,  and  stum- 
ble, and  blunder,  and  flounder  through  it,  tossing  one  torn  leaf  aside 
after  another  in  dreary  search  for  the  next  page  until  he  and  all  his 
hearers  are  alike  disgusted.  But  he  must  take  all  proper  measures 
to  secure  that  he  may  read  with  fluency  and  force.  He  must  have 
a  manuscript  that  will  open  easily,  and  that  he  can  read  consecutively. 
The  leaves  must  not  be  '*  sybiline  "  in  their  looseness.  The  discourse 
must  not  be  written  upon  ^'  scraps."  Let  him  take  paper  of  the  quarto 
size,  in  its  ordinary  packages  of  twelve  sheets,  and  use  as  many  sheets 
as  he  finds  needful,  writing  on  both  sides,  and  let  him  stitch  them 
together  like  a  common  copy-book  after  he  has  finished.  Such  a  manu- 
script will  open  more  thoroughly  than  any  other,  while  the  leaves  will 
turn  more  easily  than  those,  so  popular  among  many,  that  are  strung  to- 
gether through  eye-holes  ^'  punched  "  for  the  purpose.  In  following 
this  plan  there  may  be  a  little  inconvenience,  caused \>^\i2iiVY[i^\x^\&^N^ 
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the  third  and  fourth  pages  of  each  sheet  blank  until  the  middle  of  the 
discourse  is  reached,  and  then  having  to  go  back  and  take  each  up  in 
reverse  order  until  the  whole  are  covered,  but  the  resultant  comfort  is 
worth  the  additional  trouble.  Occasionally,  too,  some  paper  will  be 
wasted  through  changes  that  will  inevitably  suggest  themselves,  and 
compel  themselves  to  be  made,  and  it  will  be  harder  to  make  these  under 
such  a  system  than  when  one  is  writing  merely  on  half  sheets.  But 
each  must  do  here  also  what  he  can  do  best. 

Then  the  writing  must  be  large  and  legible.  It  is  here  most  preach- 
ers go  wrong.  They  have  been  accustomed,  in  taking  notes  during 
their  seminary  and  college  courses,  to  write  a  minute  hand,  and  they 
keep  that  up  in  the  pastorate.  When  I  look  at  my  early  manuscripts 
now  it  seems  almost  as  if  I  required  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  to 
read  them,  for  they  have  46  lines  on  an  octavo  page,  and  an  average 
of  14  words  in  a  line.  Very  evidently  such  a  manuscript  would  be 
fatal  to  effective  reading.  A  good  large  round  hand  and  good  jet  black 
ink  (if  we  only  kneW\ where  to  get  it),  are  here  indispensable.  Deeper 
distinctiveness  too  is  given  by  underscoring.  I  found  out  that  by  acci- 
dent, and  now  my  manuscript  is  almost  entirely  marked  in  that  way, 
not  for  emphasis,  but  that  I  may  see  the  words  more  clearly.  Let  any 
one  write  for  himself  on  paper  similarly  ruled,  the  same  sentences  in 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  hand,  let  him  underscore  every  line  in 
the  one,  and  leave  the  other  just  as  he  wrote  it,  then  let  him  compare 
the  two,  and  I  think  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  between 
them  in  the  matter  of  distinctness.  Then  let  the  preacher  thoroughly 
familiarize  himself  with  his  manuscript,  going  over  it  with  earnest  at- 
tention, and  seeking  to  fill  and  fire  his  heart  with  his  theme,  and  after 
all  that,  I  venture  to  say  that  he  will  find  his  paper  a  help  to  him  and 
not  a  hindrance  in  the  preaching  of  the  word.  I  spend  now  in  the  un- 
derscoring  of  my  manuscript  and  in  its  earnest  study  almost  as  much 
time  as  I  used  to  require  long  ago  for  the  committing  of  a  sermon  to 
memory,  and  every  time  I  preach  a  discourse  which  I  have  formerly 
delivered,  I  devote  an  equal  time— often  a  longer  time — to  the  filling 
of  my  soul  with  its  spirit,  purpose  and  illustrations. 

Finally,  let  the  preacher  look  well  to  the  light  in  the  pulpit  and  its 
proper  arrangement  for  his  purpose.  The  poorer  the  light  the  shorter 
the  chain  of  the  man  who  uses  a  manuscript;  but  if  his  light  be  all  it 
should  be,  if  his  manuscript  has  been  properly  prepared;  if  he  has 
given  enough  of  study  to  it  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  contents, 
and  above  all,  if  he  has  taken  hold  of  that  Divine  Strength  which  is 
ever  available  for  all  Grod's  servants,  he  will  be  able  to  use  a  manu- 
script so  as  to  have  all  the  advantages  which  it  gives,  without  any  of 
the  disadvantages  that  are  supposed  to  be  entailed  by  it 

But  if  a  sermon  is  so  prepared,  will  it  not  almost  inevitably  degen- 
erate into  an  essay  ?  and  is  not  that  the  reason  why  so  many  pulpit 
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discourses  nowadays  are  little  better  than  essays  ?  Concerning  the 
latter  question  I  cannot  speak,  bat  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned, 
I  should  reply,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sermon  becoming  an  essay 
provided  while  he  is  writing  it  the  preacher  will  keep  his  audience 
before  the  eye  of  his  imagination.  To  secure  that,  Guthrie,  who 
preached  memoriter,  used  to  write  his  sermons,  as  it  were,  to  his  own 
dictation,  delivering  them  all  the  time.  That  may  be  a  cumbrous  way 
of  doing,  but  whatever  device  be  adopted,  or  whether  any  device  be 
adopted  or  not  for  the  purpose,  the  sermon  writer  must  have  his  audi- 
-ence  constantly  in  mind,  and  when  he  has  that  his  style  will  be  what  is 
called  a  ^'  spoken  style,'*  and  will  be  addressed  to  the  ear,  rather  than 
that  of  an  essay,  which  is  addressed  to  the  eye.  Above  all,  he  must  have 
the  burning  heart  in  the  pulpit,  and  if  he  have  that,  before  he  has  got 
to  the  bottom  of  his  first  page  nine-tenths  of  his  audience  will  have 
lost  all  perception  of  his  manuscript  in  their  attention  to  the  truth 
which  he  is  uttering. 

"We  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  manuscript  by  every  preacher, 
or  for  all  occasions,  and,  indeed,  for  evangelistic  purposes  we  should 
recommend  the  extemporaneous  method,  but  we  have  a  firm  belief 
that  the  plan  of  which  we  have  been  writing  is  that  in  which  the  aver- 
age minister  will  make  the  fewest  failures  and  do  the  largest  amount 
of  good. 


n.— APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

HOW  SHALL  OUB  CITIES  BE  EVANGELIZED? 

NO.  III. 
By  Georgb  p.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  problem  of  City  Evangelization  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late;  but  while  there  is  more  or  less  anxious  thought  about  the  matter 
there  seems  to  be  no  practical  move  in  that  direction.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  our  present  methods  are  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  Christian  Church  has  outgrown  its  old  harness,  and  is 
-only  hampered  and  hindered  in  trying  to  do  her  larger  work  by  the 
methods  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  growth  of  cities  has  been  so 
rapid,  and  the  momentum  of  life  so  accelerated  in  every  department 
that,  even  if  we  had  not  ourselves  outgrown  our  methods,  the 
demands  which  the  times  and  the  altered  circumstances  make  upon  us 
are  so  great,  that  we  must  readjust  ourselves  and  our  methods  of  work 
to  these  new  conditions.  The  merchant  of  to-day  could  not  survive,  if 
he  clung  to  the  methods  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  would  be  as  surely 
driven  to  the  wall  as  the  Church  is  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  ad- 
vancing hosts  of  modern  city  population,  over  whom  we  are  not  only 
not  exercising  any  appreciable  influence,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  seriously  affecting  our  position  as  an  aggressive  mortA.  2Ai^  ^^^yyvv 
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ual  power.  If  "eternal  vigilance'*  was  the  "price  of  liberty  "  in  the- 
days  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  "  incessant  agitation  "  of  this  ques- 
tion must  be  the  price  of  success  in  this  work.  If  the  average  sleepy 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  are  content  to  go  their  Sabbath-day 
rounds  still  crying  their  monotonous  "  All's  well/'  it  should  not  deter 
others  who  are  alive  to  the  peril  we  are  in,  or  to  the  resposibility 
resting  upon  us,  from  crying  out,  "  Awake,  awake!  Put  on  strength^ 
O  daughter  of  Zion,"  and  go  forth  to  your  Gk>d-appointed  task  of 
giving  the  Grospel  and  the  witness  of  Jesus  to  the  thousands  of  un- 
churched and  unevangelized  people  within  sound  of  our  voices  and 
within  reach  of  our  churches,  who  yet  never  hear  the  one  nor  enter 
into  the  gates  of  the  other. 

I.  What  is  Evangelization  ?  By  evangelization  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  conversion  of  men,  though  evangelization  looks  to- 
ward  their  conversion.  "  Gro  and  make  disciples,"  is  indeed  one  form 
of  the  commission ;  but  "  Go  preach  my  Qospel  to  every  creature,"  is 
the  broad  command.  This  is  to  evangelize:  to  preach  the  Gotpelof 
the  Son  of  God  to  every  creature^  and  do  what  lies  within  our  power 
to  effect  their  conversion  to  God.  We  may  not  hope  to  see  the  whole 
city  converted,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  whole  city  and  the 
whole  world  is  evangelized;  that  is,  that  all  men  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  grace  of  God  brought  to  them.  Nor  must  we  be  content  to 
give  them  the  privilege  of  coming  to  us  in  order  that  they  may  hear; 
it  is  our  business  to  "  go  "  to  them.  Sinners  do  not  by  their  own  in- 
tention seek  after  God;  it  is,  therefore,  our  business  to  seek  after 
them;  nor  are  we  to  be  content  to  preach  to  them  once,  but  again 
and  again,  so  long  as  they  ai*e  still  unsaved  and  we  have  the  means  of 
preaching  the  good  news  to  them,  warning,  exhorting,  and  entreating 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  No  one  will  venture  to  say  that- 
in  the  sense  of  "  continuing  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,"  as  Paul 
did, "  warning  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears,"  we  are  evangeliz- 
ing our  cities,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  our  country. 

II.  OuB  Responsibility.  So  long  as  the  present  dispensation  of 
grace  endures  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  continues.  The  work  of  city  evangelization  is  no  small 
part  of  that  work ;  indeed  it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
problem.  Our  business  is  not  simply  to  preserve  a  witness  for  Christ 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  few  churches  in  the  cities — ^namely,  for  the- 
benefit  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  them  either  from  personal  or  social 
considerations;  but  it  is  to  continue  the  active  and  aggressive  work 
of  evangelization  among  all  the  people.  If  we  would  find  an  example^ 
for  the  manner  in  which  our  work  is  to  be  done,  we  need  only  to- 
study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  note  how  those  early  disciples- 
gave  themselves  to  the  work.  It  may  be  urged,  and  indeed  is  nrgeil,. 
that  the  conditions  of  the  world  are  different  now.    That  there  is  not 
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the  same  argent  neoessity  for  a  coDstant  day-and-night-with-tears 
erangelization  as  there  was  when  the  apostles  first  went  to  the  heathen 
cities  with  the  storj  of  '^  Jesus  and  the  resurrection '*;  that  Christian- 
ity has  become  established  ;  that  all  men  are  informed  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gkispel,  and  they  may  come  to  Christ  if  they  wilL  No 
greater  fallacy  than  this  could  possibly  exist.  Unless  the  genius  of 
Christianity  has  changed;  unless  the  compassion  of  Christ  has  ceased 
to  yearn  over  men;  unless  the  Holy  Spirit's  commission  to  convince 
men  of  '^sin,  of  righteousness,  and  judgment"  has  been  revoked; 
unless  the  souls  of  men  have  ceased  to  be  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God;  unless  the  atonement  of  Jesus  has  been  exhausted;  unless 
indeed  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  has  broken  down  or  become 
decrepit  and  worn  out,  then  the  responsibility  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  to  do  it  aggressively,  continuously,  and  with 
spiritual  fervor  and  compassionate  entreaty,  has  not  ceased.  Our  cities 
are  larger  and  even  more  sinful  than  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  within  whose  boundaries  the  apostles  began  their  work  for 
Christ  and  the  souls  of  men.  They  are  not  pagan  in  the  sense  that 
those  cities  were,  but  they  are  opposed  to  Gk>d  as  really  as  they;  they 
are  infidel  in  an  hundred  ways;  skepticism  in  a  hundred  forms  is  rife; 
atheism  is  practical  and  outspoken;  many  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
a  wide-spread  relapse  from  the  traditional  faith  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  tendency  toward  a  heathen  condition  of  thought.  The 
cultivated  agnostic  is  more  atheistical  than  the  Athenians  who  erected 
an  altar  to  the  "unknown  Gk)d."  They  simply  said  "unknown," 
while  our  modems  say  "  unknowable."  The  semi-communistic  socie- 
ties of  laboring  men,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  foreign 
atheists  and  socialists,  are  falling  away  from  all  faith  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  resorting  to  the  barbaric  principles  and  practices  of 
the  race  before  the  flood,  when  violence  filled  the  earth.  The  modern 
doctrine  of  community  of  land  is  a  step  4)ack ward  even  from  ancient 
paganism.  The  grasping  selfishness  of  rich  corporations  and  mon- 
opolies, who  oppress  the  poor,  and  fear  not  God,  neither  regard  man, 
and  are  as  far  away  from  God  as  the  representatives  of  the  worst 
forms  of  socialistic  atheism;  the  worldliness  and  wickedness  which  per- 
vade the  highest  circles  of  society  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  world; 
the  mad  craze  after  mere  dissipation  in  all  its  forms;  the  enor- 
mous and  growing  power  of  the  liquor  interest  (with  its  twenty  thou- 
sand saloons  in  and  about  New  York)  which  practically  controls  both 
our  great  political  parties;  the  corruption  of  our  city  governments,  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice;  the  degradation  of  the 
poor;  the  indiscriminate  herding  of  men  and  women  without  regard 
to  the  marriage  relation,  as  in  many  of  our  tenement  districts;  the 
Mgry  cry  of  many  of  the  poor  who  have  in  vain  struggled  against 
the  increasing  strength  and  greed  of  the  rich  cor^t«L\.\OTi%  «sA\Xi^ 
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grinding  wage  policy  of  their  employers;  the  despair  of  men  who  have 
recently  said  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the  poor  man  in  New  York  to  ^  see 
every  second  son  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  or  the  penitentiary,  and 
every  second  daughter  in  a  brothel " — all  tell  the  story  of  the  need  of 
an  aggressive^  wami-heartedy  and  compassionate  spirit  of  evangeUzO' 
lion  in  our  cities.  If  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  evangelizatioD, 
and  the  same  rcRponsibility  resting  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ  to-day 
as  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  who  will  tell  us  when  that  responsi- 
bility began  to  be  taken  off  from  us,  and  when  that  need  began  to 
cease  calling  upon  us  and  all  that  is  within  us,  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  ? 

III.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Church.  It  may  seem  a  hard 
and  uncharitable  thing  to  say,  but  the  truth  remains,  that  the  Church 
is  either  ignorantly  or  criminaUy  indifferent  to  this  condition  of 
things,  and  to  her  responsibility  in  connection  with  it.  A  survey  of  the 
churches  in  New  York  City  will  tell  the  story.  In  the  upper  regions 
of  New  York,  huddled  together  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other, 
arc  a  score  or  more  splendid  Protestant  cathedrals,  representing  mill- 
ions of  money,  toward  which,  on  Sunday  mornings,  the  fashionable 
world  of  our  Gotham  wends  its  way  to  worship  God  "  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,"  and  to  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  other  people,  poor 
and  compelled  to  live  on  the  back  streets.  Seven-tenths  of  all  the 
wealth  and  the  available  resources,  personal  and  material,  of  the 
Church  are  lavished  upon  less  than  three-tenths  of  the  people,  and 
they  the  favored  better  classes  (so-called).  There  are  churches  among 
the  denser  populations  and  more  crowded  portions  of  the  city,  but 
they,  are,  as  a  rule,  struggling  for  existence,  rather  than  waging  ag- 
gressive warfare  against  sin  and  misery,  and  conducting  vigorous 
campaigns  against  unbelief  and  indifference.  The  ratio  of  church- 
going  population  is  steadily  decreasing  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
the  city's  growth.  Only  one  out  of  sixteen  of  the  population  of 
London  are  regular  church  goers,  and  the  proportion  is  still  less 
in  New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  the  churches  which  we  already 
have  are  not  now,  on  an  average,  more  than  half  filled.  This  does 
not  argue  that  we  have  enough  or  too  many  churches,  but  that  &e 
Church  has  lost  her  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people,  either 
through  a  loss  of  evangelistic  spirit,  or  through  a  world-spirit  which 
seeks  after  something  beside  spiritual  results.  Is  it  not  becaase 
the  Church  is  busy  with  herself  and  not  with  her  heaven-appointed 
work  ? 

It  is  said  again  that  there  are  many  missions  and  numerous  city 
missionaries  supported  by  the  churches  of  New  York.  This  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  feeble  and  power- 
less. Being  the  offspring  of  a  worldly,  ease-loving  Church,  they  can- 
not themselves  become  spiritually  strong.     They  were  planted  with  a 
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blight  upon  them,  and  they  grow  with  paralysis  in  their  very  con- 
stitQtion.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  so 
few  that  they  only  serve  to  make  the  general  truth  of  our  statement 
most  painfully  apparent.  Israel's  apostacy  began  when  she  made 
affluiity  with  the  people  of  the  land  and  confessed  that  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  drive  them  out.  The  Church's  apostacy  begins  at 
the  same  point.  Whenever  the  Church  makes  affinity  with  the  world 
imd  becomes  a  respecter  of  personSi  going  after  one  class  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other,  and  confesses,  either  by  declaration  or  action, 
that  she  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  evangelizing  the  world,  her  power 
is  gone  and  she  must  from  that  point  decline. 

IV.  Nbw  Msthods  Necessaby.  It  goes  without  saying  that  new 
methods  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  Church  has  not  a  new  purpose — if, 
in  fact,  there  is  not  a  revived  of  apostolic  purpose  and  aim  in  both 
the  ministry  and  laity  of  the  Church.  Assuming,  however,  that  there 
is  an  earnest  and  conscientious  desire  to  evangelize  the  cities  and 
other  large  centres  of  population,  what  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  end?  It  is  evident  that  our  present 
methods  are  not  adequate  to  the  work.  At  the  risk  of  saying  over  in 
substance  what  I  have  said  recently  elsewhere,*  I  venture  to  suggest 
the  following: 

1.-  JTiere  must  be  some  concert  of  action  among  the  churches.  At 
present  each  denomination  is  working  apart  from  every  other  sect  of 
the  Church.  There  is  comparative  good  feeling  and  fellowship 
among  the  leading  Protestant  sects;  at  least  the  age  of  bitter  and 
acrimonious  discussion  is  past,  and  we  are  all  disposed  to  recognize 
-each  other  as  being  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  with  allowable  dif- 
ferences of  judgment  as  to  the  best  forms  of  church  government. 
Thb  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  relations  of  the  sects  to  each  other 
fifty  years  ago.  Practically,  however,  this  better  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  Christian  union  is  one  of  sentiment  only.  No  substantial  prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  unity  of  purpose  and  concert  of  action  in 
the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  nor  indeed  in  the  work  of 
-evangelizing  the  cities.  The  various  city  missionary  societies,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  contributions  from  churches  of  different  de- 
nominations, can  scarcely  be  said  to  meet  the  emergency,  or  to  have 
risen  to  the  great  occasion.  They  are  not  looked  upon,  except  in  a 
remote  and  incidental  way,  as  doing  a  part  of  our  church  work. 
They  are  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors,  and  the 
<ihurches'  responsibility  ends  with  a  small  contribution  each  year  to- 
ward the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  the  Bible 
readers,  and  visiting  missionaries.  What  is  needed  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  City  Evangelical  AlliancCy  composed  of  ministerial 

*  **  ETAMOXUZAnoN,**  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Coanoil  of  Congregational 
oburahes  at  Chioago,  Oct  17, 1886. 
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and  lay  representatives  from  all  the  ohurches,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  fraternal  relation  and  the  mere  discussion  of  interesting 
questions,  but  for  the  avowed  object  of  projecting  and  carrying  for- 
ward practical  methods  of  evangelization,  and  arranging  all  matters 
of  comity  between  the  churches  growing  out  of  such  a  work. 

The  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  mutual  understanding 
and  arrangement  between  business  men  representing  the  same  in- 
terests.    The  stock,  grain,  cotton,  mining,  banking,  and  other  great 
business  interests  have  their  exchanges,  and  the  general  oommennal 
interests  of  the  city  are  overlooked  largely  by  means  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    These  exchanges  and  chambers  do  not  interfere  with 
the  individual  interests  of  the  various  houses  and  trades  represented^ 
but  they  assist  all  in  doing  the  common  work  in  which   they  are^ 
engaged.    The  churches  of  Christ  are  more  nearly  allied  to  eaeh 
other  than  are  merchants,  brokers,  or  railroads,  and  their  work  is  iden- 
tical   The  prosperity  of  one  is  the  wealth  of  all,  the  success  of  one  i& 
the  triumph  of  all     Such  an  alliance  properly  carried  forward  would 
make  the  churches  intelligently  acquainted  with  each  other  and  their 
work,  would  prevent  (through  ignorance  or  strife)  one  church  over- 
lapping on  the  legitimate  territory  of  another,  and  would  asdst  in  a 
more  wise  and  proper  distribution  of  the  Christian  forees  and  means 
throughout  the  city.    I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  an 
absolute  check  on  the  selfishness  and  pride  of  many  churqhes  who 
seek  only  their  own  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else's  good;  but  it 
would  be  a  check,  and  would,  in  time,  tend  to  correct  most  of  the 
evils  incident  to  the  practical  non-intercourse  and  isolation  of  the 
churches.     It  would  develop  a  new  and  unwonted  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Church;  it  would  be  a  bureau  of  information;  it  would  be  a 
hot-bed  in  which  many  wise  and  vigorous  plans  for  successful,  and 
aggressive  work  would  be  started,  to  be  taken  up,  transplanted,  and 
worked  out  by  several  churches.     It  would  be  the  common  centre 
where  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  cause  of  Christ  could  be  brought 
and  discussed  from  the  most  catholic  point  of  view.     In  a  word,  it 
would  be  a  Church  Exchange. 

2.  T?ie  cities  must  be  divided  into  parishes.  The  parish  system  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  in  many  respects  most  admirable.  If  we 
might,  in  common,  adopt  some  method  by  which  every  portion 
of  the  city  were  brought  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  city  evangelization  would  be  overcome.  As  it  is  now, 
there  are  vast  masses  of  people  who  are  practically  given  over  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  with  nobody  to  care  for  their  sonhL 
The  small  mission  chapel,  or  the  occasional  visits  of  a  city  missionaiy 
among  the  people  make  almost  no  impression  upon  these  communities 
— these  cities  within  the  city.  Of  course.  Church  work  in  these  n^- 
lected  districts  is  not  attractive,  if  looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of 
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the  worldly  ohurch;  but  if  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
miflsionary  Church — ^the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ — ^then  they  are 
Bxaotly  the  places  where  we  ought  to  covet  to  go, 

**  Not  for  ease  or  worldly  pleasure, " 

but  for  service  and  for  souls. 

The  city  once  carefully  districted  or  divided  into  parishes,  the  occu- 
pation and  cultivation  of  these  districts  could  be  apportioned  through 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  City  Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  vari- 
ous churches  or  denominations,  which  would  in  turn  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  and  thorough  evangelization  of  the  parishes  or 
districts  assigned  to  or  chosen  by  theuL  Of  course  there  would  occur 
some  difficulties  and,  perhaps,  frictions,  in  adjusting  these  details,  but 
if  our  hearts  are  set  on  the  evangelization  of  the  people,  and  not  on 
mere  denominational  or  local  church  advantage,  these  things  would  in 
time  give  place  to  higher  interests  and  to  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

8.  A  better  and  abler  class  of  ministers  must  be  assigned  to  work  in 
tks  neglected  portions  of  the  city.  The  rule  with  us  now  is,  that  all 
the  so-called  best  preachers  are  chosen  by  the  rich  up-town  churches, 
and  the  less  able  and  less  desirable  men,  whom  the  churches  do  not 
eall  to  the  pastorate,  are  given  such  city  mission  work  as  the  City 
Mission  Societies  and  individual  church  mission  enterprises  may  have 
to  give.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  we  have  a 
few  men,  the  peers  of  the  best  and  ablest  in  the  ministry,  who,  for 
Christ's  sake,  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  neglected.  Conspicuous  among  such 
men  in  New  York  are  Brethren  Schauffler  and  Judson. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  Church  of  God  in  our  cities  takes  • 
up  this  work  in  earnest,  a  call  will  be  made  for  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est of  our  young  men  to  give  themselves  to  this  ministry.  In  the  past, 
and  more  and  more  in  the  present,  it  is  coming  to  be  felt,  that  in  for- 
eign mission  work,  the  very  best,  the  most  gifted,  as  well  as  the  most 
consecrated  men  are  needed.  Nobody  thinks  it  is  a  st^  down  in  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  go  to  India,  to  China,  to  Japan, 
or  to  Africa  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  to  the  most  refined  or  the 
most  degraded  pagans  of  the  heathen  world.  The  time  was  when  our 
New  West  was  practically  saved  by  the  enthusiasm  which  called  out; 
the  Dakota  Band  and  their  successors  to  the  Home  Mission  fields  on 
the  frontiers.  The  time  must  come  when  the  brightest  and  best  will 
count  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of 
God  in  these  great  cities;  not  in  the  so-called  high  places  of  the 
world,  but  in  **  the  high  and  lofty  places  "  among  the  lowly  and  the 
neglected,  the  outcast  and  the  poverty-stricken*  Here,  no  doubt,  the 
minister  will  find  hard  and  even  unpleasant  work;  he  will  miss  the 
iiner  social  surroundings,  and  the  elevating  {^  wot\d\7  vcAlxi^xlq^s^  ^^ 
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*'  good  society/'  but  he  will  find  compensations  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  conscioasness.  that  he  is 
treading  the  path  his  Master  trod  before  him,  and  is  walking  and 
working  in  the  way  and  among  the  class  of  people  that  the  great 
apoHtle  to  the  Gentiles  mainly  wrought  with. 

That  this  class  of  people  can  be  reached  and  gathered  into  the 
C'hurch  of  God  is  witnessed  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Schauffler  and  Dr. 
Jiulson.  The  Cremome  Garden  Mission  of  Jerry  McAnley  is  a  stand* 
ing  testimony  as  to  what  can  be  done  among  the  degraded  and  neg- 
lected masses  where  there  is  a  consecrated  will  to  do  God's  work 
among  that  class.  Here  is  a  mission  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  sur- 
rounded by  theatres,  saloons,  and  houses  of  ill  repute,  that  is  crowded 
to  the  doors  every  night,  and  has  been  for  years,  by  an  eager  multi* 
tude  of  weary  and  hardened  sinners  who  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  love  of 
Grod,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  the  "  rest  that  remaineth."  There 
is  no  earthly  or  heavenly  reason,  except  the  apathy  and  sinful  neglect 
of  the  churches,why  there  are  not  five  hundred  such  places  in  New  York 

We  are  lamenting  the  lack  of  ministers  and  the  disinclination  of 
able  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  reason  for  this  is  partly 
owing  to  our  present  unscriptural  and  unchristian  methods.  The 
ministry  is  now  largely  a  profession  in  which  there  is  only  room  for 
able  men  at  the  top.  Well,  the  top  places,  where  the  salaries  are 
large  and  the  social  advantages  are  the  best,  are  but  few;  and  minieh 
ters  are  graded,  not  by  their  spiritual  power,  consecration,  and  work, 
but  by  the  church  they  minister  to  and  the  salary  they  receive.  I 
have  heard  young  men  say  that  if  they  could  be  sure  of  success 
(meaning,  sure  of  one  of  these  high  places)  they  would  go  into  the 
ministry,  but  they  do  not  care  to  be  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  or- 
dinary churches.  After  the  few  first  places  are  filled,  the  second 
places  are  next  best;  the  third  comes  next,  and  so  forth.  Fiaot  and 
not  service  is  put  first.  The  ministry  or  pastorate  of  an  ordinary  city 
church  of  the  second  and  third  class,  where  the  struggle  is  for  church 
existence,  and  where  there  is  no  broad,  outreaching  plans  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses,  is  a  place  of  dead  level  of  drudgery  and 
inspirationless  work.  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  shrink  from  such  a 
calling,  and  that  not  a  few  ministers,  made  the  pack-horses  of 
|,heir  congregations  who  leave  them  to  do  all  the  work,  and  whose 
narrow  ideas  of  work  and  service  for  Gk)d  put  the  minister  into  a 
straight-jacket,  are  often  found  saying  that,  if  they  could  get  out  of 
the  ministry  and  go  into  business  with  a  good  conscience,  they  would 
gladly  do  so.  If  the  churches  of  such  cities  as  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and,  indeed,  all  our  cities,  would,  by 
concert  of  action,  devise  mearis  for  a  thorough  work  of  city  evangel- 
ization and  throw  themselves  into  the  work  with  apostolic  enthusiasm^ 
and  call  upon  young  men  of  God  to  give  themselves  to  "  preaching 
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the  word  '*  to  the  people,  and  go  in  for  day  and  night,  Sabbath-day 
and  week-day,  service  and  work,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  would  be 
developed  that  would  cause  hundreds  of  young  men  to  flock  to  the 
work,  as  the  flower  of  our  country  flocked  to  the  army  in  the  days  of 
the  war.  There  are  scores  of  young  men  in  all  our  churches  who 
might  be  easily  called  out  and  quickly  trained  for  this  work.  But 
work  among  the  lowly  and  the  neglected  must  be  elevated  into  first 
importance,  and  not  damned  with  the  faint  praise  and  frozen  with  the 
cold  shoulder  of  support  which  are  now  given  to  it. 

5.  A  Larger  Consecration  of  Men  and  Means  is  JVeeded.  We 
have  already  touched  upon  the  point  of  consecration  on  the  part  of 
young  men  for  this  work.  Every  young  man,  upon  choosing  the 
ministry  as  a  calling,  ought  to  be  instructed  that  his  commission  is  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for  Christ  and  his  work;  and  so  trained 
that  where  Jesus  leads,  there  he  is  to  follow.  We  wish,  however, 
to  insist  on  the  larger  consecration  on  the  part  of  laymen,  both  of 
themselves  and  their  means,  to  this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
spectacles  of  modem  Christianity  that  there  are  so  few  laymen  of 
first-cla^s  ability  who  give  any  attention  to  the  work  of  Gk)d,  who 
throw  themselves  with  any  heartiness  into  spiritual  work.  For  the 
most  part  our  '*  leading  laymen  "  are  men  of  business  and  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world  only.  They  go  to  church,  they  pay  the  pew  rent, 
they  give  a  moiety  (and  a  small  one  usually)  of  their  wealth  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  favorite  church,  and  something — more  or  less, 
usually  less  than  more — to  the  various  benevolent  causes  that  are 
presented  from  the  pulpit;  but  in  the  main  they  are  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  great  work  of  evangelizing,  either  of  the  city  or  the 
worlds  Having  given  some  money  to  build  a  beautiful  nesting-place 
for  themselves  and  their  families  on  one  of  the  great  avenues  or  fash- 
ionable cross  streets,  they  are  content;  and  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  made  their  contributions  to  home  and  foreign  and 
city  missions;  they  say  '^Corban,"  go  to  their  business,  and  turn 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  over  to  the  "  Parson."  "  For  all  this  they 
will  be  brought  into  the  judgment."  If  God's  work  is  to  be  done  in 
this  world,  and  done  according  to  His  mind  and  heart,  our  laymen 
must  awaken  out  of  their  sleep  and  from  their  dreams  of  worldly 
wealth  and  great  earthly  ambitions,  and  give  themselves  to  God  and 
His  service.  Where  they  give  dollars  they  must  give  hundreds  and 
thousands:  this  as  a  measure  for  the  rich.  Those  who  are  poorer 
must  cease  hiding  behind  the  rich,  and  where  they  give  pennies  they 
must  give  dimes,  and  where  they  give  dimes  they  must  give  dollars. 
God  can  work  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  His  people  will  go.  It  is 
in  the  plan  of  salvation  that  ^*  we  are  workers  together  with  Gk>d," 
and  unless  we  work  together  with  Him,  He  cannot  work.  This  \&  ^\!l 
awful  and  solemn  truth  to  those  who  arc  not  coming  \i^  ^^  \a  \>ck^\i^'^ 
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of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty .'*  We  owe 
to  God  our  whole  lives  as  "  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable  unto 
Him."  When  we  thus  offer  ourselves  and  bring  into  the  storehoose 
of  the  Lord  "  all  the  tithes,"  then  will  the  windows  of  heaven  be 
opened  and  showers  of  blessings,  even  floods  of  blessings,  poured  upon 
the  dry  and  thirsty — yea,  the  parched  and  baked  places  of  our  ciues. 


HL— THE  BEST    METHODS   OF  GETTING   CHURCH 

MEMBERS  TO  WORK 

NO.    III. 

By  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  New  Yobk. 

Nehemiah  tells  us  that  the  explanation  of  his  success  in  finishing 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  *^  people  had  a 
mind  to  work."  Our  question  concerning  methods  of  getting  tbe 
church  members  to  work,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of 
giving  them  a  mind;  for  we  may  be  sure  that  where  there  is  a  will 
there  will  be  made  a  way.  Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  insisted 
upon  that  every  healthy  human  being  demands  as  his  right  the  chance 
to  do  work. 

Now  the  very  earliest  matter  of  consideration  is  suggested  in  an  in- 
quiry  as  to  tlie  leading  spirits  of  each  congregation^  and  espeeiaUy  as 
to  the  minister  in  charge  ^  they  must  have  a  mind  to  toork;  and 
whenever  they  are  fairly  out  in  the  field,  the  rest  will  certainly  follow. 

One  of  the  greatest  warriors  the  world  ever  knew  was  asked  by  an 
inquisitive  imitator  how  he  had  managed  to  gain  so  many  battles. 
With  apparently  a  keen  sense  of  his  questioner  he  answered:  *^By 
not  saying,  Adite  illuCy  but  Venite  hucP  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
ministers,  who  seem  longing  for  better  times,  are  making  the  mistake 
of  supposing  they  can  do  all  the  kindling  from  the  pulpit.  They  are 
just  now  somewhat  overworking  the  evening  service  with  comets  and 
praise-meetings,  and  the  stereopticons  are  crouching  at  the  door. 
Thomas  Carlyle  for  a  long  time  before  his  death,  ceased  to  go  to 
church :  '^  To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  and  be  pumped  into,**  said  he^ 
^^  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent 
soever  the  floods  of  utterance  are  descending."  There  is  need  of  more 
outside  work  in  the  preacher's  estimate  and  distribution  of  time.  The 
successful  head  of  a  church  in  ten  years  from  this  will  be  the  one  who 
goes  around  the  most.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  ministry  is  soon  to 
be  pastoral.  The  pulpit  will  be  no  loser;  the  day  is  past  for  serene 
and  tasteful  quiet  in  one's  study  chair;  the  man  will  get  his  sermons 
as  he  goes  about,  doing  good.  For  it  does  not  need  even  the  poetic 
prescience  of  the  sweet  singer  Bonar,  to  say,  ^'  A  minister's  life  is,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  the  life  of  his  ministry."  If  he  would  make  hie 
j>eople  work,  he  must  live  a  life,  not  of  elegant  ease  and  luxury,  but  of 
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indefatigable  labor  among  them.  It  is  a  mistake  in  this  direction  that 
keeps  oar  settlements  so  changing.  Men  are  trying  to  find  the  para- 
•disaical  charge  in  which  they  can  order  work  done  by  touching  a  bell 
in  one  corner  of  a  lovely  library.  These  places  are  to  be  found  only 
in  Spain  where  the  poet's  castles  shine. 

This  being  onderstood,  then,  that  the  leaders  must  have  the  mind 
to  work  first,  we  reach  the  very  practical  direction  that  proper  meth- 
ods,  instrumentSy  appliances,  must  be  provided  for  the  congregations. 
Associations  of  every  name,  each  with  a  specified  and  definitely  an- 
nounced aim,  ought  to  be  organized  and  equipped  all  at  once.  If  one 
Christian  prefers  Home  missions  to  Foreign,  he  has  a  right  so  to  do  in 
«very  case.  If  one  likes  the  Bible  cause  more  than  he  does  the  Tract, 
he  should  be  met  with  a  chance  to  push  his  wishes  into  success.  Taste 
and  enthusiasm  have  a  positive  market  value  in  Church  work.  The 
times  of  holding  meetings  should  be  carefully  chosen;  the  form  of 
management  should  be  wisely  considered;  the  officers  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed prudently,  so  as  to  lay  responsibility  on  each  man  and  woman 
that  has  already  ^^  a  mind."  These  Associations  must  imperatively, 
from  the  Sunday-school  down  to  the  Sewing  Society,  be  under  the 
<x>ntrol  of  the  supreme  religious  officers  of  the  Church.  Any  jealousy 
between  Boards,  secular  or  organic,  will  ruin  everything  at  once  the 
moment  interference  is  attempted.  Let  full  authority  be  established, 
and  fixed  orderliness  required.  Louis  XIV.  methodized  all  his  time 
and  all  his  action  with  an  unalterable  rule  of  routine.  It  seems  to 
hinder,  but  red  tape  in  most  cases  helps.  To  his  grandson  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain  this  Grand  Monarch  of  France  once  wrote:  *'  If  you 
desire  to  have  your  will  habitually  respected,  you  must  show  that  you 
yourself  are  a  slave  to  it." 

This  once  done,  all  other  forms  of  association  should  be  promptly 
put  down.  Often  those  who  are  not  officers  according  to  their  wish 
or  ambition  have  a  weakness  for  starting  something  else,  in  which 
they  can  personally  figure.  Some  want  a  new  name;  some  plead  a 
fondness  in  behalf  of  a  fresh  field;  some  talk  loudly  about  trammels, 
and  ask  that  wider  scope  may  be  allowed.  There  is  always  harm  in 
«aoh  divisiveness  in  any  church.  It  is  ruinous  to  anything  like  united 
.seal,  and  eventually  exhausts  itself  in  a  vapid  deluge  of  unmitigated 
talk.  I  really  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  disaster  than  a  set  of 
^'  swallow  "  associations  let  loose  on  a  helpless  community  of  believers. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  knows  what  a  ^'  swallow  asso- 
ciation "  is.  Most  of  us  have  seen  them.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  living  in  the  country,  there  was  a  swallow  asso- 
ciation that  held  vociferous  assemblies  every  night  between  five  and 
six  o'clock.  The  hundreds  of  members,  all  together,  flitted  around 
an  unused  chimney,  right  at  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  village,  as  if 
they  had  ever  so  many  aerial  circles  to  compass  \>eioTe  ^vxtv^^\>  ox  ^\^ 
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in  the  act.  They  accomplished  nothing  that  I  ever  knew  of;  and  they 
went  down  into  the  hole,  without  any  adjournment.  And  then  the 
ungracious  night  seemed  to  feel  immensely  relieved,  being  just  per- 
mitted to  go  about  its  regular  business,  unharasscd  and  undisturbed  by 
the  fussy  commotion.  We  have  seen  men  and  women,  who  spent  valu- 
able hours  in  frittering  away  energy  with  precisely  such  demonstra- 
tions. A  little  work,  that  one  of  each  w:is  able  to  do,  excited  a  score 
to  go  out,  elect  a  president,  two  secretaries,  an  advisory  committee,  a. 
treasurer  (of  course),  and  so  constitute  a  Swallow  Association.  Then 
every  evening  they  would  come  forth  in  an  illustrious  fuss,  flutter  and 
fly,  jabber  and  twitter;  and  at  last  very  benignantly  go  into  their 
chimney.  The  relief  was  indescribable  in  that  it  suffered  two  or  three 
eflicient  people  to  do  something  worthy.  Such  things  will  have  to  be 
suppressed  suddenly,  kindly,  but  firmly. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme  delicacy.  People  who  are 
headed  off  from  what  they  think  promises  success  are  apt  to  forget  the 
covenant  they  made  with  the  Church,  and  glide  away  into  opposition^ 
so  that  they  can  show  grievance.  But  kinds  words  and  gentle  deal- 
ing ought  to  win  them  back ;  and  let  them  be  cheered  for  any  good 
they  have  done. 

There  remains  only  one  thing  moix):  the  leaders  of  the  Church  all 
alive  and  active,  the  appliances  furnished  so  as  that  every  one  can  be 
invited  to  a  place  of  work,  what  is  left?  Only  that  the  motives  of  an 
honest  Christian  exjyerience  be  pressed  Uitensely  and  eagerly  at  once. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  anything  new  to  urge.  What  Clirist,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  has  done;  what  He  is  doing;  what  He  expects  of 
us;  what  hopes  He  holds  out  in  the  distance:  this  is  all  there  is.  The 
amazing  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  only  motive  that  can  be  trusted 
to  move  converted  men.  The  soul  that  will  not  rise  to  this,  will  not 
ever  rise  to  anything.  Certain  strong  emotions  are  within  us  that 
claim  worthy  excitements  before  they  will  stir  us  to  do  our  noblest 
deeds  in  Christian  enterprise.  Aristobulus  relates  that  some  Indian 
dogs  there  were  in  his  day,  given  to  Alexander;  but  they  could  not 
be  aroused  out  of  their  dullness  to  attack  a  wild  bull;  but  when  alien 
was  produced,  they  rushed  upon  him  with  eyes  red  for  desperate  bat- 
tle. Tell  Christian  men  and  women  that  Satan  is  abroad,  that  vice  is 
rampant  and  death  hastens,  that  damnation  slumbereth  not,  and  the 
grave  cries,  "  Give."  A  heart  on  fire  for  Christ  will  respond,  or  there 
is  no  hope  for  it. 

But  will  this  mammon-ridden,  blinded  generation  be  moved  by  the 
old  trite  speech  ?  Yes,  if  the  man  that  makes  it  is  alive  himself.  It 
was  one  of  our  brightest  and  most  useful  men  that  said  to  a  company 
of  young  preachers  who  stood  before  him:  ''  Your  value  as  ministers 
depends  not  upon  the  fifty  things  you  do  not  believe,  but  on  the  three 
or  four  you  do."    Let  every  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  speak  for 
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Christy  in  simple  conviction  that  thrills  his  voice  and  moistens  his  eyes, 
and  he  will  move  the  hearts  that  are  harder  than  the  stones  in  the 
street. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  anything  beyond  this;  if  any  one 
knows  more,  there  are  hundreds  of  us  who  would  love  to  sit  at  his  feet 
as  learners.  The  truth  is,  the  workers  of  the  present  day  are  seeking 
for  ingenuities  that  are  novel  and  strange.  There  is  too  much  talk 
about  machinery  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  in  the  organization 
for  church  growth  and  duty.  Is  there  a  patent  process  for  teaching 
people  to  be  active  ?  It  depends  on  "  the  mind,"  rather  than  on 
shrewd  methods'  employed.  One  who  is  on  the  alert  will  find  his 
place  and  achieve  his  success,  while  the  other  who  is  waiting  for  a 
process  wiU  busy  himself  in  philosophizing.  We  remember  that  6ul* 
liver  found  in  Laputa  that  the  tailor  was  going  to  measure  him  for  a 
suit  of  clothes  by  trigonometry.  If  one's  soul  is  aflame,  he  will  go  to 
work  without  "  setting."  It  was  John  Foster  who  gave  us  the  elo- 
quent thought:  ^^  An  active  mind,  like  an  ^olian  harp,  arrests  even 
the  vagrant  winds,  and  makes  them  music." 

We  must  learn  to  trust  the  deep  tenderness  of  Christian  love  and 
the  delicate  sensitivity  of  Christian  conscience.  These  motives  in  any 
case  depend  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  they  are  pressed,  and  the 
strong  reality  of  the  experience  that  lies  beneath  them.  They  are  not 
like  arrows  from  a  cross-gun  which  a  child  can  spring  with  a  touch 
upon  the  button ;  they  are  like  the  shafts  from  a  long-bow  which  only 
the  arm  of  a  sinewy  archer  can  send  singing  into  the  target.  If  we 
desire  to  awake  heart  and  life  in  others,  we  must  put  heart  and  life  into 
the  appeals  we  bring  to  them;  and  then  the  appeals  will  surely  suc- 
ceed. A  minister  needs  to  work  more,  to  pray  more,  to  give  more  ac- 
cording to  a  percentage  on  his  income,  than  any  one  else  in  his  con- 
gregation; for  a  deeper  responsibility  hangs  on  him;  he  leads,  and  he 
mast  keep  ahead. 

How  little  do  we  seem  to  prize  even  the  essentialities  of  gospel 
faith!  Great  things  are  always  simple;  but  these  great  things  are  the 
very  elements  of  our  spiritual  being.  Recall  the  historic  scene  which 
swayed  the  world  at  Clermont,  when  Urban,  then  on  the  throne  of  the 
Universal  Church,  addressed  an  assembly  wherein  were  gathered  the 
highest  and  the  most  chivalrous  sons  of  France;  how  gently  he  spoke: 

**  Jerusalem,"  said  he,  **  this  ancient  love  of  Israel,  this  nurse  of  the 
old  prophets,  this  city  of  that  King  who  wore  a  crown  of  thorns,  this 
cradle  of  our  salvation,  the  fountain  of  our  faith,  Jerusalem,  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  unite  in  its  bosom  the  wandering  nations,  Jeru- 
salem, which  ought  to  attract  the  faithful,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron — 
as  the  sea  woos  the  rivers — Jerusalem  is  a  prey  to  the  cruel  rapacity 
of  an  impious  and  sacrilegious  nation  !  The  worshippers  of  Christ 
JesoB  are  driven  away  from  its  bounds;  it  is  only  Y^^  e^xi^xxxvcv^  ^ 
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thoasand  injuries,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  gold  and  prayers  that  they  can 
approach  the  tomb  which  has  redeemed  thenu  Oh,  sorrow,  which  even 
tears  cannot  relieve !  Oh,  sad  prediction  of  Jeremiah  I  The  places 
that  ought,  day  and  night,  to  resound  with  hymns  and  thanksgivings, 
hear  only  imprecations  and  blasphemy.  Even  Golgotha  is  polluted 
by  the  followers  of  an  impostor,  although  it  ought  forever  to  be  an 
altar  for  the  universe  !'* 

That  was  the  plain  speech  of  one  old  man;  but  it  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre,  and  flung  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  world's  best  men 
across  the  continent  into  Asia,  a  crusade  of  flame  and  fire  and  martyr- 
dom on  a  hundred  fields  of  blood  for  the  mere  sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 

We  need  never  fear  that  honest  heart  and  simple  tongue  will  fail  in 
winning  its  way.  Come  back  for  a  moment  to  that  story  of  Nehemiah, 
from  which  we  have  caught  this  motto :  ^^  The  people  had  a  mind  to 
work."  What  did  this  man  possess  as  a  fitness  or  a  resource  for  his 
task?  He  must  rebuild  Jerusalem;  how?  He  had  nothing  but  the 
gift  of  speech  to  use;  he  could  speak  to  God,  he  could  speak  to  the 
people;  that  was  all  that  was  within  his  reach,  for  he  was  only  the 
king's  cup-bearer.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  book  in  the  Bible 
which  bears  his  name  is  entitled,  "  The  Words  of  Nehemiah  "  ?  Words, 
words,  this  was  all;  but  we  know  this  was  enough.  Bright,  brave, 
cheerful,  honest  words  were  what  made  Jerusalem  grow  up  anew,  and 
gave  the  people  their  "  mind  to  work." 


IV.— CRITICISMS    ON    SOME    OF    THE    ABLEST    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PREACHERS  OF   THE  DAY.* 
By  an  Eminent  Professor  of  Homiletics. 
no.  i.     thomas  de  witt  talmage,  d.d. 

"  Brougham  is  a  thunderbolt."  So,  thunderbolt-fashion,  began  a 
passage  of  description  which,  a  generation  or  more  ago,  used  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  student  in  his  "  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader."  It  was  a 
selection  descriptive  of  the  style  of  eloquence  displayed  in  Parliament 
by  the  famous  English  orator  thus  startlingly  introduced. 

To  begin  similarly  here,  Talmage  is  a  phenomenon.  A  phenomenon 
of  success  he  certainly  is,  whether  or  not  he  be  a  phenomenon  of  elo- 
quence. Nobody  can  wink  out  of  sight  the  blazing  fact  that  he  is, 
and  that  for  years  he  has  been,  the  most  widely-heard  preacher  on  the 
American  continent;  nay,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  the  most 
widely-heard  preacher  in  the  world.  He  has  inherited  Mr.  Beecher,f 
while  Mr.  Beecher  is  still  living,  and  while  that  wonderful  "  old  man 
eloquent"  still  preaches  with  little,  or  at  least  with  singularly  little, 

*  This  series  will  embrace,  besides  Dr.  Talmage,  Bev.  G.  H.  SpnrgeoD,  Ber. 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  and  Drs.  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Hall,  and  Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
The  object  will  be  to  make  appear  the  tlanenis  which  have  given  sncoess  to  the 
preaching  of  these  divines. — £ds. 

*  This  article  was  in  print  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Beecher. — Eds 
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dimination  of  his  pristine  power.  Dr.  Talmage  has  not  indeed  in- 
herited Mr.  Beecher's  pre-eminence  in  the  quality,  but  only  in  the 
quantity  —  the  quantity,  however,  augmented — of  audience  com- 
manded. If  you  should  count  the  heads  of  Dr.  Talmage's  hearers,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Mr.  Beecher's,  numbered  at  whatever  point 
you  might  choose  in  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  latter's  career.  Dr. 
Talmage's  majority  would  be  inmiense.  If  you  should  weigh  the 
brains,  comparatively,  of  the  two  audiences,  the  disparity  would  be 
equally  inmiense  in  favor  of  Mr.  Beecher. 

It  seems  to  be  by  some  marvellous,  almost  preternatural,  chord  in 
himself,  of  intelligence  and  of  feeling,  with  the  overwhelming  and 
outnumbering  average  majority  of  the  human  race,  that  Dr.  Talmage 
wins  and  keeps  his  hold  on  the  popular  mind  and  heart.  He  does  not 
estrange  or  repel  by  difference  or  by  superiority.  That,  Mr.  Beecher 
also  does  not  do.  Mr.  Beecher's  superiority  and  his  difference  fasci- 
nate and  attract.  But  the  fascinating  and  attracting  force  in  Dr.  Tal- 
mage is  rather  the  friendly,  free-hearted  hail  and  invitation  that  he 
sends  out  to  everybody,  bidding  welcome  all  alike  to  feast  with  him- 
self in  perfect  equality  and  good  fellowship.  He  has  vitality  enough, 
and  oomplaisance  enough,  supported  by  enough  of  self-complacency,  to 
do  this  without  its  seeming  otherwise  than  natural  and  practicable. 
The  world  accordingly  takes  Dr.  Talmage  at  his  word,  and  throngs 
to  the  banquet  that  he  spreads.  This  is  not  the  most  delicate,  per- 
haps, not  the  most  dainty,  of  refections;  but  there  is  at  least  always 
enough,  and  to  spare,  and  a  smiling  welcome  from  the  host  makes 
every  guest  feel  himself  at  home. 

If  you  listen  to  Dr.  Talmage,  as  you  always  do  so  in  numerous  com- 
pany, you  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  invariably  interested.  But 
if  yon  are  a  homiletic  student,  or  a  homiletic  professor,  hungry  for 
practical  hints  bearing  on  your  vocation,  you  are  likely  to  supply 
your  note-book  with  memoranda  suggestive  rather  of  things  to  be 
shunned  than  of  things  to  be  emulated.  One  thing  admirable,  how- 
ever, you  at  once  find  to  be  very  clearly  pronounced  in  this  orator.  Dr. 
Talmage  fulfills  the  first  indispensable  condition  of  successful  public 
discourse  in  making  himself  heard.  Every  word,  every  syllable,  from 
his  lips  comes  to  you  intelligible  to  the  ear. 

Beyond  this,  what  feature  is  there  of  Dr.  Talmage's  elocution  that 
you  would  seek  to  reproduce  ?  Well,  truth  to  say,  hardly  one.  For 
that  abounding  vitality  which  beats  its  strong  pulse  throughout  this 
speaking,  is  more  an  attribute  of  the  man  than  of  the  orator.  It  is 
less  the  oratory  you  hear,  than  it  is  the  robust  physical  health,  the 
plenteous  physical  energy,  the  free-flowing  vital  force  felt  in  this 
personal  presence,  that  so  touches  you,  and  so  quickens  you,  with  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  life.  However,  to  be  all-alive,  and  superflu- 
ously alive,  also  to  be  absolutely  audible  in  your  eiiu\iVAaAl\o\i)^^^^ 
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are  two  points  in  which  yoa  may  wisely  desire  and  endeavor  to  re- 
fiemble  Dr.  Talmage. 

Bnt  Dr. Talmage's  habit  of  facial  distortion — ^is  that  good?  Fadal 
p:estare  is  good;  for  the  face  may  be  a  ririd  pantomime  to  accom- 
pany, illumine,  and  enforce  your  speech.  In  fact,  the  face  should  be 
Kuch — nay,  such  in  a  measure  the  face  will  infallibly  be,  if  you  have 
learned  art  enough  to  be  perfectly  natural.  But  facial  gesture  is  not 
the  same  as  facial  distortion.  Facial  distortion  tends  to  fix  the  feat- 
ureSy  or  to  twitch  them,  in  a  certain  habitual  way.  Facial  gesture 
requires,  and  it  encourages,  absolute  mobility  of  feature.  Mobility, 
not  distortion,  not  even  gesture,  should  be  the  habit  of  the  orator's 
face.  The  face  then  can  rest  placid  in  comparative  repose,  if  the 
tenor  of  discourse  make  that  fittest;  or,  with  equal  ease,  can  fluently 
play  into  any  expression  that  best  answers  the  spirit  of  what  is  said. 

Dr.  Talmage's  occasional  tragic  stride  across  his  platform — ^what  is 
to  be  thought  of  that  ?  Well,  that,  too,  has  fallen  into  a  habit  with  him. 
What  might  have  been  a  gesture,  a  powerful  occasional  gesture,  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  meaningless  bodily  exercise.  A  trick  of 
oratorio  behavior,  one  could  not  properly  call  it;  for  a  trick  is  a  piece 
of  conscious  artifice;  and  Dr.  Talmage's  start  and  stride  need  not  be 
charged  with  that  character.  The  worst  that  need  be  said  of  the  ac- 
tion has  already  been  said,  that  it  has  become  a  meaningless  habit — 
meaningless,  and,  therefore,  hurtful  to  oratorio  effect.  Everything 
that  the  orator  does — i)08ture,  gesture,  tone — should  tell,  and  tell  for 
his  purpose.  But  the  ai)pearance,  in  Dr.  Talmage's  case,  is  often  as 
if  the  speaker  came  to  a  point  in  his  discourse  at  which  he  felt  that 
his  audience,  or  perhaps  that  he  himself,  would  be  the  better  for  some- 
thing to  impart  a  little  effect  of  enlivenment.  The  instinctive  resort 
then  is  to  a  sudden  gesture,  a  somewhat  violent  gesture,  very  likely  a 
springing  promenade  the  length  of  the  platform.  There  is  oftenest 
no  discernible  relation,  other  than  that  which  has  now  been  hinted, 
between  the  gesture  and  the  particular  thing  said  accompanied  by  the 
gesture.  Such  gesticulation  is  to  be  avoided.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  well  to  write  something  into  the  discourse  that  naturally 
required  the  action;  but  to  give  the  action,  without  the  something 
requiring  it — that,  at  best,  is  futile.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  worse 
than  futile,  since  it  prevents  the  action,  when  appropriately  employed, 
from  being  effective.  Besides  this,  all  mere  meaningless  hcibits  of 
delivery  insensibly  accustom  hearers  not  to  attach  significance  to  any- 
thing they  see  in  the  speaker,  or  hear  from  him. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  or,  at  least,  the  principle  of  them  does,  to 
the  sharp  changes  in  rate,  or  key,  or  force,  of  utterance,  observable  in 
Dr.  Talmage's  elocution.  These  changes  are  not  frequent— on  the 
contrary,  the  tenor  of  utterance  is  faultily  monotonous;  but  when 
they  do  occur,  they  seem  to  have  the  same  motive,  and  they  are  char- 
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itcterized  by  the  same  unrelatedness,  as  have  been  attributed  to  the 
corresponding  habits  of  gesticulation.  That  Dr.  Tahnage  should  not 
have  the  sweet,  rich,  flexible  voice  of  Spurgeon,  for  example,  with 
that  .^lolian  attachment  in  it  for  pathos — ^this,  of  course,  is  a  denial  to 
iiim  from  nature,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  The  defect  may  be 
noted,  bat  it  ought  not  to  be  criticised.  Even  the  voice,  however, 
at  length  learns  to  express,  with  growing  degrees  of  fitness,  the  senti- 
ments and  emotions  most  natural,  most  habitual,  and  prof oundest,  in 
the  subject. 

So  much  for  the  manner.  The  manner  certainly,  m  Dr.  Talmage's 
case,  does  not  make  the  man.  It  is  not  because  of  his  manner,  it  is  in 
spite  of  his  manner,  that  the  man  succeeds.  The  writer  once  heard  a 
^oere  admirer  of  this  preacher  say  that  he  did  not  like  to  look  at 
Dr.  Talmage  while  listening  to  his  sermon.  ^'  I  would  rather  read 
him,"  the  same  gentleman  added,  ^^  than  hear  him."  From  Dr.  Tal- 
mage's  manner,  dien,  let  us  go  to  his  matter,  and  make  some  study  of 
that. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  here  is  Dr.  Talmage's  orthodoxy. 
This  preacher  does  not  trim  his  sails  to  catch  the  breeze  that  blows 
from  the  breath  of  the  '*  liberal "  in  religion.  If  there  were  to  be  sus- 
pected any  trimming  at  all  of  the  sails,  it  would  be  ra|ther  to  catch 
favoring  breath  from  strict,  straightforward,  old-fashioned  Christian 
believers.  No  *^ advanced"  religious  views,  of  whatever  sort,  get  the 
smallest  countenance  from  Dr.  Talmage.  He  is  perfectly  square-toed 
and  flat-footed  in  pronouncing  for  the  faith  exactly  as  it  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  and  that  faith,  according  to  Dr.  Talmage,  is 
well  enough  expressed  in  the  definitions  of  evangelical  orthodoxy, 
nninfluenoed  by  the  speculations  of  '^  progressive  "  theologians.  No 
doubt  it  b  this  staunch  fidelity,  on  Dr.  Talmage's  part,  to  the  old 
gospel  that  has  so  won  Mr.  Spurgeon's  heart,  drawing  from  the  great 
English  preacher  those  warm  conmiendations  of  his  American  brother 
in  the  ministry. 

The  next  thing  that  impresses  you  in  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  is 
their  directly  evangelical^aim.  This  preaching  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
bat  a  means  to  an  end  beyond  itself;  and  that  end  is  to  save  the  souls 
of  men,  by  persuading  them  to  simple  trust  in  the  One,  All-sufficient, 
Atoning  Redeemer.  The  relation  of  adaptedness  in  the  means  used 
to  the  end  sought,  may  not  always  be  clear;  but  the  end  itself,  at 
least,  is  always  clear.  And  for  a  preacher  to  have  that  end,  and  to 
make  that  end  clear,  is  much.  This  condition  alone,  fulfilled  in  Dr. 
Talmage,  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  his  success. 

Advancing  beyond  these  two  salient,  most  salient,  features  of  Dr. 
Talmage's  sermons,  namely,  their  orthodoxy  and  their  evangelical 
charaoter,  what  do  you  next  find  ?  What  you  next  find  depends 
mnch  upon  you,  the  finder.     If  you  are  one  sort  of  m^aLW^  ^ou  V^^xA 
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next — ^a  fertile  imagination^  and  a  vivid.  Yon  will  say:  ''Dr.  Tal* 
mage  describes  so  beautifully,  calls  up  such  images,  malLes  sudi  life- 
like scenes  pass  in  vision  before  me."  If  you  are  a  different  kind  of 
man,  harder  to  please,  more  critical,  trained  in  a  nicer  school  of  taste, 
familiar  with  more  classic  models,  you  will  shake  your  head  and  say: 
''  There  is  no  real  imagination  here,  only  a  wild,  unbridled  fancy.  I  see 
no  picture  presented  anywhere,  nothing  but  splashes  of  bright  color,, 
laid  on  without  form,  mingled  without  hannony.  It  is  oonfusioa 
worse  confounded.** 

These  two  observers,  it  was  said,  find  different  things.  But  the 
different  things  found  are,  after  all,  the  same  thing  seen  differently 
and  differently  named.  Certain  it  is  that  an  ostensibly  pictorial  and 
scenic  style  is  a  very  marked  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Talmage*s  preaching. 
Such  imaginative  quality  is  good,  if  it  be  genuine.  Is  it  genuine,  or 
is  it  spurious  with  Dr.  Talmage  ? 

Take  a  fair  specimen,  and  apply  a  fair  test.  The  text  of  the  ser» 
mon  is:  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp.**  "  How  will  all  these  scenes  of  iniquity 
in  our  cities  be  overcome  ?  "  the  preacher  asks.  (''  Scenes  '*  are  some- 
times  "  overcoming  ";  but  hardly  are  they  things  to  be  "  overcome.**) 
''  Send  the  Bible  down  that  filthy  alley,  if  you  would  have  it  cleansed,'** 
is  part  of  his  answer.  But  the  Bible  was  a  ''  lamp,**  to  spread  light, 
not  a  river  Alpheus,  to  "  cleanse.'*  '^  Send  it  against  those  decanters, 
if  you  would  have  them  smashed.*'  But  the  Bible  was  a  '^  lamp,**  not 
a  missile — club,  for  instance,  or  stone.  "  Send  it  through  all  the 
ignorance  of  the  city,  if  you  would  have  it  illumined  as  by  a  flash  of 
heaven's  morning.  The  Bible  can  do  it,  and  will  do  it.'*  Such  are  the 
next  sentences  in  order.  Here  the  Bible  b  a  '^  lamp,**  as  it  ought  U> 
have  been  throughout.  But  even  here  that  propriety  of  conception 
which  true  imagination  instinctively  produces,  is  wanting.  For  "  ignor- 
ance "  is  not  a  thing  to  be  '^  illumined,"  but,  like  darkness,  a  thing  to 
be  dispelled.  Darkness  does  not  stay  to  be  'illumined"  by  the 
morning  sun.  It  disappears  before  the  morning  sun;  and  that  is 
what  should  have  been  conceived  as  happening  to ''  ignorance,"  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  as  a  ''  lamp.'*  But  the  next  succeeding 
sentence  caps  the  climax:  ''  Gather  all  the  ignorance  and  the  wicked- 
ness and  the  vice  of  our  cities  in  one  great  pile — ^Alps  above  Alps, 
Pyrenees  above  Pyrenees,  Himalaya  above  Himalaya — ^and  then  give 
one  little  New  Testament  full  swing  against  the  side  of  that  moun- 
tain, and  down  it  will  come,  Alps  after  Alps,  Pyrenees  after  Pyrenees,. 
Himalaya  after  Himalaya."  The  word  "  swing  *'  suggests  that  per- 
haps the  preacher  here  conceived  the  "  New  Testament "  as  wielded 
like  a  form  of  the  ancient  battering-ram,  against  the  supposed  ''pile,'^ 
to  overthrow  it.  But  the  conception  may  have  been  that  the  "  little'^ 
volume  was  as  a  smooth  stone  from  the  brook  flung  from  David's 
sling.     One  finds  it  impossible  to  be  sure.     By  the  way,  are  the  three 
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different  classes  of  mountains,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Himalayas,  to  be  im- 
agined, as  piled  Pyrenees  on  Alps,  and  then  Himalayas  on  Pyrenees  ? 
If  so^  the  idea  is  not  expressed;  and  if  not  so,  why  is  the  aggregate 
mass  called  *'  that  mountain,"  in  the  singular  number  ?  Again,  if  so, 
the  toppling  down  of  the  mountain  would  take  place  in  the  reverse 
order,  Himalaya  falling  first  instead  of  last  —  which  also  would 
happily  allow  the  pleasing  figure  of  chiasm  to  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence. 

Now  who  would  have  conjectured  that  this  mountainous  rhetoric 
of  the  preacher's  was  suggested  by  the  metaphor  of  the  text,  ^^  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  "?  The  sense  conveyed  is  all  good  and  sound  and  whole- 
some. The  way  in  which  the  sense  is  conveyed — that  is  the  only  dis- 
tressing thing  about  the  matter.  But  we,  perhaps,  concede  too  much  in 
conceding  that  the  sense  is  unobjectionable.  For  who  can  be  entirely 
sure  what  the  sense  is  ?  One  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Talmage  put  in  a 
oomer,  to  be  kept  there  till  he  should  set  down  in  strictly  literal  lan- 
guage exactly  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  ^'  one  little  New  Testa- 
ment "  given  ^^  full  swing "  against  the  accumulated  moral  evil  of 
^onr  great  cities  "would  tumble  it  all  down.  Did  he  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  moral  evil  ^'  in  our  great  cities,"  if  there  was  but 
perfect  obedience  in  them  to  the  New  Testament  precepts  ?  Then  he 
might  have  made  both  his  statement  more  sweeping  and  his  contrast 
more  striking.  He  might  have  said  that  there  could  be  no  moral  evil 
left  in  the  unwer^ey  if  "  one  little"  text  only  of  the  New  Testament, 
namely,  the  Golden  Rule,  for  example,  were  everywhere  obeyed. 

The  fact  is.  Dr.  Talmage  does  not  take  care  enough  to  think  truly 
and  to  speak  truly.  This  is  evident  in  particulars  that  possess  greater 
moral  importance  than  do  points  of  propriety  in  rhetorical  figure. 
Naught  to  extenuate,  as  also  to  exaggerate  naught — Dr.  Talmage  is 
incredibly  careless  in  his  statements,  his  incidental  statements,  those 
<>biUT  dicta  which  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  at  all,  but  which,  if 
he  did  furnish  them,  he  was  bound  to  make  reasonably  exact. 
Adequately  to  illustrate  this  would  require  a  large  amount  of  room. 
Only  a  few  examples  can  be  admitted  here.  But,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, the  fault  thus  found  with  Dr.  Talmage  is  a  fault  whose  name 
is  legion;  for  it  cries  out,  almost  as  with  a  voice,  and,  using  the 
plural  of  majesty,  says:  "  We  are  many."  The  references  in  the 
present  article  are  all  to  Dr.  Talmage's  latest  volume  of  sermons,  that 
numbered  "  fourth."  This  collection  may  be  supposed  best  to  rep- 
resent the  preacher  as  he  now  is.  On  p.  321,  Dr.  Talmage  says: 
**^  Charles  Lamb  could  not  endure  Coleridge."  He  might  nearly  as 
well  have  said:  '^  David  could  not  endure  Jonathan."  It  was  possible 
for  Dr.  Talmage  very  easily  to  check  his  misleading  memory,  on  a 
point  of  biographical  history  like  that.  If  he  had  but  glanced  at 
Allibone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors,"  he  would  have  io\xxi9L  C^erv^^^ 
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called  Lamb's  "most   doarlv  loved   friend."      The   '^International 

ft 

Cyclopaedia "  would  have  spoken  to  him  of  the  "  affectionate  in- 
timacy "  between  the  two  men ;  the  "  Encyclopfedia  Britannicay"  of 
their  "close  and  tender  life-long  friendship."  "  Waller  warred  against 
Cowley,"  says  Dr.  Talmage.  The  encyclopaadias  know  nothing  of 
this  state  of  belligerency  between  the  two  royalist  poets.  Johnson, 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  is,  if  the  writer's  memory  be  not  at  fault, 
equally  silent  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Talmage  says:  "  The  hatred  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  is  as  immortal  as  their  works."  This,  until  Dr. 
Talmage  divulged  it,  was  an  extraordinarily  well-kept  secret  between 
the  two  haters.  The  inaccuracies  now  noted  appropriately  cluster  on 
a  single  page  and  in  a  single  paragraph. 

"  You  are  unsatisfied,"  Dr.  Talmage  says,  p.  313,  "because  you  do  not 
know  who  Junius  was — whether  John  Home  Tooke,  or  Bishop  JStUUfy 
or  Edmund  Burke."  Bishop  Butler — that  is,  the  only  man  in  history 
identified  by  that  title — died  in  1752.  It  was  1769  when  the  first 
"  letter  "  of  Junius  was  published. 

On  p.  306,  Dr.  Talmage  says:  "  I  give  you  the  appalling  statistic 
[sic]  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  laying  aside  last  year — ^the 
statistics  of  which  I  have  not  yet  seen — ^within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  churches  of  Grod  in  this  country  have  averaged  less  than 
two  conversions  a  year  each.  'There  has  been  an  average  of  four  or 
^ve  deaths  in  the  churches.  .  .  .  We  gain  two,  we  lose  four."  Here 
is  an  appearance  of  unwonted  scruple  on  the  preacher's  part.  He  ex- 
cepts a  year,  and  takes  pains  to  say  that  he  does  so.  But  what  a  result 
proclaimed!  Does  Dr.  Talmage  really  think  that  the  American 
Christian  churches  have  during  twenty-five  years  steadily  lost  in  num- 
bers more  than  twice  what  they  have  gained  ?  A  yearly  net  loss  of  two 
members  or  more  to  a  church  would  mean  a  serious  yearly  percentage 
of  loss — hardly  less  than  two  per  cent  probably.  This  continuing  un- 
interruptedly twenty-five  years,  would  reduce  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  American  churches  by  near  one  half.  Does  Dr.  Talmage,  we 
ask  again,  really  think  that  there  are  only  about  half  as  many  Christian 
professors  now  in  this  country  as  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago? 
The  preacher  should  have  thought  this  thing  out  more  conscientiously. 
There  is  nothing  more  needful  for  the  pulpit  than  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  truthfulness. 

On  pp.  294,  295,  occurs  this  interrogative  sentence:  "What  rained 
the  merchant  pHnces  of  Tyre,  that  great  city  of  fairs  and  bazaars  and 
palaces;  her  vessels  of  trade,  with  cedar  masts  and  embroidered  sails 
and  ivory  benches,  driven  by  fierce  blasts  on  northern  waters,  and  then 
dropping  down  on  glassy  Indian  seas;  bringing  wine  from  Helbon, 
and  chariot-cloths  from  Dedan,  and  gold  and  spices  from  Rahmah,  and 
emerald  and  agate  from  Syria;  her  waters  foaming  with  innumerable 
keels,"  etc.    A  rich  sentence,  well  fitted  to  make  a  strong  impression  of 
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ample  knowledge  and  pictorial  power  possessed .  by  its  preacher,  but 
— ^inaccurate.  Those  "vessels  of  trade,"  "  innumerable  keels,"  did 
not  "  bring  wine  from  Helbon,"  Helbon  (near  Damascus)  being  situ- 
ated far  from  the  seaboard,  and  transportation  between  Damascus 
and  Tyre  being  exclusively  overland.  "  Dedan  "  is  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  bat  rather  a  tribal  designation — the  Dedanitcs  being  caravan, 
not  maritime,  merchants.  From  Bahmah,  too,  the  carriage  was 
overland  to  Tyre. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  preacher  as  has  liere  been 
described,  will  commit  offences  against  good  taste,  will  even  some- 
times wound  reverent  feeling.  Dr.  Talmage,  on  p.  40,  makes  "  com  " 
a  symbol  of  the  bread  of  God.  But  com  must  be  "  threshed  and 
ground  and  baked,"  he  says.  Dr.  Talmage  makes  his  allegory  go  on 
all  fours,  to  the  extent  of  saying,  "  When  Jesus  descended  into  hell, 
and  the  flames  of  the  lost  world  wrapped  him  all  about,  was  not  the 
com  baked  ?  "  The  revised  version,  with  "  Sheol,"  or  "  Hades,''  for 
**  hell,"  should  have  saved  Dr.  Talmage  from  that  dreadful  rhetoric — 
and  from  that  sad  unintentional  heterodoxy  as  welL  From  many, 
however,  of  his  lapses  in  propriety,  nothing  except  surer  taste  and 
finer  feeling  can  save  Dr.  Talmage. 

It  has  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  say  that  in  the  organization  or 
plan  of  a  sermon.  Dr.  Talmage  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  no  order,  no  progress,  no  unity,  no  cumulative  effect.  There 
is  a  series  of  mere  or  less  interesting  and  striking  passages,  and 
the  sermon  ends.  It  might  have  ended  before,  or  it  might  now  go  on, 
with  equal  fitness,  so  far  as  concems  any  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
pose in  the  unfolding  of  thought.  The  sermon  is  a  mere  loose  con- 
catenation of  paragraphs.  True,  the  paragraphs — often  faulty,  no 
doubt — are  seldom  without  their  interest,  their  value,  and  their  life. 

These  pages  will  seem  to  many  to  have  presented  a  disparaging, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some,  an  excessively  disparaging  estimate  of  Dr.  Tal- 
mage^s  merit.  In  the  aim  of  the  writer,  the  estimate  has  been  loyally 
candid  and  just.  It  was  not  the  conception  of  the  present  series  of 
such  estimates  of  preachers  that  they  should  be  either  mainly  eulogis- 
tic or  mainly  destructive.  Equally  remote  from  their  design  was  the 
idea  of  their  being  neutrally  nugatory.  To  be  fair,  to  be  effective, 
to  be  useful,  is  the  common  object  in  which  editor  and  critic  agree. 

Dr.  Talmage  himself  will  not  be  affected  in  his  preaching  by  what 
IB  here  set  down  about  himu  His  pulpit  habits,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  are  permanently  fixed.  He  will  go  on  to  the  end  in  the  gait 
which  is  nature,  or  which  has  become  a  second  nature,  to  him.  The 
writer  of  these  words  would  not  lay  a  straw  of  hindrance  in  his  path, 
but  would  rather  heartily  bid  him  God-speed.  If,  however,  it  should 
turn  out  that  some  preachers  of  the  gospel,  not  a&  yeti  uxiaXx^T^X^^ 
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fixed  in  their  ways,  shoald,  on  the  one  hand,  be  deterred  from  follow- 
ing the  lure  of  false  example  sedaotively  set  before  them  in  the 
dazzling  success  of  this  great  preacher;  and  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  incited  to  emulate  him  in  those  respects  in  which  he  is  truly  de- 
serving of  emulation,  then  the  present  critic  will  be  glad,  and  then  the 
leading  purpose  of  his  paper  will  have  been  fulfilled. 


v.— HOW    CAN    THE   PULPIT  BEST  COUNTERACT  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  SKEPTICISM? 

NO.  IIL 

By  Pbbst.  Hsnbt  A«  Buttz,  D.D.,  Dbsw  Thxolooical  Sjbminabi. 

The  topic  under  consideration  assumes  that  the  pulpit  is  neither  to 
be  silent  nor  indifferent  towards  Modem  Skepticism.  The  first  paper 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  West,  shows  that  the  sacred  writers  took  cog- 
nizance,  not  only  of  the  actions  of  men,  but  also  of  the  currents  of 
thought  of  their  time  and  occupied  an  attitude  of  defence  and  attack 
in  relation  to  them.  They  were  aware  that  the  Skepticism  of  their 
age,  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human 
hearty  needed  to  be  carefully  watched  and  prevented  from  spreading 
its  baneful  influences.  Although  the  limitation  of  the  question  is  to 
the  pulpit,  i.  e. — to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  yet  it  may,  without 
undue  stretch,  be  applied  not  only  to  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  but 
to  the  minister  as  he  engages  in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  the 
truth,  through  the  printed  page. 

This  duty,  which  Paul  enjoins  upon  the  Church  (CoL  iv:  6,  6),  is 
especially  incumbent  upon  the  pastor  of  the  people.  The  Apostle*^ 
injunction  is:  '^  Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without,  re- 
deeming the  time.  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man.** 

The  topic  also  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  counteract 
modem  skepticism.  Skepticism  is  aggressive,  bold,  and  as  far  as  pes* 
sible,  is  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions.  How  shall  its  ad- 
vance be  checked?  How  shall  the  Grospel  take  its  place?  These  are 
questions  that  men  cannot  fail  to  ask. 

By  skepticism  we  understand  every  kind  of  doctrine  which  proposes 
to  set  aside  the  Word  of  God  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
whether  it  be  the  philosophy  of  our  time,  or  the  so-called  higher 
criticism  which  would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  faidi* 

The  influence  of  modem  skepticism  is  chiefly  shown  in  attempts  to 
overturn  the  evidence  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  includes  all  these 
books  and  writings  and  lectures  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  our  religion.  It  is  the  application  of  what  is  called  the 
critical  and  historical  method  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Those  who 
do  it  are  destmctionists.     Their  object  is  not  to  build  up,  but  to  de* 
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stroy.  This  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  has  various 
degrees,  from  those  who  reject  the  whole  book,  as  such  reyelation,  to 
those  who  reject  parts  of  it ;  from  those  who  find  no  fanlt  in  it,  to 
those  who  accept  it  as  the  best  religious  guide  now  accessible,  but 
neither  perfect  nor  inspired. 

The  indirect  influence  of  this  skepticism  takes  mainly  two  forms. 
It  produces  indifference  to  all  religion.  It  is  strange  that  anj  one 
could  be  uninterested  and  indifferent  to  a  subject  which  has  been  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  men  through  all  the  centuries.  A  subject 
which  the  most  advanced  nations  have  considered  most  critically — a 
subject,  to  which  the  most  mature  minds  have  given  most  profound 
discussion  and  meditation — ^a  subject  which  has  become  more  inter- 
esting as  men  have  advanced  in  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur.  It 
idso  produces  an  aversion  to  the  church  as  the  representative  of 
Christianity. 

These  influences  are  specially  effective  on  two  classes  of  people — 
young  men  in  the  process  of  education,  and  the  working  classes  of 
our  large  cities.  The  extent  of  skepticism  among  professional  men, 
business  men,  and  educated  men  generally,  is  overestimated.  Investi- 
gation will  show  that  the  tendency  of  profound  study  and  of  growing 
years  is  toward  faith  more  than  toward  infidelity. 

Among  the  laboring  classes  skepticism  is  most  frequent.  This  ten- 
dency is  shown  by  the  belief  which  prevails  among  them  that  the 
ohurch  which  represents  Christian  truth  is  hostile  to  their  interests, 
and  that  Christianity  is  the  symbol  of  bondage  rather  than  of  free- 
dom. It  is  the  laboring  classes  of  Northampton,  England,  which  have, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  persisted  in 
returning  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  an  avowed  atheist,  to  parliament.  If  the 
writer  is  not  misinformed,  it  is  the  same  element  that  gives  such  a 
oordial  greeting  to  his  chief  co-worker  in  this  country.  How  shall 
the  pulpit  then  best  counteract  these  skeptical  tendencies  of  our 
times  ?  That  it  is  a  duty  to  do  what  it  can  to  arrest  it,  is  admitted 
by  all  who  love  the  great  doctrines  and  influences  of  Christianity. 

If  the  pulpit  proposes  an  aggressive  attitude,  it  must  have  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  views  of  those  whom  they  would 
convert,  and  of  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  their  support.  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  the  opinions  and  doctrines  held  by  individuals  must  be 
subjected  to  a  critical  study,  but  that  no  opinion  which  has  gained 
wide  currency  and  acceptance  should  be  lightly  passed  over.  The 
vagaries  of  a  few  individuals  need  not  demand  the  time  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pulpit,  but  those  widely  received  cannot  escape  his  thought 
if  he  would  meet  and  overcome  them. 

One  of  the  charges  often  and  justly  made  against  those  who  reject 
the  Bible,  is  their  want  of  thorough  study  of  the  book  itself  and  of 
its  doctrines.    Dr.  Nelson,  in  that  admirable  book,  ^^T\iQ  C^^u^^  %xA 
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Cure  of  Infidelit}^"  charges  much  of  the  infidelity  of  his  time  to  ig- 
norance of  Bible  facts  and  Bible  language.  If  we  demand  of  thoM 
who  oppose  us  a  study  of  the  Bible  which  they  reject,  before  they  at 
in  judgment  upon  it,  so  we  ought  to  study  the  prevalent  doctrines 
of  those  whom  we  oppose  before  we  undertake  in  a  formal  way  to 
discuss  them.  The  ignorant  discussion  of  skepticism  is  more  damag- 
ing to  truth  than  to  the  error,  for  it  promotes  antagonism  and  f  omishflB 
no  antidote. 

It  is  not  here  argued  that  such  discussion  is  generally  desirable ;  in 
fact  it  is  often  mischcvious  in  its  tendency,  but  that  he  who  assumes  to 
speak  on  these  critical  questions  from  the  pulpit  or  through  the  prew 
should  do  so  after  such  a  thorough  mastery  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  will  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority.  A  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  lately  called  from  labor  to  reward,  Dr.  A.  A 
Ilodge  of  Princeton,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  lecture  on  a  subject 
which  had  not  been  a  specialty  in  his  studies,  that  on  other  occasions 
he  had  spoken  with  full  confidence  and  as  an  expert,  but  at  this  tinie 
he  stood  side  by  side  with  his  audience,  as  an  investigator,  not  as  s 
specialist.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  a  preacher  to 
understand  all  subjects.  He  may  not  compass  the  whole  field  of  skep- 
tical inquiry,  but  when  he  appears  as  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  in 
antagonist  of  error,  his  knowledge  should  be  accurate  if  not  profound. 
This  inspires  confidence  on  the  part  of  believers,  and  commands  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  opponents. 

The  pulpit  should  wait  patiently,  and  investigate  the  effects  of  tbe 
statements  of  supposed  antagonists  before  concluding  that  they  are 
destructive  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  common  assumption,  and  a  safe  one, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  absolute  and  complete  truth,  and  that 
nothing  that  is  true  can  be  antagonistic  to  it.  When  any  scientific  or 
metaphysical  truth  has  been  fully  established,  the  church  can  rest 
in  quietness  and  confidence,  knowing  that  it  will  prove  to  be  for  the 
advancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  first  promulgation  of  a  new  science  or 
doctrine  should  provoke  antagonism.  It  has  been  said  that  advances 
in  knowledge  come  in  waves.  Sometimes  they  appear  after  a  short  in- 
terval, sometimes  after  longer  ones,  sometimes  a  hundred,  sometimes 
hundreds  of  years  apart.  At  this  point  patience  is  a  most  valosble 
quality  for  the  pulpit.  Many  truths,  which  at  first  seemed  absurd  and 
destructive,  have  proved  to  be  valuable,  why  may  not  this  ona  A 
little  waiting  before  judgment  is  passed  is  not  out  of  place.  It  i^ 
unwise  to  assume  in  the  outset  that  any  doctrines  which  have  gained 
currency,  and  which  on  the  surface  are  opposed  to  our  convictions  ar^ 
therefore  untrue.  What  then  shall  be  done  ?  Give  a  fair  hearing  to 
the  honest  investigations  and  conclusions  of  responsible  men  whoever 
they  may  be.    In  the  empire  of  freedom  established  by  Christy  liberty 
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of  inquiry  and  of  expression  is  fundamental,  and  the  pulpit*  should 
demand  this  freedom,  and  also  grant  it.  If  the  conclusions  of  modern 
criticism  have  any  elements  of  truth,  we  should  cherish  them,  knowing 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  for  the  maintenance,  and  not  for  the  de- 
stmction  of  Bible  truth. 

Patifot  observation  will  show  that  we  need  not  fear  such  advances 
if  they  be  true  advances,  and  that  to  such  apparently  hostile  move- 
moments,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  contributions  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Bible.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  that  the  contest 
growing  out  of  the  rise  of  Geological  Science,  threatened  permanent 
damage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  held 
by  many  that  Grenesis  and  Geology  were  wholly  irreconcilable,  and  that 
the  Pentateuch  had  been  practically  driven  from  the  field.  There  are 
few,  however,  that  will  maintain  that  extreme  view  to>day,  and  there 
are  those  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  scholarship  who  maintain  a  beau- 
tifnl  harmony  between  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. This  warfare  is  past,  and  we  read  the  chapters  in  Genesis  with 
as  mach  confidence  as  ever.  The  wrecks  of  the  evolution  storm  have 
not  all  been  found.  There  are  still  vessels  oast  on  unknoMrn  seas,  be- 
caoBC  of  it,  but  practically  it  is  no  longer  recognized  by  those  best 
qaalified  to  judge  as  an  antgonistic  force  to  the  Christian  religion.  It 
may  even  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  truths  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  While  in  its  extreme  form  it  is  a  virtual  nega- 
tive of  Grod,  in  its  essential  principles,  so  far  as  demonstrated,  it  con- 
tains nothing  that  the  pulpit  needs  to  antagonize. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  pulpit  a  careful  sifting  and 
patient  waiting  in  all  matters  of  genuine  criticism  for  which  real 
leholarship  offers  apparently  satisfactory  reasons. 

This  remark  applies  to  those  works  which  are  put  forward,  with  fair 
flhow  of  truth,  as  investigations  of  great  problems  of  life  and  destiny, 
and  not  to  such  as  are  avowedly  and  necessarily  destructive.  The 
latter  must  be  met  from  the  start,  if  demanding  public  consideration. 
with  direct  opposition  and  emphatic  protest  and  disproof. 

There  mast  be  also  a  loyal  adherence  to  Christian  truth  and  a 
ihoroagh  exposition  of  it.  The  pulpit  must  believe  thoroughly,  and 
maintain  clearly  and  decidedly.  He  who  is  to  proclaim  the  words  of 
the  Lord  must  not  hesitate  or  apologize,  but  announce:  '^  Go  preach 
the  preaching  which  I  bid  thee,"  was  God's  command  to  Jonah,  and 
'^if  any  man  speak  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,"  is  the  forci- 
ble utterance  of  St.  Paul. 

Hie  polpit  mast  not  '^  sit  down  and  first  count  the  cost "  in  the 
lenie  in  which  Rev.  Greo.  Herbert  Curteis,  M.  A.  suggests  in  his 
work:  "The  Scientific  Obstacles  to  Christian  Belief,*'  Preface  p.  vii., 
^  Above  all  the  Christian  leader — if  he  is  to  win,  not  merely  a  skir- 
mish, or  even  a  battle,  but  the  whole  campaign — ^mu^t  ^^  co\xTi\»\Xi^  <^%\»' 
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in  another  sense.  He  must  know  what  to  surrender.  It  is  merely 
brutal  and  useless  strategy  to  defend  everything  without  disorimina- 
tion.  In  every  age  some  points  become  of  less  vital  importance  than 
they  were  before;  some  breastworks  are  found  to  be  incompetent  to 
resist  improved  methods  of  attack;  and  some  outlying  defences  to 
every  eye,  but  that  of  their  passionate  defender^  have  manifestly  be- 
come worse  than  useless,  mere  traps  for  impounding  and  wasting  the 
force  urgently  required  elsewhere,  mere  gratuitous  invitations  to  the 
foe  to  effect  a  lodgment  and  to  proclaim  a  victory,  if  not  actually  to 
gain  one.'* 

But  what  can  the  pulpit  surrender  ?  What  ought  the  pulpit  to  sur- 
render? It  cannot  surrender  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  It 
cannot  surrender  the  first  utterances  of  Genesis,  that  '^  In  the  begin- 
ning Qod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'*  It  cannot  surrender 
the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  it  stands  in  the  very  beginning  of 
history,  for  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  has  put  the  seal  of  his 
authority  upon  the  record  in  Genesis.  It  cannot  surrender  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit,  forgiveness  of  sins,  sanctifi- 
cation,  glorification.  These  are  its  essentials.  For  their  maintenance 
and  propagation  the  Christian  religion  exists.  Whatever  is  opposed 
to  these  must  be  overcome.  But  how  ?  The  most  effective  method  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  error  is  by  setting  forth  the  truth.  The  spread 
of  Bible  religion  will  be  promoted  best  by  a  faithful  portrayal  of  it. 
Christianity  will  be  accepted  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood,  and  it 
has  often  suffered  more  from  the  misstatements  of  its  friends  than 
from  the  attacks  of  its  foes.  It  is  a  great  system  of  truth,  harmonious 
in  every  part.  It  is  adapted  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  appeals 
to  his  better  nature.  Strongly  and  clearly  to  state  it  is  to  convince 
men  of  it.  A  careful  discrimination  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential,  between  the  truth  itself  and  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it,  is  of  prime  importance  in  its  presentation. 

This  clear  presentation  of  Bible  truth  will  be  helped  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  its  opponents.  Much  of  what  is  called  modem 
skepticism  owes  its  influence  more  largely  to  its  setting  than  to  that 
which  it  contains.  Its  form  of  statement  is  generally  scientific.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  learning.  It  is  generally  put  forth  with  much  lit- 
erary and  scientific  pretension.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  books  which 
are  influential  in  spreading  skepticism  do  so  largely  in  virtue  of  the 
popular  belief  in  the  superior  abilities  and  learning  of  those  who  write 
them.  Modem  criticism  affects  scholarship,  and  is  largely  dependent 
upon  that  impression  of  its  scholarship  which  has  gained  wide  cur- 
rency. The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  which  caused  such  wide- 
spread alarm,  owes  much  of  its  power  to  the  imposing  scholarship  with 
which  it  was  presented.     The  best  method  of  counteracting  its  infln- 
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«nce8  and  that  of  many  Bimilar  works  is  to  state  in  clear  language  its 
positions  and  arguments.  They  are  much  less  formidable  when 
dressed  in  the  plain  language  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  is  the  more  acceptable  the  more  clearly 
it  is  presented.  When  free  from  adulteration,  when  fully  and 
clearly  stated,  it  bears  with  it  its  own  evidence.  Skepticism  would 
rapidly  disappear  if  the  skeptic  would  but  read,  ponder  and  practice 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  evangelical 
doctrine. 

The  pulpit  can  most  effectively  counteract  modern  skepticism  by 
«trong  statements  of  the  evidences  of  its  historic  facts  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  negative  side  of  the  argument  is  better 
understood  than  the  positive  side,  the  defensive  than  the  offensive.  Men 
often  ask,  "  What  is  the  evidence  for  the  personal  historic  Christ."  A 
noted  lecturer  in  England  said:  ^^The  difficulty  is  not  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  believed  to  be  an  historical  personage  after  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  to  bridge  over  the  years  between  A.  D.  1-300.  You  cannot 
oarry  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  history  of  the  Gtespel  over  that  terri- 
ble chasm  of  three  centuries."  (Reasonable  Apprehensions  and  Reassur- 
ing Hints  by  Rev.  Henry  Footman,  p.  111).  A  comparison  of  Christ's 
Life  a  portrayed  in  the  four  Gk>spels  compared  with  the  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  will  compel  the  conviction,  "  that  the  Jesus  of 
the  four  Gbspels  cannot  be  the  creation  or  the  result  of  the  various 
myths  floating  about,  and  ultimately  in  the  second  or  even  third  cent- 
nry  crystalized  around  the  figure  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  historical 
Christ  of  St.  Paul  as  discerned  through  these  Epistles  makes  the 
mythical  theory  absolutely  incredible  "  (Same,  p.  116).  Much  work 
remains  for  the  pulpit  in  counteracting  skepticism,  and  this  old 
method  of  Hcriptural  arguments  is  still  the  most  promising. 

The  pulpit  will  further  accomplish  its  task  by  addressing  itself  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  those  who  reject  its  beliefs.  A 
broad  charity  for  those  whose  views  differ  from  our  own  is  of  primary 
importance.  When  men  think  differently  from  us  it  is  because  of  some 
reason,  which  to  them  at  least  is  satisfactory.  It  may  be,  and  often  is, 
wilful  and  unreasonable,  but  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  treated  with 
Christian  forbearance.  We  must  take  into  account  temperament,  ten- 
dency and  training.  One  who  has  been  trained  to  skepticism,  who 
has  breathed  its  atmosphere  constantly,  to  whom  Ood  is  scarcely  a 
name,  and  Christ  unknown,  demands  careful  consideration  and  kindly 
dealing.  Then,  too,  the  professional  training,  which  many  have  re- 
ceived, demands  attention.  Studies  which  have  no  direct  relation  to 
€k)d'8  truth,  but  which  involve  only  scientific  methods,  call  specially 
for  careful  modes  of  address.  Little  is  gained  for  truth  by  attack, 
much  by  appeal;  little  is  accomplished  by  sarcasm,  much  by  kindly 
sympathy.     There  need  be  no  lack  of  loyal  maintenance  of  our  doc- 
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trinesy  while  we  approach  with  interest  and  regard  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  ns. 

The  most  powerful  method  of  counteracting  modem  skepticism,  and 
indeed  all  skepticism  is  by  an  example  corresponding  to  our  faith,  and 
the  personal  influence  which  grows  out  of  such  a  life.  The  life  which 
Christianity  produces  is  its  highest  evidence.  In  the  character  of  the 
Christ,  delineated  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are  no  defects.  The 
Christian  is  the  acknowledged  ideal  man.  '^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  was  the  Savior's  test.  The  pulpit  must  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  of  living.  In  the  minister  and  in  his  people  must  be  re- 
flected the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  proportion  in  which  the  spirit  and  life 
of  Christianity  are  embodied  in  the  Church  will  skepticism  disappear. 

Cardinal  Newman,  in  one  of  his  University  sermons,  in  answering 
the  question  how  the  Truth  has  been  propagated  says  :  '^  I  answer 
that  it  has  been  upheld  in  the  world,  not  as  a  system,  not  by  books, 
not  by  argument,  nor  by  temporal  power,  but  by  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  such  men  as  have  already  been  described,  who  are  at  once 
the  teachers  and  the  patterns  of  it."  '^  Here  first  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  natural  beauty  and  majesty  of  virtue,  which  is  more 
or  less  felt  by  all  but  the  most  abandoned.  I  do  not  say  virtue  in  the 
abstract,  virtue  in  a  book,  virtue  in  a  man.  Men  persuade  themselves 
with  little  difficulty,  to  scoff  at  principles,  to  ridicule  books,  to  make 
sport  of  the  names  of  good  men  ;  but  they  cannot  bear  their  pres- 
ence ;  it  is  holiness  embodied  in  personal  form,  which  they  cannot 
steadily  confront  and  bear  down  :  so  that  the  silent  conduct  of  a  con- 
scientious man  secures  for  him  from  beholders  a  feeling  different  in 
kind  from  any  which  is  created  by  the  mere  versatile  and  garrulous 
reason." 

It  is  this  personal,  silent  influence,  going  out  from  every  church, 
and  from  every  Christian  home  through  the  influence  of  the  pulpit, 
that  is  the  last  resort,  the  final  method  of  counteracting  modem  skep- 
ticism. Beautiful  living  is  a  more  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
truth  than  strong  thinking.  In  training  men  and  women  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  noblest  living  the  pulpit  Vill 
find  its  loftiest  sphere  and  its  most  lasting  influence.  There  is  danger 
lest  the  other  and  more  popular  methods  may  overshadow  this  one, 
and  it  needs  special  emphasis  now  when  the  polemical  method  is 
more  popular  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  adopted. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  method  of  Paul.  When  before  Fea- 
tus,  how  appropriate  his  appeal.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  charac- 
ter and  mind  of  the  man  to  whom  he  appealed.  When  before  Agrippa, 
expert  in  Jewish  customs,  how  suitable  his  masterly  question  and 
answer.  "  King  Agrippa  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that 
thou  believest."  When  at  Athens,  he  turns  their  thoughts  from  the 
unknown  God  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped,  to  the  living  Gk)d, 
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vriih.  a  tact  and  fitness  that  fills  as  with  admiration  and  surprise.  No 
one  will  question  the  wisdom  of  Paul's  methods  or  the  grandeur  of 
his  teachings.  His  writings  are  the  depository  of  the  best  thought 
of  his  age  and  of  all  ages.  But  his  life,  travels,  and  sacrifices,  these 
have  made  him  inmiortal.  His  words  without  his  life,  would  have 
been  inspiring,  but  with  his  example  thej  are  irresistible. 

So  of  the  Master  himself.  He  was  the  great  teacher.  No  instructions 
like  his.  But  O  that  wonderful  life.  It  '^is  the  miracle  of  history.'* 
Men  have  tried  to  show  how  other  teachings  have  resembled  his,  but 
no  one  ventures  to  compare  any  other  life  with  his.  In  the  midst  of  the 
world's  questionings  of  thought,  in  the  midst  of  its  turmoils  and  strug- 
gles for  place  and  power,  the  pulpit  proclaims  a  single  life,  the  life  of 
Jesus,  a  single  death,  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  solitary  resurrection,  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus.  He  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  skepticism  of  this  age 
and  of  all  ages.  The  verdict  of  all  investigation,  must  ever  be  in 
harmony  with  the  utterance  of  Paul:  '^  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily."  ^'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  His  own  declaration  is  the  best  expression  of 
the  duty  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  to  exalt  Christ.  ^'  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Other  methods  may  be  in  their  measure  effective,  this  method,  ac- 
companied by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  be  triumphant. 


Vni.— GEMS    AND    CURIOSITIES   FROM    A   LITERARY 

CABINET. 

NO.    IV. 

By  Rbv.  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia* 

5d.  Bkand  and  Blessing.  Gen.  xii.  2.  Grass-feeding  animals  while  cropping 
their  pastures  are  scattering  and  disseminating  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  ;  and  the 
birds  and  insects  while  thrusting  their  beak  or  proboscis  deep  down  into  the  nec- 
taries of  the  flowers,  are  gathering  and  depositing  again  the  fertilizing  pollen. 

57.  T%08.  Chalmers,  Guthrie  sidd:  *'Men  of  his  calibre  are  like  mighty  forest 
trees,  we  do  not  know  their  size  till  they  are  down." 

68.  Eoobdion.  Prof.  Dana  is  reported  to  have  stated  in  a  recent  lecture  that 
**  No  evidenoes  have  ever  been  found  of  any  inferior  race  from  lohich  men  eould  have  sprung. 
The  similarity  between  the  recent  study  of  Nature  and  the  Mosaic  law  ought  to 
satisfy  the  doubting  students  of  Nature  of  the  truth  of  the  creation  as  related  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis." 

69.  BeUertan*s  B^tigram. 

**  Ton  in  the  pnlpit  tell  %  story ; 
We  on  the  stage  show  facts." 

This  is  the  original,  which  Whitefield  used  to  quote  as  follows  :  '*  Betterton,  the 
actor,  said  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  '  We  actors  speak  of  things  imaginary 
as  though  they  were  real ;  you  clergymen  speak  of  things  real  as  though  they  were 
imaginary.* " 

00.  The  Wonders  of  an  Egg.  Mr.  Matthieu  Williams,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  says: 
**ETery  one  who  eats  his  matutinal  egg  eats  a  sermon  and  «l  mSxtu^^.   \ii^\^^\ 
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that  smooth,  symmetrical,  beantifnl  shell  larks  a  qaestion  which  has  been  the 
Troy  town  for  all  the  philosophers  and  scientists  since  Adam.  Armed  with  the 
engines  of  war — the  microscope,  the  scales,  the  oflfensiTe  weapons  of  chemistry 
and  reason— they  have  probed  and  weighed  and  experimented ;  and  still  the  ques- 
tion is  nnsolyed,  the  citadel  nnsacked.  Prof.  Bokomy  can  tell  you  that  albumen 
is  composed  of  so  many  molecnles  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  can 
persuade  you  of  the  difference  between  aotiTe  and  passire  albumen,  and  can  shov 
by  wonderfully  delicate  experiments  what  the  aldehydes  have  to  do  in  the  separa- 
tion of  gold,  from  his  complicated  solutions ;  but  he  cannot  tell  you  why  from 
one  egg  comes  a  *  little  rid  hin'  and  from  another  a  bantam.  Tou  leave  your  little 
silTer  spoon  an  hour  in  your  egg-cup,  and  it  is  coated  with  a  compound  of  sul- 
phur. *Why  is  that  sulphur  there  ?  Wonderful,  that  evolution  should  provide  for 
the  bones  of  the  future  hen !  There  is  phosphorus  also  in  that  little  microcosm : 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  passing  through  the  shell,  unites  with  it,  and  the  add 
dissolves  the  shell,  thus  making  good,  strong  bones  for  the  chick  and  at  the  same 
time  thinning  the  prison  walls." 

61.  A  FMe  about  Preaching.  **  Once  on  a  time  the  Christian  fkith  heard  of  the 
threatening  and  formidable  incursion  of  her  foes,  so  she  determined  to  muster  her 
preachers  and  teachers  to  review  their  weapons,  and  she  found  beyond  all  her 
expectations  every  thing  prepared.  There  was,  namely,  a  vast  host  of  armed  men; 
strong,  threatening  forms,  weapons  which  they  exercised  admirably,  brightly  flash- 
ing from  afar.  But  as  she  came  nearer  she  sank  almost  into  a  swoon ;  what  she 
had  thought  iron  and  steel  were  toys  ;  the  swords  were  made  of  the  mere  lead  of 
words  ;  the  breast  plates,  of  the  soft  linen  of  pleasure  ;  the  helmets,  of  the  wsx  of 
plumed  vanity ;  the  shields  were  of  papyrus,  scrolled  over  with  human  opinions ; 
the  colors  were  spider  webs  of  philosophical  systems ;  the  spears  were  thin  reeds 
of  weak  conjecture  ;  the  cannon  was  Indian  reed  ;  the  powder,  poppy  seed  ;  the 
balls,  of  glass.  Through  the  indolent  neglect  of  their  leaders,  they  had  sold  their 
true  weapons  and  substituted  these  ;  moreover,  they  had  sallied  forth  in  their  own 
strength  forgetting  to  take  with  them  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God." 

62.  Spiritual  OuUure  and  ArL  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  an  address  at  the 
Alnwick  Art  Exhibition,  said  to  the  students  :  **In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  cultivate  the  spiritual  part  of  your  nature,  without  which  all  art  will 
comparatively  assume  a  low  leveL  It  was  a  devotional  feeling  which  animated  all 
the  great  masters,  who,  at  any  time,  have  left  lasting  marks  in  the  history  of  art, 
or  occupied  a  great  space  in  history.  Whether  you  take  the  early  Greek  artists, 
the  Egyptian,  or  the  Boman,  you  will  find,  more  especially  in  the  first  two,  that 
the  great  periods  in  which  their  art  flourished  and  triumphed  were  when  it  was 
exercised  upon  devotional  purposes.  So  with  medisBval  art,  wherein  all  the  great 
works  have  been  made  through  the  means  of  that  devotional  feeling  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  the  want  of  this  feeling  to  which,  in  a  measure,  the  comparative  poorness  of 
modern  art  may  be  attributed,  and  from  which  it  arises  that  so  many  modem 
edifices,  and  so  many  results  of  statuary  art,  are  calculated  rather  to  deface  than 
to  improve  our  great  towns." 

63.  Death.  The  stanza,  given  below,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  extreme 
old  age.  Our  admiration  grows  with  every  reading,  and  it  seems  to  us  increas- 
ingly beautiful.  The  poet  Bogers  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Henry  Orabbe  Bobinson  says  that  he  repeated  the  stanza  to 
Wordsworth  twice,  and  then  heard  him  muttering  to  himself,  '*  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  grudging  people  their  good  things,  but  I  wish  I  had  written  those  lines." 
It  is  stated  that  in  his  last  moments  Dr.  Fuller  said  to  his  nephew,  Dr.  Guthbert, 
on  taking  leave  of  him,  **  Good  night,  James — but  it  will  soon  be  good  morning!" 
Perhaps  the  echo  of  this  stanza  was  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  preacher : 
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'*  Life  I  we  have  been  long  together, 
Throngh  pleMuit  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 
Tla  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear. 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 
Then  steal  away ;  give  little  warning ; 
Choose  thine  own  time. 

Bay  not;  Oood-Might  I  bnt,  in  some  brighter  clime^ 
Bid  me,  Oood-Moming ! " 

A  lady  onoe  asked  Mr.  Wesley,  **  SnpposiDg  that  yon  knew  that  yon  were  to  die 
at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  night,  how  would  yon  spend  the  interTening  time  ?  " 
**  How,  madam  ?  *'  he  replied.  *'  Why,  jnst  as  I  intend  to  spend  it  now.  I  shonld 
preach  this  eTening  at  Glonoester,  and  again  at  five  to-morrow  morning ;  after 
that  I  shonld  ride  to  Tewksbnry,  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the  societies 
in  the  evening.  I  shonld  then  repair  to  friend  Martin's  house,  who  expects  to 
entertain  me,  converse  and  pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at  ten 
o'clock,  commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest,  and  wake  np  in 
glory." 

64.  An  OritmiaX  Myth,  When  the  Creator  fashioned  the  birds  they  were  at  first 
without  wings.  With  gorgeous  plumage  and  sweet  voices  endowed,  they  knew 
not  yet  how  to  soar.  Then  He  made  wings  alone,  and  bade  the  birds  go  take 
these  burdens  up  and  bear  them.  At  first  they  seemed  a  load,  but  as  they  carried 
them  upon  their  shoulders  cheerfully  and  patiently,  lo  1  they  grew  fast.  The 
burdens  became  pinions,  and  that  which  once  they  bare  now  bore  them  np  to 
realms  of  cloudless  day. 

We  are  the  wingless  birds  and  our  duties  are  the  pinions.  When  at  the  beck  of 
God  we  first  assume  them  they  may  seem  but  burdens.  But  if  we  cheerfully  and 
patiently  bear  them  we  shall  find  them  less  and  less  a  load.  The  yoke  will  be  easy 
and  the  burden  will  be  light,  till  we  shall  at  last  discover  that  we  who  were  once 
but  servants  are  now  freemen,  free  to  rise  on  wings,  as  eagles,  free  to  soar  aloft 
toward  €k>d  and  Heaven.    To  do  His  will  shall  thus  become  our  delight. 

65.  The  Triumvirate  of  AutJwrs :  Hooker,  Barrow,  Taylor.  **  Hooker  claims  the 
foremost  rank  in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  in  political  and  pragmat- 
ical wisdom.  To  Barrow  must  the  praise  be  assigned  of  the  closest  and  clearest 
views,  and  of  a  taste  the  most  controlled  and  chastened  ;  but  in  imagination,  in 
interest,  in  that  which  more  properly  and  exclusively  deserves  the  name  of  genius, 
Taylor  is  to  be  placed  before  either.  Hooker  awes  most,  and  is  the  object  of  our 
reverence ;  Barrow  convinces  most,  and  is  the  object  of  our  admiration  ;  bnt 
Jeremy  Taylor  persuades  and  delights  most,  and  is  the  object  of  our  love." — Dr, 
BusCe  Sermon  cA  Tayhi^s  luneral, 

66.  We  Must  Consider  Times  and  Seasons.  George  Mttller  says  that  he  first  asks 
and  settles  this  question  concerning  any  proposed  measure :  **  Is  this  the  Lords 
work r  Then,  *•  is  it  my  work..?"  Then,  "is  this  the  Lord's  way?"  And  last,  not 
least,  **  is  this  the  Lord's  time  f " 

67.  7%e  Train  is  moving.  Dr.  Withrow  tells  an  interesting  storypf  the  Union  Con- 
vention called  by  G.  H.  Stuart,  in  Philadelphia,  years  ago.  D.  L.  Moody,  after  an 
hour  of  dreadful  distance  and  coldness,  said,  **  Let  us  pray ! "  and  prayed  with 
mighty  force  and  fire  that  God  would  melt  all  hearts  and  fuse  His  thought  into 
them.  Dr.  Obarles  Hodge  and  Dr.  Musgrave,  walking  out  together,  both  old  men. 
Dr.  Musgrave  said  :  *<  Charley,  this  train  is  moving,  and  if  you  are  going  to  get 
aboard  you'd  better  hurry." 

68.  T%e  Perversion  of  the  Press.  "The  English  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  destroyed  129,681  indecent  prints,  16,220  illustrated  books,  five  tons  of  letter- 
press of  same  sort,  16,000  sheets  of  songs,  besides  copperplates,  printing-presses, 
etc    Each  prosecution  cost  $150." 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 


8AN0TIT7  OF  VOWS. 

BtB.  11  Palmkb,  D.D.  [Pbksbttkbian], 

New  Oblkams,  Loubiana. 

IvdUI  pay  my  vowa  unto  the  Lord  now  in 

ihepnaenoe  qf  all  lUt  people,— Fbaumb, 

oxTi:  14. 

A  TOW  is  a  solemn  eogagement  or 
promise  made  to  Almighty  Gk>d,  either 
positively  of  things  which  are  known 
to  be  agreeable  to  His  will,  or  negatiyely 
to  abstain  from  things  which  are  be- 
lieTed  to  be  oflfensi?e.    Vows  may  be 
displeasing  to  God  for  several  reasons. 
For  example,  a  tow  may  promise  that 
which  is  in  itself  sinfal;  as  when  the 
conspirators  among  the  Jews  *<  bound 
themselves  under   a  curse,  that  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  they 
had  killed  Paul"    Such  a  tow  is  both 
an  injury  and  an  insult  to  Ood.    It  is 
an  insolent  attempt,  by  counter  legisla- 
tion, to  cancel  the  eternal  law  of  right. 
Or  a  TOW  may  undertake  that  which  is 
impossible;  as  when  a  man   engages 
that  henceforth  he  will  never  haTe  an 
ill  thought—whereby  he  couTcrts  what 
is  an  infirmity  into  a  positiTe  crime. 
Or  a  TOW  may  be  frivolous,  undertaking 
to  do  that  which  is  useless,  or  some- 
thing entirely  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
obligation  and  duty— in  which  case  it 
becomes  an  act  of  will  worship,  and  is 
an  impertinent  trifling  with  God.    Or 
without  entering  into   these    minute 
specifications,  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  the  disposition  out  of  which  a  tow 
springs  may  itself  be  displeasing  to 
God;  as  when  we  engage  to  do  some- 
thing by  way  of  compensating  God  for 
a  lack  of  serTice  in  the  past;  or  when 
we  offer  a  consideration  to   Him  for 
blessings  He  shall  confer.    In  all  such 
cases  we  betray  an  unworthy  concep- 
tion of  God,  pointedly  rebuked  by  Him 
in  the  fiftieth  Psalm :  **  thou  thought* 
est  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as 


thyself;  but  I  will  reproTs  thee  and  set 
them  in  order  before  thine  eyes." 

Vows  of  this  description  are  to  be 
discountenanced  as  constituting  a  sys- 
tem of  mere  will  worship,  and  as  being 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  self-righteous- 
ness. And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  well 
worthy  of  our  remembranoe,  that  eTcry 
form  of  self-righteousnesa,  though  it 
wear  upon  its  front  such  an  air  of  good- 
ness, is  nothing  but  a  bribe  to  induce 
God  to  enter  into  a  compromise  of  His 
own  solemn  and  eternal  claims.  We 
can  afford  on  this  ground  to  take  our 
self-righteousness  and  trample  it  in  the 
dust,  and  make  it  our  glory,  that  if  we 
rejoice  it  will  be  in  the  imputed  right- 
eousness of  our  Redeemer. 

You  perceiTC  from  these  instances 
that  vows  incautiously  made  may  prove 
a  snare  to  the  soul;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
that  the  Hebrew  ritual,  which,  as  a 
grand  collection  of  symbols  descended 
into  the  details  of  religious  life,  under- 
took so  carefully  to  regulate  this  matter 
of  TOWS.  There  were  statutes  deter- 
mining when  the  tows  of  a  minor  were 
lawful,  and  under  what  circumstances 
he  might  be  discharged  from  the 
same;  and  there  were  statutes  concern- 
ing the  redemption  of  tows,  exhibiting 
a  complete  tariff  of  Taluation.  All 
which  was  designed  to  be  restrictive 
and  cautionary:  showing  cTen  under 
that  imperfect  Dispensation  how  care- 
ful we  must  be  as  to  our  tows  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  Gk>d. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  tows 
which  are  right  tows,  and  which  ought 
to  be  made;  tows  that  engage  us  to  do 
things  that  were  originally  binding 
upon  us;  tows  made  under  a  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  the  Divine  au- 
thority. Hence,  in  Deuteronomy  it  is 
written.  **  When  thou  shalt  tow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not 


[Many  of  the  fall  sermonB  and  condensations  published  in  this  Bkvikw  are  printed  from  the 
anihors'  manuscripts ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
Tision.— Ed.] 
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0  pay  it;  for  the  Lord  thyOod 
rely  require  it  of  thee;  and  it 
De  sin  in  thee.**  And  so  in  £o- 
68.  <*  When  thou  to  west  a  tow 
od  defer  not  to  pay  it;  for  He 
o  pleasure  in  fools:  pay  that 
thou  hast  Yowed.  Better  is  it 
on  shonldst  not  vow,  than  thou 
It  TOW  and  not  pay.'*  And  so 
tlmist,  under  inspiration  of  the 
^hoet,  again  and  again  declares 
pose  to  pay  unto  the  Lord  the 
hich  he  has  made — to  pay  them 
sanctuary,  and  in  the  presence 
he  people.    You  will  find  it  in 

Psalm,  in  the  66th,  in  the  76th, 
the  116th  Psalm,  twice  repeated: 

pay  my  tows  unto  the  Lord  in 
sence  of  all  his  people." 

78  THEN  INQT7IBE  SOMEWHAT  MIN- 
MTO  THIS  OBLIOATOBINSS8  OF  THE 
mCH  AiiE  YOLUNTABILT  MADS. 

yty  are  distinct  and  conscious  asser- 
f  our  religious  nature.  This 
isness  of  nature  forms  the 
eristic  feature  by  which  man 
Dguished  from  the  brute  crea- 
rhe  higher  forms  of  instinct  and 
rer  processes  of  reason  shade 
ch  other,  until  it  requires  the 
x)pe  of  a  subtle  dialectic  to  dis- 
ite  between  the  two.  Undoubt- 
lere  is  in  the  brute  a  natural 
n  founded  upon  blood  relation- 
hich  is  wonderfully  similar  to 
88  of  affections  in  man  founded 
he  same  tie  of  kindred.  The 
las  pkssions  which  marrelously 
le  the  passions  of  the  human 
tuch  as  anger,  resentment,  and 
atitude.  So  that  when  you  seek 
four  finger  upon  the  exact  line 
iroation  between  the  man  and 
ite,  you  find  it  only  in  the  prin- 
f  worship.  Man  is  religious, 
st  is  not.  Man  has  a  conscience 
nizes  right  and  its  opposite, 
-feels  the  obligation  to  practice 
and  abstain  from  the  other; 
one  of  these  utterances  of  con- 
,  none  of  these  exercises  of  a 
religious  nature  can  be  detected 
>rute. 
true,  this  religious  element  in 


man  oftentimes  exhibits  itself  in  ^ 
dim,  inarticulate  way:  for  instance,  in 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  very  bless- 
ings and  joys  of  our  earthly  life.  A 
strange  restlessness  often  mars  the 
happiness  of  those  most  faTored  by  fort- 
une: for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  open  to 
daily  observation,  that  the  prosperous, 
even  more  than  the  unfortunate,  ex- 
hibit the  peevish  fretfulness  which 
springs  out  of  this  chronic  discontent- 
ment with  life.  Yet,  how  few  analyze 
this  discontent  and  trace  it  to  its 
source!  How  few  recognize  in  it  the 
spiritual  hunger  of  the  soul,  the  Divine 
principle  in  man,  which  craves  an 
angers  food  and  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  serpent's  dust !  It  has  riches, 
riches  that  it  cannot  count^yet  it  is 
restless  and  unhappy.  Flowers  wreathed 
in  garlands  round  the  brow,  wither  at 
last  into  crowns  of  thorn  to  pierce  with 
pain  and  shame.  All  this  is  of  the 
earth,  earthly:  whilst  man  needs  the 
divine,  to  feed  the  divine — the  spirit- 
ual, to  feed  the  spiritual— that  which  is 
soul-like,  to  feed  the  soul.  In  all  this 
longing  for  the  spiritual,  the  immortal, 
and  the  divine,  we  trace  the  outwork- 
ing of  that  religions  element  which 
makes  a  man  akin  to  his  Creator. 

This  religious  nature  exhibits  itself 
in  another  form,  in  the  dim  sense  of 
sin  and  guilt.  Man  falls  below  his  own 
ideal.  He  looks  into  the  chambers  of 
his  soul  and  finds  its  walls  covered 
with  inscriptions  of  evil.  Execrable 
thoughts,  which  have  never  been  em- 
bodied in  act,  or  formulated  in  speech, 
disclose  the  vileness  of  his  spirit,  and 
he  turns  away  with  unutterable  dis- 
gust from  himself.  In  this  deep 
humiliation,  however,  there  is  no  hu- 
mility. No  penitential  sorrow  bows 
the  soul  before  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
with  sincere  and  honest  confession  of 
sin.  This  self-loathing  is  nothing 
more  than  the  shame  which  is  felt  when 
one  discovers  his  spiritual  nakedness 
in  the  presence  of  a  Holy  Gk>d. 

So,  too,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime,  as  man  wan- 
ders through  the  earth  and  feeds  tl^^ 
the  types  of  \>ea.\LV.7  bxl^  ol  ^«si\«^x 
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which  exist  in  natnre.  What  are  these 
apprehensions  of  taste  but  the  reflec- 
tion, in  the  material  or  intellectual 
sphere,  of  the  higher  forms  of  beauty 
and  glory  which  reside  in  the  moral  ? 
Though  but  the  shadow  of  the  true,  it 
proves  the  substance  to  exist  by  which 
the  shadow  confessedly  is  cast.  If 
man  had  not  a  soul,  there  would  be  no 
taste  for  the  beautiful  upon  earth;  a 
taste  which  ought  to  rise  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  see  the  beautiful  in  God. 
The  highest  conception  of  beauty  is 
only  reached,  when  we  can  look  upon 
the  face  of  Him  who  is  **  glorious  in 
holiness,"  and  *'  fearful  in  praises;"  and 
all  the  forms  of  loveliness  on  earth, 
which  gratify  the  sense  of  taste,  are  but 
the  faint  types  of  the  spiritual  glory  in 
which  a  spiritual  taste  is  to  find  its  joy 
forever. 

But,  far  above  all  these  indistinct 
betrayals  of  a  religious  sentiment  in 
man,  is  that  deep  confession  of  obliga- 
tion which  is  recorded  in  the  vow.  It 
is  made  with  the  most  perfect  con* 
sciousness  of  personal  responsibility, 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  that  august  Being  to  whom  all 
obedience  and  worship  are  due.  And 
it  is  void  of  all  significance  and  solemn- 
ity, if  the  whole  religiousness  of  man's 
nature  does  not  find  expression  in  it. 
To  this  the  solemnity  of  the  vow  is  due, 
which  must  be  felt  by  him  who  does 
not  wish  to  become  guilty  before  God. 
It  cannot  be  violated  or  ignored  with- 
out crucifying  the  better  instincts  of 
our  nature,  and  without  spunging  out 
God's  image  impressed  upon  the  hu- 
man soul.  Such,  then,  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  vow  taken  before  God,  as 
founded  in  the  conscious  exercise  of 
the  religious  principle  planted  within 
us  by  the  Creator  himself. 

n.  A  vow  is  the  acknovoledgment  of 
moral  responsibUityt  and  a  confession  cf 
guUt  before  Ood.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
shuffling  amongst  men,  as  to  this  matter 
of  responsibility  before  God.  You  ap- 
proach a  sinner,  and,  in  order  to 
make  him  rely  upon  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  you  remind  him  of 
his  helplessness.    He  takes  issue  with 


you  at  onoe,and  resenta  it  m  a  personal 
insult.  Because  you  seek  to  oonvinos 
him  of  his  dependence  npon  divine 
grace,  he  asks  with  soom  if  you  desire 
to  convert  him  into  a  senselesa  machine. 
Ton  approach  the  same  man  a  second 
time,  and  press  upon  him  the  obliga* 
tions  of  duty— the  things  which  he 
ought  to  do,  and  the  things  which  be 
ought  to  abstain  from — the  Tirtues  be 
should  practice,  and  the  Tioea  he  should 
forsake.  He  turns  upon  you  with  the 
plea  of  inability,  and  oonf eases  thsi 
very  helplessness  which,  when  charged 
upon  him  before,  was  considered  a  per- 
sonal indignity.  I  am  not  presoiting 
to  you  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  but 
that  which  practically  meets  as  in  daily 
life.  I  call  to  mind,  in  the  early  years 
of  my  ministry,  a  young  man  who  came 
into  my  study  one  Monday  morning 
with  flushed  face,  and  burst  into  the 
following  invective:  *'You  preachers 
seem  privileged  to  utter  palpable  con- 
tradictions in  the  pulpit.  You,  yester* 
day,  declared  the  inability  of  the  sinner, 
and  then  turned  right  around  and 
urged  him  to  repent  and  believe,  undor 
the  peril  of  final  perdition."  I  had 
been  over  that  ground  too  much  my- 
self, not  to  know  every  foot  of  it  I 
understood  the  case.  I  did  not  raise 
my  pen  from  the  paper  upon  which  I 
was  writing,  but  said  quietly  to  him: 
'*  If  you  can  repent  of  sin  without  any 
help  from  God,  all  I  have  to  say  is  go 
and  do  it"  Instantly  the  confession 
burst  from  his  lips:  *'I  have  been  try* 
ing  to  do  it  all  the  morning,  but  I  can* 
not"  Then  said  I,  *'  let  us  go  to  Him 
who  can; "  and  we  knelt  down  together 
in  that  study,  and  laid  the  case  before 
Him  who  is  able  to  take  away  the  heart 
of  stone  and  to  give  the  heart  of  flesh. 
That  young  man,  now  gray  with  agSi 
has  been  thirty  years  preaching  the 
gospel  of  gracious  help  to  sinners  per- 
ishing in  their  helplessness. 

I  give  this  instance,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  do  not  intend  this  mom* 
ing  to  argue  the  case  at  all.  I  am  will- 
ing to  carry  it  by  appeal  to  the  bar  of 
your  own  conscience  and  await  its  re- 
ply.   That  reply  will  be  given;  and  it 
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make  iliai  new  oaoBe  to  fear  Thee.  In 
■pite  of  ills,  in  spite  of  death,  we  shall 
bless  the  stroke  Thy  hand  applies;  they 
are  the  blows  of  a  tempest,  bat  they 
bring  ns  into  port." 

My  brethren,  that  which  is  tme  of 
the  whole  of  a  body  is  also  trne  of  the 
members  composing  it.    Hostility  can 
operate  for  the  good  of  an  individual 
aonl  as  well  as  for  the  Ghnroh.    For  ns 
all,  there  is  a  oertain  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  seTcre  jndgmentSffrom  back- 
biting, and  even  from  the  slander  and 
ill-will  of  onr  enemies.    We  onght  to 
demand  of  onrselTCS,  first,  whether  we 
have  not  afforded  onr  accusers  some 
handle,  since  it  is  rare  for  a  charge  to 
proTe  all  imagination.    Enmity  is  clair- 
voyant, it  has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  when 
it  oomes  to  discerning  onr  faults  and 
onr  nothingness;  slight  indications  are 
enough.    Confronted  by  such  criticism, 
it  is  a  great  temptation  to  retire  upon 
onr  dignity  and  raise  the  cry  of  slander; 
npon  our  power  of  ignoring  that  wherein 
onr  accusers  may  be  in  the  right,  or 
that  there  is  a  propensity  of  which  they 
can  cure  us !    Not  that  the  Ohristian 
should  have  little  regard  for .  his  repu- 
tation; that  is  a  trust  over  which  he  is 
obliged  to  stand  guard,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures require  us  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  evil  and  to  seek  those  things  that  are 
of  good  report.  But  whenever  a  rightous 
man  finds  it  impossible  to  please  the 
world  in  following  his  conscience,  then 
onr  Master  has  said,  '*Woe  unto  you 
when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you." 
We  ought  to  expect  attacks  and  from 
these  attacks  we  ought  to  extract  all  the 
profit  they  may  happen  to  contain.  And 
if  slander  should  prove  absolute,and  the 
ill-will  without  any  pretext  for  it,  do  not 
regard  it  as  wholly  without  blessing. 
Just  as  obstacles  accumulating  in  the 
course  of  a  stream  raise  its  level  and  give 
it  a  more  imposing  and  magnificent  flow, 
so  all  injuries,  all  the  lies  by  means  ot 
which  malevolence  attempts  to  impede 
true  holiness  often  only  assures  it  a 
flight  of  unexpected  loftiness.    With- 
out the  ignominy  and  the  curses  of 
Olivary  the  world  would  never  have 
heard  that  sublime  cry,  **  Father,  for 


give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

I  come  finally  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  our  own  faults,  and  of  which  we 
are  the  responKible  authors.    Now,  I 
aflirm,  that  even  in  these  humiliating 
trials  there  is  some  good  to  be  attained. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  this  point 
does  not  justify  onr  faults  by  showing 
any  happy  results  tbey  can  produce. 
By  no  means;  never,  never,  can  any 
evil  naturally,  or  directly,  bring  forth 
good;  we  do  Dot  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  draw    wholesome   water     from    a 
poisoned  spring.  The  logical  result,  and 
the  terrible  wages  of  evil,  is  evil;  a  lie 
engenders  greater  duplicity,  impurity 
renders  lust  the  more  ardent,  and  the 
will  more  feeble,  the  first  movement  of 
vengeance  opens  the  soul  to  a  malignity 
often  infernal,  each  new  fall  betrays  us 
more  feeble,  more  disarmed  before  the 
power  of  the  tempter,  and  the  last  halt- 
ing place  in  this  frightful  progression 
is  the   absolute    moral   servitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  of  Scripture  as 
**  sold  unto  sin."    But  when  an  act  of 
sincere  repentance  transfers  a  man  from 
this  slavery  to  the  divine  domination, 
then  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  can 
extract  from  the  evil  committed  lessons 
that  will  be  plain  to  us,  and  admirable 
fruits  within  the  interior  crucible  where 
the  soul  renews  itself,  the  faults  and 
crimes  of  the  past  will  then  set  free 
from  their  impure  dross  the  pure  gold 
of  a  regenerate  wiH  and  a  heart  of  hu- 
mility.   It  is  from  the  polluted  lips  of 
David  that  those  songs  of  repentance 
were  first  let  fall,  a  voice  without  a  par- 
allel for  all  the  believers  of  the  future; 
it  was  from  the  broken  heart  of  that 
ancient  persecutor  of  the  Church,  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  that  there  issued  that  mag- 
nificent exposition  of  the  work  of  grace; 
and  throughout  all  the  centuries  of  his- 
tory we  may  see  thousands  of  souls  obe- 
dient to  an  instinct  of  justice,  impelled 
to  repair  a  past  which  condemns  them 
by  a  new  life  that  will  glorify  God. 

Beceive  instruction  from  your  very 
faults.  Recall  your  errors  in  order  to 
prevent  spiritual  pride,  your  feebleness 
and  your  temptations  that  you  isl'oc^  V^^ 
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Btreogth  which  inTariably  aocompanies 
a  hearty  reliance  npon  the  DiviDe  Co?- 
enant.  Almighty  God  never  iasned  a 
command  which  did  not  contain  within 
itself  a  draft  upon  the  power  which 
shall  enable  the  creature  to  do  all  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  do.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, the  inability  is  taken  ont  of  the 
way,  whenever  we  attempt  what  Gk>d 
plainly  commands,  and  with  reliance 
upon  the  Divind  strength  and  proffered 
grace. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand,  standing  before  the 
Savior.  The  command  goes  forth, 
•'Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  The  par- 
alytic can,  of  himself,  as  soon  create  a 
world  as  control  that  lifeless  limb.  But 
the  command  of  Him  who  has  the  power 
to  enable,  is  the  sufficient  pledge  that 
life  will  issue  from  the  Giver  of  life  to 
that  withered  arm.  It  is  stretched  forth 
and  becomes  whole  as  the  other,  simply 
because  between  the  lines  of  the  com- 
mandment was  contained  a  check  upon 
the  bank  of  Divine  strength  for  all  the 
ability  which  the  man  had  not  in  him- 
self, but  which  grace  would  communi- 
cate. Do  you  desire  a  stronger  instance 
even  than  this  ?  There  is  Lazarus,  four 
days  in  his  tomb— and  there  is  the 
Almighty  voice  which  says,  "Lazarus, 
come  forth.*'  How  absurd  this  call  upon 
a  corpse,  except  that  it  issues  from  the 
lips  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  life. 
It  was  the  life  going  out  with  the  com- 
mand that  animated  the  sleeping  form, 
brought  back  the  soul  which  had  es- 
caped, bound  together  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  human  being;  and  the  re- 
united soul  and  body  came  forth  from 
the  prison  of  the  grave.  No  plea  of  in- 
ability avails  where  Jehovah  commands. 
To  him  who  undertakes,  in  the  Divine 
strength,  to  do  that  which  is  enjoined 
by  Divine  authority,  there  comes  a 
grant  of  power  by  which  to  fulfill  the 
obligation.  For  the  reason  then  that 
the  vow  lies  in  the  line  of  original  duty 
and  of  offered  grace,  it  is  doubly  bind- 
ing upon  the  conscience. 

y.  The  vow  is  made  under  the  sanction 
of  the  eternal  world,  1  suppose  it  is 
wrong— but  I  have  not  been  able  to 


help  wishing  that  I  ooald  have  just  for 
two  minutes  a  view  of  the  realities  of 
Eternity;  and  then  come  back  to  ny 
work,  under  the  presanre  of  this  knowl- 
edge. It  is  probably  a  wrong  thoim^t, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  oontnh- 
venes  the  fundamental  law  of  this  dis- 
pensation, which  is  unquestionably  the 
law  of  faith.  Now,  when  a  vow  is  rightly 
made,  the  soul  must  feel,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
For  a  moment  the  spiritual  eye  has  been 
opened  to  catch  a  partial  glimpse  of  all 
that  is  blessed  in  heaven,  of  all  that  is 
dreadful  in  hell,  of  all  that  is  awful  in 
the  judgment  day,  of  all  that  is  sub- 
lime in  the  vastness  of  the  silent  eter- 
nity to  which  we  are  hastening.  How 
solemn  the  obligation  becomes  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  sanction  as  this  I 
My  hearers,  there  are  few  men  who 
have  not  vowed  more  than  onoe  in  their 
lifetime.  There  are  few  in  this  audi- 
ence to-day,  who  have  not,  once  and 
again— in  times  of  serious  illness,  in 
times  when  death  was  threatening  to 
invade  their  home— entered  into  solemn 
engagements  with  God.  Do  all  these 
vows  bind  us  ?  The  question  must  be 
asked  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  as  it 
must  be  answered  at  the  bar  of  final 
judgment.  How  careful  then  should 
we  be  in  this  making  of  vows  !  It  is  a 
fearful  dilemma  when  a  man  finds  that 
whether  he  keeps  or  violates  the  vow, 
he  is  held  guilty  before  God.  How  care- 
ful should  we  be  to  assume  only  such 
obligations  as  are  sustainted  by  the  au- 
thority of  God,  and  which  we  know  will 
be  discharged  in  the  strength  Divine 
grace  will  impartl  And  yet,  my  brethren 
— oh,  that  I  must  say  what  is  so  sad  to 
say — in  religion,  where  the  tow  is  the 
most  solemn,  the  vow  is  the  most 
thoughtlessly  taken  and  oftentimes  the 
most  sadly  violated.  Men  who  would 
cut  off  their  right  arm  before  they  would 
falsify  their  word  to  a  fellow  man,  will 
oftentimes  turn  away  from  the  most 
solemn  engagements  which  they  have 
made  to  Almighty  God.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  put  the  finger  upon  the 
names  of  those  on  our  Ghuroh  rolls, 
who  solemnly  vowed  to  be  the  Lord's 
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never  been  many  so  blind  to  the  logic 
•of  facts  as  to  claim  a  doubt.  His  omci- 
fiers  were  men  who  would  make  snre 
their  work.  Pilate  had  the  body  offici- 
jdly  examined,  and,  as  if  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  one  of  the  soldiers 
thrust  a  spear  through  the  heart  which 
bad  already  ceased  to  beat.  That  the 
•dead  body  of  our  Lord  was  taken  from 
the  cross,  placed  in  Joseph's  new  tomb, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rook,  the  huge 
■atone  put  in  its  place  and  sealed,  thus 
•closing  the  only  aperture  to  the  tomb, 
«nd  a  fioman  guard,  which  usually  con- 
^sted  of  sixty  soldiers,  stationed  to 
.guard  the  entrance,  are  simple  histori- 
•cal  facts,  which  also  must  remain  undis- 
puted. It  was  easy  enough  to  disprove 
these  claims  at  the  time  if  they  were  un- 
ime,  and  the  Jews  would  certainly  have 
done  so  had  it  been  possible. 

Furthermore,  that  on  the  third  day 
acme  remarkable  phenomena  occurred, 
chief  among  which  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  body  of  Jesus  over  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  keeping  guard, 
is  a  simple  fact  witnessed  alike  by  friend 
■and  foe. 

What  became  of  that  dead  body  so  se- 
eurely  entombed  ?  By  what  agency  and 
power  was  it  removed  from  its  rocky 
fastness?  There  are  o^ly  two  views 
which  are  worthy  examination  and  only 
one  of  them  can  be  true.  Riher  this 
^tody  wu  taken  awxy  hy  human  hands,  or 
U  wu  raistd  to^eby  supernatural  power! 
Which? 

1.  Let  us  first  examine  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  work  was  that  of  human 
agency.  If  so,  then  it  must  have  been 
done  by  either  the  friends  or  the  foes  of 
-Jesua.  Allowing  that  His  friends  would 
have  done  it,  the  question  arises,  could 
they  ?  They  had  shown  themselves  to 
1m  weak  and  timorous,  having  fled  as 
soon  as  they  saw  Jesus  arrested,  amd 
the  boldest  having  denied  Him  with 
curses.  It  seems  incredible  that  they 
should  undertake  such  a  task  as  over- 
coming a  strong  guard  of  armed  soldiers. 
But  no  claim  was  made,  by  either  the 
soldiers  or  the  Jews,  that  there  was  any 
attempt  to  use  force.  That  the  task 
•could  bave  bean  done  so  quietly  as  not  to 


alarm  the  sentry,  seems  an  impossibil- 
ity. The  stones  used  for  such  sepul- 
chres were  of  great  weight,  and  the  seal 
could  not  be  broken  and  the  stone 
rolled  away  without  a  considerable 
noise.  If  we  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
all  fell  asleep  and  the  disciples  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  time  to  steal  the  body, 
we  are  plunged  into  a  series  of  difficul- 
ties. For  a  Boman  soldier  to  sleep  while 
on  guard  was  death;  that  the  entire 
sixty  should  sleep  under  such  circum- 
stances is  preposterous.  To  be  sure 
there  was  such  a  story  set  afloat  by  the 
enemies  of  Ohrist,  but  it  bears  a  false- 
hood on  its  very  face.  "Either,**  says 
St.  Angnstine, "  the  soldiers  were  asleep 
or  awake.  If  they  were  awake  why 
should  they  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken 
away  ?  If  they  were  asleep  how  should 
they  know  that  the  disciples  took  it 
away?"  And  if  the  disciples  had  re- 
moved the  body,  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  no  account  of  its  capture  and  dis- 
position ever  leaked  out,  especially 
when  to  maintain  the  resurrection 
meant  persecution,  imprisonment  and 
death.  That  such  a  theft  was  committed 
by  the  friends  of  Christ  is  entirely  with- 
out support. 

But  that  His  enemies  did  it,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  less  credible.  It  seems  that 
the  Jews  understood  the  words  of 
Ohrist,  that  He  should  rise  on  the  third 
day,  even  if  the  disciples  did  not,  for 
that  is  the  reason  they  alleged  for  de- 
manding a  guard.  Then  why  should 
they  do  the  very  tbing  which  would 
spread  the  report  that  He  had  risen? 
And,  again,  if  they  possessed  the  body 
they  would  certainly  have  produced  it 
to  silence  the  claim  of  the  disciples  that 
Ohrist  was  alive. 

The  theory  that  the  tomb  was  robbed 
by  either  the  friends  or  foes  of  Ohrist, 
is  so  entirely  without  support  and  in- 
volves so  many  absurdities,  that  no 
honest,  practical  mind  can  accept  it. 
If  this  view  falls,  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  accept  the  only  alternative. 

2.  Ohrist  rose  from  the  dead  by  su- 
pernatural power.  And  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  view  brings  to  its  sup- 
port evidence  oompVex  an^  Qiu.m'o^aMvH^. 
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The  death,  bnrial  and  reenrrection  of 
Christ  as  recorded  fulfil  eTen  in  minute 
particulars,  which  are  easily  traced,  a 
long  line  of  prophecy.  Since  Christ 
foretold  the  fact,  if  fulfilled,  it  makes 
Him  stand  forth  an  honest  man  and 
what  he  claimed  to  be;  to  reject  it  giTea 
ns  the  still  more  wonderful  thing — an 
impostor,  living  such  a  life  as  we  know 
He  lived.  The  New  Testament  view  is 
the  only  one  which  accounts  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Consider  the  witnesses  who  bore  tes- 
timony. There  was  a  vast  number  of 
them,  many  of  whom  knew  Christ  in- 
timately and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
deceived.  He  was  recognized  and  rev- 
erenced by  clear  sighted,  loving  women 
who  had  often  ministered  to  His  wants 
and  had  found  higher  and  better  lives 
through  His  teachings.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  the  apostles,  who  had  been  ELis 
body  guard  and  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  His  appearance.  Thomas  put  the 
risen  Lord  to  the  severest  test  which 
modem  science  can  conceive,  and  only 
after  every  shadow  of  doubt  was  re- 
moved, fell  before  Him,  exclaiming : 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God."  At  one  time 
He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred, 
who,  as  eye-witnesses  gave  their  tes- 
timony. It  was  a  mere  question  of 
fact — of  identity.  Had  they  seen 
Christ?  Had  they  touched  Him ?  Had 
they  talked  with  Him?  Had  they 
walked  with  Him?  Had  they  sat  at 
meat  with  Him  ?  In  all  this  they  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  evidence  could  be 
stronger. 

Standing  by  the  open  sepulchre  in  the 
garden  to-day,  and  lifting  my  eyes  to 
trace  the  mass  of  evidence,  the  hope 
that  is  within  me  swells  as  the  great 
mountain  of  facts  rises  higher  and 
higher,  until  its  peak  is  lost^  above  the 
gold-fringed  clouds.  Jesus  Christ  did 
triumph  over  death,  and  as  a  risen 
Savior,  'goes  before  His  followers  in 
matchless  power  and  glory. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  a  few 
practical  thoughts  suggested  by  Christ's 
resurrection. 

1.   We  should  Uve  less  in  tombs.  <*Why 


seek  ye  the  living  among  the  deadr 
said  the  angel  to  the  women  who  were 
at  the  tomb,  expecting  to  find  there  the 
lifeless  body  of  Jesus.    They  had  oveiw 
rated  the  power  of  the  grave  and  nnder> 
rated  the  power  of  Christ.  With  many, 
the  tomb  is  the  supreme  raler  of  the 
world,  and  contains  almost  everything 
they  value.    In  our  despondoit  hoars 
how  many  and   how   large  are  life's 
tombs  into  which  have  gone  onr  am- 
bitions, our  hopes,  our  straggles  and 
our  joys.    It  is  easy  to  form  a  habit  of 
living  in  our  disappointments,  brood- 
ing over  our  wrongs,  fancied  or  real, 
and  making  dolorous  sonnda,  rattling 
the  dry  bones  of  '*  It  might  have  been." 
Beally,  the  grave  is  not  half  as  large  as 
we  think.    The  spirit  of  Christ  was  not 
laid  there,  and  Uie  grave  is  not  laige 
enough  to  contain  much,  nor  strong 
enough  to  hold  much,  that  is  Ohrist- 
like  in  deed,  or  purpose,  or  spirit.    No 
life  is  buried  there. 

What  if  the  long  line  of  the  sainted 
dead,  whose  life  marches  have  been  hal- 
lowed to  the  world,  had  gone  into  the 
tomb  of  some  bitter  disappointment 
and  refused  to  come  forth  1  What  if 
the  loss  of  departed  ones,  whose  com- 
pany was  almost  heaven,  had  crushed 
much  of  the  brightest  genius — genius 
whose  torch  has  instead  been  lighted  by 
the  risen  spirit  power  that  no  grave 
could  hold  ?  Ah !  we  must  away  from 
the  tomb.  Nothing  really  noble  is 
there.  Nothing  immortal  is  there. 
Everything  Christ-like  is  risen.  Let 
life,  not  death,  be  our  companion. 

2.   Wemusi  trust  CkristimpUeUiy. 

Are  we  to  go  through  life  with  no 
living  faith  ?  Or  are  we  to  hope  in  that 
which  will  prove  only  a  delusion  ?  Qod 
forbid.  The  living  way  has  been  set 
before  us.  He  who  is  the  life  of  the 
world  has  lighted  its  highway  from  the 
cradle,  not  to,  but  through  the  tomb. 
Down  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  He  has  gone.  The  rod  and 
the  staff,  which  never  failed  ffim,  will 
not  bend  beneath  our  weight,  they  will 
support  all  our  sorrows  and  our  fears, 
for  the  road  and  the  staff  are  mighty  to 
deliver. 
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The  retnrreeiion  of  Christ  assnres  us 
of  our  own.  **  Beoanse  I  liTe,  ye  shall 
lire  alaOy"  oomes  to  ns  with  no  idle 
meaning.  What  was  once  only  a  saTage 
instinct  is  now  an  assared  fact.  The 
hpriaon  of  oar  yision  is  expanded  in 
Christ.  Death  does  not  end  all.  It  is 
bnt  the  bursting  of  the  chrysalis  which 
has  fettered  the  sonl  and  forth  from  its 
tenement  of  clay,  the  undying  spirit 
rises  into  a  more  glorious  existence. 
The  triumph  of  Christ,  manifest  to  the 
world,  is  His  perfect  title  to  be  our 
teacher.  And  those  who  learn  of  Him 
can  never  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  Paul  learned  of  Christ,  and  life 
became  a  grander,  diviner  thing.  <*  He 
saw  our  grave  in  the  furrow  of  the 
plough;  our  burial  in  the  com  dropped 
in  the  soil;  and  our  resurrection  in  the 
grain  bursting  its  sheath  to  wave  its 
head  in  the  summer  sunshine."  John 
bowed  his  head  on  the  Master's  breast, 
and  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  saw  love  enthroned  as 
the  soal*8  monarch.  On  Patmos  he 
caught  glimpses  of  the  hither  shore, 
^orious  in  eternal  light  and  beauty. 
Verily,  there  are  mansions  there  1 
Have  we  registered  our  names  in  the 
Book  of  Life  ?  Then  should  fear  flee 
away  like  the  dark  birds  of  night  before 
the  sun-rising. 

O  manl  why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  ?  Why  forget  that  death  is 
asleep  ?  That  **  tired  we  lay  our  heads 
on  Jesus*  bosom  and  awake  in  heaven  ": 

"On  the  oold  cheek  of  death,  imilee  and  roeee 

are  blending; 
And  beantj  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 
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THE  LAW  OF  OHBISTXAN  UFS. 
Bt  Bsv.    John    Matthsws,    London, 

England. 
Lord,  uihai  leitt  Thou  havt  me  to  do  T — 

Acts,  ix:  6. 
Thbbb  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  conversion  per- 
manently influenced  his  whole  religious 
life  and  thought.  He  was  not  induced 
to  accept  Christ  by  the  teachings  of 
apostles.  He  did  not  begin  his  Chris- 
tian history  by  following  the  unfold- 
ing of  Christ's  life  from  Bethlehem  to 


Olivet.  At  the  height  of  his  hostility 
to  the  Gk>8pel,  he  is  arrested  and  smit- 
ten down  by  the  glorified  Christ.  His 
pride  and  resistance  are  overcome  by 
the  majesty  and  gentleness  of  Jesus. 
He  is  convinced  that  his  action  against 
the  cause  of  Christ  has  been  wrong  and 
unwise.  He  is  confident  that  the 
despised  Nazarene,  whose  followers  he 
had  persecuted,  is  the  Messiah  of  his 
race,  and  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  All 
his  past  life  is  shattered  to  pieces  be- 
fore that  vision  that  broke  upon  him. 
He  is  not  yet  free  from  the  burden  of 
guilt  and  remorse  that  sight  produced. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  rest  and  joy  and 
the  light  of  Qod's  countenance.  This 
result  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
events  of  that  hour  taken  by  them- 
selTes.  All  Paul's  previous  life  led  up 
to  this,  and  prepared  him  for  it.  His 
very  zeal  for  Judaism,  and  the  miser- 
able satisfaction  he  got  out  of  it,  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  insufficient. 
He  prayed,  and  studied,  and  occupied 
himself  on  its  behalf,  and  yet  he  found 
no  peace,  no  consciousness  of  God's 
Fatherly  love,  no  joyous  assurance  of 
His  favor.  Surely  God  must  have  de- 
signed a  more  perfect  answer  to  his 
needs  than  a  system  that  did  so  little 
for  him.  No,  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  faith  his  contact  with  Ghrstians 
gave  him,  imparted  elements  of  peace, 
sanctity,  and  hope  he  never  knew  be- 
fore. He  began  dimly  to  see  that  the 
facts  of  Christ's  history  were  not  so  con- 
trary to  the  Messianic  predictions  as 
he  thought  at  first.  The  death  of 
Stephen  was  the  sharp  arrow  that 
pierced  him.  A  character  and  end  like 
that  could  not  be  based  upon  a  false- 
hood; and,  in  the  silent  meditations  of 
the  journey  to  Damascus  his  soul 
wrestled  with  these  doubts  and  found 
no  resting  place  until  the  voice  of 
Christ  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Apos- 
tle's heart  was  won.  Paul's  whole  nat- 
ure was  ever  marked  by  downright 
earnestness.  What  had  been  seen  and 
known  by  him  became  at  once  the  law 
of  his  life.  If  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
then  His  authority  must  be  supreme 
over  his  whole  Qax««t«    *I!\i<^  %as^:k\Nk^3iQSi^ 
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he  bad  oberished  to  become  the  leader 
of  bis  oonntrymen,  the  ohampion  of  the 
ancient  faith,  perhaps  their  liberator 
from  tyranny  and  decay,  a  successor  of 
Elijah  or  some  ancient  prophet,  mast 
be  given  np.  He  who  had  come  from 
heaTen,  and  had  stooped  to  conqner  the 
heart  of  the  proud  Pharisee,  must  have 
a  parpose  in  all  this.  To  know  that 
purpose  is  PauPs  chief  desire.  His 
whole  heart  went  out  in  the  cry,  *'  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  "  That 
ory  is  the  criterion  of  all  true  conver- 
aion.  Some  suppose  they  are  con- 
verted, because  they  have  had  great 
emotions,  have  accepted  orthodox  opin- 
ions, and  cherished  good  aspirations. 
These  experiences  are  only  the  acces- 
Boriee  of  conversion.  It  is  only  when 
the  will  is  surrendered  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  taken  as  Savior 
and  Lord,  that  the  life  of  Gk>d  begins  to 
grow  in  us.  No  matter  how  simple  the 
accompaniments  may  be,  if  the  will  is 
turned  to  the  Divine,  there  is  the 
essence  of  the  great  change.  All  ways 
that  do  not  lead  to  that  lead  astray; 
until  we  reach  that  point  Qod*s  Spirit 
is  in  negotiation  and  controversy  with 
us.  If  that  object  be  reached,  we  may 
have  great  ignorance,  much  infirmity, 
many  doubts,  but  we  are  in  the  road  to 
the  solution  of  all.  Certainty,  holiness, 
usefulness  will  be  granted  to  obedience. 
If  any  man  do  my  will  he  shall  know 
the  doctrine.  Then  shall  we  know  if 
ive  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord. 

Viewing  this  subject  broadly  in  rela- 
tion to  ourselves,  let  us  learn  first: 

L  iJoto  dtsirMt  «  xs  thai  toe  should  aU 
have  from  the  heginmng  the  plan  of  our  l}fe 
dearly  before  %ls.  No  work  of  any  kind 
can  be  effectively  done  without  a  plan. 
The  mind  necessarily  proceeds  to  action 
lifter  processes  of  thought,  prevision, 
anticipation  of  results  and  foreseen  ob- 
fitades.  Instinct  acts  from  immediate 
impulse.  The  man  who  dispenses  with 
purpose  in  action,  and  lives  for  the  oc- 
casion, has  no  certainty,  or  consistency, 
is  the  slave  of  every  passing  impulse, 
and  accomplishes  little  in  the  battle  of 
life.  We  want  carefully  and  deeply  to 
look    forward,    and    then    to    regulate 


our  action  by  a  well-considered,  flexible 
plan  to  be  gradually  filled  up  and 
finished.  If  all  Nature  were  not  bound 
together  by  a  plan,  it  would  be  a  chaos, 
in  which  kingdom  would  war  agMnst 
kingdom,  and  ail  would  end  in  disaster. 
If  the  history  of  a  country  do  not 
proceed  upon  a  plan  in  which  suceee- 
sive  generations  co-operate,  there  is  no 
cumulative  progress  in  its  life.  The 
Hebrew  race  followed  a  plan.  The 
Greek  race  had  a  history  which  is  an 
epic  whole.  All  great  personalities  that 
have  blessed  mankind  have  recogniied 
in  their  life  a  strategic  unity,  and  have 
followed  their  ideal  to  the  end.  Why 
was  Carlyle  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
and  so  well  as  a  historian  ?  Because  in 
early  days  he  selected  his  precise  voca- 
tion as  a  historian,  and  settling  down 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oMit- 
uries,  he,  year  after  year,  with  grow- 
ing power  and  specialty,  dealt  with  the 
events  of  those  times  in  his  lives  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Frederick,  and  his  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution.  Why  was 
Darwin  able  to  effect  so  much  for 
science  ?  Because  he  recognized  early 
in  life  as  his  special  destiny  the  study 
of  living  forms,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  existence,  and  gave  all  his  life  to 
that  branch  of  science.  Mozart,  Geo. 
Stephenson,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Ger- 
man unity.  Such  a  habit  saves  us  from 
the  weakening  effect  of  distracting 
aims.  It  raises  us  above  the  power  of 
opposing  circumstances.  It  stimulates 
activity.  It  produces  dependence  upon 
God.  It  develops  energy.  It  increases 
gladness  by  the  sight  of  some  good 
work  done.  It  unites  us  to  all  other 
workers  and  to  the  Divine  work.  Such 
impressions  affected  Paul.  Consciously 
and  unconsciously  as  he  recognized  the 
new  centre  and  working  power  of  his 
life  and  prayed,  **Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  ** 

n.  The  plan  of  our  life  is  in  the  mind  cf 
ChrisL  He  alone  has  the  knowledge^ 
power,  all-embracing  sympathy,  pa- 
tience, and  perfection  to  make  the  plan 
blessed  for  us  and  for  all. 

in.  Jesus  Christ  progressivei^  unfolds 
to  His  disciples  Hia  life-plan  for  them.  He 
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did  ao  to  Fftnl.  Bat  it  was  reTealed 
through  Ananias,  a  general  ontline— 
the  details  after.  Christ's  plan  is 
adapted  to  oar  oapacity—as  strength 
grows  we  grasp  it  more  dearly. 

IV.  TV  imtt  <2f  ChriA  may  be  certainly 
known  by  ua.  Paul  in  this  ease  did.  In 
most  of  his  sabseqnent  experiences  he 
knew  the  mind  of  Christ  in  truth  and 
eonduot. 

May  we  know  the  will  of  Christ  oer- 
taiuly  iu  these  days  ?  Yes !  We  haTe 
the  words  of  Christ.  We  have  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  We  know  certain  facts 
in  nature  and  laws  in  science.  We 
may  also  haTe  spiritual  certainty.  All 
that  we  recognize  as  duty  in  our  clear- 
est moods;  all  that  is  in  harmony  with 
enlightened  conscience ;  all  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  word  of  Christ 
Himself;  all  that  is  productive  of 
deeper  spiritual  life,  is  the  will  of 
Christ  for  us. 

y.  Times  when  loe  shoyld  specially 
breathe  this  prayer :  1.  When  burdened  by 
sta.  2.  When  seeking  the  l>lessedness  of 
a  higher  Ufe,  3.  Jf'hen  our  way  is  uncer- 
lam.  Such  prayer  will  be  answered. 
Qod's  will  be  made  plain  to  obedience. 
When  we  know  that  will,  howeTer 
blind  or  weak,  let  us  seek  to  do  it.  All 
that  we  ought  to  do.  we  can  do. 


WOBSHIF  AND  WOBZ. 
Bt  OaoBOB  B.  Van  Db  Watkb,  D.D. 
[EnsoopAii],  Bbookltm,  N.  T. 
Lbt  me  on  this  anniversary,  in  this 
informal  discourse,  direct  your  serious 
thought,  first  to  the  importance  of 
placing  the  Eucharistic  Feast  in  the 
forefront  of  worship  as  a  means  of  grace, 
outranking  all  others.  Without  attribu- 
ting to  it  any  miraculous  power,  this 
sacramental  service  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  to  promote  a  more 
vital  union  and  fellowship  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  life  and  works. 
We  worship  every  Lord's  Day  in  the 
breaking  of  bread.  We  are  praying  for 
the  general  resumption  of  this  ancient 
usage.  The  Protestant  Reformers  saw 
the  abuse  of  the  Supper  in  the  Popish 
Mass,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  and  kindred  evils.  Hence  the 


infrequency  of  the  Eucharist.  But  the 
true  idea  was,  and  is,  that  this  is  the 
Lord's  Day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  the 
Lord's  feast  There  must  be  a  good 
reason  foj  it,  if  any  Christian  absents 
himself  from  this  weekly  service.  Once 
a  month  is  not  enough.  We  speak  of 
"  staying  at "  the  communion,  instead 
of  **  coming  to  "  it.  It  is  the  prominent, 
conspicuous  act  of  divine  worship,  to 
be  entered  up  after  repentance,  fasting 
and  prayer.  So  may  we  come  worthily, 
not  "  worthy,"  for  none  are  worthy.  As 
the  bread  and  wine  nourish  and  quicken 
the  body,  so  may  we  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  to  our  souls 
after  a  spiritual  manner,  even  "as  oft 
as  we  take  "  these  sacred  emblems. 

Every  follower  of  Christ  knows  his 
obligations  to  his  family  and  his  basi- 
ness.  He  individually  is  responsible 
to  God;  but  let  me  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  the  early  morning  mid- 
week celebration  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
privilege  not  to  be  undervalued.  Do  not 
rest  in  a  merely  monthly  service.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  frequency  of  the  exer- 
cise will  rob  it  of  impressiveness.  No, 
we  would  not  go  back  to  the  Puritan  cus- 
tom, but  we  would  pray  that  the  time 
might  soon  come  when  this  service  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  worship  of  every 
Lord's  Day.  It  restrains  from  sin  as  well 
as  incites  to  holiness.  Due  preparation 
for  it  will  alone  make  its  grace  effica- 
cious. This  exercise  of  meditation,  re- 
pentance, prayer  and  fasting  brings  a 
blessing,  too,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

It  is  now  seven  years,  almost  to  a  day, 
since  I  first  came  to  you.  It  was  at  an 
early  Eucharist  that  I  met  you.  That 
honored  man  of  Ck>d  aided,  our  spirit- 
ual father  [Bev.  Dr.  Diller]  who  for 
thirty  and  eight  years  ministered  here 
in  all  fidelity.  He  said  that  he  hoped 
that  the  weekly  communion  would  con- 
tinue to  be  more  and  more  appreciated* 
It  has  been.  I  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  so  many  young  men  present, 
and  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Naianiskoit 
where  recently  I  heard  a  paper  from 
one  of  them  on  the  privilege  and  bless- 
ing of  this  weekly  aervV^^^  aX»  ^Vv.^^  ^V 
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all  plaoes,  Christ  is  nearest  and  moat 
real  in  His  presence. 

Now  for  Parish  Work,  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Encharist  are  nothing  unless 
they  inspire  ns  to  work  for  Christ.  Dor 
time  is  short.  Onr  talents  are  many. 
In  this  great  city  wickedness  abounds. 
Many  who  name  Christ  hsTe  but  a  name 
to  live.  Only  as  we  live  in  Christ  do 
we  truly  Utc.  For  what  is  the  world 
dying  ?  For  more  churches  ?  No,  there 
are  more  accommodations  than  wor- 
shippers. More  sermons?  No,  those 
already  preached  we  do  not  heed !  More 
eleemosynary  institutions?  No,  there 
is  already  too  great  proportionate  in- 
terest, perhaps,  paid  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  society  as  compared  with  labor 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  have 
elaborate  theologies,  novel  though  weak 
creeds,  and  pedantic  philosophies,  but 
what  we  most  need,  my  brethren,  is 
honest  and  earnest  testimony  before 
men  as  to  what  Christ  has  done  for  onr 
souls.  The  theatres,  drinking  saloons, 
dancing  places,  and  other  hells,  are 
drowning  men  in  perdition.  Within 
two  blocks  of  this  church  I  could  show 
you  those  who  never  hear  of  Jesus,  only 
as  they  hear  His  name  in  oaths.  Some 
of  us  who  enter  these  courts  may  be, 
possibly,  no  better  than  those  who 
never  come.  Are  we  witnesses  for 
Christ  ?  Do  we  bear  testimony  for  Him 
in  the  parlor  as  well  as  in  the  meeting 
for  prayers  ?  I  never  could  see  the  point 
of  the  story  that  has  gone  the  rounds 
about  the  man  who  said  that  he  had 
"no  religion  io  speak  of  "  If  you  are  a 
real  disciple  you  will  testify  both  by 
example  and  words.  What  supremely 
interests  you  will  prompt  conversation. 
Some  are  content  with  church  going 
and  do  nothing  to  save  souls.  So  called 
Christian  families  live  without  prayer 
at  the  domestic  altar,  or  at  the  table  of 
God's  bounty.  They  talk  of  everything 
but  religion. 

A  mother  once  came  to  me  to  converse 
about  the  wordly  prospects  of  her  son. 
When  I  suggested  solicitude  as  to  his 
religious  prospects  and  immortal  wel- 
fare conversation  halted.  Later  on, 
that  frivolous  mother  came  to  me  again. 


She  begged  the  prayers  of  the  church 
for  the  life  of  that  son,  dangerously  ill 
in  a  distant  dty.  Even  then  she  thought 
of  his  recovery  rather  than  of  his  souL 
He  died.  But  to  the  praise  of  divine 
grace  be  it  said,  both  he  and  she  were 
converted  to  Christ. 

Were  the  plague  to  break  out  would 
you  withhold  your  succor  from  the  per- 
ishing or  imperilled?  And  will  you 
neglect  souls  lost  in  sin  ?  As  I  review 
these  seven  years  in  this  parish  and 
think  of  the  large  opportunities  of 
Brooklyn,  I  fear  that  we  have  all  of  us 
left  undone  more  than  we  have  done. 
If  all  the  church  were  at  work  here;  all 
zealous  and  anxious  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  neighbors; 
ready  to  welcome  the  stranger,  white  or 
black,  within  this  sanctuary;  if  the 
ministry  as  well  as  the  laity  were  awake, 
might  we  not  expect  a  second  Pentecost? 
Our  Sunday-schools  would  be  crowded, 
scores  would  be  waiting  oonfimation, 
and  people  would  come  to  the  house  of 
Qod,  moved  by  other  motives  than  onri- 
osity.  Let  us  not  mistake  idleness  for 
dignity.  Let  us  not  think  that  it  is 
anything  other  than  *<  churohly  "  to  be 
zealous. 

Now  let  me  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  few  know  how  much  we  really  are 
doing.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  God  has 
helped  us  to  do  as  much.  Guilds  of 
various  kinds  draw  many  to  our  parish 
hall  night  after  night.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  in  charities.  We  are 
educating  youth  in  collegiate  and  other 
schools.  Three  are  preparing  for  holy 
orders,  and  one  is  to  be  soon  ordained. 
Lectures  and  sermons  are  nourishing 
souls  in  Christ.  We  have  opened  an- 
other chapel  in  which  the  parent  church 
takes  just  pride,  in  fact  our  cup  run- 
neth over.  Let  us  not  withdraw  our 
hand  till  our  work  is  done.  Ours  is  a 
free  church,  surrounded  by  sanctuaries 
where  pews  are  rented.  We  need  a  new 
parish  hall,  larger  Sunday-school  ac- 
commodations and  a  mission  halL  Work 
on  every  hand  presses  and  calls  for  new 
consecration.  No  amount  of  loyalty  to 
a  "church  "  can  supply  a  lack  of  service 
to  Christ    As  we  have  been  sealed  His 
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in  baplism  by  the  sign  of  the  oroBS,  let 
ns  be  branded  as  "slaves  of  Christ,*' 
working  together  on  the  same  **  planta- 
tion** for  a  oommon  Master.  Let  us 
«how  men  that  we  not  only  '*  have  been 
with  Jesus,"  but  that  we  are  with  Him 
aU  the  time.  As  JS6eiies0r,  *'  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  ns  *'  is  a  fitting 
motto  for  the  past,  so  let  Jehovahrjir<ih 
— <*  JehoTah  will  provide  **  be  the  motto 
of  an  anspicions  fntnre  now  opening  to 
oar  Tiew. 


JOSEPH,  TEE  CABFE1ITS&. 
Bt  Bky.  Fbxd.  M.  Pbxbub  [Baptist], 

PmsBUBOH,  Pa. 
Js  not  this  the  carpenter*s  «<mf— llatt. 

xiii:  55. 

Of  Mary,  the  Lord's  mother,  there  is 
no  lack  of  attention.  She  fills  the  pages 
of  history,  the  mea8ar.es  of  song,  the 
works  of  art.  But  of  Joseph,  her  has- 
bandy  the  Lord*s  repated  father,  little  is 
ihoaght,  little  is  said.  He  shall  famish 
ns  a  subject  to-day.  Oar  thoughts  are 
«tarted  by  the  question  in  the  text. 
This  question  suggests  several  others. 
Who  is  this  oarpenter?  Where  did 
he  Uve?    What  did  he  do? 

1.  Where  he  Uved,  Christ  had  been 
out  in  His  ministry  a  little  while.  He 
returned  to  Nazareth,  the  place  of  His 
boyhood.  He  went  to  the  synagogue. 
He  turned  to  the  Scriptures  and  read. 
The  old  neighbors  were  astonished  at 
His  wisdom.  They  knew  His  family 
well.  His  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
mother  Mary,  His  father,  Joseph.  Half 
in  earnest,  half  in  contempt  they  ask  : 
*' This  is  the  carpenter's  son,  isn't  it?'* 
The  villagers  of  Nazareth  ask  each  other 
About  their  fellow-villagers,  Jesus  and 
Joseph.  Nazareth  was  the  home  of 
Joseph,  the  carpenter.  History  tells  us 
little  about  this  place.  But  the  houses 
«nd  the  people,  the  gardens  and  the 
pastures,  the  flocks  and  the  herds,  every- 
thing in  and  about  the  village  ought  to 
interest  us  as  the  home  of  the  good 
man  Joseph.  Nazareth,  *' the  village  of 
the  incarnation,''  ought  surely  to  be 
thought  o^  and  always  with  Joseph  as 
living  there. 

i.  What  he  did.     He  was  a  carpen- 


ter, thus  his  neighbors  called  him. 
Men  are  known  by  their  trades.  This 
one,  the  shoemaker;  this,  the  black- 
smith; this,  the  tailor;  this,  the  mer- 
chant. So  among  the  peasants  of 
Nazareth,  Joseph  was  known  as  the 
wood-worker.  His  work  must  have  been 
unlike  the  carpenter's  of  to-day.  The 
tools  which  he  used  must  have  been 
rude  and  heavy.  He  had  to  make 
benches  for  the  synagognes,  shape  poles 
for  tents,  cat  lintels  for  doorways,  make 
shelves  and  lamp-stands.  He,  no  doubt, 
was  sent  for  to  patch  a  leaking  roof,  to 
mend  a  broken  plow,  to  repair  a  chair, 
a  table  or  a  stool.  The  children  knew 
him  and  played  about  the  good  man's 
shop.  To  my  mind,  he  was  one  of  those 
characters  which  many  a  village  holds, 
a  plain-hearted,  unassuming  man,  sup- 
porting his  family  with  the  work  of  his 
hands.  Of  him  the  Savior  learned  His 
trade,  for  He  himself  is  called  "the  car- 
penter." David  was  a  shepherd,  Paul, 
a  tent-maker,  Jesus  a  wood-worker. 

Yes,  Joseph  and  Jesus  have  forever 
dignified  manual  labor.  That  little  car- 
penter's shop  in  Nazareth  has  thrown 
out  its  nobility  upon  the  sons  of  toiL 
Labor  is  honorable.  The  divine  Savior 
has  exalted  it. 

3.  W?io  Joseph  teas.  We  would  like  to 
know  something  about  his  parentage. 
We  learn  that  Joseph  was  humble 
enough  in  position,  but  he  had  a  royal 
ancestry.  He  was  of  the  house  of  David. 
Bethlehem  was  the  city  of  his  fathers. 
He  was  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  David 
and  Solomon.  In  his  veins  fiowed  the 
blood  of  patriarchs.  Faithful  Abraham, 
and  godly  Enoch  were  his  kindred. 
His  was  the  case  of  reversed  fortunes. 
The  storms  of  centuries  had  swept  over 
his  nation.  Joseph's  royal  family  had 
lost  prestige.  An  heir  of  Margaret 
Plantagenet  followed  the  trade  of  a  cob- 
bler. Among  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Edward  I.,  there  was  a  keeper  of  a  toll- 
gate  and  a  village  batcher.  The  green 
turban,  which  marks  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  is  seen  in  the  East  on  the 
head  .of  beggars.  So  Joseph,  of  illustrious 
family,  had  found  a  home  in  Nazareth, 
and  was  himself  the  village  carpentAC» 
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i.  What  hi»  eharader  voaa.  On  this 
point  the  sacred  narratiTe  has  bnt  little 
to  telL  We  learn  of  Simion  who  was 
jnst  and  devont;  of  Cornelias,  a  devout 
man  and  one  who  feared  Gk>d;  of  Anan- 
ias, a  devout  man  according  to  the  law. 
Matthew  says  of  Joseph  :  *'  He  was  a 
just  man.**  Out  of  that  one  word  we  can 
get  a  great  deaL  He  was  a  godly  man. 
His  faithful  heart  had  drank  in  the 
promises  of  a  coming  Savior.  He  looked 
and  prayed  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  was  a  religious  man,  a  truly  pious 


He  must  have  been  a  wise  man.  He 
knew  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 
On  their  way  to  Bethlehem,  he,  no 
doubt,  would  point  out  to  Mary  the 
historic  places.  He  knew  the  site  of 
the  old  battle-grounds  of  the  kings.  He 
knew  about  the  places  once  so  familiar 
to  his  great  kinsman,  David.  Thus, 
he  was  able  to  teach  the  Holy  Child 
who  lived  in  his  household  and  worked 
in  his  shop. 

Then  what  secrets  Joseph  must  have 
held.  He  had  seen  in  vision  that  Mary 
should  conceive  a  son  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  he  should  be  called 
Jesus.  He  was  at  the  birth  in  Bethle- 
hem. He  heard  the  shepherd's  story; 
had  learned  of  the  angeFs  song.  He 
had  heard  Simeon's  declaration  of  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy.  All  through 
the  subsequent  years,  the  carpenter 
carried  the  mighty  truth  that  the  Son 
of  Mary  was  the  Son  of  God.  He  knew 
that  the  boy  who  walked  and  worked  at 
his  side  was  the  divine  Savior  of  the 
world. 

Surely,  he  must  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary man.  No  common  man  would  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  charge.  No  in- 
ferior man  could  carry  such  vast  secrets. 
For  my  part,  I  think  Joseph  was  a  won- 
derful man. 

Not  as  Joseph  did,  do  we  know  Jesus 
But  we  have  not  found  the  meaning  of 
the  incarnation  if  we  do  not  find  Him  to 
be  Emmanuel,  God  with  us.  He  may  be 
even  more  to  us  than  Joseph  found  Him 
to  be.  We  may  hold  mightier  secrets. 
(1)  The  secret,  which  is  not  a  secret,  of 
forgiven  sin.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 


deanseth  ni  firom  all  sin.  (S)  The  secret 
of  the  new  birth.  *'  The  wind  blowekh 
where  it  listeth  .  .  .  so  is  every  one 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit"  Through 
faith  in  his  name,  each  of  us  may  dis- 
cover and  hold  these  profound  secrets. 
Shall  we  not  by  faith  let  Jesus  into  onr 
hearts  ?  Let  Him  live  there,  eren  as  He 
lived  in  the  house  of  Joseph.  Lsi  Him 
stay  with  us  in  all  our  lives,  and  we 
with  Him.  So  shall  it  be  for  ns  sll, 
<*  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory." 


WHTAXXSATSDt 
Bt  Gbobob  K  Bbsd,  D.D.  [MsTBoniBrl, 

Bbookltk,  N.  T. 
To  mak$  th^  a  mUMer  and  a  totfnssf  4 
the  things  which  thou  hast  sten,  etc. 
**The7  that  be  wiM  (or  teachen)  ibaU  ihiM 
M  the  brightaeM  of  the  llnnament,  mad  they 
that  tarn  many  to  lighteonmew  ae  the  ■tei» 
torerer  and  erer." — Actnxxvi:  IS-lft. 

Ths  purpose  God  has  in  view  in  call- 
ing men  into  His  kingdom — ^this  is  the 
theme  this  morning.  Let  us  first  look 
at  a  concrete  exhibition  of  this  purpose 
in  the  case  of  PauL  If  we  fully  realise 
his  experience,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand God*s  purpose  in  relation  to  eadi 
one  of  us,  for  He  has  a  definite  end  in 
view  as  regards  every  man. 

1.  Notice  the  svriftness  of  the  reveli-^ 
tion  of  God's  purpose  as  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  An  ordinary  call  to  the 
ministry  usually  involves  long  processes 
of  self  examination  and  observation  of 
God*s  guiding  providences.  Besides 
introspection  and  the  study  of  one*s  snr- 
roundings,  counsel  is  ordinarily  taken 
of  Christian  men  and  ministers  as  to 
whether  one  is  called  of  God  to  be  a 
preacher.  Bnt  there  were  no  such  pre- 
liminaries in  the  case  of  Paul.  Pros* 
tratedby  asudden  brightness  above  that 
of  the  sun,  and  confused  by  a  voice  of 
loud  expostulation,  he  asks:  **  Who  art 
thou  Lord  ?  "  Quick  and  imperative 
comes  the  Master's  message:  "  Arise  t 
stand  upon  thy  feet!  for  to  this  end 
have  I  appeared  unto  thee  to  appoint 
thee  a  minister,"  etc  One  hour  a  most 
malignant  persecutor,  and  the  next  a 
commissioned  ambassador  of  Christi 
Paul  receive  his  orders. 

2.  The  distinctness  with  which  Fsol 
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comprehended  his  mission  is  notable. 
He  oontinually  declares  his  one,  only 
aim  in  life  to  '*  apprehend  (or  lay  bold 
of)  Him  "  he  says,  "who  has  laid  hold 
of  me."  Then,  and  eTer  after,  be  de- 
layed not  to  **  confer  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  but  straightway  co-operated 
with  Ood  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  was  so  distinctly  before  his  eye. 

3.  This  obedient  spirit  deserres  dis- 
tinct mention.  **  I  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  heayenly  yision."  He  never  was. 
At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote,  « I  have 
kept  the  faith."  This  means  more  than 
doctrine.  Paul  kept  faith  with  God. 
He  maintained  his  pendstent,  personal 
fidelity  of  heart.  A  conception  of  life 
like  this  f{iTes  breadth  of  vision  and  in- 
spiration to  effort.  Without  it,  human 
lives  f»X\  short  of  their  real,  plenary 
and  opulent  measure. 

But  turning  away  from  these  and  other 
lines  of  discussion,  let  us  accentuate 
the  proposition  that  Qod  has  a  purpose 
in  our  salvation.  We  ought  to  know 
what  that  purpose  is.  Am  I  saved  merely 
to  have  my  name  entered  on  a  church 
roll?  to  keep  up  a  form  of  godliness? 
No,  I  am  saved  for  a  two-fold  purpose, 
vis.,  to  glorify  God's  grace  in  my  per- 
sonal, salvation  and  sanctification,  as  an 
individual,  and  also  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  composed 
of  loyal  subjects,  not  of  an  earthly 
ehoreh,  so  much  as  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Himsell  I  am,  in  short,  to  be- 
eoma  an  active  propagator  of  the  Gospel, 
the  truth  which  is  to  spread  and  mul- 
tiply as  the  mustard  seed,  till  it  fills 
the  world.  I  am  an  integral  part  of  tbe 
Bedeemer's  kingdom.  I  am  a  co-worker 
with  Christ  and  all  His  illustrious  saints 
of  every  age,  confessors  and  martyrs  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  There- 
fore the  characteristic  work  of  the  be- 
liever is  clearly  seen,  when  once  this 
primary  idea  is  grasped.  Only  they 
shine  forever  and  ever  who,  as  wise  win- 
ners of  souls,  turn  many  to  righteous- 


We  infer,  first  of  all,  the  need  of  the 
illuminating  light  from  heaven  to  make 
us  realize  our  high  calling  of  Gk>d.  Why 
is  it  that  the  chariots  of  God  have  been 


dragging  so  slowly  these  centuries  past  ? 
Why  have  not  the  millions  of  pagans 
heard  **the  old,  old  story"?  We  say 
too  often  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
ministry.  Is  that  scriptural?  If  one 
Christian  brought  his  neighbor  to  Christ 
and  each  the  next  year  brought  two 
more,  and  so  on,  the  world  would  be 
converted  in  half  a  century  or  sooner. 

Again,  we  see  our  obligation  to  fulfil 
Christ's  purpose  in  our  salvation  as 
Paul  saw  the  purpose  of  his  salvation 
and  accomplished  it.  This  was  not  by  his 
discourses  to  great  multitudes  mainly, 
but  by  personal  contact  with  men  by 
the  wayside,  in  his  shop  as  tent  maker, 
on  shipboard,  in  a  captive's  prison  cell. 
Early  Christianity  was  a  religio  iUicUot 
a  prohibited  worship,  and  not  till  A.  D. 
270  did  Christian  sanctuaries  begin  to 
be  used.  The  Church  labored  "  pub- 
licly and  Arom  house  to  house."  Biohard 
Baxter  at  Kidderminster,  and  Edward 
Payson  at  Portland,  labored  thus,  and 
each  could  say  truly  with  Paul  at  Mile- 
tus, that  he  was  free  from  the  blood  of 
all  men.  What  a  field  is  given  us  in 
this,  the  grandest  century  the  world 
ever  saw!  Steam  and  electricity  have 
brought  together  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  believe  ere  long  that  these  and  other 
agents  of  secular  enterprise  will  all  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  hasten  the  time  when  the 
song  shall  everywhere  be  heard,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace." 

The  Sabbath-school  is  a  fruitful  field. 
The  domestic  circle  is  another  alluring 
place  of  labor.  Every  household  should 
be  a  saved  household  and  every  child 
a  Christian  I  The  Gracchi,  Augustine, 
Humboldt,  John  Quinoy  Adams,  and 
other  men  of  eminence,  eulogize  a 
mother's  example  and  a  father's  pray- 
ers. Tasso,  Schleiermacher  and  un- 
counted scholars  and  teachers  tell  of 
sister  and  wife  who  have  by  precept 
and  example  inspired  and  guided  them 
to  success.  I  am  looking  now  into  the 
faces  of  some  who  will  be  remembered 
through  all  eternity  as  wise  and  toilful 
teachers  and  winners  of  souls.  Let  me 
urge  all  of  you  to  p\ii  \&n&  «Xm^^  «s«rj 
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other  ambition,  aboTe  the  thought  of 
worldly  popularity,  wealth  and  social 
infineooe.  I  may  hnmbly  say  that  this 
has  been  my  ambition,  not  to  be  known 
as  **  a  great  preacher  **  so  much  as  a 
sncceFsful  winner  of  sonls.  May  God 
help  ns  all  to  make  a  cordial  consecra- 
tion of  ourselves  to  Him  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  saying  without  resenration 
*'  Utrt  am  i,  atnd  me.** 


LXaET  AEBAD. 
Bt  Clbricts. 
UrdU  the  day  datrn.— 2  PeUr  i:  19. 
Life,  under  the  law  of  sin,  is  a  sort  of 
twilight  condition.  Under  the  gospel  it 
cannot  be  called  darkness,  nor  is  it 
light.  The  sun  is  in  the  hesTens:  but 
alas !  thick  clouds  obscure  his  light 
and  fogs  cause  us  to  lose  our  way.  It 
is  at  best  but  twilight:  error,  sin,  sorrow, 
discipline,  suffering,  conspire  to  shut 
out  the  light  of  Heaven  and  cause  us  to 
lose  our  way  thither.  But,  thank  God, 
to  the  Christian  it  is  the  twilight  of  the 
mofjung  and  not  of  the  evening.  Quickly 
will  the  *•  day  dawn." 


TEEKES  AKS  TSZTS  OF  BSCSITT  LSAB- 

ma  ssaHoiTs. 

1.  TftkiQR  Pains  to  be  Loat.  "  He  [Pharaoh]  pur- 

aoed  after  the  children  of  Israel." — Exodos 
xiv:  8.    Rev.  J.  G.  Fnser,  Siadison.  O. 

2.  The  Perils  of  the  Strong.   '*  His  strength  went 

from  him "  rSamson].— Judges  xvi :  19. 
Ber.  Frederioc  Hastings.  England. 

S.  Shaven  and  Shorn,  bot  not  Bejond  Hope. 
*'  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to 
grow  again  after  he  was  shaven." — Judges 
xyI:  32.    Rer.  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

4.  A  Family's   Olory,  at   Home  and    Abroad. 

**  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up 
in  their  youth:  that  our  daughters  may  be 
as  comer  stones  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  palace."— Ps.  cxliv:  I'J.  0.  F. 
Deems.  D.D..  New  York. 

5.  Birds  more  sagacious  than  Men.    "  Burely  in 

vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  right  of  any 
bird."— Prov.  i :  17.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
D.D..  Philadelphia. 

6.  Striking  Back  Forbidden.     "  Say  not;  I  will 

do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me:  I  will 
render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work." 
— ProT.  xxiv:  29.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D., 
Chicago,  m. 

7.  The  First  and  the  Last.    "  I  am  the  first,  and 

I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Ood."— Isa.  xliv:  6.  Eugene  Bersier,  D.D., 
Paris.  France. 

8.  The  Polished  Shaft    "  He  hath  made  me  a 

polished  shaft;  in  his  quiver  hath  he  hid 
me  "—Isa.  xlix :  2.  Charles  Outhbert  Hall« 
D.D.,  Brooklj-n. 

9.  The  Abaolnte  need  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Life  and 

in  Death.  *'  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  foot- 
men, and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 


eaaat  thou  ooatend  with  honea,**  ele.  I 
Jer    xll:  6.     T.  De  Witt  Tslmaft.  DJ).. 
Brooklyn. 
10.  Pot  Tonnelf  in  Hie  Plaea.    "  JodgaBoitkak 

J •  be  not  jndged."— Katt.  vli:  2.  B«v.  H. 
ordan.  Ti^lorvllle.  HL 

U.  Deficient  Impfoltea.  "And  he  answered  tad 
■aid.  I  go,  ■&.  and  went  noC—Matt.  zxi:  M. 
Charles  Cnthbert  Hall.  D  J>  ,  BrooklyB. 

12.  MlAht  have  Been,  or  May  Be.  -  And  sons 
of  them  said,  ooold  not  this  man,  whidi 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  biind«  hatve  caosad 
that  even  this  man  ahoold  not  have  died  r 
—John  xl:  87.  Rev.  C.  H.  8pni«eon.  Londoa. 

tS.  The  Church  One  Body.  **  Now  ye  ate  tbt 
body  of  Christ  and  members  to  paitjea* 
lar.'^— 1  Cor.  xU:  27.  Howard  Crosby,  DJX, 
New  York. 

14.  n&e  Love  of  Christ,  its  Proof  and  its  Par- 
pose.  "  Husbands  love  yoor  wives,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  him- 
self fbr  it."-]^.  v:  2ft.  William  Ormk- 
ton.  D  J)..  New  York. 

16.  Bevealed  Immortality.  **If  a  man  die, 
ahallhellveanlnr'-^obziv:  14.  •'Who 
hath  abollMhed  death  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  Ught  through  ths 
gospel."— *i  Tim.  i:  10.  Geo.  Dana  Board- 
man.  D.D .  Philadelphia. 

16.  The  Kingdom  that  Earthquakes  OsDoot 
Shake.  "  Wherefore  we  receiving  a  King' 
dom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have 
grace."  etc— Heb.  zU:  28.  T.  W.  Chsa- 
bers.  D.  D..  New  York. 


^•^ 


8USSSSTIVE 
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1.  A  Perpetual  Flame.     ("  The  lire  shall  ever  be 

burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go 
out"— Lev.  vi:  18.) 

2.  Select  Literature  for  the   Home,     ("llioa 

shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
seeds."- Deut  xxii:9.) 

8.  The  Lord's  Release.  ("  It  is  called  the  Lord's 
Release."— Dent  xv:  8.) 

4.  A  Silver  Lining  in  the  Cloud.  (**  But  I  am 
poor  and  needy;  yet  the  Lord  thinketh  up- 
on me."— Ps.  xl:  17.) 

6.  The  Insolence  of  the  Sinner.  (•'  Hath  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me."— Ps.  xli:  9.) 

6.  Filling  by  Emptying.      (*'I  poor   out  my 

80ul."-P8.  xfii:  4.) 

7.  Obedience  the  Path  to  Liberty.     (**I  will 

walk  at  Liberty,  for  I  seek  thy  precepts."— 
Ps.  cxix:  46.) 

8.  Care   for   the   Body.     (*'Hast   thoa  found 

honey  ?  eat  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for 
thee,  lefit  thou  be  filled  and  vomit  it"— 
Prov.  xxv:  16.' 

9.  The  Fatal  Power  of  a  Doubt    (if  thou  be  the 

Son  of  Ood."— Matt  iv:  8.) 

10.  One  May  go  a  Long  Way  in  Religion  and  vet 

be  Lost  ("Many  will  say  unto  me  in  tost 
day.  Lord.  lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name  T  and  in  thy  name  nave  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won- 
derful woiks?  And  then  will  I  profesi 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you. "etc— Matt 
vii:  22.) 

11.  The  Gospel  Brings  about  Strange  Thinn* 

("  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day.'  — 
Luke  v:  26.) 

12.  Character  and  Circumstance.    (**  I  teQ  yoa 

in  that  night  there  ahall  be  two  men  in  one 
bed:  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left"  etc.— Luke  zvU:  84-86.) 

18.  An  honest  man.  ("  In  whom  is  no  guUs." 
—John  i:  47.) 

14.  The  Secret  of  the  Church.  (**I  have  nsni* 
fested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thoa 
gavest  me  out  of  the  worid."— ^ohn  xvii:  6.) 

16.  The  Hindering  Power  of  Satan.  ("We 
would  have  come  unto  you,  even  I  Pssl* 
once  and  again:  but  Satan  hindered  ns.**— 
1  Thess.  ii:  18.) 
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TBE  FBATSB-lCSZTnia  SESTIOB. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shxbwood,  D.D. 


APBHf  d.  —  GoD*8  Word  thx  Omlt 
JfxAXB  OF  Saxoxdpioatiom.— John  xvii:  17. 

The  fJBCt  that  these  words  fonn  a  part 
of  Christ's  Intercessory  Prayer  for  His 
Ohnroh.  lends  additional  interest  and 

force  to  them. 

We  haye  a  petition  and  a  fisMst  to  con- 
sider and  apply. 

L  Thb  FannoM:  **8an€lijy  than 
iknmgh  ihg  trtdh." 

1«  **aandify  them."  Personal  hoU- 
ness  is  the  supreme  snbjectiye  end  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world.  He  came 
to  saTc  men  from  their  sins.  "His 
blood  deanseth  from  all  sin.'*  He  en- 
joins purity:  "Be  ye  perfect,"  etc.; 
*' Without  holiness,"  eta  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  converted  and  join  the 
church  and  outwardly  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Holiness  is  a  positiye  element — a 
personal,  moral  and  spiritual  trait. 
**8an€iyy  them."  '*  Ye  must  be  bom 
•gain  " — not  of  water,  not  by  a  process 
of  church  ordinances,  but  of  the  Spirit 
of  Qod«  There  is  no  salvation  without 
this  personal  sanotifloation. 

a.  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  indh.*" 
Ood  sanctifies  His  people  in  a  rational 
way — i.  e.,  through  the  intelligence,  by 
means,  means  adapted  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  means  chosen  by  His  wisdom. 
He  does  not  act  on  them  as  machines, 
by  arbitrary  force,  but  as  moral  and 
intelligent  free  agents — ^through  mo- 
tives. '^2Vif<A,"  His  own  chosen  means 
— tky  truth— is  the  instrument,  the 
vehicle.  He  honors  the  truth  which 
He  has  made  known  to  man,  by  giving 
it  a  purifying  as  well  as  enlightening 
elbet  on  idl  who  truly  believe  and  obey 
it  Nothing  hut  the  truth  of  Ood— the  re- 
vealed moral  and  spiritual  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Bible— will  make  sin- 
ners holy  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  All 
the  philosophies  and  teachings  of  men 
cannot  do  it. 

This  is  abroad  and  practical  truth,  and 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  We  can- 
not, as  preachers,  as  lay-workers  for 
Christy  as  Christians,  be  too  deeply 
impressed  with  it.    Our  only  hope  in 


trying  to  save  men  is  to  get  Oo^s  truth 
lodged  in  their  hearts.  That,  and  that 
only,  •*  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the," 
etc.  Ordinances,  measures,  methods, 
rituals,  preaching — all  are  of  no  use, 
save  as  they  contribute  to  give  the  sim- 
ple truth  of  God  abiding  effect  on  sin- 
ners* hearts  and  minds  and  lives. 

n.  Wk  have  AFAcn  TO  PONDBB— a  trc- 
mendous  fact  in  its  significance— **7%y 
Word  i8  Truth."  By  "Word,"  Christ 
unquestionably  means  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures— the  mind  and  will  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and 
in  his  own  teachings  and  that  of  his 
inspired  apostles,  as  we  now  have 
them  in  the  New  Testament.  And 
He  asserts  without  qualification,  '*  Thy 
WoBD  IS  Tbuth."  We  need  and  can 
have  no  higher  authority.  The  Bible, 
as  we  have  it,  is  the  one  God-ordained 
instrument  of  salvation.  Only  through 
and  by  means  of  that  are  men  con- 
verted, sanctified  and  saved.  The  power 
is  not  in  the  Word  Uaelf,  but  in  the 
Word  08  quickened  and  made  effectual  by 
the  Omnipotent  Spirit  of  God, 
Afpucation. 

1.  If  God  puts  this  supreme  honor 
upon  his  own  Word,  let  His  ministers 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  sparage  or  be- 
little it. 

2.  The  sanctification  of  believers  will 
be  perfected  only  so  Ux  and  so  fast  as 
the  Word  of  €k>d  has  "  free  course  and 
is  glorified  "  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

3.  The  reason  of  the  failure  of  so  much 
preaching  and  so  much  effort  is  because 
so  much  philosophy  and  human  device 
is  mixed  in  with  the  Word,  and  so  little 
real  dependence  is  placed  on  the  simple, 
unadulterated  Scriptures. 


April  13.— God's  Sbbvicx  as  ▲  Choicb. 
— Joshua  xxiv:  15. 

The  choice  itself  and  when  to  make  it 
are  the  two  points  for  consideration. 

L  The  Choice.  •*  Choose  you  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve."  The  choice 
is  between  God's  service  and  the  Devil's; 
but  that  point  we  assume  vsoA^v^  T^nX 
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dwell  npon.    The  other  two  points  are 
quite  safficieDt  for  the  present  topia 

'*  Choost,"  God  speaks  this  word  to 
every  man  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
and  the  pleadings  of  Calvary.  The 
whole  Bible  may  be  compressed  into  a 
single  word — choost.  After  all  that  Gk>d 
and  man  have  done  and  can  do,  this 
one  word,  ehoast,  must  and  will  deter- 
mine the  infinite  issne.  The  sinner 
himself  may  tremble,  weep»  confess, 
but  at  last  he  mnst  chooit.  God  has 
shut  him  np  to  it.  He  can't  evade  or 
lay  the  duty  npon  another. 

1.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  reason, 
intelligence,  not  of  authority  and  force: 
it  appeals  to  motives:  it  sets  right  and 
wrong,  life  and  death,  before  every 
man*s  mind  and  calls  upon  him  to 
choose  between  them. 

2.  The  choice  is  voluntary.  No  decep- 
tion is  used,  and  no  compulsion  of  any 
kind.  The  mind  is  left  absolutely  free  to 
decide.  God  never  coerced  a  creature's 
will,  and  He  never  will,  even  to  save  him! 

3.  The  choice  in  all  cases  is  a  per9(mal 
one,  in  view  of  motives.  '*  Choose  yosi,  * 
etc.  Each  soul  will  decide  his  coarse 
and  destiny,  and  will  be  required  to  give 
account  of  himself  at  the  judgment. 
This  fact  is  one  of  momentous  bearing. 

4.  Every  one  is  at  Uberly  to  d«din/t  Ood^a 
service  just  the  same  as  he  is  to  enter  it; 
but  to  refuse  is  to  choose.  **  He  that  is 
not  for  me,  is  against  me."  Not  to 
serve  Christ  is  to  serve  the  Devil. 

5.  Hence  the  entire  responsibiUty  cf 
choosing  rests  on  each  indimdtiaTs  mind. 
He  has  unlimited  power  of  choice,  and 
will  exercise  it.  His  will  is  able  to  defeat 
all  God's  merciful  intentions,  and  all 
Christ's  sufferings  looking  to  his  salva- 
tion. It  is  a  fearful  fact  to  dwell  upon. 
God  never  bestowed  on  a  creature  a 
graver  responsibility.  We  often  feel  it 
in  relation  to  this  life,  and  know  that 
the  whole  future  of  it  hangs  on  the  de- 
cision of  a  moment.  Well,  eternity  itself, 
heaven  or  hell,  hangs  on  your  choice  ! 
The  choice  must  be  made,  each  for 
himself,  and  it  will  be  finsL 

n.  When    we    abe    to   Make   this 
Choice. 
The  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation, 


reoognizea  but  one  tima^  and  that  is 
now:  "Choose  you  (Ms  dqr,**  elCL  ind 
this  is  ths  uniform  tenor  of  Scriptue. 
It  knows  no  to-morrow.  Then  is  not 
a  promise  in  the  Bible  conditioned  on 
to-morrow.  It  is  ever  and  always  "^ov,* 
<*  to-day."  And  every  day  is  the  issiis 
forced  upon  every  gospel  sinner,  snd 
he  can  and  does  meet  it  in  only  one 
way— dboioe.  His  will  acts—it  chooses 
— it  chooses  life  or  death  etemaL  And 
every  choice  he  makes  may  be  flmL 
God  fiM^  give  him  another  chance  to> 
morrow;  I  know  nothing  about  that; 
but  he  has  not  promised  to  do  so  and  be 
has  no  right  to  count  on  it.  On  the 
choice  you  Vds  day  make  may  depend 
your  soul's  eternal  destiny  I  O  cheese 
wisely  I  choose  with  eternity  in  foE 
view  I  choose  with  the  fires  of  the 
judgment  day  fiashing  up  before  you  I 


April  ao.— The  Secbet  Dbsibe  of  The 
Benswed  Hbabt.— Job  xziii:  S-10. 

"Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him!  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
seat!  .  .  .  Behold  I  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  be- 
hold him:  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.**  So 
testifies  Job  in  the  day  of  extreme  dai^ 
ness  and  desolation;  and  he  but  voices 
the  experience  of  multitudes  in  similsr 
circumstances.  God's  hand  was  heavy 
npon  him.  His  friends  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  their  presence  and  sympathy, 
and  by  every  argument  which  human 
reason  suggested.  But  they  failed  iit> 
terly.  They  only  *<  darkened  counsel,* 
and  increased  his  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress. His  heart,  in  his  groaning,  cried 
out  for  Him;  he  longed  to  "come  cTen 
to  His  seat;"  to  put  his  cause  into  ffis 
hands  and  be  judged  by  Him  and  know 
just  what  He  would  say. 

Job  thus  appealed  from  man  to  God; 
from  his  fears  to  his  faith;  from  his 
perturbed  and  darkened  understanding 
to  his  heart  or  Christian  oonsdousnees. 
He  did  not  distrust  God,  even  in  bit 
most  bitter  experience;  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  integrity:  if  he  might 
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but  find  God  amid  the  darkness  of  His 
proTidenoea,  oome  to  His  yery  throne 
and  lay  his  whole  oase  before  Him,  as  a 
child  wonld  oome  to  an  earthly  father, 
he  would  find  the  relief  and  comfort 
he  needed  and  longed  for. 

Kot  only  ia  this  the  experience  of  the 
tme  child  of  Qod  under  the  dark 
proTidences  of  life,  but  equally  so  in 
regard  to  matters  purely  spiritual. 

1.  The  natural  cry  of  the  haman  heart 
is  for  God.  God  alone  can  satisfy  and 
fill  it.  God  alone  can  give  it  rest.  It 
roams  creation;  it  sighs,  and  aspires, 
and  is  lonely  and  desolate,  till  it  finds 
God.  So  it  is  under  all  systems  of 
belief^  and  in  all  conditions  of  life  and 
experience.  Give  it  of  the  creature 
CTcn  to  satiety,  and  still  the  ory  is, 
*H>h  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him!" 

2.  The  ory  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
Mronger,intenser  still  for  Ood— for  <<the 
living  God" — for  the  God  "who  giyes 
aongs  in  the  night " — for  the  God  who 
forgives  sin  and  imparts  life  to  the  soul, 
and  clothes  the  naked  spirit  with  the 
robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and 
fills  the  heart,  desolated  and  riven 
by  sin,  with  the  joy  and  peace  of  salva- 
tion. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  convert  gives 
good  evidence  of  conversion,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Church,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  world. 
ffis  heart  craves,  aye  demands,  more 
than  this.  *'0h  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  J3tm  "  whom  my  soul  loves ! 
I  long  for  Bis  presence,  the  covert  of 
His  wings,  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance! 

Bis  not  enough  that  the  word  and 
ordinances  and  privileges  of  the  gospel 
are  all  his:  these  are  desirable  and  nec- 
essary. But  there  is  something  better 
stilL  These  are  the  means,  he  seeks 
the  end;  the  letter,  he  craves  the  spirit; 
the  vestibule,  he  longs  to  enter  the  Holy 
ef  Holies  and  **  come  even  to  His  seat " 
in  heaven,  and  look  on  the  InefEable 
¥moB  and  hold  personal  and  intimate 
communion  with  God  in  Christ !  And 
blessed  be  Qod,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
do  so. 


April  27.  —  The  Badioal  Dsmand  of 
Chbibt. — John  iii:  7. 

We  use  "radical"  in  the  sense  of 
thorough,  complete.  And  there  is  no 
religion  on  earth  so  radical  in  this  sense 
as  Christianity.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  embraces  the  whole  man — 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  the  will  and 
the  affections,  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  for  all 
time  and  for  eternity.  It  spares  no  sin. 
It  exempts  no  power  or  function.  It 
marks  no  limits  in  love  or  service,  save 
capacity  and  opportunity.  And  so  rea- 
sonable and  proper  is  this  extreme  re- 
quirement in  itself— in  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of.things— that  the  Divine  Teacher 
in  expounding  the  law  of  Christian  re- 
quirement toNicodemus,  says:  "Marvd 
not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be 
bom  again." 

Let  us  briefly  consider  this  radical 
demand  of  the  religion  we  profess;  let 
us  try  and  enter  into  the  spirit  and 
full  significance  of  it. 

1.  My  first  remark  is,  that  we  lamerU' 
ably  fail  to  take  in  and  appreciate  prac- 
ticaUy  thefitU  meaning  of  tfua  law.  Nico- 
demus,  though  he  heard  it  from  the 
Master's  own  lips,  and  himself  was  "a 
master  in  Israel,"  failed  to  comprehend 
its  true  import  and  immense  scope.  And 
so  do  we.  It  is  so  radical  in  character — 
a  "  new  birth  " — so  all  embracing  in  its 
scope,  that  we  fail  to  grasp  the  idea 
and  feel  the  full  force  of  it.  How  few 
Christians  give  evidence  that  they 
understand  these  words  of  Christ  and 
strive  to  live  up  to  their  requirement ! 

2.  Aadical  as  the  law  is,  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
case.  **Ye  must"  etc.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  be  saved.  There  can  be 
no  compronuse;  human  nature  is  cor- 
rupt and  unclean  to  its  core  in  every 
member,  function  and  power,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  cleansing,  a 
total  moral  change,  is  absolute.  Edu- 
cation, culture,  discipline,  a  correct 
outward  life,  will  not  do.  The  fountain 
must  be  purified,  all  the  courses  of 
nature  must  be  changed,  and  all  the 
elements  and  conditions  of  being  trans- 
formed by  the  BpitVl  ot  V^Vvii^av  ^t 
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salTfttioii  it  impossible.  O  how  little  is 
this  gre^i  truth  comprehended  1  How 
formal,  hbw  ontward,  how  ceremonial 
a  matter,  the  religion  of  most  men  is, 
inst>ead  of  being  an  ezperienoe  of  the 
inner  life,  transformed  by  €k>d*s  renew- 
ing grace  and  working  itself  oat  natur- 
ally and  Christlike  in  the  ontward 
man! 

3.  ThA  FyiJispii  fidlM  kn  Ub  dmity  and 
becomes  a  snort,  if  U  fails  to  prtseiU 
and  emphasize  the  radieal  charaeier  of  the 
Gospel  Compare  mooh  of  the  preaohing^ 
of  the  day  with  Christ's  poaitiye,impera- 


tiye,  anthoritaftiTe  words:  "i  My  iarf» 
you, yt  nrnsi be bomagaiHl "  '* Propheey- 
ing  smooth  things;"  pw^aohing  ealt- 
nre,  ritoalismy  oeremonial  uleaiisiwft 
and  the  like  —  what  *  sham,  whst  a 
deceit  and  snare  they  areb  looked  st 
in  the  dear  light  of  the  Ifaaiai's  tessb- 
ing\ 

i.  It  becomes  each  one  for  himself  to 
inqoirey  with  aaadoiis  oolioitiide,  hafs  I 
been  bom  again?  Is  my  reli|^oii  the 
work  of  the  Bpiril  of  God-^inwsrd, 
spiritoal,  radical,  making  me  indeed  a 
new  man  in  Ohrid  Jsmu  t 
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Htm  mi^  we  we  mefc  a  tnUk  and  dan  qf  tnUke 
at  Ckrittt  tewq>tatiim  in  Uu  wUdemat,  belonging 
io  kit  n^jtemaiural  natwrt,  Jbr  in^mdion  in  the 
pnlpit  f  Wa»  He  a  uO^ed  for  tnck  temptation  at 
attaUt  men,  or  could  He  have  jfieldod  to  tewiptaiion 
Ukeotkertf 

Thess  qoestioQs  are  quite  deep  and  it 
would  take  long  to  answer  them.  I  can 
only  assert  the  general  principle  that 
what  our  Lord  was,  while  in  this  world, 
was  meant  for  our  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, and  that  nothing  is  affirmed 
more  clearly  in  the  Scriptures.  Nothing 
happened  to  or  was  allowed  to  be  record- 
ed of  Him  that  was  not  designed  for  the 
imitation  of  the  human  soul,  for  the 
redemption  of  men  from  the  power  of 
evil,  and  for  their  culture  in  the  spiritual 
life.  His  were  the  acts  of  the  ideal  man 
who  gathered  humanity  into  Himself, 
as  a  perfect  example,  and  who  came 
into  the  world  to  manifest  Gk>d  in  hu- 
manity, and  to  enshrine  Himself  within 
the  human  spirit;  the  kingdom  He 
founded  was  within  man;  and  even  in 
the  unique  events  of  His  supernatural 
manifestation,  in  the  baptism  in  which 
no  man  could  be  baptized,  He  never 
removed  Himself  entirely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  that  humanity  which  He  took 
that  He  might  be  a  high  priest  who 
could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  The  Lord's  temptation 
though  alone  in  the  wilderness  in  con- 
flict with  the  principle  of  evil  does  not 
take  itself  out  of  this  category,  and  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  even  most  prao- 
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tioal  of  truths  for  the  Christian  pulpit» 
though  it  cannot  be  treated  inaoois- 
mon  and  hasty  way,  and  with  little 
thought.  It  peculiarly  adapts  itsdf  to 
the  profound  meditation  of  young  min- 
isters al^t  to  enter  upon  their  life- 
work,  and  is  fitted  to  search  the  motives 
of  ministerial  character  beycmd  almost 
any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  It 
is  history  and  likewise  symboL  It  is 
fact  and  also  spirit.  It  ooourred  between 
the  baptism  and  the  entrance  of  Christ 
upon  his  public  ministry,  and  it  sets 
the  moral  standard  for  the  trial  and  es- 
tablishment of  that  ministry,  and,  in- 
deed, for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  the 
world,  without  which  neither  of  them 
can  make  headway  or  prove  suooessfoL 
While  we  should  strive  to  be  careful  in 
our  reverential  respect  for  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  yet  we  may  lose  even 
the  divine  lesson  of  His  life  if  we  lose 
the  great  lesson  of  His  humanity,  ss 
the  emptying  of  Himself  {xerio6t^  of 
divine  power  and  riches,  to  prove  the 
power  of  entire  dependence  of  the 
human  upon  the  divine  will,  such  ss 
every  man  may  realise  who  follows 
Christ 

The  decision  of  the  second  question 
whether  Christ  could  have  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  if  not,  would  it  have 
been  a  real  temptation  such  as  comes  to 
men,  is  predicated  upon  the  tmth  thst 
if  Christ  could  not  sin.  He  was  free  to 
sin,  and  though  there  was  a  neoessiiy 
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for  tiim  not  to  sin,  yet  He  lutd  the  free- 
dom to  do  BO.  Our  Lord,  as  a  man,  was 
temptable,  or  else  the  idea  of  His  being 
the  Redeemer  of  all  men  ooold  not  be 
tme;  and  temptability  is  not  sin;  for 
what  is  temptation?  It  is  that  eTil  power 
which  appeals  to  a  free  personality  in 
snoh  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  direction  Arom 
good  toward  eTil,  and  when  the  evil  pre- 
sented becomes  a  real  inflnenoe  in  the 
hearty  though  not  necessarily  so  that 
the  heart  consents  to  it,  it  forms  a 
temptation.  Ghrist  truly  was  tempted; 
bat  it  is  said  of  as  that  we  are  tempted 
when  we  are  drawn  away  of  oar  own 
lasts  and  enticed.  Was  Ohrist  thus 
tempted  ?  Or  did  Ghrist  have  a  sinful 
nature  ?  Did  He  have  a  fallen  nature 
like  that  deriyed  from  Adam?  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  belieye  even  this,  and  see 
in  it  a  mighty  truth  that,  in  spite  of 
this  tremendous  fact  of  His  assumption 
of  a  sinftil  human  nature,  He  did  not 
dn,  but  so  went  down  to  the  depths  of 
our  fallen  nature  to  raise  us  up  entirely, 
completely.  But  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  belieye  this  incredible  thing,  that 
Christ  shared  our  sinful  and  deprayed 
nature.  The  new  Adam  was  the  seed 
of  a  new  spiritual  race  that  rose  from 
the  estate  of  sin  into  newness  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  but  He,  the  unfallen  Son 
of  God,  stooped  yery  low  to  raise  us  up. 
Ha  put  on  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
He  was  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin. 

Temptation  came  to  Christ,  as  to  eyery 
man,  in  two  ways,  from  without  and 
from  within.  He  wtis  tempted  from 
without  by  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  his  earthly  life.  He  was  a 
true  man  and  suffered  trial  by  hunger, 
thirstk  cold,  poverty,  bodily  injuries  and 
mental  griefii,  or  (1)  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal trials  belonging  personally  to  him- 
Bel£  (2)  The  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  their  appeal  to  human  ambition, 
power,  and  pleasure.  He  was  also  capa- 
bleof  being  tempted,  as  aman,  from  with- 
in, by  spiritual  appeals  to  eyil,  call  them 
from  the  eyil  one,  but  these  temptations 
irtddi  in  ordinary  men  appeal  to  dis- 
orderly and  ill-regulated  desires,  found 
aolhing  to  lay  hold  of  in  His  perfectly 


pure  nature.  It  was  then  from  without, 
from  the  wants  of  the  bodily  nature  and 
the  allurements  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
actual  temptation  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  Son  of  Man  seems 
to  haye  been  approached.  Here  he  was 
tempted  like  unto  as.  His  temptation, 
therefore,  though  unique,  was  a  true  and 
universal  instance  of  human  temptation. 
He  was  here  also  our  brother  and  our 
example.  He  alone,  however,  exhibited 
divine  virtue  under  human  conditions. 
.  He  showed  that  sin  is  not  an  essential 
condition  of  our  human  nature,  but 
only  an  incident  that  springs  from  our 
own  abnormal  weakness  and  fault.  Sin 
does  not  *'haye  its  ground  in  the  or- 
ganism of  human  nature,  but  is  the  re- 
bellion of  a  created  will  against  the 
divine  law,  as  an  act  of  free  will  not 
otherwise  to  be  explained."  Thus  evil 
is  not  a  human  development  but  a  hu- 
man choice.  While  Christ,  as  a  true 
man,  endowed  with  free  will,  was 
temptable,  yet  he  sinned  not,  and  in  a 
true  man,  like  Christ,  there  need  be  no 
sin  in  his  human  nature.  He  overcame 
temptation  as  a  man,  through  relying 
upon  divine  help,  and,  therefore,  He 
can  help  those  who  are  tempted,  for  all 
can  find  encouragement  in  trial  and  vic- 
tory in  temptation  in  Him  who  met  in 
fair  conflict  the  very  power  and  princi- 
ple of  eviL  And  thus  in  the  beginning  of 
doing  Christ's  work,  the  temptation  com- 
ing to  his  ministers  to  take  up  the  work 
in  their  own  strength  say  of  reason,  or 
scholarship,  or  character,  or  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  or  lower  forces  even 
than  these,  and  not  in  the  divine  will 
and  power.  The  temptation  of  Christ 
speaks  to  the  ministry  as  with  a  voice 
from  heaven.  The  Apostle  Paul  in 
Arabia,  John  in  Patmos,  Luther  in 
Wartburg  Castle,  met  the  same  tempta- 
tion in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  public 
ministry  and  overcame  it  by  looking 
to  Christ  and  His  victory.  If  there  be 
anything  in  which  I  have  noticed  in 
others  and  myself  as  the  ground  of  fail- 
ure or  of  small  success  in  the  ministe- 
rial work,  it  has  been  this  failure  to 
bring  the  work  into  subordination  to 
the  divine  oon^V^ona  ol  '^^vvt  %xidL  «a^ 
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0688— the  total  surrender  to  the  will  of 
Qod;  and  not  only  tbifl,  bnt  the  willing- 
ness to  do  His  work  in  His  way,  and 
not  in  onr  own.    The  ministry  is  an 
intelleotoal  profession,  calling  npon  the 
fullest  energies  of  a  oonseorated  man- 
hood; and  ministers,  as  a  class,  are 
men  of  mind,  else  they  would  be  en- 
gaged in  some  lower  and  less  taxing 
work;  bnt  the  exercise  of  mental  power 
gives  a  sense  of  power,  and  this  awakes 
a  reliance  npon  self,   and   sometimes 
a   feeling   of    independence    of   God. 
This  selfishness  in  his  work  is  a  min- 
ister's shrewdest  temptation.     Power 
in  himself  tempts  him  to  love  power  for 
power's  sake.    To  be  weak  is  to  be  mis- 
erable— this  is  human  sentiment— and 
to  be  a  powerful  man,  and  preach  pow- 
erful sermons,  is  commonly  held  to  be 
the  highest   praise  that  conld  be  be- 
stowed; bnt  the  apostolic  sentiment  was 
'*for    when   I    am    weak,   then    am  I 
strong  " — strong  in  a  divine  fulness  of 
power  that  pours  into  a  human  mind 
which  empties  itself  of  self-confidence 
and    self-seeking.      Not    that    mental 
forces,  such  as  stalwart  reasoning  and 
scholarly  knowledge,  are  of  no  account 
-  this  would  be  fanaticism — but  that 
they  are  not  those  divine  qualities  of 
power  in  the  pulpit  by  which  the  great- 
est work  man  can  do  is  done.     A  Lon- 
don paper  commenting  upon    Henry 
Ward    Beecher,    says:    *'Mr.   Beecher 
leaves  no  system  of  theology  or  church 
government,  and  bis  influence  therefore 
ended  with   bis  life.    He  was  a  great 
preacher,  but  nothing  else."    If  he  were 
a  great  preacher,  bis  influence  is  eternal, 
and  will  endure  when  systems  of  theology 
and  church  governments  have  faded  into 
nothing;  but  to  be  this,  and  to  do  this 
greatest  work,  a  man  must  learn  some- 
what of  that  true  humility  comprehend- 
ed   in   Thomas  &  Kempis'  wonderful 
words,  *^  ama  ntscirV^    In  doing  Gk>d*s 
work,  a  man  cannot  grasp  for  that  king- 
dom of  the  world   which   Satan   ever 
promises  him.   The  struggle  surely  will 
come  to  the  best,  and  the  choice  will  be 
seductively  presented  when   he  must 
decide  whether    he  will  work  by  his 
own  power  and  in  accord  with  his  own 


will,  or  in  self-denial  and  snbmiisioii 
to  the  will  of  God.    He  will  choose  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  the  world  or  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d.    The  tendency  thit 
corrupted   the  apostolic    dhnioh,  and 
reared  in  its  place  a  Tast  system  of 
worldly  power,  was  this  departure  from 
the  original  idea  of  the  ministry  as  a 
pure  instrument  of  the  will  of  God.  To 
preach  the  Word  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
and  through  learning,  eloquence^  logics 
authority,  riches   and    power   of  the 
world,  was  not  for  the  building  np  (tf  a 
spiritual,  bnt  of  an  external  kingdom, 
false  to  the  core,  whether  in  the  fourth 
or   nineteenth   century.    If   mimsten 
show  themselves  as  greedy  for  power, 
place,   fame,   honors,    emoluments,  as 
men  of  other  professions  and  the  world, 
they  may  gain  their  reward,  but  they 
bid  adieu  to  the  advanoement  of  the 
gospel  through  their  agency.    Ohrist's 
work  must  be  kept  pure  from  the  world. 
This  was  the  teaching  of  Ohrist's  temp- 
tation,   and    it    revealed    the    dinne 
foundation  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  of 
faith,  love  and    righteousness.     "Not 
by  might,  nor  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."    Christ  con- 
quered  evil   by  refusing  to   use  sny 
worldly  weapon  in  a  spiritual  warfare. 
His  children  were  not  to  strive.    They 
were  to  lose  their  life.    They  were  to 
give  up  the  world.    They  were  to  over- 
come evil  with   good.     They  were  to 
suffer  persecution.    They  were  not  to 
halve  power  with   Gsdsar.     They  were 
not  to  be  great   in  the  mere  worldly 
sense.    They  were  not  to  seem,  but  be 
devout.    They  were  to  seek  not  the 
praise  of  men  but  of  God.    They  wer6 
to  bear  reproach  with  meekness.    Th^ 
were  to  meet  opposition  with  gentle- 
ness.   They  were  to  preach  the  goi^ 
pel  of  repentance  and  reoonoiliatioD. 
They  were  to  subdue  the  world  with 
love.    They  were,  like  Christ,  not  to  do 
their  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who 
sent  them;  and  then  the  tempter  would 
no  longer  assail  them,  and  angels  woald 
minister  to  them,  and  they  would  be 
nourished  by  the  bread  of  God,  and  be 
able  to  feed    others  with  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven. 
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tovBTTUL  perhaps — at  any  rate,  al- 
*  preramptnoas  topic — to  broach, 
iportance,  boweTer,  and  a  hope  that, 
uaty  is  not  wholly  presumption,  of 
\  useful,  lead  us  to  broach  it.  Bot 
ust  diride  it  for  treatment,  and  at 
nt  consider  only  the  point  of 
Mtor's  dcTotional  reading.  What 
,  or  books,  may  the  pastor  most 
tably  read  in  his  «  stUl  honr  "  ? 
rdly  any  qaestion  oonld  be  asked 
U  forth  a  more  *<  subjectiYe "  re- 
4hat  is,  a  reply  necessarily  more 
ed  by  the  personal  character  and 
ience  of  the  man  replying.  Gon- 
8  of  this,  we  shall  try,  neyertbe- 
to  be  perfectly  simple  and  frank 
lat  we  say. 

)  ask  onr  readers  kindly  to  assume 
we  are  so,  in  naming,  first  of  all, 
iboTe  all,  the  Bible,  both  the  Old 
oient  and  the  New.  We  mean,  of 
te,  especially  select  portions  of  the 
We  say  *<  especially,"  though 
noerely  believe  that  all  Scripture^ 
\  given  by  Ood,  is  profitable  for 
tional  purposes.  But  there  are 
I  portions  more  directly  profitable 
others.  These  we  refrain  from 
lying — not  because  they  are  imme- 
ly  obvious  to  anybody's  choice; 
rather  because  the  enumeration 
d  necessarily  be  somewhat  long 
ietaUed. 

aI  the  Bible  is  the  best  of  devo- 
1  books  follows  inevitably  from  its 
Dsic  character.  What  is  devotion 
mine  devotion?  It  is  self-snrren- 
to  God,  it  is  conscious  identifica- 
of  your  will  with  Qod*s  wilL  This 
B  ultimate  idea  of  devotion.  It  is 
A^  or  a  process  of  devoting  your- 
The  Apostle  Paul  very  well  de- 
es it  when  he  says:  '*  Be  ye  trans- 
ed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
aooeptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
"  True  devotion  cannot,  there^ 
be  wholly  inward.  A  full  hemi- 
re  of  it  must  be  outward.    The 


globe  entire  is  absolute  conformity  to 
the  "  perfect  will  of  God." 

Now  no  book  originally  reveals  the 
wiU  of  God  but  the  Bible.  No  other 
book  reveals  it  so  fully,  so  livingly,  so 
life-givingly.  Go,  therefore,  straight 
to  the  fountain-head.  Bead  to  learn 
for  yourself  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
obey.  Say  *'  Amen  1 "  oonsdousjy,  per- 
haps even  audibly,  to  every  hint  found 
of  €k>d's  wish  and  will.  Make  your 
reading  a  continual  process  of  bending 
your  will,  actively  or  passively,  as  each 
particular  case  may  require,  to  the  will 
of  God.  Pause  at  any  point  at  which 
you  feel  conscious  of  remaining  re- 
sistance—or even  of  dull  apathy — pause 
and  pray,  until  from  the  depths  of  your 
heart  you  can  utter  that  formula  of  su- 
preme devotion  consecrated  in  Gethse- 
mane,  <<  Thy  will  be  done."  Devotional 
reading  cannot  be  done  genuinely  ex- 
cept with  interjaculated  prayer. 

The  minister  finds  it  especially  diffi- 
cult thus  to  use  the  Bible  aright,  as  a 
manual  of  personal  devotion.  To  him, 
the  Bible  tends  naturally,  almost  neoes- 
Barily,tobecomea  book  of  texts  to  preach 
from,  rather  than  a  book  of  precepts  to 
live  by.  This  tendency,  bred  by  his 
vocation,  must  be  sedulously  guarded 
against  by  the  minister,  or  his  reading 
of  the  Bible  will  insensibly  become  pro- 
fessional, instead  of  devotionaL 

There  is  no  real  and  valuable  devo- 
tional quality  in  any  thought  of  the 
mind,  or  any  feeling  of  the  heart,  that 
does  not  issue,  or  tend  to  issue  in  some 
corresponding  direction  of  the  will  in 
the  way  of  obedience  to  God.  The  dif- 
ference between  pietism  and  piety  is, 
that  pietism  is  subjective  only,  and 
piety  is  subjective  and  objective  both; 
and  at  least  as  much  objective  as  sub- 
jective. You  wish  to  be,  not  a  pietist, 
but  a  pious  man.  There  is  no  way  of 
feeding  piety  except  in  connection  with 
practical  obedience.  Pietism  is  a  fun- 
gus, an  excrescence,  that  will  thrive, 
and  thrive  luxuriantly,  on  mere  medi- 
tation,   misnamed.   (Le^oW^u.      Ka 
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hftTe  said,  we  say  again,  in  mere  medi- 
tation OQ  whatever  subjeot,  apart  from 
practical  eonfonnAlt)^  in  wiU  to  Gk)d,  there 
is  no  soQDd,  no  acceptable  devotion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  idea 
of  added  degrees  of  sanotification  in 
character  to  be  obtained  from  listlessly 
reading  so  many  verses,  or  so  many 
ohapters,eaoh  day, of  Holy  Writ,  in  mnch 
the  same  way  as  the  Romanist  oounta 
the  beads  of  his  rosary.  The  thought 
of  Qod  in  His  Word  mast  be  received, 
jndged,  accepted,  approved,  agreed  to; 
the  will  of  Qod  in  His  Word  mast  be 
adopted  for  yonr  own  will,  incorporated 
with  yonr  character,  transformed  into 
yonr  life^we  do  not,  of  coarse,  mean 
completely  and  perfectly,  bat  at  least 
incipiently  and  in  a  degree— or  yon 
will  not  have  read  the  Bible  effectively 
as  a  book  of  devotion. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  min- 
ister's natnral  tendency  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  a  treasury  of  texts  for  sermons. 
There  is  another  mode  of  Bible  stady 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  de- 
votional stady  of  the  Bible.  We  refer 
to  the  ezegetical  and  critical  scrutiny  of 
Biblical  text  Ezegetical  examination 
of  the  Bible  will  not,  more  than  will  the 
homiletical,  answer  the  ends  of  per- 
sonal devotion.  Still  you  ought  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  you  read. 
The  right  devotional  spirit  will  make 
you  justly  anxious  not  to  misunder- 
stand any  revelation  of  God.  Do  not 
be  a  mystic.  Do  not  foist  a  foreign 
sense,  your  own  or  others*,  upon  a  text 
of  Scripture.  There  is  much  subtle 
and  insidious  self-pleasing,  disguised 
to  itself,  and  disguised  to  many  ob- 
servers, to  be  found  in  that  bibliola- 
trons  pietism  which  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  Scripture  texts,  texts  chosen 
far  more  with  a  view  to  express  its  own 
ideas,  than  loyally  to  find  and  to  set 
forth  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  inspiring 
Spirit  Healthy  devotion  will  abhor 
violence  put  upon  the  sayings  of  Gk>d  to 
make  them  express  any  sense  save  that 
which  is  properly  their  own.  Con- 
scientious exegesis  may,  therefore,  prop- 
erly, and  properly  it  should,  accom- 
pany and  guide  devotional  reading  of 


Soriptore.  But  yon  need  to  take  vigil- 
ant care  lest  unawares  yon  lei  the  in- 
tellectual interest  get  the  better  of  the 
spirituaL  So,  likewise,  yon  may  prop- 
erly light  upon  a  text  for  a  sermon  in 
the  course  of  Scriptnre-reading  pursued 
for  devotional  purposes.  Here,  too,  ss 
we  have  already  intimated,  yon  must 
be  careful  to  keep  the  homilist  from 
superseding  the  Christian. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  thai  the  Bible 
thus  employed  as  a  manual  of  devotion, 
will  yield  to  the  minister  employing  it, 
a  harvest  of  results  both  for  the  exegete 
and  for  the  preacher,  thai  will  be  to 
him  a  perpetual  surprise  and  delight 
For  in  knowledgepof  the  things  of  God, 
the  docile  and  obedient  heart  is  always 
deeper  and  wiser  than  the  curious  end 
inquisitive  head.  But  every  pastor  is 
himself  also  a  soul  to  be  saved  and  to 
be  sanctified;  and  what  now  we  chiefly 
seek  is  to  prompt  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry  to  become  wise  and  fsithfsl 
pastors  to  themselves. 

We  have  got  no  farther  than  the 
Bible,  and  we  have  not  got  through 
with  that  in  suggesting  a  course  of 
devotional  reading  for  the  pastor;  but 
we  must  stop.  We  hope  hereafter  to 
carry  our  line  of  suggestion  farther;  for 
the  Bible,  though  so  much  the  best  of 
books,  is  not  the  only  good  book.  We 
know  an  excellent  educated  minister 
who,  with  a  gentle,  loving  humor  plsy- 
ing  over  a  depth  of  solemn  earnest  in 
making  the  remark,  would  point  to  his 
shelf  of  Bibles,  issued  in  various  forma, 
and  say,  **  There  Is  my  library  1 "  But 
we  do  not  believe  God  meant  His  book 
to  displace  all  other  books.  Kay,  ve 
think  that  even  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting personal  piety,  other  books 
than  the  Bible  may  profitably  be  used. 
This,  when  opportunity  serves,  we  piur* 
pose,  with  some  exemplification  to 
show. 

n. 

Hnrrs  towabd  kaxucs  nxuLTiiro  tothb 

QUaST  OF  THB  WOBK. 

1.  Find  out,  as  exactly  as  you  osn, 
with  what  degree  of  unanimity  end 
heartiness  the  church  have  acted  in 
calling  you. 
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k>  not  regard  absolute  unanimity 
Ir  part  as  indispensable, 
lagard  the  dedded  opposition  of 
arity.  however  inconsiderable,  as 
on  for  deliberating  seriously  be- 
Mepting  a  call. 

f  your  accepting  promises  to  heal 
dh  in  the  chnroh,  regard  that  as  a 
\  reason  for  accepting;  if  it  threat- 
make  a  breach,  regard  that  as  a 
\  reason  for  declining. 
f  yon  are  a  young  minister,  seek 
irhere  there  is  a  chance  of  expan- 
rowth  for  the  church;  if  you  are 
ister  of  some  experience,  consider 
'ou  may  therefore  the  more  safely 
ere  the  church  must  necessarily 
e  in  numbers  and  strength. 
>o  not  wait  to  find  a  church  where 
are  no  difficulties  to  be  contended 
Such  a  church  will  not  need  a 
r.  But  if  they  did,  it  would  be  a 
r  without  any  faults,  and  that  is 
>u. 

finally,  be  sure  to  make  your  frsi 
ment  over  a  church  in  the  spirit 
f-denying  consecration  to  Christ, 
ben  make  all  your  subsequent  set- 
nts  in  the  same  spirit. 
HL 

QTTSSnOMS  AMD  ANSWSB8. 
7<m  bare  stirrad  np  at  least  one  to  ask 
r  an  illustration  or  two,  by  example,  of 
ishinees;  yon  oomplain  of  in  the  Moody 
■key  hymns." 

cannot,  perhaps,  better  respond 
m  request  implied  in  the  fore- 
,  than  by  pointing  out  a  contrast 
len  the  true  and  the  false  that  hap- 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  two  hymns 
ing  next  to  each  other  in  the 
pel  Hymns  Consolidated,**  pp.  52, 
yt  these,  the  first  is  that  well- 
Q  hymn  by  John  Newton,  begin- 
*'Qaw  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus 
Ib.**  That  is  a  true  hymn.  The 
d  it  a  jingle  by  somebody  not 
1,  beginning,  "Take  the  name 
SOS  with  you.**  Ostensibly  the 
ot  and  motiye  of  the  two  pieces  are 
pd  the  same.  But  in  fact  a  whole 
n  divides  the  one  from  the  other. 
Mond  is  a  spurious  hymn,  unfit  to 
Bg.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  rhym- 
bongh  that,  too,  is  bad  enough  to 


correspond — for  example,  '*with  you'* 
and  **  give  yon,**  ••  ever**  and  '*  gather,'* 
"Jesus'*  and  "receive  us" — but  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  expression.  There 
is,  however,  no  real  sentiment,  and 
there  oould  not,  therefore,  be  any  good 
expression.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sense- 
less jumble  of  jingling  words,  which 
would  only  be  judged  worthy  to  escape 
censure,  for  the  reason,  forsooth,  that  it 
purports  to  be  about  a  sacred  theme. 
But,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  the  more 
censurable. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  proper 
sense  in  which  you  can  do  what  the 
hymn  exhorts,  namely,  "  Take  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  you.**  **  Child  of  aorroui 
and  qf  tooe,**  is  self-evidently  just  a 
tautology  of  stereotyped  phrases,  with- 
outliving  thought  in  it,f resh-born  either 
ftrom  the  heart  or  from  the  brain  of  the 
verse-making  machine  that  produced  it. 
"It  will  joy  and  comfort  give  you,"  is 
like  in  character.  "Take  it,  then, 
where*er  you  go,**  is  a  barren  echo  of 
the  first  line,  thrown  in  to  complete  the 
stanaa.  The. "chorus"  is  emptiness 
itself— unless,  indeed,  there  be  already 
present  in  the  heart  of  the  singer,  quite 
independently  of  the  hymn  (there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  hymn  to  excite 
it)  a  warm  effusive  affection  for  the 
Savior  that  will  fill  any  form  of  words, 
be  they  ever  so  vacant  of  thought.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  New* 
ton's  lines,  considered  as  literature, 
and  the  nameless  jingle  we  condemn, 
is  that  Newton's  lines  have  thought  in 
them,  while  the  jingle  has  no  thought  in 
it,  but  only  words.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  produc- 
tions, considered  as  Christian  hymns, 
is  twofold:  First,  the  one  is  scriptural, 
the  other  not;  second,  the  one  tends  to 
avoaktn  loving  emotion,  the  other,  at 
most  and  at  best,  serves  only  to  titter  lov- 
ing emotion  supposed  already  existing. 

The  second  stanza  begins,  "  Take  the 
name  of  Jesus  ever."  The  address  was 
to  the  "child  qf  sorrow  and  qf  tooe." 
There  is  no  address  now.  You  are  to 
use  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  "  shield.  ** 
"  Shield  "  against  what  ?  Fi^rs  dasfUL^ 
Not  at  all.  **  Sh\<\^  ttom  won  vmmt^^^ 
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And  BO  forth,  and  so  forth.  <*  Oh  1  the 
predons  name  of  Jesus;  How  it  thrills 
oar  loals  with  joy,  When  Bis  loTing 
arms  reoeire  us.  And  His  songs  our 
tongaes  employ!"  What  a  hodge- 
podge of  saored  nonsense!  "The 
name  of  Jesns,"  it  seems,  "  thrills  our 
Bonis  with  Joy,"  at  the  partioalar  mo» 
ment  "When  His  losing  arms  reoeiTe 
ns ! "  One  woald  suppose  that  at  snoh 
a  moment  the  DiTine  embrace  itself 
ought  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  joy  ex- 
perienced. Bnt  no,  yon  haTC  to  think 
of  the  name  of  Jesns !  *'  And  His  songs 
oar  tongaes  employ."  A  true  and  rcT- 
erent  imagination  would  surely  not 
oonceiye  of  Tocal  singing,  on  our  part, 


as  prooeeding  at  that  mImI  initsnt 
when  we  were  folded  on  the  breast  of 
Jesus^in  His '*  loTing  anna.**  Wethoold 
then,  if  erer,  be  silent  in  apeeehlen 
awe. 

It  may  be  said,  Bat  of  these  fiiulfts  is 
the  hymn  most  of  those  who  sing  it 
ncTer  think.  Probably.  BatthereisnoCi 
therefore,  no  mischief  done.  The  hymn 
teadies,  and  it  teaches  noi  to  think,  bat 
to  Tapor  and  to  riiapsodiae.  It  feeds 
mawkish  pietism,  not  sound  piety.  A 
generation  of  Ghristians  brought  up  on 
such  hymns  would  be  like  the  oonie^ 
**a  feeble  folk,"  compared  with  a  gen- 
eration that  sing  Watts,  Weal^,  Hew* 
ton,  Doddridge. 
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PULPIT  ILLUBTBATX0M8  DB^WN  FROM  NAT- 

VBM, 

Thjbbb  is  great  power  in  illustratiTC 
preaching.  Truths  are  reduced  from 
the  nebulous  state  into  stars  by  an  apt 
instance  or  analogy.  Yet  the  habit  of 
illustrating  is  liable  to  abuse.  The  dis- 
courses of  some  of  our  ablest  men  are 
'*  sicklied  o'er"  with  rhetorical  tropes, 
hiding  from  the  hearer  the  really  strong 
analytical  and  practical  thoughts  they 
contain.  Many  young  preachers,  aim- 
ing at  popularity  with  the  masses,  divert 
the  listener's  attention  from  the  solemn- 
ity or  grandeur  of  the  theme  by  the 
swash  of  commonplace  stories,  which 
tickle  the  otherwise  listless  ear.  The 
sermons  of  the  great  di Tines  of  the 
olden  time,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
the  faith  home  to  the  common  heart, 
differed  from  the  typical  sermon  of  the 
recent  school  in  a  rarer  use  of  illustra- 
tion; rarer  in  respect  both  of  frequency 
and  of  quality.  The  current  newspaper 
reports  of  the  sermons  of  a  single 
Sabbath  often  contain  more  rhetorical 
analogies  than  you  can  find  in  a  volume 
of  the  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence 
collected  from  many  generations.  The 
power  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  of 
Luther  and  Calyin,  of  Barrow  and  Bax- 
ter, of  Bossuet  and  Massillon,  of  Ed- 
wards and  Wesley,  was  in  their  keen 


appreciation  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
their  knowledge  of  the  subtle  moringi 
of  the  human  heart,  their  almost  infid- 
lible  logic,  and  their  passionate  sym- 
pathy for  the  men  and  women  they 
addressed.     Their   eloquenoe    poured 
through  a  deep  and  straight  channel, 
and  was  seldom  diTerted,  by  cTen  the 
most   brilliant   analogies.    What   few 
illustrations  they  used  were  in  them* 
seWes  dignified,  drawn  from  the  most 
ennobling  scenes  and  cTents,  exciting 
to  earnestness  and  reverence  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  religious  subject  in 
connection  with  which  they  were  used. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  much  of  the 
so-called    decadence    of    the    modera 
pulpit  is  due  to  a  rhetorical  demor- 
alization in  this  respect    An  artist  can- 
not  paint   sunsets   and    flowers  wifck 
common  dirt  and  water;  he  must  reflsa 
his  pigments.    Nor  can  one  paint  s 
sacred   theme   with   analogies    drawn 
from    the     trifling    commonplace   or 
grossly  secular.      The  preacher  mnit 
have  refinement  of  thought  in  his  iUaa- 
trations;  a  harmony  of  color,  as  it  wera, 
with  the  Divine  and  spiritual  things  of 
which  he  speaks. 

In  this  respect  no  field  supplies  such 
excellent  pulpit  illustrations  as  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  because  even  tha 
ordinary  intellect  is  iniereeied  in  the 
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laws  of  the  natural  world,  the  beauties 
whieh  deck  it,  and  the  sublimities 
whieb  OTerhang  it.  The  preacher  is 
always  sure  of  appreciation  when  he 
paints  nature  correctly,  the  Tery  kin- 
ship of  man  with  his  environment  en- 
gaging the  attention.  Art  allusions 
require  a  degree  of  artistic  culture  for 
their  appreciation;  references  to  his- 
torical scenes  some  historical  study: 
illustrations  from  business  or  iuTention 
some  knowledge  of  these  things  on  the 
part  of  the  hearer,  of  which  the  preacher 
can  ncTer  be  certain.  But  nature  lies 
eloee  to  the  heart  of  most  people. 

Besides,  the  use  of  nature  in  preach- 
ing is  illustrating  07i«  Booh  cf  God  hy 
cncHher  Bock  <^  Qod.  The  Creator  Spirit 
inspired  the  Word.  The  hand  that 
directed  the  prophet's  pen,  also  sculp- 
tured the  mountains.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God:  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  His  handiwork.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge.**  Bry- 
ant, gasing  upon  the  river  Arve,  cutting 
its  way  between  the  Alpine  peaks,  pict- 
ured his  religious  impression  in  the 
words: 

""Han,  when  with  Oo^t  own  wuiijeftf. 
Its  tonohed  the  fefttores  of  the  earth." 

And  again,  in  the  Forest  Hymn,  he 
describes  so  accurately  the  spiritual 
•uggestiveness  that  external  nature  has 
to  the  common  mind: 

«*  Wat  his  eimple  heart 
Mll^t  not  reeiet  the  eacred  Inflaenoes, 
Whioh,  firom  the  atUly  twilight  of  the  place, 
And  from  the  gr^  old  tmnka  that  high  in 

heaven  1 

Xini^ed  their  moaiy  bonghe,  and  from  the 

•oond 
Of  the  Inriaible  bceath  that  awajed  at  once 
All  thefr  green  tope,  stole  orer  him,  and  bowed 
Ilia  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 
And  inaooessible  majesty.    •    •    • 
Mj  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  mixaole  that  still  goes  on, 
In  sOenoe,  xonnd  me—the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thj  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Foc«fv«r.    Written  on  Thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  Thine  own  etemity." 

The  preacher  who  uses  most  perti- 
nently this  Book  of  God,  the  unrolled 
volume  of  nature,  will  come  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  rustic  or 
urban. 


What  an  example  war  Lord  set  for 
those  whom  He  commissioned  to  speak 
His  truth  to  men !  The  entire  record 
of  what  He  said  daring  His  ministry  is 
very  brief — altogether  occupying  not 
more  space  than  would  be  required  to 
report  three  or  four  modem  sermons. 
But  into  how  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  outer  world  he  put  the  light  of 
some  spiritual  analogy !  .  The  sun's 
brilliancy  is  made  to  suggest  to  us 
the  glory  of  a  redeemed  soul  (Matt, 
xiii:  43) :  The  ruddy  glow  of  the 
aky  at  night  or  morning,  the  western 
cloud  and  the  soti^  wind,  as  weather 
signs,  teach  us  to  look  for  the  premoni- 
tions of  God's  providential  and  gracious 
dealings  (Matt,  xvi:  3  and  xii:54):  The 
invisibility  and  power  of  the  toind  sym- 
bolize the  mystery  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tions (John  iii :  8) :  The  light  heralds  Him 
who  is  the  spiritual  light  of  the  world 
(John  i:  9),  and  also  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  human  character  when  touch- 
ed by  the  Christ-ray  (Matt  v:  U):  The 
mountain  barriers,  which  human  enter- 
prise cannot  remove,  suggest  the  might- 
ier power  of  faith  (Matt  xiii:  20):  The 
hills  swelling  above  vale  and  plain,  the 
sightly  location  of  so  many  Oriental 
towns,  remind  the  Ohurch  of  its  promi- 
nence and  publicity  in  the  world  (Matt 
v:  14):  The  inea  have  their  holy  les- 
sons; the  mustard  tree  telling  of  the 
marvelous  growth,  through  silent  pro- 
cess, of  Ohrist's  kingdom  (Matt  xiii: 
32);  the  fig  tree,  pressing  out  its  blos- 
soms and  new  branches,  the  nearness 
of  the  great  spiritual  consummation 
(Luke  xxi:  29);  the  varying  fruits,  the 
outcome  of  different  characters  (Matt 
xii:33);  the  dead  tree,  with  the  ax  at 
its  root  the  destiny  of  worthless  souls 
(Matt  iii:  10):  The  vine  and  its  branches 
beautifally  announce  the  closeness  and 
unity  of  life  which  believers  have  with 
their  Lord  (John  xv):  The  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind  is  a  picture  of  a  time- 
serving man  (Matt  xi:  7):  The  vitality 
of  the  gr<is8  and  the  beauty  of  the  lUy 
lift  the  thought  gratefully  to  the  pre- 
serving care  and  limitless  interest  which 
God  has  in  all  His  creatures  (Matt,  vi: 
28):  Even  the  thorn  and  tivMt  «.\iQQ\.  q'qX 
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their  sharp  warnings  (Matt,  rii:  16): 
The  marrels  of  Med  deTelopment,  the 
depth  of  9(M^  aUmy  ground,  the  hecUm 
wayside,  the  feathered  raiders,  the  mani' 
fold  harvest,  all  tell  their  story  to  the 
Bonl  (Matt,  xiii:  19):  The  ravens  scream 
and  the  sparrows  twitter  their  delight- 
ed confidence  in  the  great  hand  that 
feeds  them  (Lake  xii :  24-26) ;  The  eagle 
(Matt.  xxiT:28),  the  wolf  {John  x:  12), 
the /ox  (Matt,  viii:  20),  the  fishes  (Matt. 
!▼:  19),  bring  their  tribute  of  Roggestion 
from  the  wild  life  of  the  air  and  woods 
and  waters:  The  sheep,  helpless  (Matt 
ix:  36),  lost  (Matt.  XTiii:  12).  foand 
(Matt.  XTiii:  13),  folded  (John  x.),  lure 
ns  by  the  yery  charm  of  Jesus'  descrip- 
tion toward  Himself  as  the  Shepherd  of 
Our  Souls:  Water  tells  us,  by  its  bub- 
bling in  the  spring,  of  the  wonderful 
refreshment  CJhrist  imparts  to  His  peo- 
ple (John  It:  14):  The  chemical  action 
of  salt  and  of  leaven  (Matt,  v:  13  and 
xiii:  33)  opens  a  whole  department  of 
thought  relatiTe  to  the  law  of  Christian 
influence:  The  physiological  process 
of  the  human  body  (Matt  xt:  17),  its 
disease  (Matt  ix:  12),  its  mutilation 
(Matt  t:  29),  its  sustenance  (John  yi: 
35),  its  birth  (John  ill:  3),  its  death 
(John  Tiii:  51),  are  shadows  of  phenom- 
ena associated  with  the  spiritual  man- 
hood. Indeed,  the  greatest  of  all  preach- 
ers gathered  illustrations  out  of  all 
departments  oi  the  visible  world,  from 
the  Oriental  park,  where  art  has  sup- 
plemented nature  in  making  a  luxu- 
rious resting-place  amid  beauty  and 
perfume  (Luke  xxiii:  43),  to  the  wild 
storm  bursting  through  the  mountains, 
and  spreading  deyastation  with  tem- 
pest and  freshet  (Matt  vii:  26). 

The  Apostles  adopted  to  an  extent  this 
method  of  the  master.  Paul  drew  an 
analogy  —  which  the  development  of 
natural  science  and  theology  may  yet 
find  to  be  far  more  than  an  analogy  — 
between  the  evolution  of  the  seed  into 
the  grain  or  plant  and  the  evolution  of 
the  vital  principle  sown  at  death  into 
the  spiritual  body  which  the  earth  shall 
yield  at  the  resurrection  (lOor.  xv:36). 
The  glory  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  flashed 
upon  his  mind  sublime,  but  inexpress- 


ible, conceptions  of  the  glory  of  oar 
renewed  humanity  (I  Cor.  xv:  41). 
He  conceived  also  the  unity  in  diversity 
of  the  church  as  that  of  the  husmtm  &«% 
(Eph.  iv:  16). 

Poter  used  with  immense  force  the 
comparison  of  certain  men  to  **wdU 
without  water,  do/uds  that  are  carried  with 
a  tempest,  to  whom  the  miel  of  dark- 
ness is  reserved  for  ever  "  (II  Pet  ii:  1). 

James  described  the  doubter  as  *<a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind 
and  tossed  "  (i:  6) ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  as  diverse  flotcera  withered  by  the 
same  sunshine  (i:ll)  ;  the  inoonsLstent 
tongue  as  both  a  sweet  and  bitter /oie^ 
tain  (iii:  11)  and  life  as  a  txqwr  that 
vanisheth  away  (iv:  14). 

Jude,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  single 
page  occupied  by  his  epistle,  used  these 
tremendous  tropes  of  onregenerate 
character  :  '*  Clouds  without  water,  en- 
ried  about  of  winds  ;  frees  whose  fSrait 
withereth,  without  f^oit  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves 
of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame; 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever  "  (vs. 
12,  13). 

John  in  Bevelation  swept  land  and 
and  sky,  for  his  metaphors.  Hii 
gination  rent  the  globe  with  earth- 
quakes, tore  asunder  the  veil  of  the 
heavens,  tracked  planets  and  meteors; 
filling  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  sensuous  in  order  that 
he  might  more  readily  impress  it  with 
the  spirituaL 

Surely  preachers  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the 
literary  excellences  of  the  inspired 
Book.  Next  to  the  written  Word  is  the 
Word  of  Ood  that  is  stamped  upon  the 
outer  world.  God's  handiwork  shows 
much  of  Himself.  The  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature  are  the  creases  of  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  His  veritable  sign- 
manual  impressed  upon  His  works. 

Facility  and  aptness  in  drawing  illus- 
trations from  nature  can  oome  only 
from  farmUarity  wUh  natural  scenery 
and  the  habit  cf  dose  observation.  One 
cannot,  from  the  "  bookish  enviroa- 
ment"of  the  study,  send  out  at  will 
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""Tomliig  op  the  tfain  aod  from  orwtbedamp 
fisvltj  of  »  muak-nft  BMt  I WM  lurpriMd  to  aee 
wbftt  I  took  to  be  beantifid  frott  cryetale  of  a 
zaraftyrm,  froet  bodklna.  which  were  from  one 
to  two  or  more  Inohee  long*  reeohiog  down  into 
the  dMk*  damp  eeTem.  *  *  On  wramining 
them  more  oloeely,  feeling  end  taeting  them,  I 
foond  that  it  was  not  froet,  bat  a  clear  cryetal- 
line  dew  in  almost  invisible  drops,  concentrated 
frmn  the  dampness  of  the  carem.  Tiooking 
•gain.  I  dieoorered  extremely  minnte  white 
Ihreade  or  goesamer  standing  oat  on  all  sides 
firom  the  main  rootlet,  and  affording  the  core  for 
these  drops.  *  *  A  wonderful  piece  of  ohem- 
Istx7»  that  the  Tery  grsss  we  trample  on  and 
esteem  so  ehe^^  should  be  thos  wonderfully 

EASTSB  AMD  GOOD 
Siflter  Stmday. 
Paul's  Gbamd  GoNCLUBioif . 
^  Chriti  hath  not  been  raised^  your  faUh  is 

vain,  ^  are  yet  in  your  sins, — 1  Cor. 

xt:  17. 

Let  US  analyze  the  argnment  for  a 
moment  and  see  how  jaat  and  irresist- 
able  the  oondnsion  is  which  Paul  here 
states. 

L  Ghrist's  adTent,  life,  death,  re- 
snrreotion  and  ascension  to  glory  and 
dominion  on  high,  was  all  matter  of 
prophecy  hundreds  of  years  before  his 
incarnation.  Now  if  Christ  was  not 
"raised  according  to  the  scriptures" 
the  entire  Old  Testament  was  swept 
away,there  was  no  prophetic  **  Messiah," 
no  historical  Christ,  and  hence  no 
foundation  for  faith  in  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth. 

n.  Christ  foretold  His  own  death  and 
resurrection  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner, in  private  and  in  public,  alike  to 
His  disciples  and  to  His  enemies.  This 
prediction  was  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety :  so  that  it  was  used  by  his  enemies 
with  Pilate  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
sepulchre  sure.  Now  if  the  prediction 
Ikiled  and  the  grave  held  its  victim,  it 
would  of  course  demonstrate  to  the 
nation  that  He  was  an  impostor  and  His 
teachings  and  claims  were  all  false  and 
worthless. 

in.  Christianity  as  taught  by  His 
accredited  disciples  was  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  '*  risen  Savior  ; "  they  not 
only  taught  it  as  a  fundamental  fact 
of  the  new  faith,  but  claimed  to  be  eye- 
witnesses and    testified  to  its  verity 


noorlshed,  that  this  spring  greennees  was  not 
produced  by  coarse  and  cheap  means,  bat  that 
in  the  sod,  oat  of  sight,  the  most  delicate  and 
magical  processes  are  going  on.**  Etc 

If,  to  such  keenness  of  observation 
and  love  of  nature»  we  add  a  deeply 
reverent,  spiritual  disposition,  we  can 
almost  say  with  John  Henry  Newman, 
**  Every  breath  of  air,  and  ray  of  light 
and  heat;  every  beautiful  prospect,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  angels  gar- 
ments, the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those 
whose  faces  see  God.^ 

FBXDA7  8ES7ICS1 

before  all  the  people,  and  made  the 
glorious  truth  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  they  organized 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  soon  after  His 
death,  and  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Now  if  Christ  had  not 
risen,  they  were  publicly  convicted  out 
of  their  own  mouths  as  bearing  false 
witness,  as  conspiring  to  palm  off  on 
the  nation  and  the  world  a  stupendous 
imposture  and  lie,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
the  extreme  foUy  of  sacrificing  all 
worldly  prospects  and  incurring  igno- 
miny and  death  itself  in  order  to  do  so 
foolish  and  mad  a  thing. 

IV.  If  Christ  had  not  risen,  not  only 
was  their  faith  in  Him  a  vain  and 
worthless  thing,  bat  ^ley  were  yet  in  their 
sins.  If  the  *•  Messiah  "  of  the  old  dis- 
pensatioD,  and  the  "  Jesus"  of  the  new, 
were  seen  and  confessed  to  be  an  im- 
postor—  only  one  of  the  many  "false 
Christs  "  which  had  risen  in  Judea  — 
then  the  last  Hope  of  the  world  hod 
vanished:  no  Deliverer  had  arisen.  Sin 
yet  reigned  with  absolute  sway :  Death 
was  not  conquered :  the  Devil  and  Hell 
were  still  masters  of  the  situation  I 

All  these  dismal  and  fearfal  conse- 
quences resulted,  logically  and  neces- 
sarily, from  the  premises.  On  the  Bes- 
urreotion  of  the  Sufferer  of  Calvary 
hinged  the  fate  of  the  world,  the  destiny 
of  the  race  of  mankind. 

Paul  was  fully  alive  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  at  stake.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  meeting  the  momentous 
issue  squarely  and  bravely.  He  joins 
issue  with  the  hosts  of  in&d^la  «si!Ql 
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•ooffert  on  the  Tery  Boene  of  tbe  ora- 
eiflxion  and  its  attending  marTels  and 
while  the  facts  were  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds.  He  sets  forth  the  argument 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with 
masterly  skill  and  eifectiyeness  and 
boldly  challenges  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  to  assail  it,  if  they  can,  and  shows, 
with  wondrous  cogency  and  startling 
indsiyeness  what  most  follow  if  this 
key-stone  of  the  Gospel  strnctare  is 
taken  away. 

Thus  prophecy  and  history,  fact  and 
logical  demonstration,  nnite  to  show 
that  onr  Holy  Beligion  rests  on  founda- 
tions more  solid  and  stable  than  the 
everlasting  hills. 


StiggaitiTe  Tbemes  for  Saster  Srmdtj. 

Thx  Lohklznbss  ow  Jnus  nf  Hn 

HuiCAKmr. 

1  have  trodden  the  wine  press  alone;  and  of 

ih% peofU  there  was  nowi  vaiiihme, — Isa. 

Iziii:  3. 
Thx  Substamgb  of  thx  Gosfxl^ 
He  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Res' 

wrreetion,— kcts.  xvii:  18. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ  answers  the 

burdened  cry  of  the  Human  Heart    If 

a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  f — Job. 

xiv:  14. 

Thx  Lobd  of  Lzfx. 
/  was  deadf  and  behold,  lam  alive  forever 

more* — ^Bct.  i:  18. 


SnggMtive  Tbonglits. 

...  It  was  for  the  glory  that  was  set 
before  Him  that  Christ  endured  the 
humiliation  and  sufferiDg  of  the  cross. 
Let  us  keep  our  eyes  fixed  steadily  on 
the  crown  immortal,  and  then  our  sacri- 
fices, and  services,  and  sufferings  for 
Christ's  cause,  will  seem  light  and 
trivial  in  comparison.  •  .  .  The  seal  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
from  the  town  of  Antonio,  floor  of 
rook,  roof  of  rock,  wall  of  rock,  niche 
of  rock,  cannot  keep  Christ  in  the 
crypt.  Though  you  pile  upon  us  all 
the  boulders  of  the  mountains,  you  can- 
not keep  us  down.  The  door  of  the 
tomb  will  be  lifted  off  its  hinges  and 
flung  flat  in  the  dust. — Taknage, 

. . .  The  understanding  has  its  joys 
no  less  than  the  heart  and  a  keen  sense 
of  intellectual  joy  is  experienced  when 
we  perceive  trnih,  or  any  part  of  it,  rest- 
ing on  a  secure  basis.    A  man  is  happy 


when  he  has  attained  to  know  tbe 
of  things.  The  ohemisty  the  bistorisn, 
the  mathematician,  tbe  anatomist,  sxe 
examples.  Christ's  resnrreetionis  siuh 
a  fact  to  the  Christian.  It  is  tbe 
foundation  on  which  the  Christian  eieed 
rests.  This  was  the  reason  it  bad  suek 
a  prominent  place  in  apostolic  preadi* 
ing,  —  (hnon  Jjiddon. 


Oood  ZViday. 

Thx  Suvrxxxx  of  CaxiTaxz. 

And  they  cru^fUd  lRm.^Matt.  zxxii:  2& 
Man  oould  do  no  more.  The  Ust  set 
of  the  most  terrible  tragedy  that  Satanie 
malice  ever  ooneeived,  or  human  wick- 
edness ever  achieved,  was  thus  enacted. 
He  came  to  His  own  nation  and  people 
and  was  rejected  by  them  and  cast  forth 
as  "a  root  ont  of  dry  ground."  Hs 
** spake  as  never  man  spake"  before 
but  His  words  were  treated  with  scorn 
and  vituperation.  He  wrought  miraeUs 
of  wonder  and  mercy  in  attestation  of 
His  divine  mission,  bnt  His  Divine 
power  was  ascribed  to  **Beelsebub,  the 
prince  of  devils."  He  was  a  friend  to 
the  poor ;  he  sympathised  with  the  suf- 
fering; He  mingled  freely  with  all 
classes  for  their  good;  but  was  denoun- 
ced OS  a  *<  wine  bibber  and  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  harlots."  He  was  betrayed 
by  one  disciple,  and  denied  by  another, 
and  forsaken  by  all,  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  He  was  finally  arrested  and 
falsely  charged  and  oondenmedy  and 
then  *'  crowned  with  thorns  and  spit 
upon,"  and  finally  "  cruoifled,"  in  Uie 
presence  of  a  mocking,  cursing  labUs^ 
between  two  thieves  1 

The  malice  of  Hell  and  the  deprarity 
of  Earth  euZmtncUed  in  the  tragedy  on 
Calvary.  Through  all  time,  and  throng 
all  eternity,  that  act  of  wickedness  will 
stand  forth  to  the  gaie  of  the  nnivezii 
in  all  its  appalling  and  nnparalleled 
atrocity. 

And  this  is  the  nature,  tbe  very  law, 
of  sin.  It  stops  at  nothing  possible. 
It  sets  no  bounds  to  its  desires,  its 
madness,  its  perversity.  Its  eoiutite- 
tUmal  Uxw  is  the  law  tf  progress  —  and  oa 
and  on,  to  its  dreadful  eulmination  in 
a  murdered  soul,  in  a  lost  probation, 
and  in  the  lowest  depth  of  hell,  it  will 
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go,  in  spite  of  haman  and  divine  law ; 
in  spite  of  Sinai  and  GalYary  ;  in  spit^ 
of  team  and  pleadings  and  providential 
eheolcs  —  tm^ew  Omnipotent  grace,  in 
sovereign  meroy,  interpose  to  prevent. 
It  is  an  awful  fact.  There  stands  a 
Calvary  in  tlie  pathway  of  every  gospel 
•inner,  not  simply  to  exhibit  tne  mercy 
and  snffering  of  the  dying  Lamb  of  God, 
bat  to  show  the  height  and  bitterness 
and  hellish  wickedness  of  man  when 
■in  has  conceived  and  brings  forth 
death.     "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  1  *' 


Soggastire  Themes. 

Trb  Mad  Obt  of  Impbnitent  Sin. 
Omo^  him!  erue^y  Aim/— Lake  xxiii:  21. 
Trb    Wbakmiss    of    Human    Natusi 

uHXkEB  Tbmptatiom. 
AU  fts  di»eiph8  forsook  Iwn  and  fled.  — 

]ftatt.zxvi:56. 
Katdbb  DC  Stmpatht  with  a  Suffxbino 

Gon. 
And  a  darknest  came  over  the  uhoU  land 

wM  thenMhhowr.'-liJike  xxiii:  44. 


Soggestiye  Thenglits. 

To  know  nothing  experimentally  of 
the  darkness  and  agony  which  convic- 
tion of  sin  produces  in  the  peniteut  soul, 
is  to  know  nothing  of  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  crucifixion,  and  to  experience 
nothing  of  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the 
resurrection  morning. 

..."  Out  of  suffering  have  emerged 
the  strongest  souls ;  the  most  massive 
characters  are  seamed  with  scars  ;  mar- 
tyrs have  put  on  their  coronation  robes, 
glittering  with  fire,  and  through  their 
tears  have  the  sorrowful  first  seen  the 
gates  of  Heaven.*' 

. .  .  What  the  Church  needs  to-day  is 
a  return  to  the  simple,  earnest  and 
intense  faith  of  the  early  disciples.  The 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  were 
ever  uppermost  in  their  thoughtR,  liv- 
ing and  all  glorious  realities,  and  they 
surrendered  their  whole  being  to  their 
sway.  We,  in  these  modern  days,  do 
not  follow  their  example,  although  these 
fundamental  &cts  have  the  same  sig- 
nificance for  us  that  they  had  for  them. 
We  allow  speculation,  criticism,  doubt, 
unbelief,  and  worldliness,  to  dull  the 
edge  of  truth,  to  obscure  the  light,  and 
thus  diminish  the  powers  of  these  es- 
sential truths  on  our  faith  and  living. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

TBS  KXSnOllABT  FISLD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pikbsom,  D.D.,  Philadxlphia. 


MOBAVIAHS  AMD  THXIB  MIBSIOMS. 

HsBMHHUT,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Dresden,  is  the  centre  from  which  radi- 
ate the  noble  missionary  efforts  of  the 
United  Brethren.  It  is  a  plain  village, 
of  Qoaker  simplicity  and  about  1,000 
people,  where  all  is  neat,  orderly,  and 
pervaded  by  the  religious  element. 

The  '*  House  of  the  Brethren  **  and 
the  "House  of  the  Sisters"  are  the 
homes  of  nnmarried  men  and  women, 
respeotively;  the  former  with  thirty 
and  the  latter  one  hundred  inmates. 
Ko  eelibate  or  monastic  vows  are  taken, 
and  the  association  is  voluntary,  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  industry,  and 
Christian  labor.  On  the  slope  of  Hut- 
berg  Hill,  lies  the  peaceful  bnrial  place 
of  the  oommunity,  with  the  tomb  of 
Christian  David,  and  slabs  of  stone, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  looking 
eastward*  bearing  the  simplest  record 
of  the  dead. 

The  tUme  building  at  Berthelsdorf  is 


the  residence  of  the  Elders'  Conference. 
They  meet  thrice  a  week  around  their 
table,  examine  the  correspondence  of 
the  body,  and  talk  over,  and  pray  over 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Unitaa  F^atrum, 
Here  is  the  hub  of  the  great  wheel, 
from  which  extend  to  the  utmost  cir- 
cumference of  their  work,  the  various 
spokes,  financial,  educational,  evange- 
listic, disciplinary. 

As  the  Moravian  Brethren  lead  all 
Christendom  in  the  high  average  of 
their  missionary  consecration  and  con- 
tribution, we  may  well  ask,  what  is  the 
cause  ?  Their  creed  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  other  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom's reformed  churches.  They  espec- 
ially emphasize  the  person  and  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Kedeemer,  both  by 
pulpit  and  press.  In  Him,  as  they  say, 
they ''have  the  grace  of  the  Son,  the 
love  of  the  Father,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Spirit."  The  Holy  Scriptures 
they  cordially  accept  as  the  inspired 
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and  infallible  Word  of  Gk>d;  and  the 
liTing  word,  the  bleued  Christ,  is  es- 
pecially in  His  character  as  a  9acr\fic% 
for  sin,  the  model  for  their  imitation. 
They  lay  stress  not  so  maoh  upon  df>o-' 
trine  as  lift. 

The  body  is  goTerned  by  a  Qeneral 
Synod,  meeting  eyery  ten  years,  or  so, 
at  Hemnhnt.  Provincial  Synods  con- 
trol the  three  Froyinoes — Continental, 
English,  and  American. 

In  constitution, their  chnrch  combines 
the  features  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Episcopacy.  But  they  are  not  jealons 
of  "Episcopal  ordination"  or  "apos- 
tolic sacoession."  They  prize,  as  of 
anspeakable  worth,  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  and  the  apostolic  spirit  of 
self-denial  and  loyalty  to  Christ. 

Their  morality  is  blameless.  Capital 
crimes,  divorce,  etc.,  are  unknown. 
Like  the  Waldenses,  they  seem  to  be 
appointed  of  God  to  keep  alive  the  em- 
bers of  the  primitive  faith  and  apostolic 
spirit,  in  the  midst  of  the  worldliness, 
extravagance  and  selfishness  that  would 
quench  even  the  fires  of  God. 

Their  illustrious  "  father  "  in  modem 
times  was  Count  Zinzendorf.  But  their 
history  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  reaches 
back,  perhaps,  even  into  the  ninth  cent- 
ury. John  Huss  (bom  1373)  was  their 
most  famous  reformer.  In  1457  they 
organized  as  a  religious  society;  after 
years  of  fierce  persecution,  in  1467,  they 
held  a  Synod,  find  completely  separated 
from  the  State,  and  obtained  from  the 
Waldenses  the  "  Episcopal  succession." 
Three  bishops  were  consecrated.  After 
a  most  remarkable  history  of  alternat- 
ing prosperity  and  persecution  by  the 
Anti-Beformation  of  Ferdinand  11., 
Protestantism  was  totally  overthrown 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Over  50,000 
people  were  driven  out  as  the  Hugue- 
nots were  from  France,  and  for  almost 
a  hundred  years  the  Umtas  lycUrum  was 
like  treasure  hid  in  a  field. 

Just  fifty  years  after  Comenius,  their 
last  bishop,  died,  two  families  of  Mora- 
vian exiles  reached  Count  Zinzendorf  s 
estate  in  Saxony,  Berihdsdotf,  seeking 
refuge.  There,  under  his  sheltering 
care,  they  built  Semnkut  (* 'Protection  of 


the  Lord**),  and  reriTed  their  aneieni 
chnrch.  Zinzendorf  resigning  worldly 
honors  and  riches,  became  their  bishop, 
and  the  new  «  Father  "  of  this  apostoHo 
Church.  For  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  they  have  been  multiply- 
ing churches  and  miasiona  at  Gnadea- 
hutten  ("  Tents  of  Grace").  In  Ohio, 
one  hundred  Moravian  Indiana  were 
massacred  in  1782^  by  anspidoiis 
whites.  In  Lapland,  among  the  8a- 
moyeds;  in  Algeria,  China,  Persia,  C^- 
lon,  the  East  Indies,  the  Caucasus 
Guiana,  Guinea,  among  the  Calmuoki, 
in  Abyssinia  and  Tranquebar,  Green- 
land, Labrador,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
in  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  etc,  in 
South  Africa,  Thibet,  Australia,  and 
now  in  Alaska,  this  feeble  yet  mighty 
band  of  disciples  haTe  carried  the  flag 
of  the  cross. 

This  work  of  foreign  missions  chiefly 
engages  and  almost  absorbs  the  life  of 
the  Moravian  Brotherhood.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1732,  one  hundred  and  flfty-foor 
years  ago,  when  Hemnhut  was  the  only 
church,  and  numbered  only  600  souls. 
Within  one  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
this  little  band  had  sent  out  2,100  mil- 
sionaries,  exclusive  of  native  assistants. 
Zinzendorf,  at  ten  years  of  age,  had 
formed,  with  youths  of  like  mind,  the 
Ser^kom  Ordm  (Order  of  the  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed),  with  its  covenant  of  mut- 
ual love,  loyalty  toChrist,and  direct  aim 
and  effort  for  the  conversion  of  soulf. 
The  badge  of  the  order  was  a  shield 
with  an  "Eoce  Homo  "  and  the  motto: 
**ins  wounds,  our  healing,**  Their  rule 
of  life:  <<None  of  us  liveth  to  himself 
alone."  "We  will  love  the  whole  family 
of  man.**  Thus  while  this  young  count 
was  at  school  in  Halle,  he  was  prepa^ 
ing  unconsciously  to  become  the  leader 
of  f^  nussUmary  diurch  of  our  day.  This 
consecrated  count  married  a  godly 
woman,  who  with  him  oast  rank  and 
riches  to  the  winds,  as  inventions  of 
human  vanity;  and  these  two  took  as 
their  sole  aim  in  life  tJne  winrung  afgwU, 
They  were  ready,  at  a  moment's  call,  to 
enter  on  any  mission  work,  and  counted 
that  place  as  home  where  they  could 
find  the  widest  door  open  for  ChristiaD 
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And  so  the  Ba^kom  Ordenof  the  prise  reached  from  Saxony  to  France, 

;  lad  at  Halle  grew  into  the  Dicu-  Switzerland   and  Germany,  north   to 

f  the  Brotherhood  at  Hemnhnt.  Sweden   and   Norway,  and   east  into 

history  of  this  Brotherhood  is  a  Bassia.    At  that  time  80,000  persons 

mmiraole.  While  daring  the  eigh-  were  connected  with  this  Diaspora,  on 

I   centory,    "England   was,"   as  the  Continent.    In  this  country,  also, 

laylor  said,  "  in  virtual  heathen-  operations   were    commenced    chiefly 

and  as  Samuel   Blair  declared,  among  Gterman  emigrants. 

gion   in   America   lay  a>dying;'*  So  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the 

Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great  year  1884,  this  Brotherhood  numbered, 

Europe,   and   lasdriousness   in  inchidin^  oA  XKt  baptized,  over  50,000  at 

and  drama,  and  deism  in  the  pul-  home,  and  over  110,000  abroad,  making 

Bd  press,    threatened    alike   the  a  total  of  about  160,000;  and  of  these, 

ations  of  morality  and  piety;  when  283   were    foreign    missionaries,  and 

hole  Ohuroh  seemed  bowing  to  1,600  were  native  ministers  and  help- 

of  this  world,  and  scarce  the  form  ers.    In  other  words,  om  out  of  every 

Illness  was  left— even  then  the  sixty-eight  adult  home  communicants 

rlan  Ohuroh  remained  both  evan-  is  a  foreign  missionary;  they  have  one- 

1  and  evangelistic !  Probably  up  to  half  more  members  in   their  mxAsicm 

ime,  not  less  than  3,000  brethren  churches  than  in  the  home  churches, 

isters  have  been  engaged  in  for-  and  actually  raise  an  average  of  $4.60 

work,  beside  all  that  have  been  for  each  communicant,  for  foreign  mis- 

rs  in  the  work  of  the  iXosporo.  sions  alone.  At  the  same  ratio,if  the  30,- 

)  Moravians  have  not  been  remark-  000,000  Evangelical  Protestant  church 

for  rapid   multiplication.     Tkt^  members  should  contribute,  we  should 

xil  sipcmition /ram  (/^  toorU  neither  have    $135,000,000    instead   of  barely 

«  worldly  accessions  nor   allows  $10,000,000  as  our  missionary  income, 

ly  conformities.    Zinzendorf  and  and   if  the  whole    Ghristian    church 

dlleagues  adopted,  as  the  funds-  would  imitate  such  personal  consecra- 

d  principle  of  the  Churth  at  Home,  tion,  the  evangelical  churches  would  be 

ir^s  idea  of  eodesioUB  in  eceUaia,  sending  into  the  field  440,000  mission- 

ohurches  or  households  of  faith,  aries  instead  of  5,000. 

a  the  Church,  retreats  for  the  The  Day  of  Large  Gifts.    "Not  only 

In   the   Moravian  settlements  is  God  opening  the  world  to  the  Gospel 

shurch  members  could  own  real  as  never  before,  but  opening  the  hearts 

,  and  rigid  separation  from  the  of  His  people  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 

was  encouraged.  furnish  the  money  needed.    We  give  a 

dn,  the  missionary  spirit  is   so  table  of  gifts  for  Foreign  Missions  in 

'ed  that  the  church  abroad  is  more  1878-9. 

dcuous  than  the  church  at  home.  Legaoj  to  the  Foreign  Ifiasion  woik  of 

domestic  and   foreign    missions  ^  ^^^  Cbaroh  of  ScotUnd.  bj 

mrried    on  by   this   numerically  ^"^  """^''r^f  •  "^'^   "^  •,«.««« 

"^                                   *'  many  jOAn  in  ukdia SlOOjOOO 

body,  on  a  scale  proportionally  p,^  ^r.  T.  M .  HArrey.  a  merchant 

extensive  than  any  other  Christian  of  Natal.  Soath  Africa,  to  WealeTaa 

nination.  The  work  of  Borne  £^i»-  Fbreign  Miaaiona 100,000 

ion,  or  the  Diaspora,  (See  Ist  Peter  ^^^™  ^-  ^^^^  *°  Englieh  gentleman, 

3reek,   "Scattering  of  Seed")  is  ^ *** *^*  ^rt.''l!!l'^.H*^'*^    ""'"^ 

'.       .     _        °       ,            ^  From  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  aamo 

extensive  in  Europe.    It  aims  to  societj 9S,ooo 

;elize    state      churches,    without  To  the  London  Mieaionary  Sodetj 

lyting  their  members.    Mission-  from  a  friend,  for  Africa 9fli,000 

hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex-  ^^^  "»•  ^^"^  o'  Newcartle.  An.- 

Lt          •  'L'       t         I            *    t.  tralla,  to  theological  and   other 

tion,  visiting  from  house  to  house.  «diool.inhi.dioce«i UBQiooo 

12, 120  missionaries  were  thus  em-  p^m  Mr.  Arlington  of  Bngland,  to  va- 

d,  male  and  female,  and  the  enter-  rioiiaaoQi«aM.... • v^va 
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Mr.  Rioane  to  the  PrMbjtcrUui  Bo«rd      90.000  oome  before?    My  mother  would  luft 

^^^J  "i^J^l  '^J''^^.  ^  li>f  •^  to  know  of  it,  and  she  is  deed." 

th«  PTMbjterUn  Bo«rd,  of  which  l|-|4l«Ii  r     a,ji.3ai a^  ^— __.       . 

$190,000  Are  to  be  iMid  ■oon MHOOO  onUMI  t^««in»WIS«l  1»  MMBtll  ■ 

Wtom  the  UteOudner  Colby  of  Botton  18W,  BeT.  W.  H.  Soott  BoberteOB  bM 

to  Baptist  Foreign  MiMioot. M,mo  eumnuuriied  and  analyaed  them  as  fol- 

Moees  P.  P^^e.  of  Oilmaaton  Iron  lows:  Orand  total,  inolading  diTide&di, 

worta.  N.H.  totheAmerioMiMie.  interest  and  rents,  t7.93e.87Q.  an  ad- 

■iouAry  AMociation 10.000  ^g^,    *lw«  *wwi    tt«     %i 

l>iiu»nA.aOti.  of  Mew  London  to  the  Tsnoe  orer  1884  of  $71,  WO.  HeindndM 

Amertcui  Board 9T9.000  Boman  Catholio  oontribntions,  $S3,4IOi 

"Here  is  more  than  ihrm  miUions  qf  It  appears  firom  his  tables  thai  the  Ghiit- 

doilan  from  twelTe  persons  for  evangel-  tian  world  raises  oror  $11,000.000 a  ytv 

ising  the  world;  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  Protestant  missions,  while  Bomiih 

a  complete  report  of  the  large  gifts,  to  Foreign  Missions  reoeiTebnt$l,3SS,86Qi 

say  nothing  of  the  small  ones.    Who  somewhat  oyer  one-eighth  of  that  sam. 

ean  doabt  that  He  who  inspired  these  [Miss.  BoTiew,  Feb..  1887,  p.  81].  While 

large  gifts  will  bring  about  great  results  the  Chnroh  of  England  in  25  years  Ins 

thereby  !  spent  on  Foreign  Missions  $60,000,000^ 

There  is  a  cholee  pointing  in  the  seven  times  that  amount  has  been  spent 

Dasseldorf,  an  **Ecoe  Homo"  with  an  on  Home  enlargements,  improTsmenti^ 

inscription  in  Latin:   *'A11  this  I  did  etc.     From  a  careful  examination  of 

for  thee,  what  doest  thou  for  me  ?"  Zin-  statistics  of  Christian    Missions,  the 

aondorf.  the  Morayion  bishop,  was  so  "Quarterly  Beyiew  "  states  that  during 

greatly  affected  at  the  sight  of  this  pic-  eight  years  the  ordained  missionsxifls 

ture  that  he  was  overcome.    Feeling  from  Protestant  Ghristendom  have  ia- 

deeply  that  he  could  not  make  such  re-  creased  fifty  per  oent,  and  the  totslin- 

sponse  as  he  would  and  ought  to  this  come  seventy  per  oent. 

solemn  question,  he  prayed  his  Savior  

to  pull  him  forcibly  into  the  fellowship  Mohthlt  Bmxsrxx. 

of  his  sufferings  should  he  be  inclined  Afbioa.— Bev.  George  Grenfdl  of  the 

to  remain  without.  English  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Oongo^ 

Bishop  Taylor's  MLnlons.  The  "Mis-  sailing  in  the  <•  Peace,'*  found  the  Kssd. 

sionary  Beview  **  states  that  the  workers  the  large  southern  tributary,  navigsble 

in  Bishop  Taylor's  South  American  Mis-  for  600  miles.  Of  the  6,000  miles  of  navi- 

sions  are  all  self-supporting;  that,  not-  gable  waterway,  accessible  from  Stanley 

withstanding   the    outlay   in   outfits.  Pool,  this  one  mission  steamer  has  now 

chapels,   schools,  and  $60,000  for  the  traversed  3,400.    Mr.  Grenfell  has  be«n 

college,  no  money  has  been  drawn  from  made  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Geograj^otl 

funds  contributed  for  his  African  work.  Society  of  England,  in  tribute  to  hit 

nor  have  any  expenses  been  incident  to  services  as  an  explorer.    Bishop  Tsjlor 

the  collecting,  forwarding  of  funds,  eto.,  reached  Stanley  Pool  last  July,  having 

but  all  administrative  work  has  been  a  his  eyes  on  Kimpoko  at  its  northesit 

free-will  offering.  extremity,  and  on  the  junction  of  the 

The  Price  of  Delay.     When  Miss  £asai  and  Son  Kum  rivers  four  hun- 

Crawford  went  out  to  Shan-tung,  in  dred  miles  further  on,  as  his  first  two 

China,  as  she  talked  with  the  people  stations.    We  bless  God  for  the  fkith, 

one  old  lady  began  asking  her  some  very  courage  and  constancy  of  this  modem 

intelligent  questions.    Said  she:  "How  apostle.  His  fourth  reinforcement,  whieh 

long  have  you  known  this  word  about  sailed  in  December  last,  embraced  two 

the  Lord  Jesus?"    ** Oh,  ever  since  I  carpenters,  a  physician,  school  teacher, 

was  a  little  girL"    "  Did  your  mother  farmer  and  miner  and  local  preacher  in 

know   it?'*      "Tes."      <*Tour   grand-  one,  a  farmer  and  medical  man  in  on^ 

mother?**     **Yes.'*     **  How  long  have  and  a  shoemaker.    This  is  the  true  way 

your  people  known  about  it  ?"  *'  About  to  *<  eolanixe  "  AiHca. 

1,800  years."    "Then  why  didn't  you  Biulzil.— Bev.DeLaoejWardlav,de- 
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ingto  plant  a  mission  at  Mossoro, 
)  tbe  opposition  of  Bomanists,  he 
Ithe  place  at  4  o*dock.  A,  M., 
ling  both  friends  and  foes,  and 
led  in  renting  a  place  to  preach  in. 
14. — The  Scottish  17.  P.  Mission 
brea  reports  oyer  100  recent  con- 
IS,  and  the  work  rapidly  going 
3.  Daring  a  recent  illness  of  the 
Dr.  Allen, 'of  the  Presbyterian 
n,  refused  to  prescribe  for  her  nn- 
I  associate.  Miss  EUers,  shoald  ex- 
her  symptoms  and  report  to  him. 
ing,  alarmed,  discharged  all  the 
doctors  aboat  the  palace.  After 
leen's  recoyery  she  gaye  a  hand- 
•dan-chair  to  Miss  Ellers.  Drs. 
md  Ellers  will  remain  the  perm- 
physicians  to  the  royal  family, 
i. — A  Bengali  paper,  the  **Pra» 
has  been  started  in  Calcutta  in 
•erests  of  Christianity.  TheChris- 
)mmnnity  increases  eight  and  a 
er  cent,  a  year,  doubling  eyery 
years. — Bc^.  Miss.  Mm, 
x. — The  remarkable  reformation 
Ing  rapidly,  in  Japan,  bids  fair 
» to  that  country  a  great  superi- 
•yer  the  Chinese,  yiz  ,  the  gradual 
on  of  the  Boman  letters  in  place 
old  ideographic  characters.  An 
ry  student  was  obliged  to  load 
imory  with  at  least  4,000  charac- 
>ut»  if  he  wished  to  graduate  in  a 
'  college,  he  had  to  learn  at  least 
eharacters,  which  required  six 
»f  constant  application.  The  "So- 
f  Bomanization  "  has  a  member- 
r  more  than  1,000,  many  of  whom 
inces  and  goyemment  officials; 
16  goyemment  warmly  supports 
form.  This  reform  con  scarcely 
haye  a  highly  stimulating  effect 
Christian  missions  in  the  Sunrise 
om.  The  missionaries  seldom 
a  oyer  1,000  characters,  and  they 
Uy  find  themselyes  considerably 
red  by  their  limited  natiye  yo> 
tj.—Christkm  at  Work. 
4Kai.— Father  Damiens,  the  Bo> 
atholio  priest,  who  became  an  ex* 
the  lepers'  sakes,  is  dead  of  lep- 
mt  two  other  priests  and  as  many 
ake  up  his  work. 


Kxw  Bbitadi.— When  Bey.  George 
Brown  left  this  island,  off  the  New 
Guinea  coast,  some  months  since,  500 
natiyes  met  to  honor  their  departing 
friend.  Fiye  years  before,  when  he 
landed,  he  was  attacked  by  the  natiyes 
who  slew  seyeral  of  his  Fijian  helpers. 

Th>  UNiysBsiTT  MoyxMEMT.  —  The 
Queen's  and  Knox  Uniyersities  in  Can- 
ada, moyed  by  a  missionary  spirit,  set 
apart  Dec.  4th  for  discussion  and  deci- 
sion as  to  some  practical  and  practi- 
cable scheme  for  extending  missionary 
interest  and  effort  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith, 
who  presided,  offered  himadf  to  the  asso- 
ciation as  their  representatiye  to  go  to 
the  foreign  field,  and  amid  subdued 
but  enthusiastic  emotion,  the  meeting 
unanimously  resolyed: 

1.  Becognizing  the  claim  of  Foreign 
Missions  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
reason  of  our  Lord's  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  eyery  creature. 

2.  The  greatness  of  the  need  at  this 
present  time — hundreds  of  millions  be- 
ing without  the  smallest  ray  of  Gospel 
light. 

3.  The  greatness  of  the  opportunities 
at  this  present  time  for  missionary  en- 
terprises, almost  eyery  nation  and  tribe 
being  open  to  the  missionary. 

4.  The  fact  that  some  of  our  own  stu- 
dents are  longing  to  serye  Christ  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  are  kept  from  doing 
so  by  lack  of  funds  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion treasuries.  - 

Therefore  BesoWed,  that  we,  as  the 
Queen's  College  Missionary  Association, 
undertake  to  send  to  and  support  in 
the  foreign  field  an  additional  mission- 
ary. 

The  association  then  appointed  Mr. 
Smith  its  first  missionary,  presenting 
his  name  to  the  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
and  pledging  its  members  to  his  sup- 
port ;  and  asking  that  be  and  Mr.  Oo* 
foHh,  from  Knox  College  be  sent  to 
China.  It  seems  as  though  we  were  en- 
tering upon  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
College  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  are  about 
to  take  upEyangelistio  work  abroad  and 
send  forth  their  members  as  Foreigji. 
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Ohriit'i  RanrrMUd  Body. 

In  Dr.  Sherwood's  **  Prayer  Meeting 
Senrioe,"  for  Febraary  (p.  153),  oocar 
the  following  lentenoes:  "And  yet  the 
'  glorified '  body  of  Christ  is  grander  and 
more  beantifal  still  (than  the  one  he 
had  before  crndflxion).  In  rising  from 
the  tomb,  all  that  was  mortal,  weak, 
imperfect  —  all  that  partook  of  the 
'earth,  earthy'— had  been  left  behind, 
and  the  body  of  the  Qod-man  pat  on  at- 
tribates  more  exalted  and  more  glorious 
than  matter  ever  before  possessed.*' 

Is  this  language  warranted  by  the 
8criptares?  Was  the  body  of  Christ 
'*  imperfect,*'  *' mortal,"  in  the  sense 
we  nse  the  term  *'  mortal "?  Was  not 
"  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  (mortal- 
ity) hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned"  (Bomans  v:  12). 
Were  the  seeds  of  sin  sown  in  His  body? 
If  not,  how  was  He  then  otherwise 
'* mortal**?  **No  man  taketh  my  life 
from  me,'*  said  He.  "  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again."  Did  Christ  leave  anything  be- 
hind Him  when  He  came  oat  of  the 
tomb?  Swedenborg  says  He  did;  the 
Bible  says,  no.  Was  not  the  body  that 
came  oat  of  the  grave  precisely  the 
body  that  went  into  it?  The  disciples 
detected  no  di£ferenoe,  and  testify  to 
none.  To  my  mind  this  diffioalty  arises 
by  oonfoanding  the  "glorified"  body 
with  the  resarrected  body.  They  are  a 
very  di£ferent  thing.  Christ's  body  was 
glorified  at  His  ascension.  So  will  be 
the  bodies  of  His  saints.  "  We  shall  all 
be  changed,"  (**  both  the  qaick  and  the 
dead" — 'Hhose  that  sleep  and  those 
that  are  alive  and  remain,**)  "  in  a  mo» 
ment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  not 
becaase  it  is  oar  resarrection,  bat  be- 
caase  it  is  oar  ascension.  Then  shall 
He  **  change  this  vile  body,  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  nnto  His  glorioas 
body.'*  S.  Q.  BiiANCHABD. 

Saida  Barbara^  Cai, 

BKPLT  TO  OBITIGIBX. 

We  think  oar  brother  is  **  wise  above 
what  is  written,'*  as  well  as  hyper-criti- 
cal." 

1.  As  to  the  living  body  of  Christ,  the 


testimony  of  the  Soriptnrfls  if  «zpUelk 
that  it  was  ••  flesh  and  blood,"  Uke  the 
body  of  any  other  man,  bom  nnder  all 
the  conditions  of  onr  common  hnmaa- 
ity,  and  while  Binlees  in  eondnct,  rab- 
ject  to  all  the  experiences  and  infirmi- 
ties of  a  common  lot  He  was  not  exempt 
from  hanger,  thirst,  fatigne^  soxtow, 
pain,  haman  friendships,  eta,  or  evts 
death  itself,  in  order  to  sooomplish  the 
end  of  His  mission.  He  was  ••Urnftd 
inaUpoinis  Wee  as  tea  ar0^''eto.,  and  how 
could  this  be,  if,  in  His  physical,  as  veil 
as  moral  nature,  there  was  no  weaknsei^ 
no  element  on  which  temptation  eoold 
act?  The  Devil,  in  the  wildemei^ 
assailed  Him  through  a  5o(tt^  appetiti^ 
and  if  there  was  nothing  in  Him  that 
could  be  responsive  to  such  a  tempta- 
tion, then  there  could  be  no  res&stanot 
offered,  and  there  was  no  viitue  in  £Ds 
victory. 

Christ's  body  wu  of  the  "eaitb, 
earthy''--bom  of  a  woman,  "  grew  "  to 
manhood,  ate,  drank,  enjoyed,  suffered 
and  died.  His  moral  perfection  did 
not  exempt  His  physical  being  ficooi 
the  laws  which  govern  every  one  bom 
under  the  curse  of  the  law.    Henoe^ 

2.  His  resurrection  body  difliBred 
from  His  living  body  in  the  same  essen* 
tial  particulars  as  does  the  body  of  eveiy 
saint  He  is  the  *•  first  fruit "  of  thea 
that  sleep. 

Will  the  brother  tell  us  where  the 
•*  Bible  says  "  that  Christ's  body  unde^ 
went  no  change  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph? 
Surely  he  cannot  have  read  Faul*8  ac- 
count of  the  resurrection  in  Corinthi- 
ans, to  which  we  particularly  refer  ia 
the  paper  criticised.  Here  we  hafa 
noted  the  chief  points  of  the  change 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  undeigoei 
in  the  resurrection.  To  say  that  this  ii 
descriptive  of  our  "ascension,"  and 
that  Chn8t*s  body  was  gloried  at  His 
**  ascension,"  and  not  when  He  came 
forth  the  Conquerer  over  Death  and  the 
Grave  and  all  the  powers  of  Hell,  is  a^ 
rant  nonsense.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
Scripture  to  warrant  it  It  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  to  fact 

J.  Ii.  SHBWOon. 
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eetioDable  phrase  is  very  oom- 
e  parlanoe  of  the  clergy.  It 
A  both  prayers  and  sermons. 
le,  if  not  positively  incorrect, 
uitly  saggestive;  hence  itisin- 
L  man's  '*  %tddsi "  is  somewhere 
OB  neck  and  loins.  A  person 
perly  say,  **  I  have  a  pain  in 
—meaning  in  his  stomach  or 
^resident  Brown,  of  Hamilton 
as  wont  to  dissuade  his  stn- 
i  using  it.  In  the  nddsi  of  us, 
\8t  is  far  better.  An  eminent 
says:    "The    phrase   seems 

0  the  genius  of  the  language 
ad  to  the  practice  of  our  most 
writers,  and  should  therefore 
ned." 

t  N.  J.    Balph  W.  Bboxaw. 

Teat  Fftcts  of  BevelatioxL 

epartment  of  **  Pastoral  The- 
the  HoM.  Bev.  for  March,  a 
dent  asks:  "  What  are  the  two 
the  Bible  that  transcend  all 
s^randeur  and  importance  ?*' 
llkinson  wisely  answers  by 
g  one  event  which,  in  his 
leserves  that  place,  viz.:  The 
ion  of  Our  Lord,  and  leaves 
on  of  the  other  to  his  corre- 
For  the  sake  of  the  interest 
lehes  to  such  a  question,  and 
ig,  in  brief,  the  divisions  of  a 
cal  theology,  may  I  be  per- 
suggest  that  the  apostles  of 
seem  to  give  prominence  to 
dots  as  the  sum  and  substance 
el  preaching,  all  centering,  as 
tance  of  the  question  neces- 
lands,  in  the  person  and  work 
'd  Jesus  Christ,  viz. : 

1  Christ,  the  eternal  son  of 
jmate  in  human  flesh  to  be 
of  the  world.  2.  Jesus  Christ 
the  cross  for  the  sins  of  His 
I.  Christ  Jesus  rising  again 
lead  for  our  justification  and 

Christ  Jesus  ascended  and 
B  our  great  high  priest  and 
I  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
'esus  Lord  coming  again  to  re- 
3wn  unto  Himself,  and  to  fill 
irith  the  glory  of  His  kingdom. 


Four  of  these  are  facts  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  therefore  the  objects  of  faith. 
One,  the  last,  is  still  future,  and  Uiere- 
fore  the  object  of  fiope,  while  all  the  five 
are  strung  on  love,  the  golden  cord,  as 
the  brightest  jewels  of  God's  grace 
*<  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory." 

The  two  that  *'  transcend  all  others  *' 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine 
with  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion,  I  would  say,  one  is  that  which 
stands  central  amid  the  five — the  resnr- 
rection  of  our  Lord;  the  other,  that 
which  is  the  consummation  of  all — the 
coming  again  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Any  one  holding  these  twQ  will  not 
be  likely  to  misinterpret  or  undervalue 
the  other  three,  nor  fail  in  understand- 
ing the  sublime  trend  of  the  whole 
Word  of  God,  as  it  unfolds  *'  the  eter- 
nal purpose  which  He  purposed  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Morristown,  N.  J,    Albert  Ebdicas. 


'*  Hie  Chnrch  in  the  Catacomte." 

In  the  February  number  of  the  HoM- 
iiiETic  Bsvnw,  (p.  125),  in  the  interest- 
ing article  on  the  subject  at  the  head  of 
this  criticism,  occurs  the  following: 
"Still  existing  baptisteries  prove  that 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  also  was  ad- 
ministered. The  most  remarkable  is  in 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus.  Ten 
steps  lead  down  to  a  basin  deep  enough 
for  immersion,and  supplied  by  a  spring. 
On  the  wall  above  is  a  fresco  of  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Lord;  who,  however,  is  not 
immersed,  but  stands  in  the  pool  up  to 
His  waist,  while  water  is  being  poured 
upon  His  head." 

The  -'Oaiacombs  of  Rome,"  by  the  Bev. 
W.  H.  Withrow,  M.  A.  (p.  537),  de- 
scribes this  same  basin  as  follows: 
**  Other  fonts  have  been  found  in  seve- 
ral of  the  subterranean  chapels,  among 
which  is  one  in  the  Catacomb  of  Ponti- 
anus, hewn  out  of  the  solid  tufa  and 
fed  by  a  living  stream.  It  is  thirty- 
six  inches  long,  thirty-two  inches  wide, 
and  forty  inches  deep,  but  is  seldom 
near  full  of  water.  It  is  obviously  too 
small  for  immersion,  and  was  evidently 
designed  for  admm\&\Aiaii^  ^^  tl\av& 
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shown  in  the  freseo  which  aocompaniM 
it."  Ab  Mr.  Stanton  says,  the  basin  is 
*'  deep  enough  **  for  immersion,  bnt  the 
length  is  "  obvioasly  **  insoi&cient  for 
immersion.  If  immersion  was  the 
Apostolic  mode  of  baptism,  and  exdn- 
siTely  practiced  in  the  early  church,  is 
it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  only  one 
such  font,  and  that  in  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  haye  practiced  immersion, 
should  have  been  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs in  which  more  than  a  million  of 
Christians  were  entombed,  and  its 
streets,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles,  have  been  explored? 
Bnt  why  this  basin  should  be  character- 
ized by  Mr.  Stanton  as  **the  most  re- 
markable "  does  not  appear.  This  basin 
could  easily  be  approached  by  a  person 
and  its  pure  spring  water  be  dipped  up 
and  carried  away  for  culinary  purposes. 
ObYiously  this  was  the  original  design 
in  the  construction  of  this  font.  Had 
it  been  ditaiyMd  for  immersion  it  would 
have  been  twice  as  long.  Other  fonts 
are  more  "remarkable,"  if  we  consider 
the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  primitive  mode 
of  baptism  by  affusion. 
MeadviUe,  Pa.        A.  J.  Mkbchamt. 


AsBonncement  of  Sul^ects. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  it 
is  wise  for  ministers  to  announce  a  se- 
ries of  topics.  Let  me  add  my  testi- 
mony to  that  of  Bev.  J.  M.  Frost  in  the 
HoM.  Beyzew  (Feb.,  p.  174). 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have 
frequently  arranged  a  series  of  Sabbath 
evening  talks,  or  lectures,  or  sermons, 


and  have  had  a  small  oard  printed,  con- 
taining on  one  side  an  inTitation  to  tbs 
Tarious  services  of  the  ohnroh,  and  on 
the  other  the  dates  and  topioa  of  the 
sermons  annonnoed.  Qood  reanlts  have 
always  followed.  The  members  of  the 
church  and  Sabbath-school  havebesn 
glad  to  take  these  cards  for  distribution 
as  it  helped  them  to  invite  people  to 
church.  A  young  man  picked  up  one 
of  these  cards  in  the  post-office,  and 
came  to  church,  and  stopped  after  the 
service  to  talk  with  me,  and  oame  to  my 
house  the  next  day  for  the  same  pu- 
pose,  before  leaving  town.  A  young 
man  picked  up  one  of  them  inadty 
thirty  miles  away,  and  it  led  him  to 
came  out  to  church.  A  series  of  6sb- 
bath  evening  lectures  for  young  people 
has  recently  filled  the  church  with 
young  men  who  had  been  oonspioii- 
ously  absent  The  topics  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dec  5— A  Blackboard  Sermon— 
'•The  Curious  House.**  Deo.  12— "Sue- 
cess  in  Life."  Dec  19— An  Object  Les- 
son. Dec  26 — A  Blackboard  Sermon— 
•'The  Best  Word  in  the  Bible" 

Large  numbers  of  young  men  became 
interested,  and  have  attended  the 
meetings  that  have  been  held  since. 
The  first  evening  that  an  invitation  wis 
given  for  any  to  oome  forward  as  inquir- 
ers, thirty-five  oame,  of  whom  twaity^ 
wen  bays  and  young  mau  The  propor- 
tion still  continues  to  be  on  that  side, 
which ,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  little  nnusnsL 

There  need  be  nothing  sensational  is 
this  method.  It  has  been  to  me  a  verf 
grtat  help  in  several  places,  and  I 
heartily  commend  it  to  others. 

MarshaU,  Mich.  H.  H.  Moan. 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

BDTTS  AT  TBS  XSANIKO  OF  TEXTS. 

iSo  tUtm 
2b  readkperfodion  in  (kit  nOker  toorid.— Oowpsa. 


fWe  began  in  the  March  iasue  the  pnbliostion 
•f  aome  of  the  briefs  sent  in  reaponae  to  our  of- 
fer in  the  February  Dumber.  They  will  be  re- 
cognized by  a  paeudonym  and  a  *, «.  g.  "flalsr 
mander."*]— Eds. 

SerlTil  SerYka. 

Lot's  Choiox. 
7%en  Lot  chase  Iwn  aU  the  plakk  of  Jar- 


dan  .  .  .  AfyiL(AdvMHfnik0dm 
qfthepUOn^andpUd^a  hisiaditmad 
iSbdom.— Oen.  ziii:  10, 12. 
L  His  Ohoicb.— The  historical  part 
IL  H»  Monvn.— 1.  Not  the  OQMolft- 
tion  of  better  religious  advantages,  t 
Not  the  hope  of  benefitting  others   t 
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7  to  adTftDoe  his  worldly  inter- 
Bre  was  a  grand  opportunity  to 

He  ooold  be  general  pnryeyor 
nn,  beside  being  on  the  direct 
iraTel  between  the  East  and 
t. 

BAT  HS  Oaimsd. — ^A  home  in 

BAT  BX  Lost.  -1.  The  helpful 

)  of  Ghristian  fellowship.    2. 

me  in  character— evidently  on 

n   grade.     3.  His   happiness. 

;  among  them,  in  seeing  and 

be  Texed  his  righteous  soul 

to  day.    4.  His  property  ;  first 

ben  by  fire.  5.  All  of  hisadber- 

I  part  of  his  own  family,  in  the 

traction  of  Sodom. 

Mt  Lot  with  Abraham,  who  was 

yo  let  Qod  choose  for  him  and 

any  loss  rather  than  have  a 

DS  choose  for  ourselvesy  as  did 
Bring  worldly  ideas  to  control 
oe,  or  shall  we  let  God  choose 

8  Abraham  did,  being  assured 
will  give  us  a  better  portion 

worldly  inheritance? 

Abaunab.* 


Wbosoevxb. 
^otrhdkmdh. — John  ill:  3,  16. 
'ord  whosoever  is   used   over 
imea  in  the  promises  and  invi- 
f  the  gospel— the  most  indefi- 
yei  most  definite  of  all  words 
Oon. 
38oever     means     tbb    wbolk 

d's  love  embraced  it. 
I  gift  covered  it. 
I  invitation  included  it. 
Anity  glories  in  being  sent  to 
B  world. 

lOfloever  means  vbbx  to  aix. 
ually  accessible, 
oallyfree. 
equal  terms. 

anity  glories  in  being  beyond 
t  given  without  price, 
hosoever  means  om  at  a  tdix. 
personal    responsibility— **^let 


(&)  A  personal  privilege— "let  him 
come." 

(c)  A  personal  right—**  let  him  take.*' 

IV.  Whosoever  means  thb  wxlldio. 

(a)  The  gospel  respects  man's  free 
agency. 

(6)  It  subjects  the  will  to  Qod  alone. 

(c)  Its  acceptance  is  voluntary. 

v.  Whosoever  means  thx  bslucvino. 

(a)  Believe  in  the  Son. 

(&)  Trust  in  the  Son. 

(c)  Accept  the  Son. 

YI.  Whosoever  means  tbx  savkd. 

(a)  <*  They  shall  not  perish." 

(&)  *'  The>  shall  have  eternal  life." 

yn.  Whosoever  means   a   ohamoino 

NT7HBKB. 

1.  A  oontroe^^ng  number. 

(a)  The  world.  (6)  The  believing 
world,    (c)  The  saved  world. 

2.  An  expamding  number. 

(a)  The  part  saved.  (&)  The  daily 
saved,    (c)  All  the  saved.  Gomo.* 


Pleabino  fob  a  Bxvivaii. 
TFttt  Ihou  noi  revivt  ua  ckToin  ?— Psalms 

cxxxv:  6. 

I.  A  BAOKSUDDBN  CHUBCB. 

1.  Illustrated  :  Dead  men  manning  a 
ship,  so  dead  men  man  the  church. 

2.  Church  obligations  secondary  or 
entirely  disregarded. 

3.  No  delight  in  spiritual  exercises. 

4.  No  manifest  sympathy  for  the  un- 
saved. 

5.  Habitual  absence  from  social  ser- 
vices. 

6.  Private  means  of  grace  neglected. 

7.  Outward   life   not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  worldling. 

n.  nCFOBT  OF  .TBX  tsxt. 

1.  An    acknowledgement     that     the 
church  is  backslidden. 

2.  An  evidence  of  faith  in  revivals. 

3.  An  ardent  desire  for  a  revival 

4.  A  readiness  to  use  the  means  hon- 
ored of  Qod. 

5w  An  entirereliance  upon  divine  pow- 
er. 

in.    CONDITIONS  PBBCXDKNT  TO  A  BBVIVAX*. 

1.  Bepentance,  deep  and  sincere,  on 
the  part  of  the  church. 

2.  Perfect  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
goapel. 
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3.  Concerted  effort  following  the  lead- 
ership of  the  pastor. 

4.  Aiming  directly  at  a  rcTlTal  in  all 
work  of  the  church. 

5.  Mighty,  agonizing   and    ceaseless 
prayer. 

6.  The  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

IT.   MOTPrZS  CONSmKBED. 

1.  Actual  condition  of  the  church. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  Gross,  number, 
activity,  diabolical  work. 

3.  Sinners  going  down  to  hell. 

4.  The  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  of  God. 

A.  J.T&EMCH.* 


Funeral  Sexrice. 

Besubbectiom  Poweb. 
Qi}st  place;  for  the  maUi  is  not  dead,  Inti 
deepeth, — Matt,  ix:  24. 
The  ruler's  daughter  was  dead  ;  noth- 
ing can  keep  death  from  our  homes. 
**It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die.'* 
Jesus  came  to  see  the  ruler's  daughter. 
'*  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  etc. 

I.  THESE  ABE  WOBD8  OF  COMFOBT  TO  THE 

DEBEAVED. 

1.  Bereaved  friends  need  comfort. 

2.  Jesus  only  can  give  it. 

3.  He  is  willing  to  come,  send  for  Him. 

II.  THE  TOUNO  DIE. 

1.  It  seems  sad  to  die  in  youth. 

2.  Death  respects  no  age.  <*  Leaves 
have  their  time  to  fall,"  etc. 

3.  Why  are  the  young  taken  away  ? 

(a)  To  impress  the  living. 

(b)  Perhaps  to  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
suits. 

lu.  DEATH  IS  SLEEP :  **  The  maid  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth." 

1.  If  death  be  a  sleep,  then  there  is 
another  life  consequent  upon  this  life  ; 
there  will  be  an  awaking  time.  **  To  die 
is  gain ."  And  you  will  meet  your  friends 
again. 

2.  Then  we  ought  to  live  earnestly. 
How  blessed  to  sleep  in  Jesus !    And 

we  may  say  to  our  fears  and  tears,  "  Give 
place ;  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth." 

Why  weep?  we  may  soon  sleep. 

Are  you  ready  ? 

Apklleb.* 


baCOBTAUTT  Aim   ExXBHAXa  lawE. 

1/  a  man  die  thatt  he  live  again  f^(ib 

xiv:  14. 
Imtbo.— Job  had  just  denied  thatnum 
would  live  again  in  this  life  (vs.  10-11); 
that  the  body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  shonU 
live  in  a  different  condition  Sb  referred 
to  in  vs.  13,  15. 

I.    ALL  HAM  KCfD  WILIi  XJTB  AOAIV  AT  til 


1.  The  doctrine  of  the  resarreotion  if 
not  a  natural  belief  of  man,  as  that  of 
the  future  existence  of  the  eoul.  AoU 
XV :  32.    The  Bible  teaches  us  this. 

2.  Passages,  with  distinctive  com- 
ments: John  v:  28,  29,  "Marvel  .  .  . 
forth  "  :  Is.  xxti:  19  ;  Acts  xxiv:  Ifi. 

3.  These  will  not  always  live  in  the 
same  conditions. — John  v,  29. 

n.   THE  BIOHTEOUS  SHALL  LIVE,  FEOUUAB* 
LT,  IN  ETEBMHT. 

1.  There  is  a  difference  between  "  im- 
mortality "  and  *'  eternal  life."  Immo^ 
tality  (incorruptibility)  is  common  to 
all ;  not  so  eternal  life. — ^Bom.  ii:  7 ; 
2  Tim.  i:  10. 

2.  This  life  begins  on  earth.— John  t: 
24  (see  B.  V.);  vi:47,  present  tense;  viii: 
51. 

3.  This  life  signifies  a  union  with  Qod. 
Christ,  08  Divine  and  human,  has  so- 
complished  this.— Col.  i:  21,  22  ;  2  Cor. 
v:  18;  1  Peter  ili:  18.  Union— «  coming 
together. 

4.  This  brings  eternal  happinesflL— 
Bom.  ii:  7;  "immortality,"  plus  "gloi; 
and  honor,"  constitute  eternal  lifflL— 
Matt,  xxv:  34  (see  GaL  v:  21, 22);  ThoOL 
iv:  18 ;  this  because  of  vs.  16,  17 ;  Ber. 
xzi :  3,  4. 

As  true  as  you  die,  so  true  wiQ  yoi 
live  again;  but  will  it  be  this  life  of  hip- 
piness  ?  H.  Fouohi.* 


The  Gboup  About  the  Babe  of  Bm- 

LEHSIC. 

When  they  saw  the  star  they  rejoieea  «tt 
exceeding  great  joy, —Mskit,  ii:  61. 
This  is  the  central  group  of  the  woiU, 
a  truly  representative  picture.  In  * 
public  gallery  at  Brussels  is  apietnx* 
of  the  crucifixion*  Its  peculiarity  ii» 
that  all  the  light  which  fidlsupontha 
upturned  faces  and  on  tbe  thieves,  ooffltf 
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(m  the  central  cross.  So  with 
.  The  light  from  the  manger 
these  figures  stand  out  with 
t  effect. 

star"  Yoices  Nature,  and 
bhe  babe  as  the  Christ.  Ha- 
nds a  Christ,  and  this  is  the 

"three  wise  men  from  the 
asents  trae  wisdom,  which 
rist  and  finds  it  in  Jesus, 
erod,"  the  Christ  hater,  seek- 
>,  represents  sin,  which  fears 
fttes  him  ;  its  very  profanity 
b  it  believes  in,  while  it  de- 

represents  trne  piety,  which 
to  her  heart  and  is  satisfied. 

tnre  is  a  portrait  of  all  times. 

of  men  find  their  representa- 
'•  Theophilus."* 


IT  Maxes  Gbeatmxss? 

Ife  o\A  iido  the  voUdemess  to  see? 

'«.— Matt,  xi:  7—11. 

le  greatest  of  beings,  here 


analyses  the  character  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. What  reason  has  Jesus  for  saying: 
"  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist "  ?  It  was  no  mistaken  esti- 
mate. Christ  knew.  He  tells  us  that 
every  great  man  has : 

I.  The  mastxbt  ovbb  his  cibcum- 
sTANCxs.  John  was  no  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind  (v:  7). 

n.  The  icASTEBT  OVBB  HnrsELF.  John 
was  not  clothed  in  soft  raiment.  He  did 
not  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh  (v:  8). 

in.   Qod's  ICASTEBT  OVEB  HIM.     He  WaS 

a  prophet  and  more. 

These  three  things  make  a  man,  inde- 
pendence, self-control  and  service  to 
Gk>d.  There  is  a  climax  in  the  order  of 
thought  here.  It  is  easier  to  master 
things  about  us  than  ourselves,  and 
hardest  of  all  for  men  in  conscious  lord- 
ship over  surroundings  and  self  to  be- 
come slaves  of  Christ.  Serving  God  is 
the  greatest  of  all  conquests  over  self. 

COLXKAM.* 


Lxvma  ISSUES  fob 

m  of  IConej  at  EleotionB. 

inuary  number  of  this  Bb- 
ve  a  brief  article  on  "Cor- 
Politics,*'  showing  the  char- 
extent  of  this  corruption  as 

the  City  of  New  York.  We 
9d  now  to  supplement  the 
tatements  then  made  from  a 

only  entitled  to  the  fullest 
lut  from  one  who  has  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth 
sments,  and  has  enjoyed  ex- 
pportunities  to  learn  the  ex- 
.  the  case. 

8  and  statements  we  repro- 
intained  in  a  speech  by  Mr. 
recent  meeting  of  the  Com- 

Club,  in  this  City.  While 
!6r  New  York  only,  yet  it  is 
n  that  a  similar  system  is 
Q  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
ley  has  come  to  be  a  leading 
our  elections.  Offices  are 
rhe  men  who  can  pay  the 
ih  down,  or  be  **the  most 
most  largely  bled  when  in 


PVLPXT  TBEATXSITT. 

office  are  the  winners."  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Ivins  furnishes  the  reason  why  so 
few  men  of  intelligence  and  character 
enter  upon  political  life — they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  office. 

The  facts  and  figures  furnished  by 
Mr.  Ivins  are  interesting,  and  ought  to 
be  known  and  pondered  by  every  citi- 
zen. The  law  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  Supervisors  and  Marshals  in 
every  election  district.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  are  812  election  dis- 
tricts, which,  with  four  inspectors  and 
two  poll  clerks  to  each  district,  gives  an 
aggregate  of  4,872  election  officers,  paid 
out  of  the  City  Treasury;  2,436  of 
which  are  Democrats,  and  2,436  Bepub- 
licans.  A  fund  of  $291,000  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  practically 
used,  **  if  not  to  buy,  yet  to  assure  and 
guarantee  the  votes  of  at  least  ten  per- 
sons in  every  district,  so  that  about 
three  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  elections  as 
officers  of  the  law.** 

The  City  paid  i\i«  kBA«ifi\Ai  ^xitXxtfik 
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leaden  last  year  about  $330,000,  oran  av-  didau*  for  Judicial  offices  hare  paid  m  bigk  m 

erage  of  $4,750  for  each  of  the  72  leaders.  •"WWO.   Fiom  $1Q.OOO  to  $15/100  u  th»  mni 

...                  .          •      J    X               L'  AAJo  aMOMinent  for  the  Superior  Mid  OoBkBOB  FlM 

The  amount  received  at  present  is  $242,-  ^^^  ^,^  ^^  MMMment  tor  the  BupuM 

000,01  which  Tammany  Rets  about  $119,-  cwxn  bench  hM  frequently  been  hl^tf  tta 

000,  the  County  Democracy  $90,000,  and  this.    The  ■■■wiment  paid  bj  the  Compinlkr 

the  Republicans  $32,000.  This  is  the  per-  •^  >^  eloction  wm  $10,000.    Ifiiyor  Hmrtlt  prii 

manent  investment  in  the  leadership  of  •*«►«»  •!*»•«  **>  "»•  Co«»ty  Democ«ej  tad  to 

.,             ,.             ...         .,        .,       ^J-..  Tammany  Hall  or  $24,000.    Mr.  Edaon  pell  or 

the  machines,  while  not  less  than $750.-  ^j^^^^  t„  ^^^  .econnt.  $10,000  Him 

000  more  is  invested  in  '*  political  cap-  i^  the  Ooonfey  Demoomcy  and  IknuDaay  BtO, 

tains,  leeches,  and  hangers-on."    When  and  fS.OOO  to  Inring  Hall,  or  $SS,000.  M^w 

the  County  Clerk  and  the  Begister  were  0«<*  P^^**  $10.000  to  the  Ooonty  DeBooncr 

both  feed  offices,  $15,000  to  $40,000  was  when  he  lart  ran.  end  the  Citl>en^CoB^ 

.,'.'..            .  '  of  that  year  expended  abont  $lQiOQO  of  volo- 

not  regarded  as  too  high  a  price  to  pay  ^^  contribution..    In  1880  Mayor  Onot  p.U 

for  them.and  there  were  three  or  four  per-  $13,500  to  Irring  Hall  and  $T,600  to  Taaamtaj 

sons  who  received  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  Hall.    In  1H78  Mayor  Cooper  pnu^oally  cntlei 

each  from  these  offices,  who  do  no  ser-  »  i»*rty,  at  what  coet  to  himaelf  he  only  knoea 

vice  whatever.    According  to  Mr.  Ivins'  ^  ^^^  ^*»'  ^^  reported  not  to  baT.j»i« 

^     ^,       ,  ^      T  I.      1.'   11            J  over  $5,000.  John  BelllyU  said  to  hare  paid TbM- 

sutement.   the  late  John  Kelly  made  ^^^  ^  ««»«ment  of  $40.000  f <»  the  no-i- 

each  of  these  offices  pay  him  $10,000  a  nation  of  Begiater  in  1883. 

year  for  State  election  purposes.  "  An  aTerage  year  would  ahow  the  f^Iloilait 

Assessments   are   distinct   from    the  aaaesBmenUonthebaaiaof  twocandidatoaoilF 

moueys  paid  volunUrily  by  ciindidates.  ^^^^^  *^~^  ^^  and  on  the  baalaof  tbi 

or  that  furnished  through  the  machine. 

nM      A 1 «                    <M         ^1.1  Two  Aldermanic  oandidafeM  at  S16  ner 

The  Aldermanic  office  of  Lite  has  been  diatrict  for  813  diatrlcta. .TT.  9Hjm 

much  sought  after.     The  candidates  in  Two  Aaaembly  oandidatea  at  $10per dla- 

good  years  are  assessed  from  $15  to  $25      ^''^'Z^.^^^":'"'" V  **** 

**        ,     ^.        ,.  X  •  .       A           «  1             n.  Two  candidates  for  Senate  or  OongTMB  at 

per  election  district.     Assembly  candi-  $t25  per  election  diatricts 4016N 

dates,  are  assessed  from  $5  to  $15.    State  four  candidates  for  Judgeship  at  $10,000 

8enator8.from$i0to$30.  Someyearsthe  Twocanii^te.'forii;^;rat$iooo'each  KUW 

cost  of  a  Senatorial  election  is  enormous.  xwo  candidates  for  a  county  office  such 

Thus,  when  Bradley  and  O'Brien  ran,  m  Sheriff,  County  Clerk,  or  Beglater  at 

it  is  believed  that  each  spent  $50,000.  ^wo  'can'dVctatos  *  for  *  'compt^lte  *  *^ 

"WhenMorrissey  and  Shell  were  running.  $10.000 VjW 

Morriaaey  paid  an  assessment  of  $10  per  elec-  Two  candidates  for  District  Attorney  at 

tion  district,  while  Shell  paid  one  of   $50  per  •^^^^ -    ^^ 

election  district,  and  on  the  night  before  eloc-  Or.  say  a  total  of hh.im 

tion  paid  $3,600  to  each  of  the  Assembly  dis-  .1^,     •     ^    ,     ^.        «-«,!,««      .         _ 

*-i  *i    J      J   V.    o     A  -I  1  ^1  *-i-A  i.  At  the  last  election  219.992 votes wer» 

trict  leaders  in  his  Senatorial  district,  to  guar-  w»«7v»mv**  AA«,««r«  tv»«>» 

antee  the  result    We  all  know  how  well  he  polled,  and  more  than  20  per  oent  of 

succeeded  in  guaranteeing  it    In  the  last  elec-  the  TOters  received  money  for  their  ele^ 

tion  at  which  Senators  were  elected,  the  Demo-  tion  day  seryioes. 

cratic  candidates  paid  $16  for  each  election  die-  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^l  ^^^.^  .,  ^Tident.  StiU 

tricttoTammany  Hall,  and  $15  for  each  election  ,            •   •      1        i.v*     .i-         i.      u  — ». 

to  the  County  Democracy,  and  $10  for  each  elec-  ^^  municipal  authontiea  should  p«0- 

tion  district  to  Irving  w^"     Their  average  as-  ^^^^  ^^^  the  necessary  expenses  of  clc^ 

sessment  was  $600  apiece  per  Assembly  district  tions.     But  candidates  should  be  pi^- 

for  the  County  Democracy  and  Tammany  Hall.  bibited  from  giving  money  for  eleetiot 

and  $10  per  election  dl^ct  for  Irving  HalL  ^ses.     It  is  a  source  of  oorruptldl. 

The  Democratic  candidatea  for  the  Senate  alone       1   ^f.  ^  .a...  i_   ji  

thus  paid  over  $90,000  in  assessments."  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ®™<^  ^***  *>*^  ™«*»  ■* 

*•  Candidates  for  Congress  are  called  upon  to  without  conscience  or  character,  simpl/ 

l>ay  from  $16  to  $ao  per  election  district,  and  because  they  have   plenty    of  nenflf 

when  they  are  nominated  by  two  or  ail  of  the  to  spend.      The  English  law,  linitiBg 

organizatiomi  to  -n^ke  the  asme  contribution  to  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  y^           ^  ^^  ^     ^^j^^  g 

each  organization.    When  there  is  no  union  of  .                                          ».        •                  t 

the  Democratic  factions  for  election  of  memben  "«*^  accounting  as  to  hoW  it  was  Mftn 

of  Congress,  each  faction  taxes  its  candidate  is  one  that  we  ought  to  Strive  tO  hlf* 

from  $36  to  $80  in  an  election  district    Can-  enacted  here. 
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Adn]t«ratSs&  of  Food. 

Althongb  the  patient  public  has  heard 
mnoh  about  the  adalteration  of  food,  it 
would  amase  them,  did  they  know  the 
fuU  extent  to  which  this  nefarious  bus- 
iness is  carried  on  at  present  Take 
an  illustration  or  two. 

Mr.  Armour,  of  Chicago,  and  his  as- 
sociates, own  the  largest  establishment 
in  the  world,  it  is  said,  for  the  manufao- 
iure  and  sale  of  lard  and  other  hog  pro- 
doota.  In  a  recent  interview  with  a 
«oneepondent  of  the  press,  Mr.  A.  made 
some  frank  admissions  in  connection 
with  their  business,  which  are  of  decided 
interest  to  the  consumers  of  lard,  and  go 
toshowhow  great  an  evil  the  adulteration 
of  food  in  this  country  has  become. 
Bumor  said  the  object  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  South  was  to  form  a  company  with 
$10,000,000  capital  for  the  manufocture 
of  ootton-seed  oil. 

"  Mr.  Armour  stated  that  the  use  of 
sottOB-fleed  oil  in  manufactures  of  lard 
and  hog  products  had  grown  to  such  an 
sxtant,  in  late  years,  that  his  establish- 
ments alone  consumed  one-fifth  of  the 
total  cotton  oil  product  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  the  cottou-seed  oil  was 
an  important  item  to  his  firm." 

He  also  said  that  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Trust,  which  now  controls  almost 
the  entire  business  of  making  oil  from 
4M>tton-seed,  had  purchased  a  large 
packing  house  in  Chicago,  in  order  to 
beoome  a  lard  producer,  and  thus  a 
Idrmidable  competitor  in  the  product 
of  sham  lard. 

Armov  k  Co.  do  not  sell  cotton-seed 
oil;  O,  no,  they  make  and  sell  lard,  and 
by  their  own  showing  use  as  an  adulte- 
lantooe-flfih  of  the  oil  made  from  cot- 
tanseed  in  this  country.  And  how 
mnoh  is  that  ?  It  is  said  that  a  ton  of 
tha  seed  yields  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
^idlons  of  oiL  Persons  familiar  with 
Iks  business  affirm  that  500,000  tons  of 
seed  were  crushed  in  the  mills  in  1886. 
Tlia  oil  product  from  this  would,  there- 
toe,  be  fxom  17,500,000  to  20,000,000 
griioBS.  If  Mr.  Armour's  statement  is 
true,  he  used  in  his  lard  factory  one-fifth 
of  this,  or  from  3,500.000  to  4,000,000 
gallons. 


The  newspapers  inform  us  that  a  new 
syndicate  has  just  been  formed  with  an 
immense  capital,  which  proposes  to 
build  and  operate  a  hundred  new  mills 
to  produce  cotton-seed  oil,  so  that  the 
produce  in  the  immediate  future  will 
be  much  larger  than  in  the  past.  Only 
one-sixth  of  the  seed  crop  of  1886  was 
crushed  in  the  factories. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
forms  of  adulteration.  A  single  glucose 
company  has  a  capital  of  over  $13,000.- 
000.  It  was  testified,  in .  Washington, 
some  years  ago,  that  $20,000,000  capital 
was  invested,  and  50,000  persons  were 
engaged,  in  the  work  of  making  this 
product.  But  is  it  not  a  fraud  equally 
with  the  other  adulterants  ? 

This  sham  lard  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  genuine  article,  and  goes 
twenty-five  per  cent,  further.  In  1886, 
there  was  exported  6,572,000  gallons  of 
this  oil,  valued  at  about  forty  cents  a 
gallon.  A  large  part  of  this  exported 
oil  comes  back,  labeled  and  sold  as  olive 
oil.  It  is  also  afiirmed  that  this  cotton- 
seed oil  is  largely  used  at  present  in  the 
manufacture  of  chittsty  and  merchants 
in  the  cheese  trade  declare  that  this 
adulteration  is  injuriously  affecting 
our  export  cheese  trade,  which  had 
grown  to  be  very  large.  The  export  in 
1881  amounted  to  147,995.614  pounds, 
and  in  1886  had  &llen  to  86,863,685 
pounds. 

We  do  not  know  as  lard  or  cheese 
thus  adulterated  is  injurious  to  healtlu 
But  it  is  as  much  a  swindle  to  sell  cot- 
ton-seed oil  for  lard  or  cheese  as  to  sell 
oleomargarine  for  butter. 

*'01iioo66  eexTM  as  an  adnlieraat  in  sogw, 
■ymps.  candies,  presenred  fToito,  honey,  and 
nuuiy  other  articles  of  food.  It  is  sold  for  honey 
to  persons  who  believe  ttiey  are  Imjing  real 
honey.  It  is  sold  for  sngsr  to  consnmem  who 
pay  for  cane  sugar.  It  is  exported  for  pozposes 
of  adulteration  at  the  rate  of  moreUian  8^000,000 
pounds  a  year.  And  so  it  is  with  oleomargarine, 
as  everybody  knows.  Enormous  quantities  are 
still  palmed  off  on  swindled  consumers  in  this 
country,  and  the  exports  of  oleo  oil  hare  risen 
to  36.979,8SS  pounds,  while  the  quantity  of  but* 
ter  exported  has  ftUlen  from  39,S86.000  pounds  In 
1880  to  only  U.404.000  in  1886.  Does  the  gain  in 
the  foreiflpi  sales  of  shams  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  the  sales  of  honest  pvAMc^aT* 
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BDXTORIAL  NOTES. 


Etnxy  Ward  BMdhtr. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Mirabean,  said,  '*  He  sank  as 
an  island  sinks.**  The  death  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  leaves  a  mighty  ohasm 
in  the  world.  For  more  than  a  genera* 
tion  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age.  His  sayings  have  been 
more  qnoted,  his  name  more  frequently 
upon  the  lips  of  his  fellows,  than  those 
of  any  contemporary.  His  speeches 
before  the  war  struck  like  thunderbolts. 
During  the  war  his  words  were  inspira- 
tion to  our  soldiers  at  the  front,  and  to 
the  men  and  women  who  stood  behind 
the  soldiers.  By  his  famous  half-dozen 
speeches,  in  1862,  in  England,  he 
turned  the  current  of  English  sympathy 
and  compelled  the  British  Gk>Ternment 
to  change  its  policy.  More  than  "  half- 
battles,*'  more  effective  than  a  score  of 
battles  won,  were  these  speeches.  Never 
has  the  world  witnessed  a  greater 
triumph  of  oratory. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  measure  him 
brain  and  heart,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  the  greatest  man  of  his  day.  This 
we  are  sure  will  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory. We  are  too  near  for  a  perspec- 
tive. It  will  take  the  perspective  of  a 
half-century  or  more  to  see  him  in  his 
true  proportions.  Too  near,  we  can- 
not see  the  mountain ;  as  it  recedes,  it 
grows  larger  and  larger  to  our  vision. 
Fifty  years  hence  the  world  will  count 
Beecher  a  greater  man  than  it  reckons 
him  to-day. 

He  had  his  faults.  Many  of  us  dif- 
fered widely  from  him  on  a  thousand 
points.  He  was  original,  brave,  manly, 
always  magnanimous.  He  lived  near 
the  people.  He  felt  their  heart-throbs. 
Never  had  the  common  people  a  truer 
friend. 

His  was  a  marvellously  productive 
mind — ever  ready  on  any  subject,  and 
he  always  spoke  well;  sometimes  better 
than  others,  but  never  poorly. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  dead?  How 
impossible  to  realize  that!  Some  bright- 
ness  has   gone  out  of   the    day;  the 


nights  are  darker.  Tei  a  great  maa 
never  dies.  The  mighty  dead  are  erir 
the  mightier  living. 

Oreation  seems  to  be  prodigil  in 
everything  save  in  tmly  great  man. 
Still,  when  there  is  urgent  need  nstan 
is  not  slaok.  The  great  men  of  the  last 
great  crisiB  of  our  nation  have  paaaad 
into  the  invisible.  Where  are  the  lia- 
oolns,  the  Beeohers,  the  Qranta.  for  the 
coming  great  orisis?  The  grave  ia 
swallowing  up  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
past;  what  is  the  cradle  yielding  uafor 
the  future  ?  We  look  upward  to  the 
asoending  chariots  of  fire  thai  bear 
aloft  our  Lincolns  and  Beechexa^  and 
wait  to  see  upon  whoee  shoulders  will 
fall  the  mantles  of  leadership  in  the 
world's  never  ending  battles  for  prog- 
ress. Honors  to  the  mighty  deadl 
welcomes  to  the  mighty  living ! 

Boswell  D.  Hitohoock,  President  of 
the  Union  Theologioal  Seminary,  speak- 
ing of  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  the  day 
after  his  death,  to  the  students,  ^>tly 
pronounced  Beecher  «*  the  apostle  of 
the  humanities." 


Dr.  Talmoge,  on  the  day  of  the  funer- 
al speaking  of  Mr.  Beecher's  rare  gift  in 
handling  illustrations  in  the  pulpit, 
said: 

Of  all  the  metaphysical  diaooorMs  yon  arer 
heard  Mr.  Beecher  make,  you  remember  Both* 
ing ;  but  hie  illnatratioxia  lire  and  wUl  Ute  with 
you  as  long  as  your  memory  continiiei.  Blf 
audiences  waited  for  them.  Tlie  aimiUtade 
was  what  most  imprened  yoa  at  the  Uae. 
That  was  what  yon  carried  away  witt  yoa. 
Much  of  his  discourse  was  employed  in  till- 
ing what  things  were  like.  And  so  ChiM 
moved  His  hearers.  His  Sermon  on  the  Moont 
and  aU  His  sermons  were  filled  with  stnOi* 
tndes.  like  a  man  who  built  his  house  oo  tte 
rock.  Like  a  candle  on  a  candlestick.  Uto* 
hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  w1af> 
Like  a  net.  Like  salt  Like  a  city  on  a  hiD. 
Like  treAsures  that  moth  and  mat  cannot  oor> 
mpt  Like  pearls  before  swine.  Likewotrw 
in  sheep's  clothing.  And  yon  hear  the  soof 
birds  as  He  says:  **  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  sir." 
and  you  .smell  the  flowers  as  He  says :  "Ooosii* 
er  the  lilies  of  the  field."  The  gimadest  efiscto 
produced  by  Mr.  Beecher  were  wrought  b7  ^ 
illustiationa,  and  he  xmnaacked  the  univane  for 
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them,  and  be  ponred  than  forth  in  floods.  He  be- 
gan the  war  which  I  hope  will  be  carried  on  until 
eTerythlng  like  hnmdnun  shall  be  driven  from 
all  the  pnlpita  of  Christendom.  It  is  complain- 
ed that  the  Sunday  newspapers  keep  people 
awaj  ficfBk  church.  Then  we  must  miJce  our 
church  serrlces  more  interesting  and  more 
helpful  than  anything  the  people  can  get  outside 
the  church.  We  all  need  in  our  pulpits  a  holy 
▼iTacity.  a  consecrated  alertness  and  illustra- 
tire  fadUties  liiat  shall  be  irresistible.  From 
the  day  that  Mr.  Beecher  came  from  Indian- 
apolis antU  his  last  eermon  in  Plymouth  pulpit 
it  was  a  victory  of  similitude.  Let  all  ministers 
of  religion,  especially  all  young  ministers,  loam 
theleeeon. 


The  Dr.  ICo&lynn  Puzzle. 

PBOTESTAirr  clergymen  find  them- 
selTes  in  a  strait  in  reference  to  Dr. 
McOljnn  :  they  would  commend  him 
^adly  and  highly  for  his  courage  and 
independence  in  refusing  obedience, 
for  conscience  sake,  to  the  Boman 
Pkt>paganda  and  to  the  Pope  himself, 
were  it  not  that  by  commending  him 
they  would  seem'  to  endorse  what  they 
belieTG  to  be  socialistic  heresies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  condemn  these 


heresies  they  would  be  thought  to  be 
condemning  that  brave  man,  Dr. 
McGlynn.  Just  how,  in  this  matter,  to 
judge,  making  a  difiference  which  the 
people  will  understand,  is  a  puzzle. 
Mr.  Beecher,  with  that  insight  and  tact 
for  which  he  was  so  noted,  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  ISth,  addressed  him- 
self to  this  task.    Said  he  : 

A  man  of  inner  sweetness  of  life:  a  man  of 
largo  imagination;  a  man  of  active  sympathies 
with  humanity,  has  taken  on  himself  to  declare 
certain  doctrines  in  New  York— the  doctrines  I 
don't  agree  with.  They  are  quite  aside,  I  believe, 
from  the  truth.  But  I  love  the  man  that  he 
was  ready  to  extend  them,  supposing  them  to  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  common,  the 
poor  and  needy.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  to 
be  admired  as  having  foimd  out  a  system— a 
new  system— but  that,  even  being  mistaken  in 
the  thing  that  he  supposed  would  be  good  for 
the  world,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  people ;  and  there  is  more  moral  heroism  in 
that  than  to  be  accounted  chief  priest  in  any  or- 
ganization on  the  earth.  It  is  the  fidelity  of  a 
man  to  himself  when  he  believes  the  way  of 
God  among  the  common  people  will  be  advanced 
by  his  testimony.  Looking  at  it  in  a  narrower 
way  he  has  got  to  be  cast  out  But,  for  God's 
sake.  I  hope  he  won't  creep  out. 
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GEBICANY. 
mnon  aoaixst  romb. 

TBS  Oultnrkampf  is  ended  and  the  Catholics 
In  Germany  are  stronger  and  more  defiant  than 
when  it  began.  Their  attitude  is  that  of  victors 
who  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  The  com- 
paotness  and  determination  of  the  Centre,  under 
the  leadership  of  Windhorst,  make  that  party 
ao  powerful  in  politics  that  Bismarck  and  the 
government  are  inclined  to  make  concession 
on  ooncession  to  the  papacy  in  order  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Catholics.  As  there  seems  to  bo 
no  hope  of  winning  Windhorst,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  Pope  to  use  his  authority  to 
lead  the  Centre  to  vote  for  the  measures  of  the 
government  The  problem  now  soems  to  be 
how  tiie  Pope  can  be  used  against  the  leader  of 
ttM  Centre.  How  far  Leo  will  mix  in  the  inner 
poUtlca  of  the  country  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
tile  disposition  of  the  Protestant  government 
to  pariey  with  the  Pope  and  to  give  new  pres- 
tige and  power  to  Catholicism  for  the  sake  of 
poMtieal  advantages,  arouses  many  in  Luther's 
land  to  aerioosly  consider  the  injunction  of 
Berlpiure;  "Hold  that  fkst  which  thou  hast 
Ihat  no  men  take  thy  crown." 

While  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  gov- 
WBment  haa  exalted  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
ClithftUff  theologians,  no  doubt  the  ablest  de- 


fenders of  the  papacy  in  any  land,  are  flooding 
the  country  with  literature  which  aims  to 
degrade  the  Reformation  and  its  results,  and  to 
exalt  Oitholicism  as  the  only  hope  in  view  of 
present  infidel  and  anarcbial  tendencies.  Prot- 
estant Germany  is  so  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  Germany  while  still  Catholic  that  tbe 
appeal  to  return  to  Rome  is  made  In  the  name 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  religion. 

This  state  of  things,  in  the  very  birthplace 
and  ntronghold  of  Protestantism,  would  be  less 
humiliating  and  less  dangemns  if  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  were  prepared  to  meet  these 
attacks  and  maintain  its  rights.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  in  the  State  Church  whose 
relation  to  the  government  is  such  that  they 
fear  to  oppose  its  policy  toward  Rome.  But  a 
still  more  serious  difllcnlty  is  found  in  the  dis- 
tractions and  contentions  within  the  State 
Church.  Such  is  the  animosity  of  the  parties 
that  co-oi)eraticn  against  a  common  foe  even 
has  become  impoMible.  As  in  the  days  when 
Jesuitism  fomented  strifes  among  Protestants 
and  won  back  princes,  provinces  and  countries, 
ao  now  Rome's  power  is  augmented  by  the 
divisions  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

This  fact  has  again  been  demonstrated  in  an 
effort  to  form  a  union  of  all  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians to  preserve  to  Germany  the  tKaavorai^  c>\ 
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monii  taken  from  otbon  arc  not  the  prodnct  of 
onr(>x]>erieiice;  often  they  lack  the  Mai  of  truth- 
fnlnofw  and  personality.  He  reminded  hia 
hearen  that  many  aermona  by  Ocrok.  Bmeck- 
iier,  and  himaelf  were  preached  by  other*,  and 
imoe  while  on  a  jonmey  he  heanl  one  of  Lis 
own  aermona  from  a  stranger.  Even  a  poor 
fiennon  that  ia  original  is  preferable  to  the 
raemorijed  aermon  of  another.  He  alao  oiv 
poaed  the  repetition  of  old  aermona.  common  in 
the  rationaliatic  period.  Frequently  then  min- 
iaters  had  two  coiimm  of  aermona  on  the  Ooe- 
pels  and  two  on  the  EpisUes,  which  they  would 
repeat,  some  indeed  taking  the  trouble  to  pre- 
pare new  introductions  to  them.  These  sorroona 
were  then  banded  down  from  father  to  son. 
When  be  entered  the  ministry  his  father,  a  car- 
penter, expressed  regret  that  his  son  could  inherit 
lh>m  him  no  sermons.  The  very  beat  rule  in 
homiletica  ia  found  In  the  words  of  Paul:  '*  I 
bellered.  and  therefore  have  I  Bi>oken;  we  also 
believe,  and  therefore  speak."  This  testimony 
does  not  dispense  with  most  careful  preparation. 
Ahlfeld  himself  wrote  every  word  and  memor- 
ized it,  and  he  urged  students  to  do  the  same. 
He  advised  them  to  begin  the  sermon  for  the 
next  Sunday  immediately  after  preaching,  the 
mind  then  taking  especial  delight  in  the  work. 
The  text  should  be  studied,  paper  should  be 
placed  at  band  for  noting  thoughts  as  they 
occur  during  the  week,  and  particularly  is 
prayer  commended  as  a  means  of  preparation, 
without  which  holy  things  are  touched  with 
impure  hands.  Essential  for  the  preparation 
and  delivery  is  the  right  state  of  the  ]>reacher's 
own  soul.  The  context  should  be  carefully 
considered,  together  with  the  historic,  dogmatic, 
and  ethical  significance  of  the  passage.  Often 
minor  matters  are  found  to  be  of  importance, 
which  he  illustrated  by  referring  to  Acts  vi.  11. 
where  the  Jews  mention  Moses  first,  then  Ood. 
All  the  fine  points  in  the  text  should  be  brought 
out,  parallel  passages  should  bo  weighed,  and 
practical  exegotical  commentaries  consulted. 
But  there  may  be  too  much  raiding,  so  that 
originality  is  interfered  with.  Every  year,  at 
least,  a  number  of  sermons  should  be  prepared 
wholly  without  foreign  aid.  Above  all,  the 
preacher  must  guard  against  an  ingenious  mosaic 
made  by  stringing  together  beautiful  thoughts 
selected  promiscuously.  The  congregation  muet 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  this  rule  should  be 
adopted:  Away  with  all  fine  thoughts  which 
transcend  the  comprehension  of  the  audience. 
The  disposition  should  be  simple,  taken  from 
the  text  itself,  if  possible  in  the  very  language  of 
the  text,  taking  care  to  make  the  division  such 
as  may  easily  be  remembered.  But  it  is  mora 
important  for  the  hearer  to  retain  the  leading 
thought  of  the  sermon  than  the  division.  He 
himself  formerly  put  the  division  in  rhyme  in 
order  to  aid  the  memory,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned that.  Besides,  the  division  of  the  intro- 
duction merits  particular  care  and  should  lead 
directly  to  the  sermon.    It  should  contain  facts 


and  tmtha  nnoonditionmlly  admitiad  by  ths 
bearer,  so  that  the  proceaa  of  conatmction  may 
win  their  approvaL  Hints  may  be  taken  from 
the  context,  former  sermon,  the  aeasoa  of  the 
year,  personal  or  oongregatiMial  ezperienoei; 
all  must,  however,  be  brief  and  livlitg.  Two 
considerations  should  control  the  entire  pre- 
paration: the  Lord  and  the  congregation.  Qod*! 
glory  is  supreme;  and  the  preacher  should  not 
drag  mere  personal  aiBtlrs  into  hla  aecMOiia,  is 
his  birthday,  hia  children,  hia  home,  his  ill- 
neaa,  and  his  grlevancea.  "  If,  perchance,  the 
minister  was  robbed  during  the  week,  no  bmb- 
tion  ahould  be  made  of  it  in  bia  aermon.'* 
Neither  personal  honor  nor  fear  is  to  be  the  mo- 
tive. *'  AU  faithful  preachers  have  been  snhjart 
to  persecution."  If  the  souls  of  the  hearers  sz« 
to  be  benefitted  their  lives  most  be  known,  and 
the  preaching  must  be  from  the  life  to  the  UIb. 
"  Diligent  paatoral  work  ia  the  best  aid  to  the 
pulpit  The  more  we  are  in  the  congregation, 
the  more  can  we  be  in  the  pulpit."  Much  bece- 
fit  may  be  derived  from  the  biography  of  godly 
persons;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  impression  of  tmthfalness.  Soitable  aiid 
famUiar  hymns  and  the  catechism  may  also  be 
nsed  to  great  advantage  in  the  sermon.  The 
substance  of  the  sermon  is  thus  to  bs  takes 
from  Scripture,  fkom  the  life  of  the  Ghmtk, 
from  literature,  hymnology,  and  the  oatechiUB. 
At  the  close  the  substance  of  the  sermon  ahooUL 
if  possible,  be  compressed  into  a  brief  sentaoee. 
As  to  style,  the  periods  should  not  be  loo^ 
short  ones  being  more  easily  comprehoided. 
Scripture  is  written  in  brief  sentences.  Re- 
specting the  length  of  sermons  rarious  pxae- 
tices  have  prevaUed.  Those  of  Chiysostom 
were  very  long;  short  ones  were  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  those  of  Tanler.  for  instance 
though  Berthold.  of  Ratisbon,  preached  both 
short  and  long  ones;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Luther,  though  the  moet  of  his  were  long.  The 
law  limits  sermons  in  the  garrison  churches  of 
Prussia  to  twenty  minutes.  "Olans  Harms 
was  no  doubt  right  when  he  said  of  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  a  sermon:  There  are  three 
classes  of  sermons;  the  first  consists  of  such  as 
are  short  and  good,  which  are  the  best;  fiie 
second,  of  such  as  are  long  and  good,  and  they 
are  passable;  the  third  claas  consists  of  those 
long  and  bad,  which  are  the  worst  of  an." 
Speaking  of  delivery.  Ahlfeld  said  that  the 
preacher  should  not  ascend  the  pulpit  as  a 
dancing-master,  but  leaning  upon  the  Lord. 
*  Ood  deliver  us  from  a  pulpit  tone,  ftrom  fre- 
quent emphatic  exclamations,  and  from  execs* 
sive  stress  on  imssages  even  insignificant  The 
gestures  should  neither  be  learned  fn»n  aa 
actor  nor  practiced  before  a  mirror,  bnt  shoold 
be  natural  and  spontaneous,  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  man.  "  He  who  aims  at 
the  truth,  which  consists  in  a  correspondence 
of  the  outer  with  the  inner  man,  will  give  cor 
rect  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  the  tone  of  hii 
voice  and  in  his  gesticulation." 
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1— THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN 

PLAQUES. 

By  Rkv.  a.  J.  Ltman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thb  popular  interest  aroused  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond's  recent 
volume  ^^  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World/'  illustrates  the 
strength  of  the  instinctive  human  demand  that  some  sort  of  real  har- 
mony should  be  made  out  between  the  world  of  Nature  and  the 
world  above  Nature.  And  the  question  that  arises  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Drummond's  suggestive  and  brilliant  argument,  whether,  after  all, 
that  argument  does  not  itself  involve  a  subtle  and  latent  materialism 
— ^a  suspicion  which  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  affirming — 
this  question,  we  say,  puts  us  still  more  upon  the  guarded  search  for 
the  real  truth  behind  Mr.  Drummond's  theory.  And  if  we  must  still 
put  the  da  name  of  Bishop  Butler  above  that  of  Drummond,  and 
still  assert  that  Butler's  word  **  analogy  "  is  a  truer  word  than  Drum- 
mond's word  **  identity y  by  which  to  designate  the  relation  between 
the  laws  of  the  natural  and  those  of  the  supernatural  realms,  we  must 
yet  also  obey  the  further  demand  of  our  age,  and  seek  to  show  that 
this  analogy  includes  the  notions  of  vital  co-operation  and  harmony. 

The  present  paper  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  an 
exegesis  upon  the  2dd  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  which 
reads  as  follbws:  ^^  All  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings." We  single  out  this  passage,  partly  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  miraculous  incident  it  so  tersely  describes,  but  especi- 
ally because  this  ninth  of  the  ten  Miracles  of  Egypt — the  wonderful 
daylight  in  the  dwellings  of  Gk>shen — while  all  the  land  was  as  if 
drowned  in  an  horror  of  darkness,  is  the  natural  culmination  of  the 
chain  of  events,  which  we  propose  to  examine. 

This  chain  of  events,  we  shall  contend,  is  distinctly  miraculous,  but 
miracnloosy  not  as  against  natural  order  and  law  but  rather  la  IkAx- 
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mony  with  natural  order  and  law.  What  was  evident  in  Egypt  is  not 
in  subversion  or  suspension  of  Natural  forces,  but  rather  a  supematund 
sublimation  of  those  very  forces.  The  drift  and  purpose  of  our  ar- 
gument is  therefore  apologetic,  not  rationalistic.  It  is  not  to  destroy 
or  dilute  the  faith,  but  to  defend  the  faith. 

I. 

WHAT  THEN    18   A   MIRACLE? 

As  everybody  knows,  the  question  of  miracles  is  an  ancient  and 
still  thickly-trodden  battle-field,  and  no  doubt  here  upon  this  field  we 
discover  the  exact  line  where  the  sharp  knife-edge  of  scientifie 
observation  and  assumption  meets  the  unyielding  claim  of  Scriptural 
testimony  and  Christian  faith.  We  say  scientific  ctssumption^  for  some* 
thing  of  assumption  certainly  often  intrudes  into  scientific  conclu- 
sions. Neither  assumption  nor  presumption  are  confined  to  the  theolo- 
gians. There  is  an  invisible  gnome  in  the  laboratory  of  our  scien- 
tific friends,  who  manages  to  slip  in  to  the  midst  of  their  careful  de- 
ductions, a  quite  incalculable  amount  of  guessing.  This  little  supra* 
scientific  wizard  we  may  name  by  various  names.  In  happy  cases  we 
may  call  him  imagination  or  intuition,  or  inspiration ;  in  unhappy 
cases,  we  must  give  to  him  the  name  of  Prejudice,  Bias,  Fantasy,  but 
in  either  instance  whether  he  suggests  a  truth  or  induces  error,  he  is 
non-scientific;  he  is  outside  of  the  retort,  not  in  it;  he  hovers  above  the 
crucible  and  behind  the  lens,  and  adds  his  potent  magic  drop,  unseen, 
to  the  scientific  residuum,  and  does  it  so  deftly  and  so  infallibly,  that 
despite  the  protests  of  our  scientific  brethren,  we  must  really  often 
insist  upon  our  word,  *'  assumption  '^  in  defining  their  methods  and 
determining  the  intellectual  value  of  their  conclusions. 

Calling  attention  then  in  passing  to  this  slight  alloy  in  the  afore- 
said scientific  blade,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  strikes  and  cuts 
upon  us,  is  at  the  point  of  alleged  miraculous  historic  events. 

But  the  force  of  its  stroke  is  mainly  due  to  our  own  lack  of  skilL  It 
is  due  to  two  things;  first  to  the  fact  that  we  have  foolisly  abandoned  a 
Theistic  ground  as  the  basis  of  argument  about  miracles;  and  secondly 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  defined  miracle  itself  so  abominably. 

The  question  of  miracles  for  us  as  Theists  is  not,  as  we  often  put  it, 
how  to  reconcile  miracles  with  Natural  Law,  for  God  is  ruled  out  of  an 
issue  so  stated  at  the  start,  and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  onr  adversaries. 
Stating  the  question  in  this  way  is  half  or  wholly  to  abandon  the  theistic 
ground,  and  hand  our  shield  to  our  enemy.  The  real  question  is,  and 
we  should  insist  on  putting  it  so,  how  to  reconcile  God  in  miracle  toitK 
God  in  nature. 

A  man  wastes  his  breath  in  reasoning  about  miracles  with  an  Athe- 
ist or  an  Agnostic.  Some  real  and  valid  Theism  must  be  admitted 
on  both  sides,  before  the  issue  of  miracles  can  even  be  set  up  on  a 
/air  intellectual  field.     Nor  \a  it.  ^\xft\.  \.o  %«^^  m  xe^ly  on  the  other  side. 
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that  such  an  admitted  Theism  begs  the  question  of  miracles  on  the 
side  of  faith.  Not  at  all,  for  certainly  we  can  conceive  of  a  God  as 
acting  so  invariably  according  to  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature  as 
that  no  exception  shall  ever  occur. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  question.  Can  a  God,  who  works  in  the  occa- 
sional outburst  of  miracle,  be  identified  as  the  sanie  God  as  He  who 
€U  the  same  instant  and  in  the  same  place^  is  also  working  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  power  and  sequence  of  Natural  Law? 
This  is  the  real  question,  and  it  rules  out  at  once  that  antique  (would 
that  we  could  say  obsolete)  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  seems  formed 
expressly  for  easy  manipulation  by  our  scientific  opponents;  viz.:  that 
a  miracle  is  '^  an  event  contrary  to  or  in  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
Nature."  That  definition  is  about  the  worst  boomerang  that  ever  be- 
came mixed  up  with  the  true  weapons  of  faith.  It  hurts  nobody  ex- 
cept the  person  who  throws  it.  Because,  if  God  be  in  Nature  in  any 
strong  and  steady  way,  as  we  insist  that  He  is,  why,  then,  it  is  not 
Nature  that  is  "  suspended,"  contravened  and  set  aside  when  a  mir- 
acle occurs,  according  to  this  definition,  but  it  is  God  in  Nature  that 
is  so  contravened  and  set  aside,  and  this  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  say, 
for  how  can  God  set  aside  God  ?  And  the  more  honor  we  put  upon 
God  as  actually  living  in  His  own  world,  immanent  and  operative,  the 
sharper  becomes  the  back  stroke  of  the  boomerang,  when  we  define 
a  miracle  as  calling  for  a  stoppage  of  that  invariable  and  immanent 
energy. 

Is  there  not  then  some  different  notion  of  a  miracle  which  may  be 
defended  and  justified — a  notion  which  will  include  all  the  facts  both 
of  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  so  be  in  the  line  of  a  broader  and  more 
Tital  Theism  ?  May  there  not  be  a  conception  of  a  miracle  according- 
to  which  the  God  in  Nature  whom  science  celebrates  and  the  God 
above  Nature  whom  Christians  adore,  may  be  shown  to  be  one  God^ 
unified  in  a  coincident  and  co-operative  energy,  at  once  natural  andl 
snpematural? 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  careful  study  of  a  single  great  series  of 
miracles,  will  tend  to  throw  light  upon  this  question,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  be  led  toward  the  surmise  if  not  the  conviction,  that  so  far  from 
inTolving  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  a  real  miracle 
calls  for  the  most  vigorous  action  of  those  very  laws,  and  then  adds 
to  them  so  acting  a  certain  higher  and  supernatural  quality  or  energy, 
often  modifying  or  even  transforming  the  results  obtained,  yet  never 
so  as  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  natural  law;  so  that  a  miracle 
always  honors  Gh>d  in  Nature  and  also  testifies  to  a  Gk>d  above  Nature* 
In  other  words,  it  seems  admissible  to  suppose  that  a  miracle  discloses 
the  intensest  degree  of  natural  energy,  plus  something  more  which  v% 
supemataral  and  divine,  that  both  nature  and  t\ve  «.\x^Tii'd\?oct^  ^i^y- 
work  and  coalesce  in  a  genuine  miracle,  and  that  \iete  -^it^cias^^  ^»  ^^^^ 
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noble  and  infallible  test  of  a  genuine  miracle,  and  the  distinction 
between  a  real  and  a  spurious  or  pretended  miracle. 

In  the  pretended  miracle  Nature  U  ignored,  its  presence  disavowed, 
its  powers  contravened,  its  proprieties  violated,  its  reasonableness  set 
at  naught;  whereas,  in  the  real  miracle,  the  case  and  situation  plainly 
disclose  natural  law  and  force,  not  only  present,  but  active  and  acting 
at  their  highest  pitch  of  open  energy,  neither  hidden,  suppressed  nor 
suspended,  but  supplemented  at  the  very  acme  of  their  free  and  un- 
hindered might,  by  the  different  and  still  mightier  push  and  pressure 
of  a  supernatural  Hand.  The  result  in  an  extreme  case  might  be  a 
transformation,  but  never  a  real  reversal  of  natural  law. 

II. 

We  propose  then  to  illustrate  this  hypothesis  by 'recalling  briefly  the 
grand  and  familiar  story  and  scenery  of  the  Egyptian  Miracles. 

The  purport  of  the  argument  will  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  diminish  the  evidence  of  the  supernatural;  it  is  to  establish  that 
evidence  free  from  cavil ;  it  is  to  show  that, while  nature  and  miracle  are 
two,  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  Gk>d  of  Miracle  is  one,  and  that  He 
uses  nature  so  far  as  it  will  go  on  the  way  up  toward  His  miraculous 
acts.  It  is  not  to  lessen  by  a  fraction  the  sense  of  that  solemn  and 
splendid  and  divine  majesty  by  which  Gk)d,  Jehovah  Himself,  de- 
livered Israel  by  His  stretched-out  arm,  but  it  is  to  show,  if  we  may  nse 
the  metaphor,  that  He  did  it  with  both  arms — the  one  arm  of  natural 
forces  and  laws,  the  other  arm  of  supernatural — ^we  will  not  say  inter- 
ventiony  but  the  nobler  word  supervention. 

The  Miracles  of  Egypt  were  a  series  of  Ten  Plagues, which  descended 
upon  the  land  in  connection  with  that  wonderful  method  of  divine 
surgery  by  which  a  nation  of  slaves  were  to  be  cut  out  from  a  nation 
•of  slave-holders,  separated  not  only  physically,  but  mentally  and 
morally,  and  made  a  nation  of  freemen. 

To  accomplish  this — to  disengage  and  develop  so  many  thousand 
bondmen,  ignorant,  superstitious  and  timid,  without  organization  or 
discipline — was  a  task  of  superhuman  difficulty  and  demanded  super- 
human measures^  and  here,  let  us  say,  although  it  is  a  very  trite  thing 
to  say,  that  in  this  fact  of  the  exceptional  greatness  of  the  end  to  be 
^secured  is  the  first  beam  of  light  on  the  subject.  A  real  miracle  always 
possesses  and  usually  discloses  an  end  sufficient  to  justify  it.  A  part 
of  the  reason  of  the  case  is  that  in  the  instance  of  a  genuine  miracle, 
there  must  exist  an  imperative  necessity  that  something  should  be 
"done  for  which  ordinary  natural  means  are  insufficient. 

Now  here  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  withdraw  and  isolate  one  nation 
among  the  corrupt  nations  of  the  earth  in  order  to  educate  the  sense  of 
righteousness  and  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  Grod.  Complete  isola- 
tion was  necessary.     The  moral  salvation  of  the  world  demanded  it. 

It  was  necessary  also  that  this  withdrawal  should  be  effected  and 
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accompanied  by  the  most  imposing  signs  and  wonders,  in  order 
properly  to  affect  the  dull  minds  of  the  people  chosen.  The  epoch 
of  separation  from  the  idolatrous  world  must  be  burned  into  eveiy 
individual  memory. 

Here,  then,  was  a  warrant,  a  justification,  a  necessity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  extraordinary  measures.  The  end  to  be  secured 
matched  with  the  miracle,  which  was  to  secure  it. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  old  and  familiar  point  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  but  it  seemed  best  to  touch  upon  it  in  passing,  lest  whoever 
reads  this  paper  might  suppose  that  some  new  fangled  theory  of  mir- 
acles was  broached  in  it,  discarding  all  the  sound  and  established  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  No  approximation  to  such  a  folly  is  intended. 
We  wish  simply  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  certainly  a  series  of  the 
most  extraordinary  coincidences  between  the  order  of  natural  law  and 
the  order  of  the  Egyptian  miracles,  and  thus  ask  whether  these  co- 
incidences do  not  point  to  a  broader  and  more  truly  and  deeply 
Theistic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  miracles,  than  the  statement 
popularly  received. 

ni. 

Now  turning  directly  to  the  Ten  Plagues,  we  find  that  the  entire  ten 
fall  naturally  into  three  groups  or  classes.  The  first  group  comprises 
the  first  six  of  the  plagues.  The  second  group  comprises  three 
plagues,  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  the  third  group  or  class  in- 
cludes only  one  plague,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  ten. 

Now  confining  our  attention  to  the  first  group,  the  first  six  plagues,. 
we  find  five  of  them,  viz. :  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  first. 

The  first  i^gue  was  that  of  the  turning  water  into  **  blood." 

Then  followed  in  their  order  the  second  plague — that  of  the  frogs,, 
third  the  lice,  fourth  the  flies,  fifth  the  murrain  upon  the  cattle,  sixth 
the  boils  upon  the  human  body.    Three  pests  and  then  two  pestilences. 

Now  if  you  wished  by  natural  means  and  under  natural  law  to  pro- 
duce three  pests  and  two  pestilences;  if  you  wished  that  these  three 
pests  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  inroad  of  vermin  and  foul  creatures 
and  that  the  two  following  pestilences  should  descend  one  upon  beasts 
and  cattle,  and  the  other  upon  men,  what  would  be  your  device  to 
produce  this  result  ?  There  is  but  one  possible  method  which  would 
produce  the  double  result  of  the  pest  and  the  pestilence,  and  that  is  to 
touch  the  water  of  the  land,  to  render  the  water  of  the  land  impure* 
To  deteriorate  the  water  and  fill  it  with  decaying  organic  material^ 
would  be  the  one  sure  way  to  produce  in  the  first  place  vermin,  the 
spawn  of  corruption,  and  after  that  pestilence,  and  this  pestilence 
might,  as  with  us,  take  the  form  of  fever,  or,  under  other  conditions, 
would  take  the  form,  as  in  Egypt,  of  cutaneous  and  suppurative  disease. 

While  we  do  not  question,  then,  that  in  the  coming  and  cour^^  o^  \.Vv^^^ 
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^eat  curses,  there  is  distinct  and  emphatic  evidence  of  anpematurtl 
and  miraculous  energy,  we  cannot  but  notice,  also,  how  law-abiding 
is  the  miraculous  energy.  Once  the  force  in  operation,  it  follows 
exactly  the  channels  and  sequences  of  natural  law. 

In  Egypt,  not  only  is  the  water  the  life,  but  of  the  water  there  is 
only  one  source  of  supply — the  river  Nile.  Disturbance  far  in  the 
interior,  even  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  would  fill  every  sluice- 
way, every  pond,  every  canal  in  Egypt  with  the  precise  equivalent  of 
that  disturbance.  What  natural  means  may  have  been  called  in  to 
aid  the  supernatural  power  in  order  to  produce  that  first  reddening, 
thickening,  poisoning  of  the  water,  which  in  the  narrative  is  called 
^'  blood,"  we  do  not  know,  but  the  proof  is  clear  that  the  supernatural 
energy,  which  we  do  not  question,  availed  itself,  in  its  very  initial 
stroke,  of  precisely  that  agent  and  channel,  by  which  all  Egypt  could 
be  reached  in  the  most  telling  and  simultaneous  way. 

To  this  extent,  then,  even  in  the  first  burst  of  the  miraculous 
power,  natural  propriety  was  complied  with.  In  the  first  movement 
of  that  divine  dealing,  by  which  a  nation  was  to  be  excised  and  edu- 
cated, natural  conditions  were  not  antagonized,  but  utilized,  and  made 
the  most  of.  We  not  only  admit,  but  maintain,  a  miraculous  element 
and  energy  at  every  step  of  the  process.  We  believe  that  the  great 
engine  of  retribution  about  to  roll  over  Egypt  was  set  in  motion  and 
pushed  forward  by  the  Divine  hand;  but  we  see,  that  even  in  that  first 
€tir  of  the  great  drama,  ordinary  law  and  condition  were  used  just  so 
far  as  possible. 

Now,  let  us  observe  carefully  what  followed.  Seven  days  elapsed 
— the  only  indicated  instance  of  any  long  lapse  of  time  between  the 
successive  plagues.  The  ensanguined  poisoned  waters  brought  death, 
to  the  fish.  The  fish  died,  the  river  became  turbid,  rank,  laden  with 
decaying  organic  material.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  Evidently, 
the  creation,  not  instantlyj  but  within  the  few  days  of  interval  speci- 
fied, of  immense  swarms  of  those  foul  or  small  organisms  which 
carrion  and  putrid  waters  always  breed.  The  frogs,  the  lice,  the 
flies,  are  not  arbitrary  selections;  they  are  simply  the  successive  bat- 
talions in  that  loathsome  army  whose  coming  was  natural  as  well  as 
supernatural.  Miraculous  energy  was  added ;  we  do  not  question  that 
It  intensified  the  process;  but  it  also  went  along  with  the  natural  law. 
If  the  order  had  been  reversed — if,  for  example,  the  flies  had  bred  and 
brought  forth  the  rotting  fish,  and  the  fish  had  produced  the  bloody 
water,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  much  greater.  This  would  have 
been  an  inversion,  a  contradiction  of  nature,  and  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  good  miracle  for  the  Apocrypha  or  medisBval  legend,  but  the 
victual  fact,  viz:  that  the  fishy  corruption  bred  and  brought  forth  the 
iiies,  was  precisely  the  supernatural  pushing  forward  of  the  natural 
fn-ocess  applicable  to  the  case. 
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Then  what  followed  the  pests?  Pestilence,  jast  as  it  should. 
Murrain  upon  the  cattle,  boils  and  blains  upon  the  men — the  exact 
thing  to  be  expected.  These  plagues  were  the  reverberation  of  the 
^rst  plague,  according  to  the  way  in  which  such  thunder  ordinarily 
rolls  through  the  world  of  natural  law. 

These  six  are  what  may  be  called  the  first  chapter  in  this  dispensa- 
tion of  retribution. 

IV. 

But  the  same  singular  correspondence  between  the  miraculous 
energy  and  natural  law,  is  even  more  striking  when  we  turn  to  the 
second  group  of  the  Egyptian  Plagues,  the  group  of  three,  the  sev- 
enth, eighth  and  ninth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  water  of  the  Nile  as  the  one  uni- 
Tersal  factor,  to  touch  which  was  to  touch  all  Egypt  at  once.  There 
was  still  one  other  such  factor,  and  that  was  the  atmosphere  itself. 
iStorms  are  rare  in  Egypt.  Violent  and  general  disturbance  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium  is  almost  unknown.  All  the  more,  then,would  such  a 
disturbance  be  startling  and  fatal  if  it  should  take  place.  It  did  take 
place.  And  this,  we  admit  and  contend,  was  God's  miraculous  work, 
who  "  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind.'*  But  now  observe  again  how 
strangely  the  supernatural  energy,  once  loosened,  conformed  its  method 
and  results  to  what  the  natural  law  of  such  disturbance  would  demand. 

The  seventh  plague,  then,  was  that  of  the  storm  and  haiL  This 
storm  was  of  unparalleled  violence.  The  miraculous  energy  intensi- 
fied the  natural  forces.     It  did  not  suspend  them. 

Now  what  would  follow?  Plainly,  such  a  storm  would  naturally 
produce  great  and  somewhat  prolonged  agitation  in  the  atmosphere. 
Violent  and  shifting  currents  of  wind  would  be  excited;  sharp  con- 
trasts and  changes  of  temperature  would  occur.  That  ordinarily 
•equable  ocean  of  mellow  air  which  spreads  its  cloudless  depths  above 
the  land  of  Egypt,  would  be  by  this  storm  broken  up  into  tumultuous 
snd  warring  waves.  Now  what  are  the  two  following  plagues — the 
eighth  and  ninth  ?  Are  they  not  plagues  brought  about  by  just  such 
violent  waves  of  air,  namely:  hy  ttoo  great,  toinds^^ne  from  the  east, 
the  other  from  the  west  ?  After  the  storm  of  hail  and  breaking  up  of 
tranquility,  first  came  the  strong  east  wind,  bringing  the  eighth 
plague,  the  locusts,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  ex- 
pressly asserted.  We  read:  **  The  Lord  brought  an  East  wind  upon 
the  land,  all  that  day  and  all  that  night,  and  when  it  was  morning  the 
East  wind  brought  the  locusts."  Surely,  no  antagonism  of  nature  is 
indicated  here  I  And  how  were  the  locusts  gotten  rid  of  ?  God  did 
not  send  angels  to  pick  them  up  in  baskets,  as  an  Oriental  or  mediaeval 
fancy  in  regard  to  miracles  might  assert !  The  true  miracle  exhibits 
nothing  of  this  fanciful  or  fantastic  quality.  Everything  is  appro- 
priate and  dignified.    No  little  dexterities  are  paraded.    No  gymnastic 
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display  of  saperhamftn  powers.  A  miracle  includes  the  special,  pow* 
erful  pushing  up  of  natural  agencies,  and  of  other  agencies  together 
with  and  beyond  them,  which  are  not  unnatural,  but  supematuraL 

So  the  locusts  were  not  picked  up,  nor  did  they  hear  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  and  march  back  of  their  own  free  will,  but  there  came  a 
wind  to  carry  them  back.  What  wind  ?  Precisely  the  wiud  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  winds,  might  follow,  namely:  the  reaction 
from  that  east  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wind  from  the  imsI — ^the 
second  great  rock  of  the  air  after  the  thunderstorm — ^and  it  drove  the 
locusts  back  to  their  hot  home  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  said:  *^The 
Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  West  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts 
and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.** 

But  what  else  did  that  west  wind  bring?     Did  it  not  bring  the 
ninth  plague,  that  of  the  darkness  ?    What  does  the  west  wind  bring 
in  Egypt  now  ?    Ride  out  from  Cairo,  west  of  the  pyramids,  and  seel 
Beyond  those  pyramids  stretch  westward  two  thousand  miles  of  sand, 
and  sand  in  Egypt  is  the  most  pitiless  and  terrible  ally  of  the  wind. 
It  hisses  like  an  adder  as  it  runs  before  the  blast.     It  rises,  wreathing 
itself  into  tall  columns,  shutting  out  the  sun.    Not  only  the  larger 
particles  are  swept  along  like  fine  hail,  but  the  finer  particles  also  are 
disengaged  and  whirled  aloft,  an  impalpable  dust,  which  penetrates 
one's  garments,  and  which  the  handkerchief  at  the  face  cannot  entire* 
ly  shut  out  from  the  nostrils.     This  fills  the  air.     One  cannot  see  the 
separate  particles,  but  the  whole  air  becomes  thick  and  murky.     The 
sun  grows  scarlet,  then  livid,  then  dull  like  blood,  and  finally  is  buried 
at  midday  without  a  cloud.     Twilight  overspreads  the  landscape.    A 
slight  specimen  of  such  a  storm  I  myself  experienced  on  the  Nile.     For 
two  days  the  palm  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  two  hundred  yards- 
distant,  were  blotted  out.     Dreary  and  ghastly  beyond  expression  was 
that  cloudless  gloom  at  midday.*    Intensify  such  a  wind,  and  the  re- 
sult of  it  would  be  actual  darkness.     Literally,  it  would  be  a  ^^  dark- 
ness that  might  be  feW'*     And  was  it  not  precisely  this  ^'  darkness 
that  might  be  felt ''  that  became  the  ninth  plague  ?    It  lasted,  we  are 
informed,  three  days,  just  as  it  would  be  likely  to  do.     Certainly,  it 
is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  narrative  that  the  darkness  was  due  to 
the  fierce  western  wind,  that  swept  back  the  locusts,  but  a  wind 
strong  enough  to  carry  back  bodily  an  array  of  locusts  would  be  cer- 
tain to  raise  the  whole  shifting  coverlet  of  the  Sahara,  and  bring  it  in. 
its  grey  and  deathly  horror  over  all  the  land. 

All?  Tes,  all  excepi  Ooshen  t  "The  children  of  Israel  had  light  in 
their  dwellings."  Now,  where  was  GK>shen  ?  Just  where  it  ought  to 
be  in  order  that  the  sand  cloud  should  not  reach  it  '^  The  children  of 
Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings."    Not  by  a  fantastic  favoritism  of 

*  I  may,  perhaps,  say  hero  that  it  was  in  connection  with  some  months  spent  in  Egypt  and  npoi 
the  Nile  that  the  force  of  the  present  argument  seemed  to  develop  itself  in  my  own  mind. 
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0ome  demigod,  bat  by  the  miracnlouB  intensifioatioii  of  a  natural  law; 
*was  this  ezehmkm  aeoiired.  The  land  of  Gk)8hen  occupied  the  extreme 
xiortheastemrim  of  Egypt  It  was  a  strip  of  land  running  along  the 
eastexn  border  of  the  Delta  possibly  pushing  a  dender  tongue  south  to 
^within  a  few  miles  of  old  Memphis,  near  the  modem  Cairo  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta.  Goshen  then  in  its  main  part  lying  far  east,  would  be 
comparatively  free  from  the  darkness  of  that  western  whirlwind.  "All 
the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwelling." 

The  marks  of  natural  correspondence,  in  aU  this  miraculous  story, 
enlminate  here.  That  daylight  in  the  slave  cabins  of  Goshen  shinea 
iMck  upon  the  whole  course  of  this  miraculous  story.  We  would  not 
of  course  maintain,  that  every  literal  detail  of  correspondence  can,  in 
the  rapid  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  be  made 
out  But  enough  has  been  noted  to  show  that  certain  broad  lines  and 
masses  of  correspondence  can  be  made  out^  similar  to  those  which  Mr 
Gladstone  cites  in  his  late  articles  upon  '*  Genesis  and  Geology  **  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Huxley.  They  are  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  meet  and  si- 
lence in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  Miracles  the  cavil  that  objects  ta 
mirades  asdiahonoring  nature  and  the  God  of  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary the  true  miracles  of  God  stand  in  the  double  dignity  and  majesty 
of  nature  intensified  and  a  supernatural  added.  The  last  plague  of 
the  ten  stands  alone,  as  it  should;  it  is  more  inscrutable  than  the  rest, 
and  ought  to  be,  just  as  death,  its  instrument,  is  more  inscrutable. 

V. 
For  in  this  course  and  line  of  argument,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  attempting  either  to  explain  miracles  or  explain  them 
away,  but  simply  to  secure  a  better,  more  natural  and  more  Theistic 
statement  of  them* 

Our  argument,  then,  does  not  call  upon  us  to  trace  the  details  of 

natural  conformity  in  connection  with  the  Tenth  Plague.    Somethings 

of  this  kind  might  perhaps  be  made  out,  but  we  shall  not  now  attempt 

to  make  it  out.  Not  only  in  connection  with  the  Tenth,  but  with  every 

one  of  the  Ten,  there  is  something,  and  there  is  much,  mysterious  and 

inscrutable,  outrunning  the  stretch  and  reach  of  natural  law.    What 

^e  are  concerned  to  show  is,  that  the  outrunning  is  in  the  line  of  law, 

and  not  againd  law,  that  Gk>d  in  miracles  does  not  antagonize,  but 

Bupplements,  God  in  Nature. 

Tlie  Tenth  Plague,  therefore,  we  not  only  admit,  but  hasten  and  are 
Q;lad  to  admit,  transcends  more  completely  than  any  of  the  rest,  the  or- 
dinary sweep  of  law,  but  yet  the  same  natural  propriety  and  dignity 
of  method  can  be  observed  in  this  miracle  as  in  all  the  othera 

But  we  see  from  this  examination  of  the  narrative,  how  far  reason 
can  go  up  towards  the  mystery  of  miracle.  We  have  two  series  of 
plagues,  one  of  six  plagues,  another  of  three.  The  first  series  has  to 
do  with  the  water^  and  the  result  of  its  impurity,    TVie  %^coii^  ^ecv^^ 
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has  do  with  the  air,  and  the  results  of  its  disturbanoe  by  sUnrm.  But 
the  water  and  the  air  are  the  two  uniform  facts  of  Egjpt,  more  uni- 
form than  in  any  other  land  on  earth.  These  are  each  in  turn  moTed 
by  direct,  divine  intervention  into  unusual  and  retributive  energy.  Oat 
of  the  turbid  and  bloody  waters  of  the  first  plague  came  five  plagues 
more,  just  as  according  to  natural  law  they  must  come.  Out  of  the 
whirling  and  darkened  air  of  the  seventh  plague  came  two  plagues 
more,  just  as  according  to  natural  law  they  might  come.  The  tenth 
iind  last  plague  wraps  around  itself  the  lonely  and  awful  mystery  in 
which  death  always  clothes  and  conceals  his  power. 

Now  look  at  all  this  narrativel  What  could  be  at  once  more  natunl 
in  its  method,  and  yet  supernatural  in  its  genesis,  degree,  and  efiEdct^ 
on  the  one  hand  to  terrify  and  subdue  the  tyrant  Egyptians,  and  on 
the  other  to  invigorate  and  inspire  the  crushed  and  timid  slaves?  The 
^'  light  in  their  dwellings  "  was  a  fire  in  their  souls.  Such  events,  if  uij, 
would  make  them  freemen  indeed,  not  amusing  them  by  the  &ncifol 
prodigies  of  some  demigod  who  possessed  a  certain  power  over  nature, 
but  awing  them  into  a  reverent  and  thrilling  confidence  in  that  One 
and  the  same  Supreme  Being,  who  worked  evermore  in  nature,  and  yet 
could  make  nature  herself  tower  into  a  supernatural  majesty  of  deliver- 
ance and  destruction. 

May  we  not  then  come  back  with  a  more  justified  confidence  and  a 
freshened  faith  to  the  question  with  which  we  started  ?  Does  God  in 
miracle  oppose  God  in  nature  ?  We  may  answer.  No.  No  real  miracle 
drives  us  upon  such  an  alternative.  We  come  into  a  deeper  and  truer 
understanding  of  what  a  true  miracle  is,  that  it  is  the  special  active  cotn- 
cidenceof  Chd  in  nature  and  Ood  above  nature,  that  it  discloses  the  highest 
forms  of  both  Energies  operating  in  the  same  phenomena.  All  real 
miracles  are  thus  in  a  sense  natural  and  reasonable  and  also  super- 
natiiral.  Only  false  miracles  seem  far-fetched  and  fantastic  We  see 
that  those  sublime  and  terrible  events,  which  quarried  the  Jewish 
nation  out  of  the  Egyptian  sand,  were  arranged  on  a  plan  of  natural 
propriety  and  justice.  Miraculous  power  is  present  and  evident  at 
every  step.  But  its  stroke  is  not  contradictory  to  natural  law,  does  not 
dispense  with  it,  does  not  suspend  it,  but  never  uses  it,  and  supple- 
ments it,  so  far  as  there  is  need. 

Here,  then,  is  the  death-blow  to  spiritual  pretense,  jugglery  and 
quackery.  A  true  miracle  will  honor  Gt)d  in  nature  so  far  as  nature 
goes.  Thus  while  the  evidence  for  the  merely  marvelous  recedes,  under 
the  sifting  of  science,  the  evidence  for  the  truly  miraculous  advancea 

As  reasonable  and  yet  believing  men  we  hug  the  shore  of  CKkI's 
eternal  and  natural  law;  then  from  thence  let  our  faith  fly  out  over  the 
deep.  God  is  always  in  harmony  with  Himself,  and  His  occasional 
great  light-house  of  Miracle,  with  its  far-fiashing  light,  soars  up  only 
from  and  upon  the  granite  ledges  of  His  Laws. 
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lungs,  where  there  are  large  muscles  fitted  to  do  this  work,  and  from 
which  place  all  the  air  in  the  lungs  can  be  made  to  pass  into  sound, 
while  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  upper  chest  are  left  in  a  passive  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  free  to  vibrate  and  render  the  tones  resonant, 
many,  especially  those  of  sedentary  habits,  expel  the  breath  from 
the  upper  chest,  overtaxing  the  weak  muscles  there,  utilizing  only 
a  part  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  rigidly  contracting  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  same  persons  or  others  misuse  also  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  nostrils,  tongue  and  palate.  Like  the  bronchial  tubes, 
these,  during  the  process  of  speaking,  should  be  left  in  a  passive  con- 
dition so  as  to  act  as  a  sort  of  vibratory  sounding-board  to  rein- 
force the  tone  and  throw  it  forward.  But  often  with  every  effort  at 
articulation  they  are  contracted,  producing,  as  a  result,  the  smothered 
or  harsh  nasal  tone  so  common  among  us,  if  not,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, on  account  of  the  irritating  effects  of  a  wrong  use  of  the  organs, 
chronic  catarrh  or  laryngitis — ^the  latter  so  characteristic  of  our  clergy 
as  actually  to  go  by  the  name  of  **  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat."  In 
aggravated  cases,  the  sympathetic  connection  maintained  between 
these  muscles  and  those  of  the  lips  and  front  of  the  tongue  where  the 
work  of  articulation  belongs,  causes  stuttering;  and  it  was^  undoubt- 
edly in  order  to  break  up  this  connection  that  Demosthenes,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  practiced  with  his  mouth  filled  with  pebbles.  While 
thus  curing  his  stammering,  he  necessarily  developed  also  that  strength 
and  sweetness  of  tone,  which  are  heard  only  where  the  organs  of  res- 
onance and  articulation  are  used  properly. 

Instead  of  filling  the  mouth  with  pebbles,  there  are  other  methods 
employed  in  our  own  day,  which  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
physicians  and  teachers  continued  through  many  years.  They  consist 
of  exercises  very  simple  in  themselves,  but  which  differ  according  to 
the  different  requirements  of  different  voices,  or  of  different  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  same  voices.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing some  one  who  understands  his  business  to  take  charge  of  elocu- 
tionary training,  which,  as  Mr.  Beecher  is  careful  to  say,  '^  ought  to 
be  done  under  the  best  instructors.''  I  have  frequently  found  stu- 
dents coming  from  schools  or  colleges  where  there  was  some  tradi- 
tion of  elocutionary  training  but  no  instructor,  who  were  practicing 
with  the  utmost  scrupulousness  and  persistency,  exercises  whose  only 
effects  could  be  to  confirm  them  in  faults  which  it  was  of  prime  im- 
portance for  them  to  overcome.  They  needed  a  teacher  to  show  them 
both  what  to  practice,  and  how  to  practice;  for,  at  first,  it  is,  for 
most,  a  physical  impossibility  to  produce  properly  the  combinations 
of  sounds  that  they  require.  They  needed  a  teacher,  too,  to  keep 
them  from  practicing  advanced  exercises.  Indeed,  to  effect  this,  is 
often  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task,  inasmuch  as  elementary  exer- 
cises are  always  monotonous,  never  otherwise  lliaTi  \ii4l\x^^^  \^tl<^%l- 
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cial,  and  seldom  productive  of  results  which  the  student  is  prepared 
to  appreciate. 

Voice-building,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  constitutes  the  most 
important  part  of  the  elocutionist's  work.  But,  in  addition  to  thii^ 
he  must  give  instruction  in  gesture  and  emphasis.  The  meanings  and 
methods  of  gesture  can  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons  to  any  diligent 
pupil  who  is  not  positively  deformed.  To  teach  emphasis  is  more 
difficult.  But  no  one,  I  think,  can  teach  either  this  or  gesture  who 
has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  principles  underlying  each  sub- 
ject, and  of  what  is  required  in  patting  them  into  practice.  I  have 
known  of  a  theological  professor  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
asking  all  his  friends  who  were  not  elocutionists,  what  was  wrong  in 
his  delivery,  and  had  never  obtained  a  correct  answer.  An  ordinarily 
intelligent  elocutionist  could  have  given  him  a  true  diagnosis  in  three 
minutes,  and  possibly  cured  him  in  three  weeks.  Faults  of  emphasis 
may  result  from  a  wrong  use  of  the  elements  either  of  time,  pitch, 
volume  or  force,  and  that  too  in  very  subtle  matters,  like  the  habitual 
application  of  the  most  force  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end 
of  a  syllable.  How  can  a  man  of  inexperience  be  supposed  to  be  able 
to  perceive  the  source  of  a  fault  like  the  latter,  or  to  know  what  kind 
of  exercises  can  overcome  it  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked  with 
reference  to  faults  less  difficult  to  analyze.  A  very  common  one 
among  those  who  are  called  natural  speakers  and  who,  too,  when 
schoolboys,  usually  carry  off  the  prizes  for  declamation,  consists 
merely  in  ending  every  sentence  of  a  speech  in  a  manner  appropriate 
for  its  concluding  sentence.  Where  the  fault  is  manifested,  an  audi- 
ence can  listen  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  without  becoming 
wearied,  but  generally  not  longer  than  this.  The  manner,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  matter,  begins,  after  that,  to  make  them  feel  disappointed^ 
because  the  speech  does  not  end.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  unin- 
structed  critic  who  could  even  detect,  much  less  who  could  correct  a 
fault  like  this.  I  speak  from  an  experience  of  mkny  years,  in  which 
I  have  watched  the  effects  of  the  training  of  some  of  the  very  bright* 
est  of  students  upon  each  other,  when  I  say  that  what  this  kind  of  a 
critic  often  does  is  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis,  and  to  cause 
those  whom  he  criticises  to  cultivate  unduly,  often  by  way  of  imita- 
ting himself,  certain  elements  of  emphasis  to  which  their  attention 
should  never  have  been  directed.  The  effect  produced  is  artificiality^ 
which,  in  speaking,  invariably  results  from  paying  attention,  and 
therefore  giving  importance  to  something  that  is  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. 

Just  here,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading  upon  disputed  ground. 
The  one  reason  why  some  object  to  elocutionary  training  is  that  they 
suppose  that  elocutionists,  rather  than  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, cause  artificiality.    MigVit  \\,  iioX,  \i^  mw^  ^\i^\hU  to  attribute 
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this  result  to  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  any,  whether  elocu- 
tionists or  not,  who  direct  the  training;  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  not  a  man  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  be  apt  ta 
direct  this  training  the  most  wisely  ?  Some  decry  all  physicians  on 
the  ground  that  they  kill  off  their  patients.  But  this  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
only  of  quacks.  There  are  certainly  physicians  who  benefit  their 
patients;  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  elocutionists.  If  those  called 
upon  to  select  the  latter  would  only  exercise  a  little  common  sense,  it 
might  be  true  of  almost  all  of  them.  A  man's  credentials  for  such  a 
position  should  be  examined.  Has  he  studied  the  art,  and  with  whom  ? 
Has  he  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  what  results  ?  More 
than  this,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  in  himself  ?  Has  he  good  judg- 
ment and  insight?  Has  he. modesty,  so  that  he  will  give  his  pupils 
merely  what  they  need,  not  what  he  thinks  that  he  himself  needs  in 
order  to  increase  their  regard  for  him  ?  Above  all,  has  he  the  artistic 
temperament  ? — ^that  supremacy  of  instinct  over  reflection  and  that 
flexibility,  mental  and  physical,  which  enable  a  man  to  remain  master 
of  himself  and  of  his  material,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  the 
latter  with  which  instruction  and  information  may  have  surrounded 
bim  ?  How  does  he  himself,  in  his  own  reading  and  speaking,  mani- 
fest the  results  of  the  system  that  he  purposes  to  teach  ?  Occasionally 
one  meets  candidates  for  such  positions  who  articulate  with  such 
pedantic  precision  that  he  feels  like  shaking  them  to  see  if  teeth  and 
tongue,  which  appear  to  have  cut  connection  with  head  and  hearty 
will  not  actually  drop  out.  There  are  others  who  emphasize  with  so 
mnch  artificiality  that  the  chief  impression  conveyed  comes  from  the 
dexterity  with  which  subordinate  words  and  clauses  are  kept  dancing 
ap  and  down,  in  order  to  assume  an  importance  that  the  sense  never 
intended  to  give  them.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  pupils  for 
whom  instruction  is  desired,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  elocution  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  best  served  by  giving  such  as  these  a  cold  shoulder,  or,  if 
neoessary,  a  decided  elbowing.  This  may  turn  their  thoughts  toward 
some  course  of  life  where  they  will  be  less  likely  to  do  harm.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  teachers  who  are  not  of  this  sort;  and  to  the  in- 
Btmctions  of  some  one  of  them,  all  the  fully  equipped  orators  with 
whom  I  have  ever  talked  on  the  subject,  have  attributed  a  part  of  their 
SQCcess.  I  say  fully  equipped  orators,  because  I  have,  indeed,  known 
a  few  partially  equipped,  with  harsh  voices  that  could  penetrate  the 
ear  but  never  touch  the  feelings,  or  peculiar  antics  that  could  attract 
the  eye  but  certainly  not  charm  the  soul,  who  prided  themselves  on 
not  having  studied  that  of  which  it  was  their  first  duty  to  become 
masters.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  I  have  found  that  these  same 
men  had  tried  one  elocutionist,  at  least  once,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  he  probably  told  them  the  truth,  for  they  have  assured  mi^  \*\sa.\» 
they  had  never  gone  to  him  a  second  time. 
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Were  my  space  not  exhausted,  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  reading,  whether  of  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy,  or  the  sermon, 
is  something  in  which  even  good  speakers  often  require  special  in- 
struction. I  should  like  to  show,  too,  the  indirect  influence  wluch  a 
study  of  elocution  has  upon  many  related  forms  of  expression,  by  bring- 
ing a  man  into  connection  with  principles  and  experiences  common 
to  all  the  arts.  But  I  have  time  to  mention  only  its  effects  upon  rhet- 
oric. When  I  read  a  letter  written  by  Wendell  Phillips,  stating 
that,  when  in  Harvard  College,  he  and  Motley,  the  historian,  had 
together  gone  through  a  special  and  thorough  drill  in  elocution,  I 
could  account  for  some  of  the  charms  of  the  latter's  written  style. 
A  man  who  knows  just  where  to  pause  and  emphasize  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  best  elocutionary  effects,  will  know  also  how  to  arrange  his 
words  the  most  effectively,  when  writing.  Still  greater  will  be  the 
influence  of  the  same  fact  upon  his  oratorical  rhetoric  He  will  in- 
stinctively come  to  present  his  thoughts  not  only  rhythmically  but 
pointedly  and  dramatically.  His  good  elocution  will  secure  him  an 
audience  when  he  speaks,  and  often  too  when  what  he  speaks  is  pat 
into  print. 

HL— A  SCHEME  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICa 

PART   I. 

By  J.  B.  Heard,  D.D.,  England,  Author  op  "Old  and  New 
Theology,"  "  Tripartite  Nature  op  Man,"  Etc. 

Ethics  or  morals,  terms  borrowed,  the  one  from  the  Oreek,  the 
other  from  the  Latin,  both  point  to  the  same  source  of  the  idea  of 
duty.  It  sprang  from  the  age  of  unwritten  law,  when  custom  was 
the  test  of  conduct.  There  is  this  customary  standard  of  right,  ran- 
ning  side  by  side  with  statute  law,  in  every  age  and  country,  and  as 
this  varies  everywhere,  the  same  actions,  tested  by  the  code  of  honor 
become  right  in  one  stage  of  society,  and  wrong  in  another.  Hume 
and  his  school,  have  denied  in  toto  any  immutable  standard  of  moral- 
ity. This  effacement  of  conscience,  this  reduction  of  all  morals  to 
the  mospro  legCy  is  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  ethical  standard  can 
sink.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  when  we  take  custom  for  law,  and 
are  honest  only  from  policy,  we  have  reached  the  point  in  which  men 
are  naked  and  not  ashamed. 

The  first  step  then  towards  a  scheme  of  Christian  ethics  is  to  rescue 
the  term  from  this  degradation,  and  to  point  out  that  right  conduct 
is  something  higher  than  what  is  customary.  We  must  set  out  with 
an  immutable  morality,  not  resting  on  custom  or  convention,  but 
which  in  Cicero's  words,  is  that  vera  lex  recta  ratio  natures  congruens 
constans  sempiternal  which  in  his  De  Republica,  he  points  out  is ''  not 
one  law  at  Rome,  another  at  Athens,  but  is  one  eternal,  immutable  law, 
amd  of  which  there  is  one  common,  as  it  were,  master  and  ruler  of 
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all,  God,  who  is  "  in'oerdOTj  disceptator  lator  hujus  legist  Here  at 
last  we  have  a  base  for  ethics,  and  to  Cicero's  credit  we  should  add,  it 
is  found  in  a  writer  who  is  non-Christian,  but  whose  Theistic  base  for 
•ilutj  is  a  rebuke  to  many  modern  Utilitarians. 

Not  then  in  Epicurean  Endoemonism,  not  in  Stoical  self-assertion 
are  we  to  seek  for  a  standard  of  ethics.  All  duty  consists  in  a  con- 
•duct  agreeable  to  law,  but  that  law  is  above  and  antecedent  to  statute 
law  which  is  only  its  pale  reflection.  It  is  the  inner  law  of  conscience, 
of  which  God  is,  as  Cicero  has  well  said, ''  inveiitovy  disceptator  kUory 
He  is  its  author;  it  is  He  who  promulgates  it,  and  He  who  enforces  it. 
In  this  sense  we  see  the  position  of  ethics;  it  is  midway  between 
statute  law  and  custom  on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  on  the  other. 
All  duty  springs  from  a  divine  sanction,  and  finds  its  last  expression 
in  a  legislative  enactment. 

Positive  or  statute  law  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  unwritten  law 
of  conscience  as  its  ultimate  sanction.  In  the  same  way  duty,  or  the 
unwritten  law  of  conscience  must  rest  on  some  other  sanction  than 
Itself,  which  is  the  will  of  Gk>d,  revealed  either  from  without  or  within. 
God's  revelation  of  himself  must  thus  be  the  ultimate  sanction  of  all 
^uty,  in  the  same  way  as  duty,  or  the  Jus  Gentium  of  jurists,  is  the 
sanction  of  positive  or  statute  law.  It  may  be  open  to  question 
whether  Crod  has  ever  revealed  himself  in  any  other  way  than  through 
the  interior  court  of  conscience,  but  to  those  who  admit  a  historical 
religion  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  there  can  be  no  sound  scheme  of 
-ethics  which  does  not  rest  on  revelation  for  its  sanction,  in  the  same 
way  as  statute  law  relies  on  the  unwritten  law  of  conscience  for  its 
sanction  and  support. 

In  the  same  way  as  a  law  which  is  opposed  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
oonscience  becomes  a  mere  tyranny,  it  is  might  without  right  at  its 
back,  and  is  met  first  with  resistance  and  then  with  open  rebellion — 
«o  with  all  ethics  which  want  a  spiritual  sanction  outside  the  bare 
«ense  of  right.  The  Stoic  sets  up  a  tyranny  of  one  kind,  and  the 
Epicurean  of  another,  and  the  common  conscience  of  mankind  has 
always  revolted  against  the  bare  and  bald  Deontology  of  the  one  and 
the  no  less  misleading  Endoemonism  of  the  other.  Ethics,  in  a  word, 
must  be  suffused  with  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  same  way  as  statute 
law  is  with  a  moral  sentiment.  The  more  legislation  is  moral  the 
more  cheerfully  it  is  obeyed,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  ethics,  for 
'^^  what  does  Jehovah,  our  God,  require  of  us  but  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God." 

It  is  thus  that  the  germ  of  all  ethics  is  latent  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  we  begin  to  see  its  bud  and  blossom  in  the  New.  Thus  the  germ 
of  Christian  ethics  is  summed  up  in  justice,  mercy  and  humility,  and 
this  is  its  tripartite  division,  the  body,  soul  and  spirit  as  we  may  so 
describe  it  of  duty  in  the  interior  man.    Justice  is  the  body  or  the 
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principle  of  external  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man.  It  is  difl- 
tributive,  rendering  to  all  their  daes,  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  oustom 
to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor.  Mercj 
we  may  go  on  to  compare  to  the  soul  of  duty,  of  which  justice  is  the 
body.  Love  wishing  well  to  his  neighbor  is  justice  elevated  by  an 
interior  principle  and  animating  our  conduct  much  as  the  soul  ani- 
mates the  body.  Humility  again,  or  faith,  is  the  centre  of  all,  the 
very  pulse  of  the  machine  and  is  to  mercy  what  the  spirit  is  to  the  soul. 

Thus  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  pyschology  correspond  each  to 
each.  To  each  there  is  an  outer  court  of  the  people,  a  court  of  the 
priests,  and  a  most  holy  place  of  all.  The  body  is  the  shrine  of  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  the  shrine  of  the  spirit.  In  the  same  way  justice, 
which  is  our  duty  to  our  neighbor;  must  be  animated  by  love,  which 
is  the  soul  of  justice,  while  behind  both  there  must  be  an  inner  sanctu- 
ary of  all  which  we  may  call  indifferently,  humility  or  faith.  It  is 
that  posture  of  the  soul  which  casts  it  in  adoring  wonder  at  the  feet 
of  Qod,  of  Him  who,  as  light  unapproachable  dwells  in  thick  darkness 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lightning  slumbers  in  the  cloud.  No  ethics 
deserving  the  name  of  Christian  can  be  based  on  any  other  general- 
ization than  the  threefold  one  we  have  indicated. 

Seeing  then  that  the  end  of  ethics  is  the  good  or  the  duty  for  is 
own  sake,  and  that  the  only  standard  of  right  is  the  sanction  of  con- 
science, as  the  expression  or  mouthpiece  of  the  will  of  the  invisible 
Qod,  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question.  What  is 
the  ultimate  standard  of  right  ?  Is  the  conscience  to  be  considered  a 
law  unto  itself,  or  is  there  behind  that  law  of  duty  or  doing  right  for 
its  own  sake,  another  law  which  to  us  must  be  the  final  end  of  all 
right,  and  which  we  at  once  describe  as  the  will  of  Qod  ?  This  b 
after  all  the  problem  of  ethics,  and  at  once  decides  all  our  after  in- 
quiries on  the  subject. 

All  schools  of  non-Christian  ethics  are  involved  in  this  dilemma, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Either  the  good  in  itself  is  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  duty  or  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  must  set  up  some 
test  of  duty,  either  the  tUile^  or  the  didce^  or  the  two  combined,  and 
then  ethics  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Utilitarianism;  it  becomes  a 
mere  calculation  of  consequences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right 
in  itself,  is  the  absolute  standard,  then  all  doing  when  done  earnestly 
becomes  duty,  the  old  stoical  standard  quiquid  vuU  vcUde  vuU  be- 
comes the  only  guide  of  action,  and  man  on  the  heights  of  the  abso- 
lute Ego  is  lost,  like  the  Alpine  climber  on  the  height  where  the 
mountain  goes  up  into  the  cloud,  and  the  cloud  descends  on  the  moan- 
tain. 

Kant's  Categorical  Imperative,  like  the  Stoical  duty  (ro  xadrfxor) 
labors  under  the  same  defect.  In  all  language  which  is  here  only  the 
reflection  of  thought,  to  command  and  to  obey  are  never  quite  identi- 
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cal.  If  I  command^  you  obey,  or  vice  versa;  but  for  a  being  at  the 
same  time  to  command  himself  and  also  obey  himself  is  somewhat  of 
a  paralogism.  The  intention  of  good  can  never  be  quite  the  same  as  the 
good  in  itself;  for  if  so,  man  becomes  his  own  end  and  being's  aim, 
and  we  are  shut  in  within  brazen  walls  of  Egoity,  out  of  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  imperative  of  duty  then  is  categorical  only  in  a 
relative,  not  an  absolute  sense.  Duty  commands  and  desire  obeys. 
*'  Go,  and  he  goeth;  come,  and  he  cometh;  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it." 
This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  on  the  animal  side  of  his  nature;  but 
beyond  the  law  of  conscience  there  lies  another  law  which  is  alone 
final,  and  we  never  can  rest  till  we  say  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  Ood.     Cor  inquietum  semper  donee  requiescat  in  te. 

From  this  contradiction  of  ethics,  there  is  but  one  escape,  which  is 
to  call  in  a  new  attraction  to  the  soul  as  superior  to  duty,  as  duty  is 
superior  to  pleasure  or  self-interest.  The  moon  revolves  round  the 
earth,  but  the  earth  in  its  turn  round  the  sun.  The  old  astronomy 
made  this  mistake,  that  because  the  moon  was  a  satellite  of  the  earth, 
that  consequently  the  sun  must  also  be  the  same.  Thus,  a  half  truth 
became  a  whole  error,  and  the  PtolomsBan  astronomy  based  on  a  geo- 
centric theory,  true  in  one  case,  but  false  in  another,  only  made  con- 
fusion more  confounded.  It  is  the  same  in  ethics,  when  the  half 
truth  of  the  subjection  of  desire  to  duty  is  turned  into  a  whole  truth. 
Duty  in  its  turn,  waits  on  a  superior  attraction,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  Psalmists'  words:  **  There  be  many  that  say,  who  will  show  ua 
any  good.  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us." 

This  brings  out  the  vital  defects  of  all  non-Christian  systems  of 
ethics.  As  they  make  duty  or  living  riglit  an  end  in  itself,  so  they 
set  up  perfection  as  the  standard  of  virtue.  The  perfect  man  is  the 
full-orbed  character,  whose  culture,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
is  all  complete,  in  whom  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true  meet  in 
just  proportion.  This  is  the  harmony  of  a  Grecian  god,  the  sym- 
metry of  a  statue,  but  it  is  not  human  nature  as  we  have  to  deal  with 
it  in  real  life.  This  cold,  classical  theory  of  culture  overlooks  the 
more  truly  human  account  of  human  nature  of  our  own  poet,  '^  most 
men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,"  which  is  only  the  French  saying 
turned  inside  out,  that  each  man  has  the  faults  of  his  qualities. 

Since  perfection,  then  as  virtue,  in  the  old  classic  sense  of  the 
phrase,  is  not  the  ultimate  standard  of  ethics,  we  have  to  seek  it  in  the 
direction  of  pleasing  God,  and  of  trying  to  do  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart.  This  at  once  brings  in  a  new  standard  of  conduct,  iu 
which  the  will  of  another  than  self  becomes  the  ultimate  rule  of  right. 
It  is  this  which  throws  the  soul  off  its  old  geocentric  notion  of  duty 
as  an  end  in  itself,  or  to  the  new  attraction,  which  is  Gk>d.  **  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
in  comparison  of  thee." 
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CONDUCT   AND   CHARACTBR. 

One  more  preliminary  must  be  settled  before  we  can  go  on  to  the 
heart  of  the  question,  which  is  this:  What  is  the  relation  of  character 
to  conduct  ?  Does  charai*.ter  mould  conduct,  or  conduct  form  charac- 
ter ?  Are  we  good  by  doing  good  actions,  or,  in  the  other  order,  be- 
ing good  do  we  bring  forth  good  actions  even  as  a  good  tree  bringi 
forth  good  fruit  ?  To  this  difficulty,  Aristotelean  ethics  had  no  an- 
swer save  the  truism  that  virtue  was  a  kind  of  habit,  the  result  of 
many  little  acts  of  well-doing.  But  there  the  moralist  breaks  off. 
He  has  no  remedial  system,  no  medicine  for  the  sick  soul,  no  place  of 
repentance  here  or  hereafter.  There  are  two  charmed  circles  of  good 
and  evil,  conduct  and  character,  all  are  good  in  the  one,  all  evil  in  the 
other,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  which  ancient  ethici 
never  could  pass. 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  of  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction 
of  conduct  and  character  on  each  other,  lies  alone  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Of  all  evil,  there  is  this  terrible  Nemesis 
that  one  wrong  deed  leads  us  to  another,  till  the  character  is  caught 
and  taken  captive  in  the  net  of  retributive  justice.  Out  of  this  there 
is  only  one  escape,  which  is  in  the  power  of  a  new  life,  and  the  fresh 
start  given  to  the  soul  by  the  possibilities  of  repentance.  This  is  the 
vital  defect  of  all  non-Christian  systems  of  ethics.  They  know  noth- 
ing either  of  repentance  or  faith,  whereas  repentance,  or  a  new  life 
towards  God  and  faith,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  source  of  this 
new  life,  are  the  true  key-notes  of  Christian  ethics. 

Hence,  the  antinomy  of  all  ethics  is  solved  in  the  Christian  system, 
and  by  that  alone.  That  antinomy  is  this — The  law  of  duty  calls  for 
perfection,  L  e,,  a  character  complete,  and  of  conduct  faultless.  But 
how  can  a  chai-acter  be  complete  which  is  self-centred  ?  "  There's 
the  rub."  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  he  desires  to  escape  from 
self  to  lose  himself  in  others.  This  self-consciousness,  which  is  the 
height  of  virtue  in  the  old  classical  standard,  thus  leads  to  the  dis60T- 
cry  of  a  defect  in  the  character,  which  of  ourselves  we  never  can  get 
over.  The  better  a  man's  outward  conduct  is,  the  more  painful  his 
sense  of  an  inward  defect  of  character.  There  is  a  worm  gnawing  at 
the  root  of  his  self-satisfaction,  till,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  withers  in 
the  night,  and  he  makes  the  great  discovery,  which  kills  self-esteem. 

That  discovery  is  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin.  The  phrase  sounds 
too  theological  to  find  its  place  readily  in  our  usual  ethical  sys- 
tems, but  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides,  and  theologians  especially,  err 
by  failing  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  sin.  By  sin  we  mean  selfhood 
— the  Ego  painfully  present  and  drawing  as  in  two  contrary  direc- 
tions. The  evil  that  I  would  not  that  I  do,  and  the  good  that  I  would 
that  I  do  not.  Whoever  has  been  brought  to  this  pass  of  moral 
impotence,  has  opened  up  to  him  a  new  vista  of  being.     He  never 
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can  be  the  same  as  before.  His  self-satisfaction  is  at  an  end.  Culture, 
or  moral  progress  of  a  calm,  equable  kind,  good  conduct  leading  to 
the  building  up  of  a  good  character — this  is  seen  to  be  an  impossible 
ideal,  and  he  sinks  back  under  a  conviction  of  sin  into  the  state  in 
whch  be  exclaims:  "O  wretched  man,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death." 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  of  these  contrasts  between  the  Christian  and 
all  non-Christian  systems  of  ethics.  In  the  latter,  there  is  no  place 
for  a  doctrine  of  sin :  in  the  former,  no  place  for  a  theory  of  virtue, 
based  on  moral  perfection.  The  two  theories  are  incompatible.  We 
cannot  hold  both:  the  one  is  the  logical  contradiction  of  the  other, 
and  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  text-books  on  Christian  ethics,  is  that 
they  do  not  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  this  difiiculty,  and  point  out  how 
irreconcilable  the  two  are.  The  one  is  based  on  self-perfection,  and 
the  other  on  the  discovery  of  an  inner  disharmony  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be,  which 
never  can  be  bridged  over  by  any  discipline  of  our  own,  or  any  theory 
of  culture,  based  on  the  indulge  genio  and  the  ne  quid  nimis  princi- 
ple, which,  together,  summed  up  Ooethe's  philosophy  of  life. 

There  are  just  men  who  '^  need  no  repentance,"  and  for  such  the  old 
school  ethics,  with  its  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  its  virtues  set 
each  in  a  golden  mean  between  the  opposite  and  contrasted  extremes, 
is  all  that  they  need.  Not  so  with  those  whose  minds,  though  set  on 
righteousness,  discover  that  strange  contradiction  between  willing  and 
doing  right,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  sense  of  sin.  To  such  there 
is  no  rest  till  the  soul  has  found  a  remedy  for  this  inner  disturbance 
and  dishannony.  Repentance  and  faith  are  the  two  turning  points 
of  the  new  life — repentance  toward  Qod  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  these  two  are  in  essence  one,  since. before  a  change  of 
mind  occurs  as  to  the  fatherly  and  pitying  character  of  God,  how  can 
we  put  faith  in  Christ  the  Savior  ?  So,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
faith  in  that  Savior's  redemption,  what  power  is  there  to  bring  the 
soul  into  a  repentant  mood  ? 

The  contradiction  between  Christian  and  non-Christian  schemes  of 
ethics  is  not  got  over  by  saying,  as  too  many  do,  that  the  defect  of 
fallen  human  nature  lay  in  the  will,  not  in  the  understanding.  As  f .ir 
as  theories  of  virtue  go,  we  are  told  that  we  have  nothing  to  teach  the 
ancients.  They  knew  what  was  right  as  well  as  we  do,  but  how  to 
perform  they  knew  not.  Thus,  the  defect  of  the  non-Christian  world  is 
laid  on  the  disability  of  the  will,  and  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this, 
but  only  a  certain  measure.  After  all,  human  nature  is  more  than  a 
machine,  wanting  only  the  motive  power  to  work.  It  is  not  a  Pygmalion 
form  waiting  to  be  breathed  into  life  by  the  magic  of  the  single  word 
Grace.  Mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  Grace  lie  at  the  root  of  this  shallow 
theory  of  the  old  ethics  patched  on  to  the  new  gaxmeuX.  ol  \Xi^  ^ct^*^. 
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This  mistake  as  to  Grace  being  an  improvement  on  natare, explains 
the  other  error,  that  Christian  Ethics  is  only  the  old  ship  of  the  old 
school  morality  with  a  new  propeller  fitted  to  it,  and  driven  by  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ's  cross.  This  is  akin  to  the  error  which 
accounts  for  the  strange  conclasions  reached  by  Jonathan  Bdwards 
on  the  will.  It  is  assumed  that  the  will  is  acted  on  by  motives,  as  a 
ship  is  propelled  by  sails  or  steam,  whereas  the  motives  are  the  will. 
The  metaphor  of  a  bird  is  more  near  the  mark.  The  wings  and  the 
bird  are  not  separable,  and  as  each  bird  has  wings  adapted  U>  the  nat- 
ure of  its  flight,  so  the  will  evolves  to  itself  motives  noble  or  sordid, 
according  to  its  character.  Hence  Grace  is  not  nature  improved,  but 
a  new  nature,  one  that  is  renewed  in  its  root  principles. 

Grace  is  thus  something  more  than  nature  over  again  under  a  new 
name.  This  account  of  Grace  is  defective  since  it  fails  to  see  that 
there  is  only  one  bridge  across  the  chasm,  between  fallen  and  nnf alien 
natures,  and  that  is  through  death.  There  must  be  the  death  of  the  old 
selfhood,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  selfhood.  The  one  Ego  must  die 
under  a  sense  of  sin  or  hopeless  defect,  and  the  new  Ego  spring  up  in 
its  room  as  the  result  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  We  mast 
be  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  and  so  in  the  likeness 
of  his  resurrection.  As  soon  as  we  have  assimilated  this  truth,  so 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  natural  man,  then  there  is  the  foundation 
on  which  we  can  rear  up  a  Christian  psychology,  and  a  Christian 
ethics,  the  one  based  on  the  contrast  of  soul  and  spirit,  the  other  on 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  evil  Ego  of  selfhood,  and  the  new 
Ego  which  lives,  "  and  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'* 

At  this  point,  then,  of  the  death  of  the  psychical  or  selfish  nature  and 
the  new  birth  of  the  pneumatical  or  Christ-like  nature,  we  have  reached 
the  true  basis  of  a  Christian  system  of  ethics.  Discarding  all  dreams  of 
reaching  perfection  in  our  old  and  evil  selfhood,  dismissing  all  theo- 
ries of  the  formation  of  character  as  a  golden  mean  between  two 
leaden  extremes,  such  as  Aristotle  has  based  his  ethics  on,  or  of  four 
cardinal  virtues  in  which  Cicero,  after  the  Stoics,  traced  the  perfection 
of  the  wise  man  in,  we  set  out  from  this  point  of  departure,  that  in 
Christ  we  learn  to  die  to  our  old  selfhood,  and  rise  again  to  a  new 
selfhood  in  which  we  live  no  longer  to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  Christian  ethics  thus  grows  out 
of  Christian  theology,  as  a  shoot  out  of  its  root.  Hence  a  high  stand- 
ard of  conduct  becomes  attainable  only  when  we  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  that  love  by  which  Christ  first  gave  Himself  for  us, 
and  we  in  return  give  ourselves  entirely  to  Him. 

In  the  old  school  ethics  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  doctrine  of  the 
death  of  an  old  and  the  birth  of  a  new  selfhood.  Indeed,  it  is  foolish- 
ness to  any  moralist  the  key-note  to  whose  teaching  is  self-help.  Much 
ot  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  last  century  struck  this  note,  that 
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wc  were  to  do  onr  best,  and  that  Christ  would  make  up  the  rest 
What  was  known  as  the  '^merits  of  Christ,"  a  mere  theological  fig« 
ment,  based  on  the  immoral  theory  of  the  transfer  of  quantitative 
merit  from  one  account  to  another  in  the  Divine  Treasury,  was 
brought  in  to  supplement  our  own  shortcomings  on  the  score  of  merit, 
and  the  result  was  a  strange  jumble  of  bad  ethics  and  worse  theology. 
That  which  is  crooked  could  not  be  made  straight  in  this  way.  But 
the  true  method  is  first  to  root  up  these  misleading  notions  of  salva- 
tion by  merit,  as  if  God  required  a  quantum  suff.  of  good  deeds,  whicli 
if  not  done  by  us  would  be  done  by  another  and  put  to  bur  account. 
*T\\\  theology  and  ethics  have  alike  purged  themselves  of  this  ^' merit " 
theory,  the  true  doctrine  of  Orace  can  never  spring  up  in  its  stead. 

All  non-Christian  systems  of  ethics  are  egoistical,  and,  therefore, 
as  they  set  out  on  a  wrong  track,  never  can  reach  a  right  conclusion. 
The  "  Egoity  of  the  Ego,"  about  which  modem  metaphysics  bombi- 
nates  so  much,  and  all  in  vain,  like  a  bee  in  a  bottle  ^^  buzzing  of  sec- 
ond intentions,"  is  at  best  only  a  poor  and  shriveled  form  of  self-as- 
sertion by  which  we  try  and  stuff  our  little  manhood  out  as  the 
distracted  Lady  Constance  did  the  form  of  her  dead  Arthur.  This 
boasted  self-assertion  is  at  best  a  child's  philosophy  of  life.  Graceless 
human  nature  is  at  best  but  a  conceited  child  that  will  do  this  and 
will  not  do  that;  it  will  strut  on  the  stage  of  life,  brandish  a  sword, 
or  drive  a  quill,  and  thus  grow  into  a  captain  of  men,  or  aspire  to  a 
monument  in  the  market  place,  or  a  niche  in  the  Walhalla  of  Fame. 
**^  Oh,  hollow  wraith  of  mortal  fame."  This  is  pride's  first  purge,  the 
physic  that  we  give  ourselves  when  sick  as  children  are,  and  charged 
with  the  sweets  of  the  world's  cup  of  sorcery,  which  is  success. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  those  who  at  Gethsemane  learn,  *^  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done,"  as  the  key  to  a  divine  philosophy. 


IV.— CRITICISMS  ON    SOME    OF    THE  ABLEST    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PREACHERS  OF  THE  DAY. 
Bt  an  Eminent  Pbofbssob  of  Homiletics. 
no  ii. — bbv.  henbt  wabd  beecubb. 

'^  The  most  myriad-minded  man  since  Shakespeare,"  was,  twenty 
years  or  more  ago,  the  tribute  generously  paid  by  the  youthful 
8purgeon  to  the  genius  of  Beecher,  then  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
long  and  glorious  prime.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  now,  sobered  with  years, 
with  experience,  and  with  sense  of  responsibility,  would  hesitate  to 
pay  the  same  tribute  again,  his  hesitation,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be 
due  to  other  considerations  much  more  than  to  any  change  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mighty  departed.  Departed  I 
The  present  paper  is  in  no  sense  to  be  a  threnody  or  a  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Beecher;  but  to  the  writer — and  the  like  must  "Vie  Vtua  cA  \}cL<ft  x^^^x 
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— it  wasy  with  tho  death  of  this  world-famous  man,  as  if  a  son  had 
gone  suddenly  out  in  the  darkening  sky.  It  would  require  a  strange 
inBensibility,  either  to  write  or  to  read  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  de- 
parted, without  some  sense  of  a  darkness  from  the  shadow  that  his 
withdrawal  has  thrown.  The  shadow  does  not  seem  so  deep  as  it 
would  have  seemed  had  it  fallen  twenty  years  earlier;  for  the  bright- 
ness was  greater,  that  it  then  would  have  followed.  But  ^  the  oloud 
that  Cometh  betwixt"  cannot  wholly  extinguish  the  sun  still  above  the 
horizon,  and  sombre  change  is  perceived  when  even  a  clouded  sun  has 
finally  abandoned  the  firmament.  Farewell,  O  sun  !  Olorious,  in- 
deed, wert  thou  in  the  zenith  of  thy  sphere  !  Some  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  thou  wast  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  What  fair,  fresh  splendor 
then  was  thine  !  How  the  heavens  rejoiced,  how  the  earth  was  glad, 
with  thy  shining  I  Almost  it  seemed  for  a  season  that  6od  through 
thee  was  going  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  was  thy  morn- 
ing. Alas,  that  there  should  have  been  an  evening  and  a  morning  to 
thy  day !  At  least,  why  did  not  God  make  such  a  day  cloudless, 
if  it  could  not  be  endless? 

We  have  here  to  study  Mr.  Beecher  simply  as  preacher.  Whaty 
in  this  capacity,  was  he  ?  How  was  he  such  ?  These  are  our  two 
questions.  We  seek  to  analyze,  first,  his  power,  and  then  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss.  Mr.  Beeclier  was  very  open  with  the  pub- 
lic. He  took  the  whole  world  into  his  confidence,  when,  in  his  Yale 
lectures  on  preaching,  he  told  everything  that  he  knew  himself  concern- 
ing himself  as  preacher.  Never  before  was  genius  more  communicative 
as  to  its  own  mystery.  It  was  a  revelation,  then  to  be  informed  that 
the  mighty  madness  of  Mr.  Beecher's  pulpit  oratory  had  so  self-con- 
scious and  so  intelligent  a  method  of  its  own.  Oenius  actually  seemed 
to  be  reducing  itself  to  the  terms  of  common  sense. 

"  What  is  preaching  ?"  Mr.  Beecher  began  by  asking.  The  very 
question  had  in  it  the  reaction  and  stimulus  of  originality  and  of 
power.  The  answer  showed  that  Mr.  Beecher  understood  perfectly 
well  what  he  himself  sought  to  do  in  the  pulpit;  whether  or  not  what 
he  sought  there  to  do  was  proper  preaching,  according  to  any  standard 
deducible  from  Scripture.  Mr.  Beecher  defined  preaching  by  its  ob- 
ject. Its  object,  he  said,  was  "  reconstructed  manhood."  This  for- 
mula, at  any  rate,  truly  states  Mr.  Beecher's  own  object  in  his  pulpit 
discourse. 

The  lecturer's  way  of  arriving  at  the  idea  of  what  he  afiirmed  thus 
to  be  the  distinctive  object  of  preaching,  was  characteristic,  instruc- 
tively characteristic,  of  the  man.  His  path  of  approach  to  the  point 
was  ostensibly  Scriptural',  really,  it  was  "  subjective,"  to  use  a  phUos- 
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opher's  word,  that  is,  individual,  personal,  independent.  Peter,  Mr. 
Beecher  said,  aimed  at  "  reconstructed  manhood," — when,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  he  opened  the  Christian  dispensation  of  preaching  with 
that  great  inaugural  sermon  of  his.  There  could  scarcely  have  been 
made  an  assertion  more  audaciously  independent  of  fact.  The  fact 
is,  that  what  Peter  then  aimed  at,  he  himself  unmistakably  stated  to 
be — what?  "  Reconstructed  manhood  ?  "  No.  Any  thing  like  that?  No. 
The  conception  was  something  totally  different.  Peter's  object  he  him- 
self sayS|  was  to  make  everybody  take  Jesus  Christ  for  "  Lord  " — that 
is,  for  nuuteTy  to  be  obeyed.  These  are  the  words  in  which  he  reaches 
the  conclusion,  and  states  the  purpose  of  his  argument:  '*  Therefore, 
let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Ztord  and  Christ. "  "  Re- 
constructed manhood  "  might  indeed  result;  but  what  Peter  aimed  at 
was  obedience  to  Christ  from  men,  not  *'  reconstructed  manhood." 
The  difference  of  aim  and  aim  is  enormous;  and  all  this  gulf  of  differ- 
ence yawns  between  Peter  as  preacher  and  Mr.  Beecher  as  preacher. 
Peter's  aim,  namely,  obedience  to  Christ,  was  Paul's  aim,  too;  for 
Paul  expressly  says:  "  We  preach  Christ  Jesus  as  Xorc?."  Paul's  aim, 
and  Peter's,  was — not  Mr.  Beecher's. 

But  did  Mr.  Beecher's  preaching  in  fact  conform  to  the  idea  of  his 
own  definition  ?  I  have  already  implied  my  own  opinion  that  it  did. 
Mr.  Beecher's  pulpit  discourse  is  singularly  destitute,  more  destitute 
than  probably  Mr.  Beecher  himself,  with  all  his  extraordinary  self- 
knowledge,  was  aware,  of  the  idea  of  absolute  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  human  will  to  authority  outside  itself.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  the 
very  act  of  deducing  his  definition  of  preaching,  unconsciously  illus- 
trated the  insubordinate  instinct  and  habit  of  his  own  mind.  He 
treated  Scripture  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  never  had  dreamed  of 
anything  but  having  his  own  way  with  the  word  of  God,  and  making 
it  mean  whatever  he  chose.  The  master  idea  of  obedience  accordingly 
he  missed.  He  did  not  find  it,  because  he  did  not  bring  it.  There  is 
conspicuously,  glaringly  absent,  and  that  not  only  in  this  Yale  lec- 
ture, but  throughout  the  body  of  Mr.  Beecher's  pulpit  discourses,  the 
one  idea  fundamental  and  paramount  in  New  Testament  teaching, 
namely,  the  idea  of  obedience  to  Christ.  Strange,  too,  it  seems  that 
this  should  be  so;  for  Mr.  Beecher  held  on,  in  singular  inconsistency 
with  himself,  to  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Of  course,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  make  a  serious  criticism  on 
Mr.  Beecher  in  saying  that  he  failed  to  teach  obedience  to  Christ. 
But  I  make  my  criticism  deliberately,  and  I  have  even  hitherto 
guarded  myself  needlessly  in  making  it.  For  in  fact  the  fault  in  Mr. 
Beecher  was  worse  than  a  negative,  it  was  a  positive  fault.  He  not 
only  failed  to  teach  obedience;  he  taught  insubordination  instead  of 
obedience. 
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I^t  mo  not  bo  mifiundorKtood.  Mr.  Beecher  taught  a  great  many 
thingH  that  Christ  taught.  But  Christ  taught  obedience  to  himself,  and 
this  article  of  Chrint's  teaching,  the  capital  thing  in  it,  the  distinctiTe 
thing,  Mr.  l^echer  managed  to  miss.  Mr.  Beecher's  morality — ^Imeso 
the  morality  he  preached — was  a  good  morality  in  the  main,  except  for 
the  lack  in  it  of  the  saving  principle  of  obedience  due  to  Christ  m 
Master,     This  lacking,  it  was  not  a  true  gospel  morality. 

*'  What  is  Christ  to  Me  ? ''  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher^ 
preached  in  1873.  1  have  just  looked  this  over — to  find  that  in  an- 
swering the  question  of  his  title,  Mr.  lieecher  has  made  exactly  noth- 
ing whatever  of  that  relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  soul  which  Christ 
himself,  and  Christ's  apostles,  made  the  central  one  of  all  relationin, 
namely,  that  of  Jjord.  And  in  Mr.  Beecher's  text,  "  Christ "  is  not 
even  named  at  all,  except  as  ''  Lord." 

Another  sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher's,  preached  in  1874,  is  entitled  ''St 
Paul's  Creed."  Now  Paul  wrote  himself  down  "  servant "  of  Jesut 
Christ.  lie  said  his  mission  was  to  bring  men  to  "obedience  "  among  all 
the  nations.  He  taught  the  bringing  of  ''  every  thaugfU  into  captivitj 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  He  described  his  way  of  preaching  Christ 
to  be  the  preaching  of  him  as  Lord.  He  described  a  saved  man  to  be 
one  who  confessed  Jesus  as  Lord.  The  idea  of  personal  obedience  to 
Christ  is  the  regnant  thought  of  this  man's  life.  His  ''  creed  "  is  obedi- 
ence to  Christ.  Virtue  was  nothing,  if  virtue  was  not  obedience.  For 
whatever  we  do,  Paul  teaches,  we  are  to  do  it  to  the  Lord;  that  is,  ss 
obedience. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Beecher  teach,  nominally  discussing  ''  St.  PaulV 
creed  "  ?  Does  he  make  "  8t.  Paul's  creed  "  consist  comprehensiveij 
of  the  article  of  obedience  to  Christ?  No.  Does  he  make  ''St. 
Paul's  creed  "  contain  the  article  of  obedience  to  Christ  ?  No.  Does 
he  at  least  carefully  abstain  from  anything  to  conflict  with  this  idea  ? 
Read  and  judge.     Mr.  Beecher  says: 

"  All  society,  all  religion^  all  churchesy  all  institutions,  come  as  ser- 
vants to  him  [man],  who  is  the  master  of  them  .  .  .  and  who  is 
independent  of  them — or  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  if  he  is  not."* 

Again : 

"  Paul  •  .  .  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  that  ennobled 
manhood  which  is  the  result  of  the  divine  influence  upon  the  human 
soul.  .  .  .  Paul  was  the  apostle  of  manhood — ^manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus — he  being  both  the  model  and  the  inspiration." 

"  Apostle  of  manhood  " — I^aul !  That  is  Mr.  Beecher's  conception 
of  Paul ;  but  it  is  not  Paul's  conception  of  himself.  Paul's  conception 
of  his  own  apostleship  was  that  of  "apostleship  unto  obedience." 
Christ  to  him  was,  indeed,  as  to  Mr.  Beecher,  "  model  "  and  "  inspira- 
tion,"— but  more,  far  more,  he  was  Lord. 

"  If,"  Mr.  Beecher  asks,  "  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  outside  of  » 
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ehurch,  must  he  not  come  into  it  ?"  His  answer  is:  ^^  If  he  wishes  to 
— not  otherwise."  In  short,  Obey  yourself — ^no  matter  about  obey- 
ing Christ.     And  this  in  a  sermon  on  "  St.  Paul's  creed  **  \ 

But  Mr.  Beecher  is  "  very  bold."     He  says: 

*'*'  In  regard  to  ordinances,  those  from  which  you  can  abstract  bene- 
fit, those  which  do  you  good,  observe.  If  ordinances  come  to  you  and 
say,  *  What  can  we  do  for  you  ? '  and  you  see  nothing  that  they  can 
do  for  you,  they  retire.     They  are  not  obligatory  on  you." 

Christ  says:  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Mr.  Beecher  says: 
That  is  "  not  obligatory  on  you  " ! 

Readers  might  well  doubt— ^id  Mr.  Beecher  ever  really  teach 
thus?  I  therefore  explain  thai  all  the  citations  made  in  this  paper 
are  from  authorized  editions,  in  volume,  of  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  next  to  follow,  which  is  from  a 
report  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  a  journal,  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  recognized  as,  for  matters  pertaining  to  his  interests,  a 
kind  of  organ  of  Mr.  Beecher. 

The  spirit  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  quoted  expressions,  does  not 
by  exception  belong  to  that  sermon  alone  from  which  the  expressions 
were  drawn.  It  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
preaching,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  naturally  grew  more 
and  more  pronounced,  as  the  years  went  by;  and  it  took,  perhaps,  a 
sudden  start  into  violence  toward  the  last;  but  it  was  present  from 
the  first,  and  it  never  for  a  momept  was  absent.  Mr.  Beecher  never 
preached,  he  would  seem  never  to  have  known,  Christ  Jesus  aa  Lord, 

Ypu  may  say:  "  Mr.  Beecher's  idea  of  love  to  Christ  superseded  with 
him  the  idea  of  obedience,  was,  indeed,  the  Moses'  rod  to  all  other 
ideas  whatever  of  human  relation  to  Christ  and  swallowed  them  up.  I 
will  not  dispute  or  question  the  greatness  of  the  idea  of  love  to 
Christ,  in  Mr.  Beecher's  conception.  The  same  idea  was  great  also 
with  Peter,  with  Paul,  and  with  John ;  but  with  no  one  of  these  did 
it  swallow  up  the  idea  of  obedience;  or,  indeed,  make  that  idea  any- 
thing less  than  the  master  idea  of  their  teaching.  Nay,  it  was  the 
"  apostle  of  love,"  so-called,  himself,  it  was  John,  who  said:  "  This  is 
the  love  of  God  that  we  keep  his  commandments:"  and,  ^^  Hereby  we 
know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  do  his 
commandments.^^  Love  as  a  sentiment  is  good;  but  love  as  obedience 
is  the  gospel  idea.  Mere  effusive  affection,  Christ  seemed  even  to 
check,  when  he  taught :  ''  He  that  hath  mt/  commandments  and  keepeth 
themj  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."  It  was  as  if  Christ  had  said:  ^^  Do  not 
protest  your  affection.     Convert  your  affection  into  obedience." 

But  Mr.  Beecher  had  great  faith  in  protestations  of  affection.  How 
great,  let  this  one  following  example  of  utterance,  on  his  part,  suffice 
to  show.  The  passage  to  be  quoted  is,  I  doubt  not,  as  sublime  a  thing 
in  the  passionate  eloquence  of  mere  sentiment,  as  the  oratory  q1  %.VV\Xi<ei 
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<*nough  to  gather,  in  any  strongest  gale  of  inspiration^  so  much  brettk 
as  to  make  the  gait  of  the  vessel  through  the  sea  one  moment  mi- 
steady.  The  ballast  of  common  sense  was  always  safficient  to  oonii- 
terweigh  what  were  else  the  over-buoyant  headiness  of  genina. 

This  steadying  effect  from  preternatural  oonmion  sense  was  seen,  not 
simply  on  any  particular  oooasion,  however  unexpectedly  trying  the 
occasion  might  be,  of  Mr.  Beecher's  speaking.  It  was  equally  marked 
in  the  choice  of  a  continuous  oratorio  line  to  be  pursued,  and  indeed 
in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  His  common  sense  enabled  himbolk 
to  guess  instantaneously  and  infallibly  the  present  temper  of  an  aadi- 
ence,  but  also  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  know  in  season  whii 
course  on  his  part  would  put  him  into  the  true  current  of  popular  ten- 
dency. He  never  wasted  much  time  or  strength  in  beating  up  against 
wind  and  tide.  lie  felt  for  the  current  and  found  it.  The  stream  of 
*'  evolution  "  had  him  for  a  conscious,  not  an  unconscious,  swinmier  on 
its  breast. 

It  was  the  union  and  equality  of  genius  and  common  sense  in  Mr. 
Beecher,  which  made  him  the  popular  leader  that  he  waa— or  that  he 
seemed.  His  genius  alone  might  have  separated  him  from  the  peq4e 
and  prevented  his  leading  them,  or  at  least  prevented  his  seeming  to 
lead  them.  But  his  common  sense  harnessed  him  to  thenu  In  wfait 
other  man  ever  was  the  superiority  of  genius  so  effaced  by  the  unive^ 
sal  fellowship  and  equality  of  common  sense  ? 

Was  Mr.  Bcechcr's  taste  a  trait  of  his  genius  or  of  his  oommoa 
sense  ?  For  taste  in  Mr.  Beecher  was  only  less  remarkable  than  hie 
other  intellectual  gifts.  It  was  not  an  unerring  taste,  it  was  not  ft 
supremely  controlling  taste.  But  the  teeming  luxuriance  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  mind  being  considered,  and  the  tropical  heat  of  his  tempera- 
ment, with  the  fact  besides  of  his  uttering  himself  so  profusely,  and 
on  occasions  often  so  exciting  and  so  preclusive  of  ripe  premeditation 
— all  this,  I  say,  being  considered,  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Beecher  from 
sins  against  good  taste  must  be  reckoned  remarkable.  There  was  ft 
strain  of  infinite  delicacy  in  the  poetic  element  of  his  genius,  which 
guarded  him  at  this  point;  and  his  common  sense  too  had  a  fineneee 
that  was  almost  equivalent  to  good  taste.  It  was  generally  his  humor 
that  sinned,  when  the  sin  was  eesthetia  But  I  have  no  doubt  thftt 
his  virtue  of  repression  here  was  greater  than  most  men's,  by  as  much 
as  his  humorous  temptation  was  greater. 

It  was  an  instinct  of  taste,  an  innate  sense  of  propriety,  far  more 
than  it  was  any  strict  educational  culture,  which  kept  Mr.  Beecher^e 
diction,  on  the  whole  so  pure  and  so  correct.  His  felicity  of  diction 
was  another  matter.  That  was  a  gift  of  his  genius.  I  have  lately 
been  reading  his  volume  of  sermons  on  *'  Evolution  and  Religion  '*— 
with  the  utmost  repudiation  for  its  teaching  and  with  the  utmost  ad- 
miration for  the  intellectual  power  displayed.     I  do  not  hesitate  to 
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H^  that  OoethOy  for  example,  at  an  equal  age,  showed  incomparably 
len  breadth  of  mental  grasp,  incomparably  less  splendor  of  poetic  im- 
igination.  Amid  the  opulence  of  language  at  the  speaker's  command, 
bow  rarely  a  note  of  verbal  infelicity  is  struck !  ^^  Sectaries  "  for 
^  sects,"  in  one  place,  ^'  cure,"  as  if  the  word  meant  ^^  minister,"  instead 
a  the  *' minister's  office,"  were  exceptional,  almost  solitary,  slips 
^bflerved.  ^^  Teleologic,"  misused  as  if  it  meant  chronologically  final, 
Mscnrs  in  another  volume  of  sermons. 

Of  course,  one  always  describes  somewhat  ideally  in  describing  a 
nan  of  genius.  Mr  Beecher  was  by  no  means  invariably  at  his  best. 
Be  also  had  to  fall  back  on  habit,  or  even  occasionally  on  trick,  when 
ilia  inspiration  failed  him.  He  privately  told  a  young  preacher  once, 
vho  told  the  present  writer,  ^'  If  you  can't  think  of  anything  to  say, 
iMiwL"  There  were  times  when  Mr.  Beecher  himself  practiced  on  his 
>wn  precept.  But  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  he  failed  of  something 
k>  say  which  did  not  need  to  be  '^  bawled."  It  was  no  bawling,  but 
real  detonaUon  of  thunder  carrying  thunderbolt,  when,  upon  occasion, 
if ter  running  along  for  a  time  on  a  slender  line  of  vocal  sound — ^and 
;ben,  perhaps,  with  finally  an  ominous  pause  interposed — ^he  would  de- 
iver  a  sudden,  hard,  loud  clap  of  voice  that  startled  you  like  a  blow. 
[  remember  witnessing  in  Plymouth  Church  nigh  thirty  years  ago  a 
■emarkable  effect  of  this  sort.  A  woman  sat  near  me  eyeing  the 
ipeaker  in  fixed  and  eager  attention.  Mr  Beecher  reached  a  point  of 
slimax  to  be  emphasized,  when  he  paused  and  stood  silent,  visibly 
^thering  the  eloquent  blood  into  his  throat,  his  cheeks,  his  temples, 
intil  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  burst  with  the  pressure.  Then  he 
kzploded  his  voice,  with  a  moral,  not  a  physical,  effect  so  terrific,  that 
lie  woman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  involuntarily,  with  an  audible 
izolamation,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  if  from  a  blinding  flash  of 
igfatning.  If  thai  had  been  a  '^  bawl,"  the  effect  would  have  been 
ihysical,  not  moral,  and  the  woman  would  then  have  clapped  her 
lands  to  her  ears  instead  of  to  her  eyes. 

My  subject  is  endless,  but  my  paper  must  not  be,  and  I  shall  have  to 
orowd  one  thing  upon  another  in  some  confusion.  Every  habitual 
mblic  speaker  must  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  system 
tf  truth  or  of  theory  to  serve  him  as  a  sort  of  framework  to  his  habit- 
lal  thought;  and  Mr.  Beecher  had  his.  Theology,  as  a  system  to  serve 
or  such  framework,  he  despised  and  spumed.  In  place  of  theology  he 
ook  up— -phrenology.  No  one  can  wisely  read  Mr.  Beecher  without 
listinct  knowledge  of  this  fact  as  a  clue  for  his  guidance  through  the 
oaie.  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  might,  many  of  them,  be  regarded  as 
lopular  lectures  in  applied  phrenology,  that  is,  phrenology  applied  to 
he  conduct  of  life,  or  rather  to  the  ^^  reconstruction"  of  ^'  manhood." 
le  was  constantly  talking,  in  the  phrenological  sense,  of  the  "  higher  " 
od  the  'Mower"  '^  ranges"  of  feeling.    If  he  Viad  ocqi^yoii  \a  «<^a>K^ 
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of  pride,  it  would  very  likely  be  by  simply  naming  its  phrenological 
location  at  "  the  top  of  the  head.'* 

I  trust  that  I  shall  seem  to  have  rendered  to  Mr.  Beecner  s  magnifi- 
cent gifts  a  not  grudging  ascription  of  praise.  I  have  limited  myself, 
as,  from  self-evident  propriety  of  place  and  of  purpose,  was  desirable, 
to  considering  Mr.  Beecher  as  preacher.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  ora- 
tor's work  outside  of  the  pulpit,  as  miscellaneous  and  political  lecturer. 
The  standing-place  was  then  different,  bat  the  man  and  the  teaching, 
were  essentially  the  same.  If  he  did  not  use  the  platform  as  a  pulpit, 
he  practiced  the  converse  of  this,  and  made  of  the  pulpit  a  platform. 
Except  for  certain  accessories  of  the  sermon,  the  sermon  was  not  widelj 
different  from  the  lecture  or  the  speech. 

Mr.  Beecher's  historic  place  and  opportunity  were  much,  very  mnoh, 
to  his  career.  He  appeared  at  the  very  moment  when  a  voice  proclaim- 
ing freedom,  freedom  of  every  sort,  a  jubilee  of  ^'unrestrained  will  "-- 
I  quote  his  own  remarkable  phrase  used  by  him  to  describe  a  leading 
characteristic  of  his  ideal  man — at  the  very  moment,  I  say,  when 
a  voice  proclaiming  this  was  the  sweetest  music  that  the  uneasy  ear 
of  a  restless  and  rebellious  generation  could  possibly  hear.  It  hap- 
pened, too,  to  be  a  moment  when  freedom  of  a  certain  sort  was  the 
thing  most  of  all  needed^  as  well  as  desired.  But  freedom  that  we  did 
not  need,  however  much  we  desired  it,  freedom  from  the  binding 
force  of  obligation  to  obey  God,  as  God  speaks  authoritatively  in 
His  holy  word,  this  insurrection  of  ''  unrestrained  will,"  was  unhap- 
pily ako  involved  in  that  audacious  scheme  of  human  independence, 
of  which  nearly  every  lecture  or  sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher's  was  a  more 
or  less  open  manifesto.  He  told  men  to  be  good  and  noble— accord- 
ing to  their  own  higher  feelings.  Above  all  things  else,  do  as  yon 
please — still,  please  to  be  noble.  Nothing  is  ''  obligatory,**  but  good- 
ness is  a  great  privilege.     Love  and  you  need  not  obey. 

A  delightful  gospel,  and  Mr.  Beecher  preached  it  delightf mlly.  It 
is  not  indeed  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  but  it  pleased  men,  for  it  taught 
men  to  please  themselves. 

Mr.  Beecher's  work  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  statement  that 
he  powerfully  reinforced  a  human  tendency,  already  overwhelmioglj 
strong,  moving  in  the  direction  of  ''  unrestrained  wilL"  What  the 
age  needed  was  a  Master.  What  the  age  wanted,  was  *'  unrestrained 
will."  Mr.  Beecher  offered  it  what  it  wanted,  and  not  what  it 
needed.  The  work  of  any  man  who  does  that,  splendid  howsoever  in 
seeming  it  be,  must  be  '^  burned  up  "  before  the  time  of  the  consumma* 
tion  foretold,  when  '^  to  Him  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongae 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lobd,  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d  the  Father." 
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v.— WHERE  WAS  THE  CREATOR  BEFORE  THE 

CREATION  ? 
By  Chables  S.  Robinsox,  D.D.,  New  Yobk. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Pat  with  this  a  New 
Testament  iMssage,  in  which  the  same  form  of  expression  occurs  concerning  that 
mysterious  period,  "  the  beginning  ":  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the 
l¥ord  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
<jiod.  All  things  were  made  bj  him;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made." 

Thus  John  repeats  Moses:  the  gospel  starts  where  the  history  started.  Sud- 
denly this  yast  picture  of  a  time  before  time  began  confronts  us  in  the  opening  of 
«  fresh  book  of  study.  What  was  *'  the  beginning  "  to  the  mysteries  of  which  our 
•eyes  are  turned  ?  Where  was  God  before  the  Creation  ?  Where  was  Christ  pre- 
^ous  to  the  Incarnation  ?  The  words  of  an  inspired  man  reply  promptly:  "  The 
«ame  was  in  the  beginning  with  Grod."  . 

But  this  needs  patient  and  careful  investigation.  We  enter  upon  our  task  in 
-some  sort  of  order  of  procedure;  for  our  questions  are  apt  to  come  in  tumultuously, 
4ind  so  we  become  disadvantageously  excited. 

L  Where  was  God  before  Creation  ?  This  is  not  mere  curious  urging  of  our- 
selves forward  into  unauthorized  speculation;  our  souls  continually  cry  out  after 
<3k>d.  We  must  group  together  all  our  details  of  information,  and  then  we  can 
reach  some  kind  of  satisfaction  as  to  the  things  we  know  now,  and  ih%  things  we 
•can  never  learn.  **  The  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  whether  with  persons  or 
tbingii,  is  to  get  a  definite  outline  for  our  ignorance:"  that  is  put  as  one  of  those 
«nggestive  chapter-headings,  which,  in  <*  Daniel  Deronda,"have  attracted  attention. 

1.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  outset,  that  the  Scriptures  frankly  challenge  our 
inquiries  on  this  head.  In  that  matchless  address  to  Job,  after  his  bewildering 
•conversations  with  his  mistaken  friends,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Almighty  God  in 
X>erson  summons  him  to  an  immediate  investigation  of  this  very  period  of  myste- 
rious duration  in  time: 

«  The  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  is  this  that  dark-' 
•«neth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man  ; 
for  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me.  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid 
the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it? 
Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fSutened  ?  or  who  laid  the  comer-stone 
-thereof:  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy  r 

He  is  bidden  to  learn  all  he  can  and  tell  all  he  knows  about  the  solemn  epoch  or 
•«ra,  in  which  the  Eternal  lived  and  acted  in  creation.  This  was  what  Eliphax  the 
TTemanite  had  been  saying  to  him  already  in  the  elaborate  discussions  they  had  been 
holding  together.  Even  this  unjust  disputant  had  sense  enough  to  insist  that  he 
«ughtto  understand  God  a  great  deal  more  before  he  should  continue  to  criticise 
him  so  mndh.  He  was  under  an  awful  necessity  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  his 
•Creator:  "Is  not  €rod  in  the  height  of  heaven?  and  behold  the  height  of  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are  !  And  thou  say  est,  How  doth  God  know?  can  He  judge  through 
the  dark  cloud?  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace:  thereby  good 
shall  come  unto  thee." 

2.  Human  reason,  however,  is  at  first  baffled  in  all  its  endeavors  to  secure  an 
^extensive  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Some  forms  of  logic  do  finally  sug- 
gest themselves  as  reliefs  to  our  helplessness,  if  these  could  only  be  trusted.  There 
is  what  is  eaUed  the  '*  Argument  from  Design:"  even  the  gcea^  ^biV»vy^\i.«t  Qi^^ 
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ridge  deemed  this  worth  a  sUtement  Mid  an  iUnatration.  '*  The  least  of  Ui» 
animaloalM  to  whioh  the  drop  it  an  ocean,"  said  he,  **  contains  an  infinite  piobleia 
of  which  Ood  Omnipotent  is  the  only  aolntion/*  Then  there  it  also  what  is  called 
the  '*  Argument  from  ProTidence:"  the  nniverae  is  inexplicable  nnless  we  recogniie 
a  divine  hand  in  itt  management.  It  was  the  skeptic  Niebnhr  who  once  said: 
*'lliere  are  occasional  points  of  time,  at  which  the  entire  oonrsa  of  history  and 
the  fate  of  nations  is  decided  by  some  cTcnt  which  does  not  grow  oni  of  any  pie- 
vioas  eventH,  and  which  a  reasonable  man  can  explain  alone  by  referring  to  the 
DiaDifest  intenrention  of  Ood*8  proTidence.**  Then,  too,  there  is  what  is  sng- 
getted  as  the  '*  Argument  from  Conscience:"  it  is  claimed  that  onr  whole  nature 
cries  out  after  a  liaker,  a  Baler,  a  Benefactor.  The  celebrated  surgeon  Horgmiiu 
iH  quoted  as  having  once  let  fall  his  scalpel,  in  the  middle  of  a  dissection,  etxelaioK 
ing:  *'  Ob,  if  I  could  simply  love  Ood  as  well  as  I  know  him  T  These  so-called 
arguments  will  help  according  to  one's  fitness,  according  to  one's  temperament,, 
and  according  to  one's  education. 

3.  Bevelation  alone  furnishes  full  answer  to  the  question.  Some  say  that  this 
is  all  any  one  needs;  for  the  souls  of  men  rest  under  an  impression  better  than 
under  a  mere  intellectual  pressure.  And  it  has  always  been  wonderful  to  note  th» 
supreme  indifference  to  logic  in  the  Bible,  and  the  serene  dogmatism  of  assump- 
tion with  which  the  Scripture  asserts  the  being  and  attributes  of  Ood.  Then  come 
the  pictures  which  tell  us  all  we  know  about  Him  before  the  world  was  in  existence. 
When  we  turn  to  our  Bibles,  we  discover  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  erery  one 
of  the  inspired  writers  presents  the  notion  of  Ood  to  our  minds;  a  series  of 
graphic  panoramas  is  brought  before  our  imaginations;  so  by  Tisions  for  our 
eyes,  rather  than  by  language  for  our  intellects,  have  been  given  us  all  the  ideas 
we  possess  of  the  Creator  before  Creation.  Four  classes  of  texts  disclose  four 
simple  particulars  in  turn. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  shown  to  us  the  majesty  he  displayed.  A  grand  picture 
of  an  oriental  sovereign  is  brilliantly  flashed  before  a  mirror  into  which  we  seem 
to  look:  and  there  is  the  real  glory  of  Ood !  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.  OLord 
my  Ood,  thou  art  very  great;  thou  Art  clothed  with  honor  and  migesty:  who  cof- 
erest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain:  who  layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters:  who  maketh  the 
clouds  His  chariot:  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind :  who  maketh  His  angels 
spirits;  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire:  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  for  ever." 

Then,  next  to  this,  there  is  a  whole  class  of  passages,  given  to  show  the  occupa- 
tion which  the  Divine  Being  pursued.  He  was  creating  a  world,  a  race,  a  star,  an 
angel,  as  it  pleased  Him.  He  is  pictured  as  looking  far  down  the  future  ages  to 
see  the  results  of  His  energy,  and  the  fruits  of  His  power.  The  New  Testament 
relates  the  same  things  as  the  Old.  Paul  preaches  that  *<  known  unto  Ood  are  all 
His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  And  David  in  his  turn  sings  that 
**  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever:  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  His  works.'* 

Furthermore,  there,  is  shown  to  us  the  residence  which  this  Creator  occupied. 
One  verse  there  is  in  the  Bible,  perhaps  the  most  truly  and  solemnly  suggestive 
of  all  the  verses  between  Oenesis  and  the  Bevelation.  For  it  contains  the  word 
whioh  is  used  only  once  in  our  English  Bible,  and  lays  before  ns  in  a  single  utter- 
ance the  dwelling,  the  supremacy,  the  attributes,  the  ineffable  purity,  and  the  in- 
describable tenderness,  of  that  august  Being  who  brought  the  world  into  existence: 
*'For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  ones."  Ood  inhabiteth  eternity:  what  is  eternity?  The  habiUtion  of 
Ood:  and  we  can  no  farther  go.    What  do  we  know  of  eternal  years  flowing  on? 
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ind  theD,  besides  these,  there  is  shown  to  as  the  felicity  which  the  Creator  felt, 
litariness  is  not  loneliness;  nor  are  we  to  imagine  yet  that  Gk>d  the  Father  was 
ogether  oompanionless.  Hearen  contained  a  brilliant  population  at  the  time 
len  *'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Qod  shouted  for  joy.' 
id  there  were  cTen  dearer  associations  than  the  angels,  as  we  shall  know  before 

[  pause  for  a  moment,  as  we  turn  from  the  picture  of  the  Creator  as  he  was  be- 
'0  the  Creation,  to  ask  you  to  try  to  appreciate  the  entire  conception.  God*8 
)iight8  were  great,  and  great  thinkers  are  in  some  instances  deemed  to  be  re- 
Ted.  Wordsworth  wrote  of  Milton,  the  old  blind  poet:  **His  soul  was  like  a- 
r,  and  dwelt  apart*'  But  this  thought  whioh  is  giTcn  us  from  Gk)d's  Word  rep- 
tents  ffim  as  positiTely  social  and  loTing,  seeking  his  creatures  as  their  Father 
fl  affectionate  friend.  Think  just  now  of  the  portrait  Lord  Byron  draws  as  he 
)W8  us  ICanfred  in  his  poem,  and  puts  scornful  words  on  his  lips: 

'*  Who  would  become 
A  mii^ty  fhlng  among  the  mean— and  tnch 
The  inan  are  f    I  diadalned  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  thon^  to  be  leader— and  <tf  wolvee  I 
The  lion  is  alone*  and  io  am  1 1" 

Sni  God  is  not  reserTed,  nor  melancholy;  nor  does  He  wish  to  be  alone.  The 
athen  UXAt  that  Buddha  lies  along  the  ground,  doing  nothing  for  inexhaustible 
ITS,  sleeping,  sleeping,  an  immortal  sluggard.  Not  so  do  the  Scriptures  present 
r  Qod  in  the  halls  of  eternity;  always  doing  good  and  giTing  kindness;  always 
▼e  and  awake  and  alert;  joying  and  rejoicing,  and  taking  pleasure  in  His  own 
irks  from  the  beginning  of  the  universe.  All  the  pictures  we  get  of  Him  are 
antiful,  grand,  gentle,  and  amiable.  Just  recollect  what  He  is  said  to  think  con- 
ming  the  Church ;  how  much  He  loves  her,  because  she  is  His  Son*8  Bride.  "  The 
•rd  thy  Qod  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty;  He  will  save,  He  will  rejoice  over  thee 
th  joy;  He  will  rest  in  His  lore.  He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing."  '*  For  as  a 
ang  man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee:  and  as  the  bridegroom 
loioeth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee." 
[L  Thus  now,  we  reach  our  second  question:  Where  was  Christ  before  the  In- 
mation  ?  We  shall  have  to  admit  that  there  is  much  unexplained  mystery  in  this 
itler.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  of  Archbishop  Trench:  ''  The  Bible's^silence 
oftentimes  more  expressive  than  other  books'  speech."  And  if  any  one  challenges 
with  credulity,  it  may  be  wisest  to  quote  Thomas  Carlyle:  '*  The  credulity  of  un- 
lief  is  a  faith;  it  is  a  faith  in  mere  inert  dead  masses,  with  a  blank  denial  or  a 
ind  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  lightning  that  alone  can  set  things  on  Are.'*  We 
ve  in  Christ  **the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man."  And  it  is  not  a  mere 
la  euriosity,  but  the  sincere  gratefulness  of  a  real  affection,  that  makes  us  ask 
lare  He  was  before  His  incarnation. 

L  The  sources  of  our  information  are  just  two  great  passages  of  divine  revela- 
>n;  one  is  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  other  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John;  these  we 
all  have  to  oompare  wisely  with  each  other.  The  last  of  them  has  been  quoted: 
s  three  opening  verses  at  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  chapter:  it  needs  only  to 
I  read  over  once  more :  (i :  1).  The  other  of  these  passages  is  one  of  the  most 
Doarkable  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
117,  nor  has  any  direct  reference  to  it  been  made  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  Tet  by 
instinct  of  common  consent  has  it  always  been  applied  to  our  Bedeemer ;  for  the 
raoniiled  Wisdom,  represented  here  as  speaking,  is  identical  with  the  personi- 
d  Word  of  whom  the  evangelist  writes  in  the  Gospel. 

'*  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  find  out  knowledge  ot  witty  inventions. 
ove  them  that  love  me:  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  The  Lord 
issessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  worka  ol  o\^.   \  "««»  ^^V.  \iv 
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from  everlastiog,  from  the  beginning,  or  erer  the  earth  was.  When  there  wert 
no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth;  when  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with 
water.  Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth: 
while  afl  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the 
dust  of  the  world.  When  He  prepared  the  heaTens,  I  was  there:  when  He  set  s 
compass  npon  the  face  of  the  depth:  when  He  established  the  donds  aboTe:  when 
He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep:  when  He  gsTe  to  the  sea  his  deoree,  that 
the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandment;  when  He  appointed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth:  then  I  was  by  Him  as  one  brought  up  with  Him:  and  I  wm 
daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of 
His  earth;  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.** 

ObserTe  that  this  phrase.  '<  in  the  beginning,**  is  used  twice  in  each  of  these 
passages,  and  so  fixes  the  general  period  and  date.  The  life  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  together  was  before  the  worlds  came  into  being. 

2.  The  details  of  our  information  receive  much  corroboration  and  illustratioD 
from  other  detached  verses  of  the  Bible.  Mainly,  we  have  just  two  thoughts  upon 
which  our  admonition  will  most  safely  turn. 

Before  the  incarnation.  Jesus  Christ  was  enjoying  the  companionship  of  Hit 
Father.  He  was  "by  Him,  as  one  brought  up  with  Him;'*  thus  He  was  ** daily 
His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him."  He  was  "with  €k>d.'*  The  picture  is 
wonderful  as  it  rises  upon  our  reverent  imagination.  We  find  Ood*s  "  only  be- 
gotten Son"  actually  <*in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  How  supremely  beloved! 
How  honored !  How  happy!  He  thought  it  at  that  time  "not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  €k>d.*'  for  He  <'  was  God.** 

Before  the  incarnation,  Jesus  Christ  was  sharing  in  the  purposes  of  His  Father. 
And  now  the  inquiry  becomes  wide-reaching  and  grand  as  a  theme  of  patient 
study.     What  were  God's  purposes  in  the  Creation  ? 

One  of  them  was  His  own  felicity.  God  is  always  happy;  but,  of  course,  we  are 
to  understand  that  something  makes  Him  happy.  He  found  His  enjoyment 
in  the  exercise  of  His  power  in  bringing  the  universe  of  intelligent  creatures  into 
life.  This  is  what  the  song  of  heaven  says:  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleas- 
ure they  are  and  were  created."  It  was  €k>d's  "  dear  Son  **  by  whom  the  work  of 
creation  was  done :  *'  For  by  Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers:  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him;  and  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist."  And  this  is  what  the  apostle 
Paul  calls  *'  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ'*  And  here  comes 
to  our  thought  a  wonderful  vision  of  Jesus,  as  yet  untouched  by  grief  or  pain. 
There  is  no  sound  of  sin  in  the  air;  no  signs  of  woe  are  yet  in  the  world  below. 

But  another  of  God's  purposes  was  the  redemption  of  men.  We  all  know  by 
heart  the  one  great  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  God's  grace:  "  For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  €k>d  sent  not  His  Son  into  tbe 
world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved." 
That  was  the  divine  purpose;  He  made  the  world  that  He  might  redeem  it  from 
the  sin  into  which  He  knew  the  race  would  fall.  At  last  we  begin  to  understand 
the  love  of  God  which  could  yield  up  such  a  Son  as  that!  And  we  begin  also  to 
appreciate  the  grace  of  such  a  death  as  Christ's:  **For  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die:  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 
Bat  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinnenv 
Christ  died  for  us."    Now  we  see  why  the  Father  kept  such  watch  of  His  Son  on 
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the  earth.  On  two  public  oocasions  He  gaTe  open  testimony  to  his  approoationof 
ererything  Jesus  was  doing;  at  the  Baptism,  then  at  the  Transfiguration:  "  Behold 
my  senrant,  whom  I  hare  chosen;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased: 
I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  Him,  and  He  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles."  And 
then  that  Son  never  forgot  His  beloved  Father  either.  Oyer  and  over  again  He 
told  those  by  Him  how  tender  were  the  ties  between  them :  "For  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  andshoweth  Him  all  things  that  himself  doeth:  and  He  will  show  Him 
greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may  marvel.  And  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me:  the 
Father  hath  not  left  me  alone;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  Him.*'  The 
sonahip  of  Jesus  was  eternal;  the  love  in  it  was  eternal  also. 

Then  the  remaining  ptlrpose  of  God  in  which  Christ  shared  was  supremacy. 
Over  the  pardoned  and  subdued  world  there  was  to  be  a  kingly  sovereignty  estab- 
lished, full  of  glory  and  peace.  Hitherto  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  Father;  now 
the  Son  was  to  "declare"  Him  unto  men.  Then  those  who  loved  God  should 
come  into  the  same  relations  with  Him  as  even  this  Son  shared.  So  now  we  ap- 
preciate the  apostle's  glowing  words:  *<But  €k>d,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ;  (by  grace  ye  are  saved;)  and  hath  raised  us  up  together, 
and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus:  that  in  the  ages  to 
oome  He  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  His  kindness  toward  us 
through  Christ  Jesus."  And  thus  we  have  a  fresh  interpretation  of  Jesus'  inter- 
cessory prayer  :  *'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
me  where  I  am;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me:  for 
thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the 
earth:  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was." 

Some  few  oommon  truths  fairly  blaze  with  new  light  under  such  an  illustration 
as  this  theme  brings  to  our  minds.  Take  the  whole  conception  at  once;  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  behold  the  vision  where  God  is  always  enthroned,  the  Father  in  the 
serene  companionship  of  his  Son.  See  this  matchless  picture  I  Then  catch  these 
thoughts  as  you  look  upon  it. 

1.  We  must  all  enter  this  holy  habitation  of  God  by  and  by — Eternity  1 

2.  The  moment  we  pass  through  the  vail,  we  shall  certainly  see — God  ! 

3.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  God  we  shall  behold  earliest. 

i.  The  saved  will  be  glad  to  see  Him,  glad  !  "  they  shall  see  His  face  1" 
fi.  The  wicked— alas !  **  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  ! " 
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By  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

69.  I^hl  and  Might  '*Let  us  hold  that  right  makes  might,  and  firm  in  that 
faith  so  long  as  life  lasts,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
iti"— XJncofn. 

70.  Bible  So^eiies,  A  poor  Welsh  girl,  about  the  commencement  of  this  most 
wonderful  nineteenth  century,  discovered  a  few  stray  leaves  of  a  mutilated  Bible, 
which  had  benefitted  her  so  much  that  she  grieved  because  she  had  not  the  whole 
of  it^  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  as  she  read  the  blessed  fragments  before 
her,  in  the  sight  of  one  who  felt  he  must  heed  this  event  as  a  call  from  God  to 
work  ;  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Bible  Society  in  London.  Auxiliaries 
were  formed  alter  this,  and  a  most  wonderful  work  has  been  done  by  priiitvii^\.Vi^ 
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Bible  in  nearly  three  bandred  tongues  and  dUleoti,  and  it  has  been  given  ud 
sold  bj  the  millions  over  the  globe. 

71.  Vvdar  Hugo  on  PwivishmmL  At  Victor  Hngo's  honse  one  erening  tlia  qneetioii 
was  disoassed  as  to  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  Baiaiae  to  perpetual  ink- 
prisonment  ScTeral  politicians  present  maintained  that  no  one  had  OTer  better 
desenred  death  than  Basaine.  Said  Hugo:  "Had  I  been  President  of  the 
Council  of  War,  I  should  have  conToked  to  the  Ohamp  de  liars  the  Kationsl 
Ajisembly  ;  all  the  troops  of  Paris ;  all  the  people ;  and  there  in  the  presence  of 
that  crowd,  in  presence  of  that  army,  in  presence  of  the  representatiTes  of 
the  nation,  I  should  have  had  Basaine  brought  forward,  dressed  in  all  the  insigsis 
of  a  Marshal  of  France.  Then  the  President  of  the  Assembly  would  hare  reed 
aloud  the  judgment  declaring  Basaine  a  traitor  to  his  oonntry,  and  oondemning 
him  to  degradation.  Then  the  senior  subaltern  officer  would  haye  torn  i^ffhii 
crosses,  broken  his  sword,  trampled  his  eponMiss  under  fool,  and,  the  ceremony  oTer, 
would  have  said  to  the  degraded  man,  '  Now,  Monsieur  Basaine,  go !  yon  are 
free  I  *  **  No  one  can  deny  the  grandeur  of  this  conception  of  moral  and  exemplary 
chastisement. 

72.  Hodge  on  Salvation,  Professor  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
salTability  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  said  in  The  Independent  thai :  **WheneTer  a 
human  being  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  by  a  holy 
life  gives  evidence  of  possessing  a  holy  nature,  we,  with  perfect  confidence,  atth- 
bute  the  result  to  the  application  to  the  person  in  question  of  the  expiating  yiitae 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  of  the  regenerating  power  of  his  Spirit. 

73.  Charily  to  the  Poor,  Mr.  Punshon  said  the  four  great  principles  of  the  tbeo- 
oratical  government  were— worship  and  sacrifice,  the  institution  of  the  family 
in  all  its  various  relations,  the  consecration  of  time,  and  the  consecration  of  sub- 
stance. It  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  Divine  ordinance  that  the  four  should  be  ever 
present  with  us  as  a  check  on  the  rich  man's  selfishness,  and  an  outlet  for  the  rich 
man's  bounty. 

74.  CkrisVs  Miracles.  When  Jesus,  by  an  instantaneous  process,  and  without 
approaching  the  pots,  changed  water  into  grape  juice,  doing  in  a  moment  what 
nature  does  only  in  months,  and  doing  it  without  her  apparatus  for  distillation.  He 
showed  to  those  present  that  He  knew  nature's  secrets,  and  oould,  without  her  aid, 
work  the  same  results  ;  and  so  He  showed  Himself  the  God  of  nature,  and  "  mani- 
fested forth  His  glory."  If  you  mark  closely  you  will  see  in  His  recorded  mirades 
a  progressive  character,  and  a  gradual  unfolding  of  His  real  self.  The  second 
miracle  was  one  of  healing  and  showed  power  over  disease ;  the  third,  the  mirac- 
ulous draught,  showed  control  over  the  animate  creation  ;  the  fourth,  the  casting 
out  of  the  devil,  showed  His  power  over  demons ;  and  so  His  miracles  grow  in  im- 
portance, till  the  raising  of  the  dead  proves  His  control  over  death  and  decay. 

75.  A  Sermon  from  the  Fhce,  The  nose,  as  central,  may  stand  for  Ood^s  hUiness, 
implying  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  righteousness.  The  mouthy  for  man*s  total  oot' 
ruption.  The  eyes  for  the  work  of  an  atoning  Christ  and  of  a  Begenerating  Spirit. 
The  ears,  for  justification  through  faith  and  sanctification  through  obedience. 
This  may  be  made  very  helpful  in  addressing  children*  enabling  them  to  remem- 
ber the  leading  truths  of  religious  systems. 

76.  The  Fbrced  EqiuUUy  of  Despotism,  Illustrated  by  the  crafty  old  Boman  walk- 
ing in  his  garden,  and  with  his  staff  striking  off  the  head  of  every  flower  that 
lifted  itself  above  the  common  level  of  the  bed  of  poppies.  So  would  socialism 
level  human  society. 

77.  Rdics  of  Absurd  Legislation.  In  the  time  of  BUckstone^  the  legal  commenta- 
tor, one  hundred  and  sixty  offences  were  felonies  punishable  with  death« 

78.  The  outward  man  perisheth,  etc.  Dr.  Jessup  tells  of  a  yew  tree  on  Lebanon, 
itself  decayed  at  the  roots,  but  actually  so  embraced  by  another  and  greater  treei 
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Into  which  H  has  so  intimately  grown  as  to  be  nourished  by  its  life.  When  bis 
father,  Tioe-president  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  had  been  twice  paralyzed  and  memory 
was  gone;  when  he  did  not  cTen  know  his  own  house,  he  recognized  hisohnrob, 
remembered  the  Board,  wrote  perfectly  rational  letters  concerning  missions,  and 
oondnoted  family  worship  as  well  as  ever.  It  was  like  disintegrated  quartz  falling 
away  from  the  solid  gold  it  had  enveloped  in  its  crystals. 

79.  Oiiir(e9jf  is  poItfeasM  In  liMfo  \hxnqs,  Bichelieu,  the  great  French  statesman, 
«ould  say  "no**  so  gracefully,  and  eyen  winningly,  that  a  man  once  actually  be- 
«ame  an  applicant  for  a  position  he  knew  he  could  not  get,  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  cardinal  graciously  refuse. 

80.  Tht  LevUical  ProkibUion  (igamat  Leaven  and  Bbney  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
fiMt  that  honey  was  prone  to  fermentation,  soon  turning  sour  and  forming  Tine- 
i;ar.  Things  so  dissimilar  may  have  thus  a  similar  tendency  to  corruption.  There 
is  an  excessiye  amiability  that  is  quite  as  unregenerate  as  irritability,  and  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  false  notions  of  beneTolenoe.  Parents  are  too  *'  good  "  to  punish 
their  children,  and  God  is  too  "  good  **  to  punish  sinners. 

81.  7^  Word  '*bum**  in  LtvUicua  i:  6,  is  a  translation  of  two  words,  one  of 
which,  applied  to  sweet  savor  offerings,  means  to  ascend  in  the  flame  as  incense; 
the  other  carries  the  idea  of  consumption  and  turning  to  ashes.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful suggestion  in  the  contrast.  Sweet  savor  offerings  were  regarded  as  not  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  but  ascending  as  a  sweet  savor  to  God.  The  contrast  becomes 
the  key  to  some  five  hundred  references  in  other  passages  of  the  Word  of  God. 

82.  HtyU  is  important  even  in  Us  dHails,  Grammatical  construction  and  punctua- 
tion are  often  revolutionary  as  to  meaning.  The  author  had  occasion  to  correct 
proof  in  which  occurred  this  sentence:  *'  In  India  a  man,  eating  tiger,  getting  a 
-taste  of  blood,  becomes  furious."  A  hyphen  instead  of  comma  after  ''man,"  will 
•change  the  meaning  very  essentially !  A  minister  designed  to  pay  a  great  oompli- 
ment  to  a  poor,  humble  couple  in  his  parish,  and  after  their  deoease  he  wrote: 
**  This  simple  couple  lived  in  this  village  seventy  years  together  without  quarreUtig 

•aU  that  time" I    It  is  to  be  hoped  so.    He  meant,  "and  all  that  time  without 
'quarreling." 

83.  CScmiiitimis  Consensus  Ohristianorum  is  often  almost  as  decisive  as  the  Word  of 
<3od  on  certain  questions.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  common  sentiment  of 
the  most  spiritual  minded,  to  be  untrue  to  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 
Oanning  used  to  say  that  *'  the  house  as  a  body  had  better  taste  than  the  man  of 
l>est  taste  in  it" 

84.  2  Ae  Hanging  Oardens  of  Babylon,  constructed  to  imitate  the  terraces  of  a  hill, 
covered  with  luxuriant  verdure  and  a  celestial  wealth  of  flowers,  are  believed  to 
have  been  only  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  Den  of  Lions,  concealed  within  their 
pyramidal  pile. — See  Myers'  *'  Lost  Empires." 

85.  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  0  Lord,"  etc  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Oct  25th, 
1415,  that  bloody  encounter  between  the  English  and  French,  the  French,  with 
50,000  troops,  were  confident  of  annihilating  the  English  army,  whieh  numbered 
•only  one-fifth  as  many.  The  English  posting  themselves  between  two  woods,  at  the 
first  onset  drove  back  the  French  into  disorder.  The  victory  for  the  English  was 
very  decided,  and  in  celebrating  it,  it  is  said  that  the  chaplain  read  or  recited  the 
•CSV  Psalm,  and  as  he  began,  <*Not  unto  us,"  the  whole  army  fell  prostrate,  even 
cavalry  dismounting,  and  officers  kneeling  and  falling  on  their  faces. 

86.  The  Service  of  Song,  The  Psalms,  as  scriptural  songs  with  their  parallelisms, 
probably  gave  rise  to  anHphonal,  or  responsive  singing  between  minister  and  con- 
gregation; the  songs  of  praise,  or  hymns,  as  ecclesiastical  songs  to  hypophonal 
ainging,  in  which  the  congregation  repeated  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  sung  by  the 
«hoir;  and  the  spiritual  songs,  as  Ghristians,  to  symphonat  singing.  Compare  Lange 
cnEphea.  v:  19. 
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87.  Otnuinentas  in  evidmctdhyunttlJUhneitM.  Com  p.  John  rii:  18.  The  highest  man- 
hood is  that  which  is  lifted  ahoTe  the  level  of  self-seeking;  nay,  thai  is  the  dirine 
sign  in  Jesns,  the  only  perfect  man.  Self-abnegation  is  the  seal  of  the  godlike 
character. 

88.  The  mysl€rie9  of  Fhith.  The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  reaches  a  olimax  in  tb» 
lofty  sammits  of  Justification  and  Prtdulinatkm,  Snoh  doctrines  are  among  the 
high  things  of  Ood;  it  seems  equally  hard  to  bring  them  doteii  to  onr  IotcI,  or  U> 
climb  tip  to  their  level.  They  remind  ns  of  the  Domes  of  the  Yo  Semite :  a  tew 
daring  adventarers  scale  their  precipitons  sides,  but  most  of  ns  only  look  npwith 
awe  of  their  sablime  loftiness.  There  is,  however,  a  praeUoal  side^  from  which  the 
ascent  is  gradual  and  easy;  and  from  which  it  will  appear  that  these  grand  doe- 
trines  are  but  corresponding  halves  of  one  greater,  original  truth,  as  those  domes 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  once  united,  but  cleft  asunder.  These  great 
truths  present  the  two  main  forms  of  diiBoulty  which  fsce  us  in  the  Bible :  First, 
what  it  is  hard  for  the  nUnd  to  grasp ;  and,  secondly,  what  it  is  hard  for  ik$  heart  to  re- 
ceive. Of  the  first.  Justification  is  an  example;  of  the  second.  Predestination. 
To  understand  our  acceptance  with  God,  on  the  basis  of  an  Imputed  Bighteoos- 
ness,  is  not  easy,  because  the  great  things  of  God  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
human  mind:  but  to  reconcile  God's  election  decrees  with  human  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  is  hard,  not  only  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  the  perverse  pride  of  the  heart. 

89.  Isaiah  liii  is  a  central  chapter  in  that  messianic  poem.  It  contains  four 
sections,  each  of  three  verses:  1,  A  Bejected  Servant  of  God.  2,  A  Vicarious  Suf- 
ferer.   3,  A  Submissive  Victim.    4,  A  Vindicated  Victor. 

90.  Christ  in  you;  you  in  Christ.  These  and  similar  paradoxes  involve  no  real 
contradiction.  (Gomp.  Gal.  v:  25;  Jude  20;  Bom.  viii:  26,  27.)  A  vessel  dipped 
in  the  sea,  has  the  sea  also  in  the  vesseL  Man  moves  in  an  atmosphere,  yet  has- 
the  atmosphere  in  him.  We  are  to  live,  move  and  walk  in  God,  while  He  lives- 
in  ns. 

91.  The  Pride  of  the  Greeks.  They  still  "seek  after  wisdom.*'  Dr.  Jonas  King 
Buys  that,  even  to-day,  they  say  that  when  Christ  heard  that  the  Greeks  were  de- 
sirous to  see  Him,  He  felt  complimented  and  honored,  and  said,  "Now  is  the  Son 
of  Man  glorified." 

92.  Charily  must  not  only  be  reckoned  a  distinctively  Christian  rirtne  and 
grace,  but  the /oremo^  of  them  all,  though  the  last  often  in  actual  attainment.  We 
are  all  by  nature  selfish.  We  are  like  the  snail:  we  carry  in  the  shell  on  onr  back 
the  little  world  in  which  we  live,  and  out  of  which  we  do  not  venture  except  to 
pick  up  delicious  morsels  here  and  there.  It  takes  us  a  long  time  practically  to 
learn  how  much  bigger  the  world  of  humanity  is  than  the  world  of  self,  and  how 
much  grander  it  is  to  live  for  others.  Even  when  we  form  unselfish  resolvea 
under  the  moving  infiuence  of  some  melting  appeal,  we  are  so  prone  to  lapse 
into  coldness  and  indifference  that,  unless  the  act  quickly  follows  the  toiU,  there 
is  no  practical  result  reached. 

93.  We  involuntarUy  how  before  a  true  philanthropy.  We  follow  with  fascinating 
interest  the  career  of  John  Howard,  leaving  luxury's  lap  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  English  prisoners  in  France;  then,  in  what  Burke  called  his  '* circum- 
navigation of  charity,"  visiting  in  person  nearly  all  the  county  jails  in  England;. 
then'  passing  two  years  in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Svritzerland,  Germany,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland;  and  at  last  dpng  as  a  martyr  to  the  infection  of  disease  caught 
in  this  holy  ministry  to  sorrow  and  suffering,  refusing  the  honor  of  the  statue 
which  English  friends  desired  to  erect  to  his  memory. 

94.  Tradition  was  first  on  a  vassal,  employed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Scripture 
interpretation ;  then  it  became  a  consort,  admitted  to  equality,  and  last  a  soverujn,. 
actually  making  Scripture  of  none  effect. 
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BS7.  BSNB7  WABD  BESOBSB. 

ADDBB88  AT  BIB  FUMSRAL 

Bx  ObabiiSs  H.  Hat.Ti,  D.D.  [Efiboo- 
pal],  BbookiiTN,  N.  Y. 

Thb  hand  that  rests  so  still  yonder, 
laid  aside  the  pen  oTer  a  page  of  the 
unfinished  '*  Life  of  Christ."  Possibly 
the  last  flash  of  thonght^as  the  conviction 
grew  upon  him  of  the  probable  end  of  life 
ins  that  his  work  was  to  be  left  nnfin- 
ished  —that  he  had  not  told  men  all  that 
he  woald  hare  them  know  of  that  preo- 
ions  zeyelation.  Possibly,  as  the  spirit 
fled  away  to  be  with  Christ,  whom  he 
had  been  senring,  the  full  knowledge 
came  to  him  of  that  shoreless  ocean  of 
•temal  life,  which  is  to  know  Qod  and 
Jesns  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.  That 
is  the  beatific  yision,  the  loTe  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge. 

We  dwell  on  one  tiny  ray  of  it  here 
and  dream  about  it.  The  departed 
saints  of  God  hare  already  put  oat  on 
its  immeasnrable  spaces,  and  learned 
that  the  life  of  Christ  is  never  finished. 
It  is  the  one  Word  of  God  which  is  ever 
being  spoken— ■echoing  again  and  again, 
on  and  on  with  the  ceaseless  reverbers- 
tions,  down  the  centuries.  If  there  was 
one  thing  that  stirred  the  heart  that  now 
rests  firom  its  labors  more  than  any 
other,  that  has  marked  his  life  and 
makes  his  memory  precious  to  us  now, 
it  was  his  many  sided  utterances  of  a 
Christ  living,  as  going  about  among 
men,  a  Master  who  first  and  last  asks 
us  to  believe  in  Him  rather  than  to  be- 
lieve what  others  say  about  Him.  The 
radical  question  of  this  age  has  been, 
**  Is  there  a  faculty  of  illuminated  rea- 
son to  recognize  a  living  Christ,  who 
can  talk  to  us,  and  by  the  great  com- 
munication of  His  Mind  and  Spirit,  di- 
rectly lead  us  into  all  truth  Y*  As  mon- 
archies and  hereditary  institutions  and 
at  last  Afrioan  slavery  have  fallen  to  the 
dust,  the  question  gathers  voice  and 
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insists  upon  an  answer.  It  will  not  be 
put  off  by  any  compromises  with  past 
orders  and  institutions,  but  renews  it- 
self  at  every  turn,  echoes  in  every  ad- 
vance in  science  or  art,  comes  up  in 
every  development  of  literature  and  so- 
cial progress.  '*Is  there  a  &ith  in  a 
Christ  behind  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  that  can  be  to  him  the  very 
Word  of  €k>d,  the  illuminated,  manda- 
tory conscience?"  In  a  country  that 
dreams  as  yet  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, that  question  is  inevitable,  and 
even  if  it  should  send  the  sword  among 
us  for  a  while  in  the  effort  for  peace,  it 
must  be  answered.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent then  altogether,  that  the  man, 
whose  life  has  been  moulded  by  that 
question  and  its  possible  answers, 
should  have  paused  on  the  unfinished 
volume  of  <*The  Life  of  Christ"  He 
has  been  a  man  of  the  people,  Christ- 
wards.  We  remind  you,  that  though 
the  English  speaking  race  to-day 
mourns  his  fall  and  recognizes  his  loss^ 
though  Americans  feel  that  he  has  been 
a  great  leader  or  adviser  in  the  guidance 
of  all  manner  of  substantial  interests, 
though  the  Legislature  of  the  State  baa 
paid  him  an  unusual  honor— of  ad- 
journing—  as  his  right,  though  the 
presses  and  divines  and  orators  of  all 
degrees  are  trying  to  compass  the 
mighty  theme  in  glowing  words,  in 
words  of  exulting  grief  that  we  have 
had  him  with  us  so  long— and  have  lost 
him — yet  that  as  he  lies  there  so  quiet, 
we  may  look  at  him  as  one  who  has  been 
through  all  and  in  all  things,  an  apostle 
of  one  supreme  thought,  a  teacher  of 
the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  ever-living 
Christ. 

Tou  who  knew  him  best — you  who 
have  listened  to  him  here  in  this 
church,  know  well  that  first,  last  and 
always,  in  no  barren  or  dreaming  sense, 

pnbliBbed  in  thia  Bbvixw  are  printed  firom  the 
id  for  this  publication.  GreM  care  is  taken  to 
are  oarefimy  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
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bis  life  hA8  been  absorbed  in  this  work, 
and  bid  witb  Christ  in  Qod.  In  the 
prayers  which  he  breathed  out  here  for 
fortj  years  so  simply,  yon  hare  been 
hearing  an  inner  echo  as  if  it  had  come 
oat  of  the  heart  of  Jesns.  In  his  ordi- 
nary teaching,  in  lectures  and  sermona, 
the  one  thought  in  them  has  been  to 
lead  you  to  belieTe— not  something 
about  Christ,  but  to  belieTe  himself.  In 
bis  intellect— his  heart,  his  common 
life — wherever  we,  his  neighbors,  have 
felt  him— he  has  been  a  witness  to  the 
presence  of  a  Word  of  Ood,  the  ideal 
man,  the  light  that  lightens  every  man 
that  cometh  into  this  American  world, 
that  oometh  into  this  Brooklyn  life— 
that  oometh  within  reach  of  the  testi- 
monies of  this  platform.  Perhaps  some 
would  have  wished  him  to  have  shown 
more  tender  care  of  the  withes  that 
bound  him,  as  with  nine  bark,  but  Ood 
has  sent  on  him  the  fire  that  burned 
them  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  stay  its 
power.  His  word  to  us  has  been: 

"Not  mine  to  look  where  Cbemblm 
And  Seraphs  nuty  not  see. 
But  nothing  can  be  good  In  Uim. 
Which  eril  is  in  me." 

Men  talk  occasionally  of  his  lack  of  a 
theological  system,  of  quotations  and 
learned  references  and  courtesies  to  the 
authoritative  erudition  of  past  ages. 
Bnt  the  living  Christ  is  always  greater 
than  divinities  or  creeds.  The  cry  is  as 
old  ns  Christianity:  **If  we  let  this 
man  thus  alone,  the  Bomans  will  come 
and  destroy,  our  city."  Jesns  to  the 
Pharisees,  had  never  learned  letters, 
and  yet  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly.  As  in  his  war  on  slavery,  there 
were  few  persuasive  authorities,  indi- 
vidual or  ecclesiastical,  to  go  back  to, 
and  set  in  array,  and  he  could  only  fall 
back  on  a  living  Christ,  as  Seward  did 
on  a  "higher  law,"  so  the  undertone  of 
this  life  here  has  been,  a  faith  in  Christ, 
a  faith  filled  with  New  England  sap  and 
silicates,  a  faith  freed  by  the  tonic  airs 
of  wild  prairies  and  Tigorously  set  to 
work  here  on  every  department  of  human 
life  in  which  the  Creator  may  be  imag- 
ined to  take  an  interest.  Please  note  that 
we  are  here  *'  to  bury  him,  not  to  praise 


him."  My  opinion  may  be  indulged 
that  the  one  fitct  about  Uim,  whioh  en- 
dures in  that  life  into  which  h«  has  bov 
gone,  was  his  fidelity  to  the  great  law  of 
faith,  which,  in  its  last  analyria,  bmsi» 
that  he  has  taken  his  part  in  making 
the  life  of  Christ  a  reality.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  allow  that  in  this  work 
there  is  a  law  that  reverses  to  the  eje 
all  worldly  modes  of  oomparison,  '*  The 
last  shaU  be  first  and  the  first  IssL' 
The  poorest  serving  girl  that  has  caught 
the  meaning  of  his  preaching  and  hid 
her  hard,  troubled  life  in  Christ's  won- 
drous love,  and  nowmeeUhersinritiul 
teacher  in  Paradise,  finds  him  gkdly 
confessing  his  wonder  at  their  sur- 
roundings—as being,  like  her,  "a sin- 
ner saved  by  grace." 

If  the  Life  of  Christ  is  never  fin- 
ished then  we  may  consent  to  go  to 
all  manner  of  teachers  for  instruction 
about  it  and  wade  through  all  manner 
of  learned  wisdom,  and  aooept  for  trial 
all  manner  of  hereditary  experiments 
so  as  to  know  all  that  we  may  abont 
Him,  but  then  to  cast  them  all  aside  in 
His  presence,  when  that  light  that  shone 
on  Saul  of  Tarsus  comes  blinding  dovn 
on  us  and  to  ask,  "Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do?"  This  is  my 
thought  of  him  to-day.  This  single 
chaplet  I  would  put  upon  his  coffin. 
He  lived,  moved  and  had  his  being  in 
the  Word  of  Ood,  on  its  cis-atlantie  side 
and  spoken  in  its  American  accent 
The  children  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed 
and  the  afflicted,  the  slayes,  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  have  had  a  gospel 
preached  unto  them  here  by  a  preacher 
who  had  little  apparent  anxiety  aboot 
the  serried  files  of  systematic  dirinities 
in  imitation  of.  One  who  somehow 
seemed  to  value  more  a  voice  tbet 
came  to  him  at  times  out  of  a  blue  sky, 
'*  This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  or  again 
saying  when  his  soul  was  troubled, 
*<I  have  glorified  and  will  glorify 
agaia."  The  poor,  weary  souls  who 
have  accepted  this  gospel  at  his  hands 
have  rejoiced  with  the  peace  which  the 
world  does  not  give — and  thank  God! 
cannot  take  away. 

Is  the  Life  of  Christ  erer  finished? 
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Is  not  alwajs  ih«  last  Tolnme  lying  in 
«he6ta»  wanting  the  last  tonoh— always 
xeoei^ing  the  newest  rerelationa  of  its 
•oldest  meanings?     Gire  a  glanoe  at 
his   history.       St    Lake,    the    most 
scholarly  of  the  ETangelists,  supposed 
that  he  had  Anished  it  once— hut  how 
we  hear  from  him,  "  The  former  treat- 
ise, O,  Theophilns  I  of  all  that  Jesns 
began  {fitfiiOLXO^  both  to  do  and  teach  *' 
htyaiHt  not  finished.    There  was  a  new 
power  in  the  world  coming  to  the  snr- 
fitoe.    There  was  a  mystical  Ohrist,  en- 
tering into  the  weary  heart  of  hnmani- 
ty  and  continaing  both  to  do  and  to 
teach.    St.  Luke  tells  us  of  an  eloqnent 
Hellenistic  yoath   who  pleaded   with 
radiant  fsce  against  the  blindness  of 
hereditary  traditions,  and    saw  *'the 
glory  of  Gk>d  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."    At  his  word  the 
scholar   of    Gamaliel   rides   forth    to 
erush  the  new  heresy  that  threatens  to 
break  down  the  old  traditions  and  is 
smitten  to  the  earth  with  the  splendors 
of  the  new  Shedhinah  in  the  temple  of 
the  indiTidual  heart  and  starts  on  anew 
career.    Or  again,  Paul  goes  back  to  the 
old  temple  of  his  fathers  and  Jesus  con- 
fronts him  there,  and  bids  him  depart 
sjid  go  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles.    Men 
became  possessed  with  an  inspiration 
that  changed  all  things  with  a  royal  re- 
generation, and  it  was  Jesus  always 
who   continued  to  do   and  to  teach. 
Hiraele  passed  into  law,  and  the  Eran- 
gelist  had  only  begun  again  the  story 
of  the  unending  life  and  left  its  final 
Tolume  unwritten. 

St.  John  the  Divine  once  thought 
that  a  gospel  of  his  had  told  the  won- 
drous story  of  that  Sacred  Life — ^but 
again,  on  a  holy  evening  as  he  mused, 
lo !  the  High  Priest  stood  before  him  in 
the  great  temple  of  the  Uniyerse,  and 
gathered  the  splendors  of  the  sunset 
clouds  as  his  garments  and  took  on  the 
sound  of  "many  waters"  as  his  voice, 
and  royally  served  the  little  churches 
of  Asia,  in  what  men  now  call  the 
"progress  of  events."  His  message 
was:  "I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was 
dead;  and,  behold  I  am  alive  forever- 
more,  Amen !   and  have  the  keys  of 


death  and  hades."  So  John  tried  to 
give  utterance  to  the  grander  side  of 
Jesus.  Before  in  his  Gospel  he  had 
posed  Him  as  meek  and  lowly,  sitting 
languid  with  the  summer  heat  and  dus- 
ty with  the  way;  as  he  wrote  it  "sitting 
thus  on  the  well."  Now  he  shows  him 
as  still  on  the  earth,  the  High  Priest 
making  intercession— the  knighly  Rider 
— the  throned  Lamb  of  God — the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Did  his 
life  end  with  the  Apocalypse  ?  Let  the 
suiferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Christ 
that  remainea  answer. 

So  again  when  northern  barbarians 
crushed  the  fair  and  seemly  defenses  of 
Boman  civilization  in  which  the  Ghnrch 
was  tempted  to  rest — then  the  great 
Bishop  of  Hippo  revealed  to  his  age  the 
City  of  God— the  spiritual  organization 
of  the  mystical  Christ  and  his  kingly 
reign  began. 

So  again,  when  the  brutal  ages  ensued 
of  fierce  contests  with  iron-mailed  Kings 
and  savage  Lords,  the  great  Hildebrand 
roused  the  faithfnl  to  a  new  obedience 
to  organized  spiritual  forces  as  supreme, 
and  founded  the  Papal  throne  as  the 
visible  sacrament  of  an  invisible  mon- 
arch. The  crosier  testified  again  to  a 
higher  conception  of  the  great  High 
Priest,  who  went  forth  with  every  poor 
missionary,  monk  or  hermit,  and 
thrilled  all  Europe  with  new  life.  When 
that  rule  became  in  time  corrupt  and 
tyrannical,  other  men  of  renown  arose 
to  recall  their  ages  to  the  Christ  who 
bade  every  soul  find  its  justification  in 
fidth  and  accept  from  him  directly  its 
election  as  the  everlasting  decree  of  the 
ageless  Creator. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  our  American 
soil,  every  advance  that  the  worid  has 
made  has  been  toward  the  rights  of  all 
men,  to  a  free  consdenoe,  to  equality  of 
privilege,  man  with  man,  aud  to  the 
solemn  duty  of  faith  in  Christ,  who 
comes  to  all  directly  in  the  might  of 
the  Spirit  and  Mind  of  Jesus.  Forty 
years  ago  that  question  of  a  living 
Christ,  in  whom  to  live  and  beUeve, 
was  knocking  at  the  doors  of  men's 
consciences,  on  the  side  of  orthodox 
traditions.    On  its  inteUectual  %\&^  SX 
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was  bound  to  disturb  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life  of  this  country. 

That  question  was  predesUned  to  pro- 
duce some  man  or  some  men  who  would 
be  driven  to  re-inyestigate  the  plat- 
fovis,  which  had  sufficed  for  a  hum- 
bler past  Whether  this  man  has  done 
it  well  or  ill  we  leaye  to  the  yerdiot  of 
the  future.  He  has  certainly  compelled 
all  men  to  think  of  it  and  recognise  it. 
He  has  left  a  broad  mark  upon  the 
Christian  life  of  his  age — rather  a  stim- 
ulus in  its  heart  to  earnest  and  deyout 
effort  to  make  the  Christ  a  true  pres- 
ence, to  honor  daily  life  as  capable  of  a 
genuine  transubetantiation,  so  that  a 
plain  man  may  say  now  as  an  earnest 
man  once  said:  '*!  am  crucified  with 
Christ — ^neyertheless  I  liye;  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liyeth  in  me;  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  who  loyed 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Making 
no  pretense  to  being  a  theologian  or  a 
scholar,  my  faith  rests  in  the  possibility 
of  an  illuminated  conscience.  My  grat- 
itude goes  forth  to  him  who  lies  here, 
that  he  has  enunciated  that  creed  with 
body,  soul  and  spirit  He  loved  all 
things,  and  his  eloquence  has  adorned 
and  beautified  all  in  subservience  to 
that  belief.  If  the  Christ  indeed  now 
feeds  the  oil  to  the  golden  lamps  of  spe- 
cial churches  and  lives  on  as  truly 
Qod-viilh'Xis  as  ever  he  was,  our  brother 
comprehends  that  his  last  symbol  of 
earthly  work  was  properly  the  unfin- 
ished volume  of  his  *'Life  of  Christ." 
Let  us  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ. 

Let  U8  turn  away  to  another  thought. 
Abraham  was  to  the  Israelite,  in  some 
things,  what  Jesus  is  to  us— the  type 
of  a  covenant  system.  We  now  refer 
to  him  in  a  single  point  The  Lord 
came  to  the  old  Hebrew  of  his  own 
divine  will,  as  he  saw  him  somewhat 
resting  in  earthly  happiness,  and  tried 
him  to  the  quick — deliberately  shocked 
him  into  those  days  of  awful  agony — 
with  his  very  faith  on  the  totter.  Then 
OS  the  angelic  vision  held  back  his 
hand,  the  patriarch  found  in  his  trial 
the  ideal  of  the  cross.  He  "  saw  the 
day  of  Christ  and  was  glad."    Paul,  in 


the  same  line,  tells  ut  of  •  dedn  in  his 
heart  "  to  know  the  pow«r  of  the  isiv- 
reotion  and  the  fisUowaliip  of  His  nf- 
f erings,  being  made  eonforamble  to  ffis 
death;  if  by  any  means  he  might  attain 
onto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
Jesus  also  means  muoh  the  same  when 
he  bids  us  take  np  our  orosses  and 
follow  him.    Wheneyer  he  sees  us  to» 
full  of  earthly  widies  or  oares  or  sue- 
cess,  and  in  danger  from  prosperity^ 
He  does  for  ns  what  He  did  for  Alink 
ham  and  Job  and  Paul,  and  what  He 
did  for  our  brother.    He  sends  a  elond 
over  prosperity  to  win  us  by  wholesome 
discipline,  **if  by  any  means  we  ess 
attain  unto  the  mysteries  of  the  resur- 
rection.**   A  brave  and  weary  heart  is 
here  at  reet-^brave  of  old  to  dare  brutal 
force  and  defy  the  violence  of  mobs 
and  ruffians  in  speaking  for  the  sUve; 
brave   to   accept  the    murmurs   and 
doubts  of  his  political  friends,  when 
conscience    prompted    to    part  firoia 
them;  bravest  to  wrestle  alone  with  a 
great  sorrow,  when  he  oould  find  no 
earthly  help.    We  honor  him  for  the 
courage  of  his  former  acts.    We  love 
him  and  wonder  at  him  for  the  calm, 
sweet,  gentle  resignation  of  these  last 
years.    Ood,  I  believe,  has  led  him  step 
by  step  to  spend  his  last  days  among 
us  with  a  wisdom  gained  from  the  cross; 
a  tender,  gentle,  soberer  wisdom  which 
helped  him  to  see  '*  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  who  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  that  we  may  all  be  of  cna^ 
and  the  great  Sufferer  not  ashamed  to 
call  us  brethren." 

On  his  last  Sunday  evening  in  this 
place,  two  weeks  ago,  after  the  oongregs- 
tion  had  retired  from  it,  the  organist 
and  one  or  two  others  were  practicing 
the  hymn, 

**  I  heszd  the  voice  of  Jeans  say, 
Ocme  unto  me  and  rest" 

Mr.  Beecher,  doubtless,  with  that  tire 
that  follows  a  pastor's  Sunday  work,  re- 
mained and  listened.  Two  street  or* 
chins  were  prompted  to  wander  into  the 
building,  and  one  of  them  was  standing 
perhaps  in  the  position  of  the  boy 
whom  Baphael  has  immortalised,  gazing 
up  at  the  organ.    The  old  man,  laying 
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liU  hands  on  the  boy's  head,  turned  his 
iaoe  upwards  and  kissed  him,  and  with 
his  arms  abont  the  two,  left  this  scene 
of  his  trinmphs^  his  trials  and  his  sno- 
oessas,  forever. 

It  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  grand  life, 
the  old  man  of  genius  and  <ame  shield- 
ing the  little  wanderers,  great  in  breast- 
ing traditional  ways  and  prejudices, 
great  also  in  the  gesture,  so  like  him, 
ihat  recognised,  as  did  the  Master,  that 
ihe  humblest  and  the  poorest  were  his 
brethren,  the  great  preacher  led  out 
into  to  the  night  by  the  little  nameless 

The  great  «  Life  of  Christ  '*  is  left  un- 
ilnished  for  ns  to  do  our  little  part, 
and  weave  our  humble  deeds  and  teach- 
ings into  the  story.  Men  will  praise  our 
brother  for  genius,  patriotism,  Tiotories 
and  intellectual  labors.  My  Ioyc  for 
him  had  its  origin  in  his  broad  human- 
ity, his  utter  lock  of  sham,  his  trans- 
jMurent  loye  of  the  *' Unction  from 
sboTC**  that  dwells  in,  and  teaches  and 
beantifles  the  lines  of  duty.  He  said  of 
his  father:  «'The  two  things  which  he 
desired  most  were  the  glory  of  Ood  and 
ihe  good  of  men."  So  was  it  with  him, 
SUB  the  hearts  of  grateful  myriads  attest. 
But  we  bid  him  here  farewell,  and  to 
jne  oflenest  will  come  the  vision  of 
him,  passing  out  of  yonder  door  with 
his  arm  about  the  boys,  passing  on 
io  the  City  of  Ood,  where  he  hears 
sigain  the  fiuniliar  Toice  of  the  Master 
saying,  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
HeaTcn." 

And  now,  brethren  of  Plymouth 
Church,  I  haye  fulfilled  the  promise 
made  to  my  friend.  I  haye  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  the  public  simply  to  show 
ihat  I  loyed  him  and  loved  him  dearly 
enough  to  pay  his  memory  the  little 
honor  that  1  have.  The  bond  that  has 
bound  ns  together,  though  unknown  to 
the  many  and  not  very  often  expressed, 
I  believe  can  word  itself  in  two  verses  of 
ihe  Quaker  poet  of  the  Merrimac.  Our 
dead  brother  and  I,  although  he  was  a 
Congregationalist  and  I  an  old,  heredi- 
tary Episoopalian,  both,  like  the  Qua- 
ker, believing  in  the  Spirit's  presence, 
aHke  held  these  words  to  be  true: 


•«  I  lit  beside  the  sUent  lea. 
And  wait  the  mnllled  o«r: 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come 
To  me  on  ocean  or  on  shore. 

"  I  know  not  where  His  IsUnds  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  lore  and  care." 


TBS  FATBZiB'S  WILL  7VLFILL1S)  B7 

TBS  SnmSB'S  COlONa  TO  CHBZST. 
Bt  E.  D.  Junkin,  D.D.  [Pbxbbtisbum], 

Houston,  Txxas. 
AR  that  the  Fbther  giveth  me  shatt  eome  to 
me;  and  him  thai  eometh  ItoUl  in  nowise 
coal  ouL    lor  I  came  down  from  heaven^ 
not  to  do  mitie  own  wiU,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me.    And  this  is  the  Utth' 
er*8  wUl,  etc,    John  vi:  37-40. 
Thxsb  verses  are  a  part  of  a  long  con- 
versational discourse  which  Jesus  had 
with  those,  who,  having  been  miracu- 
lously fed,  had  followed  Him  across  the 
sea  of  Oalilee.    Persuaded  by  the  mir- 
acle and  by  His  wondrous  teaching, 
that  He  was  '*  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world,"  they  wanted  to 
take  Him  by  force,  and  making  Him 
their  king,  set  up  again,  according  to 
their  notions,  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
But  when  He  corrected  them, and  turned 
their  attention  from  temporal  to  eternal 
things,  and  set  forth  His  own  true  char- 
acter, and  the  mission  upon  which  He 
had  come,  they  changed  their  minds. 
A  Messiah  such  as  He  represented  him- 
self to  be,  they  did  not  want.    Deliver- 
ance from  the  Boman  yoke,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  its  temporal  power  and  glory  was 
what  they  desired. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  mind  that  Jesns 
replied,  when  He  assured  them  that 
though  they  rejected  EUm,  He  won  Id 
still  not  be  without  true  followers;  that 
His  mission  was  not  an  uncertain  one, 
nor  would  it  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
unsuccessful;  that  their  persistent  un- 
belief by  which  they  out  themselves  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  which 
He  came  to  bestow,  would  not  in  the 
least  frustrate  the  object  of  His  mission. 
By  their  rejection  of  Him,  they  only 
made  evident  that  they  had  no  share  in 
the  bleasmga  Ha  csoaa  \a  ^^^^  wtAX^i 
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tbeir  oontinaed  rejeotion,  they  onlj 
made  more  maQifest  the  oertaintj  of 
their  own  perdition—"  for  all  that  the 
Father  giTeth  me,  shall  come  to  me;  and 
him  that  cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cant 
out." 

Saoh  is  the  oonneotion  in  which  we 
And  these  words.    In  them  we  have  the 
clear  and  emphatic  statement,  that  the 
will  of  God  in  reference  to  the  salration 
of  men,  shall  surely  be  accomplished, 
and  be  accomplished  in  the  way  He  has 
ordaine<l,  by  their  coming  to  Christ. 
They  shall  all  come  to  Him.  For  it  was, 
as  Jesns  here  says,  for  this  very  purpose 
— to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  Father 
with  reference  to  salvation,  that  He,  the 
Son,  came  down  from  heaTcn.    He  came 
not  to  do  His  own  will,  as  distinct  from 
the  Father's;  or  as  independent  of  Him. 
He  came  not  upon  a  selfish  errand,  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  for  himself;  but  as  one 
sent   by  the   Father   upon    the   great 
scheme  which  He  had  devised,  and  to 
Acoomplish  His  will.     And  in  verses 
39-40,   He   sUtes   what   that    will    is: 
First,    from    the    Divine   stand-point, 
viz.,   the    complete    salvation    of    all 
those   whom    the    Father    had    given 
Him,  and  for  whom  He  undertook  to 
perform  all  the  conditions  of  salvation; 
and  secondly,  from  the  human  stand- 
point, viz.,  the  complete  salvation  of 
every  one  of  the  human  race,  who  be- 
lieves in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

We  thus  perceive  that  in  verse  37  we 
have  Jesus'  statement  of  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  will  of  the  Father  as 
described  in  a  twofold  way  in  verses  39- 
40.  The  full  salvation  of  all  those  given 
to  Christ  by  the  Father  shall  surely  be 
accomplished;  and  be  accomplished  in 
the  very  way  the  Father  would  have  it 
accomplished— by  their  coming  to  and 
believing  in  Jesus  as  their  Savior.  '*A11 
that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come 
to  me,  and  him  that  cometh  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.** 

Let  us  inquire,  just  here,  what  is 
meant  by  the  Father's  <*i/)t^"  as  de- 
scribed in  these  words;  and  which  Jesus 
says  He  came  down  from  heaven  to  do. 
As  already  remarked,  Jesus  here  gives 
two  statements  of  what  the  Father's 


"iDiB''  is.    Flnti  in  Terse  80,  m  vitw- 
ed  fnm  the  Divine  itond-point/that 
Jesna  ihoiild  lose  none  of  those  wboB 
the  Father  had  given  ffim,  but  shoold 
have    them    eternally;    and    Moond, 
as  viewed  from  the  hnman  atand-poiat, 
thai  Jeaua  ahcrald  lose  none  of  those  wli» 
should  see  and  believe  on  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  bat  ahonld  aave  them  etei^ 
nally.  These  are  not  repreaented  by  oar 
Lord  aa  two  different  and  diatinot  wills 
or  pnrpoaea  of  the  Father;  but  as  one 
will  or  purpoae.  looked  npon  firom  two 
different  directiona.    It  is  thoa  evident 
that  the  two  ezpreasiona:    "AU  that 
the  Fkther  hath  given  me,**  in  vene 
39,  and  *' every  one  that  aeeih  the  Sea 
and  believeth  on  Him,**  in  Terse  40, 
describe  exactly  the  same  elasa  of  per- 
sons; and  that  to  each  and  all  of  them 
everlasting  life  is  aeonred  by  the  work 
which  Jesus  came  to  do  in  fulfilment  of 
the  Father's  will 

It  is  very  dear  that  there  ia  a  refer- 
ence here  to  a  transaction,  which  had 
taken  place  before  the  Son  came  down 
from  heaven,  when  the  will  of  the 
Father  here  spoken  of  waa  formed,  and 
it  was  determined  to  send  His  Son  from 
heaven  to  accomplish  it.  That  transse- 
tion  is  commonly  called  the  covenant  of 
grace.  It  was  to  do  the  Father's  will  as 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  this  covenant^ 
that  Jesus  says  he  came  down  from 
heaven,  to  acoomplish  all  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  so  that  none  of  those  whom 
the  Father  had  given  Him  should  be 
lost,  but  that  all,  every  one,  should  be 
saved— completely  saved,  saved  as  to 
soul  and  body— for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. 

By  a  comparison  of  verses  39-40 
with  each  other,  we  learn  &rtber 
that  all  those  thus  given  by  cov- 
enant to  the  Son  by  the  Fkther  in 
eternity,  and  for  whom  He  accom- 
plished by  His  life  and  death  all  tb» 
conditions  of  salvation  are  made  par- 
takers of  that  salvation  by  believing  in 
Christ:  so  that  the  same  truth  is  ex- 
pressed, whether  we  say:  all  who  believe 
in  the  Son  shall  be  saved,  or:  all  whom 
the  Father  gave  to  the  Son  shall  be 
saved.    The  persons  described  by  these 
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ions  form  but  one  and  the  same 
yi  whom  the  Father  in  eternity 

Christ  in  the  great  coTenant, 

whom  he  assamed  the  human 
id  aocomplished  the  oonditioD^ 
ition,  shall  believe  on  the  Sod, 
OS  be  mode  partakers  of  the 
IS  he  oame  to  bestow, 
ithns  delares  that  He  oame  to 
lish  a  definite  work—a  work  as 

in  its  results  and  in  all  its  re- 
s  indaded  in  the  will  of  Qod,  as 
lity  to  do  that  will.  And  of  this 
.  cttily  intimates  no  doubt,  but 
(mftdently  asserts  an  absolute 
^«  He  oame  to  do  the  Father's 
working  out  the  complete  salra- 
all  whom  the  FaUier  had  given 
ad  so  surely  as  He  oame  to  do 
11,  He  will  accomplish  it 
•  we  never  And  Jesus, during  His 
arthly  life,amid  all  the  scorn  nod 
^  and  rejection  and  malice  to 
le  was  constantly  subjected,  cast 
ir  discouraged.  We  never  find 
kiting,  or  giving  way  to  fears  or 
lings  amidst  the  almost  universal 
n  which  He  and  His  teachings 
1  He  was  still  calm  in  the  oon- 
jSSS  that  not  cue  of  those  whom 
ther  had  given  Him  would  be 
It  that  all  would  come  to  Him 
saved  eternally.  He  could  still 
he  captious,  unbelieving  crowds 
tUowed  Him,  and  received  rich 
gs  from  His  hand,  and  precious 
lion  from  His  mouth,  but  still 
i  to  trust  Him  as  their  Savior: 

refusal  to  believe  my  message 
>tmake  that  message  untrue;  your 
»n  of  me  as  the  Messiah  does  not 
least  degree  make  uncertain  the 
omplishment  of  the  work  given 

do.  *'For  all  that  the  Father 
me  shall  come  to  me,  and  him 
meth  I  will  in  do  wise  cast  out.*' 
lese  words  Jesus  describes  the 
ftl  working  out  of  God's  purpose 
imption  among  the  children  of 
[id  shows  the  perfect  coDsistenoy 
s  eternal  purpose,  with  the  en- 
idom  of  the  creafure  in  accepting 
t  of  salvation.  God's  will  in  the 
fn  of  all  those  whom   He   has 


chosen  shall  certainly  be  accomplished ; 
they  will  all  be  saved,  because  they  shall 
all  *  *  come  to  Jesus. "  But  this  salvation 
shall  not  be  forced  on  them— they  shall 
not  be  saved  against  their  wills-4hey 
shall  not  be  driven— but  they  shall 
come,  and  "him  that  cornet^"  says 
Jesus,  *'I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'^ 
Thus  in  the  two  clauses  of  this  verse, 
the  perfect  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
application  of  salvation,  and  the  entire 
freedom  in  accepting  salvation,  are 
clearly  asserted  as  perfectly  consistent 
statements. 

By  the  expression  '*all  that  the 
Father  giveth  me,**  in  verMC  37.  is  not 
meant  the  same  exactly  as  the  phrase 
'*all  which  He  haJth  given  me,"  in 
verse  39.  In  the  latter  place  the 
verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  refers,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  eternal  covenant, 
when  the  Father  in  promise  gave  to 
Christ  all  those  for  whom  He  undertook 
the  work  of  redemption,  whose  names 
are  all  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life,  and  who  in  their  totality  shall  at 
last  stand  at  His  right  hand,  and  hear 
the  welcome:  "Come  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  yon  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

In  the  S7th  verse,  the  verb  is  in 
the  present  tense,  and  describes  not 
the  act  of  the  Father  in  eternity, 
when  the  covenant  of  grace  was  formed, 
but  His  act  in  time.  His  actual  giving 
to  Christ,  those  whom  in  eternity  He 
promised  to  give  Him.  The  "  giving  '* 
by  the  Father,  here  spoken  of,  is  the 
same  thing  as  in  the  44th  verse, 
is  expressed  by  **  being  drawn  by  the 
Father,"  or  in  verse  45,  by  "being 
taught  of  God"  —  or  "hearing  and 
learning  of  the  Father."  It  is  thus  de- 
scriptive of  that  Divine  influence  which 
the  Father  exerts  through  the  Spirit,  by 
which  men  are  convinced  of  sin,  and 
persuaded,  and  enabled  to  embrace  tho 
offers  of  the  gospel,  and  find  Christ  as 
their  Savior.  The  father  gives  men  to 
Christ  when,  through  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  He  carries  home  the  truth  to 
their  hearts,  shows  them  their  true  con- 
dition, oonvincas  \)DL«m  ol  vw^n^  q\»«v^ 
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their  eyes  to  see  their  danger,  hQ(1  en- 
hgbtens  their  minds  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  as  their  Savior.  The  Father 
gives  men  to  Ohrist  when,  by  Hit  Holy 
Spirit,  He  calls  them  with  the  effeotnal 
calling  of  His  grace;  so  that  hearing  and 
learning  of  the  Father  they  obey  a&d 
come  forth  to  Christ  and  life. 

All  whom  the  Father  thns  gives  to 
Christ  shall  sarely  come  to  Him.  For 
not  only  is  the  word  of  God  pledged. 
His  almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom 
are  eqaally  pledged;  so  that  there  shall 
be,  there  can  be  no  failure.  All  that  the 
Father  has  promised  the  Son  to  do.  He 
will  do:  all  that  the  Son  undertakes.  He 
will  accomplish.  All,  every  one  thns 
called  of  Gk>d,  thus  given  to  Christ  by 
the  Father,  shall  come  to  Him. 

If  it  be  asked:  who  are  they  whom 
the  Father  thus  gives  to  Christ  in 
the  gradual  accomplishment  of  His 
purpose  of  redemption,  the  answer 
is  found  in  the  question  itself,  and  it 
is  the  same  that  is  given  in  verse  39, 
viz.,  all  who  were  included  in  God's 
^ternalpurpose— all  whom  the  Father, 
in  eternity,  in  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  promised  to  give  to  Christ,  and 
who  are  thus  spoken  of  as  having  been 
then  given  to  Him— all  whose  salvation 
it  was  the  '*will  of  the  Father,"  that 
Christ  should  leave  heaven  and  come  to 
«arth  to  accomplish.  This  "  will  of  the 
Father,"  Jesus  says,  shall  surely  be  ful- 
filled. ''All  those  whom  He  gave  me,and 
whose  names  were  written  and  are  writ- 
ten in  the  LamVs  book  of  life.  He  will 
give  to  me  iu  the  application  to  them  of 
the  redemption  wrought  out  by  me;  so 
that  they  nil  shall  come  to  me;  I  will 
loHe  none  of  them.  Every  one  shall 
come,  and  I  will  raise  them  up  at  the 
last  day." 

This  is  one  side  of  the  great  truth  here 
enunciated  by  Jesus — the  side  as  beheld 
from  the  Divine  stand-point.  In  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse,  our  Lord  gives 
us  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the 
ftaiue  truth — the  side  as  beheld  from  the 
human  stand-point.  '*  Him  that  cometh 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

Thus  we  see  that  this  37th  verse  is 
the  exact  counterpart  in  its  two  clauses 


of  versee  39-40,  God's  eternal  pnrpoM 
shall  be  accomplished  in  the  etwnalnl- 
vation  of  all  those  whom  He  gsvs  to 
Christ     All  who,  hearing  the  goipel 
message  believe  in  Christ,  shall  be  isvtd. 
And  here  we  have  the  answer  to  tht 
question :  *'  How  shall  I  know— how  shall 
any  one  know,  whether  he  is  inelndad 
among  those  given  to  Christ  in  etemitj 
and  for  whose   salvation  He  eama  to 
earth,  assumed  the  human  form  ind 
obeyed  and  died  ?    How  shall  any  om 
know  whether  he  is  one  of  those  whom 
the  Father  gives  to  Christ  f*  These  qnei- 
tions,  and  others  like  them,  are  aiksd 
by  many,  as  though  according  to  this 
teaching  they  were  exeosed  from  thi 
obligation  of  seeking  their  salvation  \gj 
obeying  the  gospel  call.    Th^  argiM 
that  if  God   has    determined  to  savt 
them,  He  will  save  them,  whether  they 
believe  or  not,  and  that  henoe  there  it 
no  need,  nor  inducement  for  effort  oa 
their  part.    This  reasoning  is  entirelj, 
grossly  erroneous.    God  has  not  given 
His    secret  will  and    purpose  as  ths 
rule  of  our  conduct.    He  has  a  secret 
will—a  plan  perfect,  gloriously  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  and  perfectly  consistent 
with  His  own  nature  and  with  our  nat- 
ure, according  to  which  He  works  in 
the  matter  of  human  salvation:  and  aU 
His  plan  and  purpose  He  will  surely  ■•- 
complish.    He  would  not  be  God,  nor 
worthy  of  our  trust  and  oonfldenoo  if 
this  were  not  so.    But  this  plan,tliif 
secret  purpose.  He  reveals  not  to  as  si 
our  rule.    We  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it.    Only  as  we  as  individntli 
may  solve  it,  by  the  use  of  the  mean* 
of  salvation  which  He  places  in  oar 
hands,  can  we  ever  arrive  at  any  knovl- 
edge  of  what  that  will  is  in  referenee  to 
each  of  us.  And  just  here  is  the  ansver 
to  the  question  asked  above:  *' How  shall 
any  one  know  whether  he  isoneofthoN 
whom  the  Father  gave  to  Christ  in  eter- 
nity, and  gives  to  him  in  time?"   Tliat 
answer  Jesus  Himself  gives  as  in  the 
words,    *'him   that  cometh,  I  will  ia 
no  wise  cast  out."    By  accepting  the 
offer  of  salvation  made  by  GK>d  in  Chri«t  • 
Jesus,  any  one  Solves  this  question.  By 
simply  coming  to  Christ  he  seeores  hi< 
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liing  life,  and  thus  establishes 
et  that  he  is  one  of  those  whom 
ther  gave  to  Ghrist,  and  for  whom 
died,  whom  in  time  the  Father 
/o  Ohrist  in  the  effectual  calling 
grace. 

re  is  the  very  strongest  encour- 
at  in  these  words  of  Jesus  for  any 
»r  eyery  one  to  come;  for  they  are 
irly  full  and  broad.  In  the  first 
he  says:  '*A11  that  the  Father 
me,  shall  come  to  me,"  and  in  the 
I  he  says,  **and  him  that  cometh 
in  no  wise  cast  out."  There  is  a 
)of  number  in  these  clauses — a 
B  from  the  general  to  the  partiou- 
■om  the  class  to  the  individual;  as 
1  He  would  speak  to  each  indi- 
by  himself,  giving  to  every  one 
snrance;  each  one  that  cometh, 
one  that  cometh  I  will  receive. 
4  no  one  need  fear  that  he  is  not 
led — ^that  in  inviting  the  many, 
individual  might  be  overlooked. 
»e8  not  say,  all  that  come  shall 
sived;  but  *<  him  that  cometh"— 
\j  himself  shall  be  received. 

there  is  also  a  meaning  and  a 
Ji  the  expression  *' cometh,"  that 
perceived  in  our  English  transla- 
In  the  Greek,  the  words  trans- 
"  shall  come,"  in  the  first  clause, 
eometh,"  in  the  second  clause, 
i  the  same,  but  entirely  different 
,  having  a  difference  of  meaning, 
hM  not,  and  cannot  well  be  ex- 
d  in  the  English.  The  first  word 
MasaoompMed  action:  "All  that 
kihergiveth  me5^^oom«" — shaU 
x>me,  shall  come  so  as  to  obtain 
t  for  which  they  come.  The  second 
is  in  the  present  tense  and  expres- 
B  act  of  coming,  without  reference 
x>mpletion,  or  rather  in  its  incom- 
eas,  as  an  act  begun  but  not  fin- 
•«Him  that  cometh,"  him  that 
ling,  that  has  begun  to  come,  that 
the  act  of  coming,  without  refer- 
x>  how  far  he  has  come,  or  how 
.6  has  been  coming.  Jesus  thus 
ents  himself  as  watching  for  the 
TSt  indications  of  returning — as 
to  receive  and  save,  not  only  those 
desrlgr   determined— who   have 


come  and  made  a  fall  surrender — but 
any  one  that  as  it  were  is  just  turning 
to  come,  who  is  in  the  very  act  of  be- 
ginning to  come.  To  every  one  He 
gives  the  assurance  couched  in  the  very 
strongest  language,  that  He  will  in  no 
wise  cast  him  out.  By  this  is  meant, 
more  than  merely  that  He  will  receive 
him.  It  implies  that  He  will  both  re- 
ceive and  keep  him.  Every  one  that 
cometh  to  Jesus  has  thus  the  pledge 
that  he  will  be  received  and  having 
been  received,  will  not  be  cast  out.  And 
this  pledge  is  given  without  conditions. 
No  mention  is  made  of  previous  condi- 
tions, nor  of  present  moral  state.  No  de- 
gree of  previous  guilt,  no  former  habits 
of  sin,  no  feebleness  in  attempting  to 
come.  Nothing  will  cause  Christ  to  re- 
ject any  one  who  in  simple  belief  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  message  comes  to 
Him  for  salvation.  The  only  condition 
is  his  coming.  He  must  come,  he  must 
believe  the  gospel  call,  and  believing  he 
must  come  to  Jesus— come  just  as  he  is, 
and  <*him  that  cometh  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 

Thus  Jesust  gives  not  only  every  as- 
surance the  sinner,  and  even  the  worst 
of  sinners,  should  ask,  that  He  will  re- 
ceive him,  and  having  received  him 
keep  him,  "not  cast  him  out;"  but  in 
so  doing  He  clearly  teaches  that  every 
one,  that  does  thus  come  to  Him,  be- 
longs to  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
Father  gave  to  Him  in  eternity,  and 
whom  in  time  He  gives  to  him  through 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  they  are  persuaded  and  enabled 
to  come  to  Christ. 

And  thus  we  have  the  practical  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "How  shall  any 
one  know  whether  he  is  one  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  left  heaven,  and  came  to 
earth?"  By  coming  to  Christ.  If  he 
comes,  he  has  Christ's  word  that  He 
will  receive  and  keep  him.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  come,  he  solves  the  question  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  far  at  least  as 
it  can  be  solved  during  the  present  life. 
For  as  long  as  any  one  neglects  to  come 
to  Christ,  he  has  no  CTidence  npon 
which  to  hope  that  he  is  one  of  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Christ, 
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they  might  worthily  become  universal 
rule8  of  ooQduct.  I  also  have  a  word  to 
say  to  those  who  for  an  example  in 
righteoas  living  look  no  higher  than  the 
Christians  they  see,  and  not  finding  de- 
serving examples,  refuse  to  look  up  to 
Christ.  Do  you  infer  that  a  college  is  a 
bad  place  because  one  boy  out  of  a  hun- 
dred goes  to  ruin  in  its  four  years  ?  Do 
you  reason  that  a  doctor  is  not  skilled 
because  he  loses  a  patient?  Do  yon 
infer  that  Raphael  is  not  a  great  painter 
because  your  copy  of  the  transfigura- 
tion of  the  Systine  Madonna  is  weak? 
Don't  look  at  Philip,  you  Nathanaels  of 
Plymouth  Church,  but  let  Philip  bring 
you  to  Jesus.  Christianity  is,  I  fre- 
quently think,  proved  true  in  with- 
standing the  defences  of  so  many  false 
apologists,  in  remaining  true  before  so 
many  semi- hypocrites,  in  holding  its 
course  steady  and  straight  before  so 
many  machinations  of  its  presumed 
and  presuming  friends.  No  human 
systeni  can  endure  what  Christianity 
has  endured  from  its  adherents  and 
survive.  One  church  seems  to  make 
Christianity  a  fetich,  and  the  cathedrals 
are  filled  with  benighted  creatures  pray- 
ing to  pictures  and  to  marbles.  One 
church  makes  it  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany for  keeping  out  of  hell  and  for 
getting  into  heaven.  One  church  makes 
it  exclusive,  admitting  to  its  fellowship 
only  those  who  will  lie  down  upon  its 
ecclesiastical  bedstead.  But  Christ  and 
Christ's  Christianity  rise  above  all  these 
interpretations.  As  the  mountain  re- 
mains calm  and  mighty,  while  about 
its  slopes  the  storms  break  and  melt, 
while  in  its  gorges  thunders  reverber- 
ate, and  the  lightnings  scar  its  cliflb,  so 
Mount  Zion  remains;  the  tempests  of 
heresy  do  not  rend  it;  the  thunders  of 
schism  and  division  do  not  shake  it. 
Christ  is  true;  Christ  is  worthy;  Christ 
alone  deserves  our  following. 

IIL  Personal  experience  of  Christ  is 
the  best  test  of  Christ,  because  this 
personal  experience  proves  that  Christ 
satisfies  needs  which  are  real,  and  yet 
unfelt.  Nathanael  feels  no  special  need 
of  the  Messiah,  yet  he  has  a  need,  a 
need  which  the  presence  of  the  Messiah 


brought  into  oonsciouaness.  Evsry 
man  has  real  needs  lying  down  deep  in 
the  depths  of  the  ooean  of  his  hetrt 
which  he  has  seldom  or  never  felt 
Some  great  emotion,  some  startling 
experience,  is  the  disoharge  of  the 
cannon  which  brings  these  needs  to 
the  sorfiEMM  of  oonsoioQsness.  The  hes* 
then  has  a  need  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he 
seldom  feels  this  need.  We  do  not 
carry  the  gospel  to  him  beoanse  he  osUi 
for  it.  The  Man  of  Maoedonia^  whom 
Paul  saw  and  heard  in  his  midnight 
vision  at  Troas,  seeing  the  oonsciou 
need  of  Europe  calling  for  Christianity. 
Europe  had  no  desire  for  the  gospel 
When  Paul  came  to  Philippi,  did  he 
find  the  people  gathered  on  the  beseh 
awaiting  his  landing?  He  found  only 
Lydia  and  a  bewitched  girl  a&d  a  few 
other  women  ready  to  welcome  him. 
Needs  which  are  real,  and  yet  onfelti  the 
personal  experience  with  Christ  makst 
known  and  satisfies.  I  ask  one  of  yon 
to-day:  "  Why,  my  dear  sur,  are  you  not 
a  Christian  ?  "  Tour  answer  is:  '*  I  feel 
no  need  of  being  a  Christian."  Your 
answer  is  sincere;  you  do  feel  no  need; 
your  life  is  happy  and  prosperous;  yoa 
are  unconscious  of  any  need;  you  sit 
here  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  wonder 
at  what  the  preacher  is  trying  to  say,  so 
foreign  is  his  thought  to  your  expe- 
rience. To-day  listen  to  me,  for  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  yon  have  needs,  though 
you  know  them  not.  Tou  have  need  of 
a  God;  you  are  worthy  of  better  thingi 
than  being  a  father,  a  mother,  a  wife,  a 
husband,  a  son,  a  daughter.  Tou  an 
something  more  and  higher  than  a  law- 
yer, a  manufacturer,  a  merohantk  a 
banker,  a  doctor.  Ton  are  a  man; 
you  are  a  child  of  Gk>d;  yon  are  made 
like  God;  you  need  God;  you  need 
God  as  a  little  baby  needs  her  mother, 
though  it  be  so  little  that  it  can  feel 
no  need  of  a  mother.  But  this  Qod 
you  have  wronged  ;  you  know  yoa 
have  wronged  him;  you  feel  your  wrong 
keenly  enough;  you  are  not  quite  will- 
ing to  confess  your  wrong;  you  know 
you  ought  to,  but  you  hesitate  sod 
delay.  Tou  therefore  need  a  Savior  to 
reconcile  you  to  Gk>d;  you  need  a  friend 
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to  take  yon  by  the  hand  and  to  lead 
yon  back  to  yonr  Father's  house,  and 
able  to  plead  forgiyeness  for  yon.  Tou 
need  all  this;  felt  or  nnfelt,  it  is  the 
want  of  your  life.  The  reason  that 
many  of  ns  do  not  feel  these  real 
needs  is  that  the  personal  experience 
of  Ghrist  adds  a  new  principle  and  a 
new  element  to  life.  The  man  Ghris- 
tian  and  the  man  not  Christian  are  two 
different  men.  Experiencing  religion 
is  giTing  a  new  sense;  it  is  a  change 
quite  as  great  as  cutting  the  cataract  of 
the  eyes  of  one  bom  blind;  it  is  the  in- 
ception of  a  new  life,  the  motiye  power 
of  new  and  greater  hopes,  the  nplifting 
and  higher  ideals,  the  blessedness  of 
heavenly  yisions  and  diyine  aspirations. 
The  Christian  man  is  a  new  creature. 
It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  old  things 
hare  passed  away,  and  that  all  things 
haTe  become  new.  The  stone  is  a  stone, 
and  always  a  stone;  a  plant,  a  plant, 
and  always  a  plant;  a  brute,  a  brute, 
and  always  a  brute;  a  human  man,  a 
man  hnman,  and  always  a  man  human 
till  God's  finger  touches  him.  The 
atone  neyer  passes  oyer  into  a  plant, 
nor  the  plant  into  a  brute,  nor  the  brute 
into  a  man.  A  man  neyer  passes  oyer 
into  a  Christian  till  touched  and  moyed 
and  swayed  by  diyine  impulses.  The 
natural  man  thus  becomes  a  spiritual 
man,  the  mortal  immortal,  the  human 
diyine,  the  lost  (the)  saved,  the  dead 
(the)  hying.  No  wonder,  therefore,  the 
human  hss  so  little  desire  for  the 
diyine,  the  lost  to  be  sayed,  the  dead  to 
be  aliye.  "But  the  natural  man  re- 
oefyeCh  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
Ood;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The 
■tone  has  no  desire  to  became  a  plant 
The  plant  cannot  appreciate  the  animal; 
the  animal  has  no  conception  of  man's 
natnre.  The  man  living  in  snd  for  and 
by  himself  is  likewise  equally  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  life  in  and  for  and 
by  God;  it  is,  and  it  is  only,  a  personal 
experience  of  Christ  which  tests  and 
proves  Christ  to  be  our  Savior.  It  is 
thus  that  needs,  real  needs,  needs  so 
real  as  to  be  hidden,  needs  of  which  you 


are  perhaps  unconscious  because  you 
have  always  been  in  a  sense  conscious 
of  them,  become  felt  and  are  filled. 

But  I  must  stop  in  the  progress  of  my 
thinking;  yet  you  are  to  take  my 
thought,  if  it  be  true,  and  apply  it. 
This  is  called  a  practical  age;  it  is 
weary  of  theories;  it  wants  facts;  it 
wants  truths  which  are  living  and  which 
can  be  lived.  I  propound  no  theory;  I 
lay  my  statement  close  down  to  the 
chalk  line  of  experience.  I  ask  you, 
the  Nathanaels  who  are  here  to-day,  to 
come  and  to  see  Jesus.  A  Philip 
is  here  who  tells  you  that  Jesus  has 
helped  him  to  resist  temptations, 
temptations  which  he  was  not  able  to 
resist  before  he  found  this  new  friend. 
The  words  of  this  Philip  you  would 
accept  in  any  court  of  justice.  What 
right  have  you  to  doubt  his  words  in 
this  instance?  Is  not  this  the  Christ? 
Here  also  is  a  Philip  who  says  that  his 
heavy  burden  of  sin  is  lifted;  he  is 
credible  in  all  matters  of  daily  testi- 
mony; shall  we  not  believe  him  when 
he  tells  us  of  spiritual  things  ?  Is  not 
this  burden-lifter  the  Christ?  Here  is 
a  Philip  who  says  that  to  him  death  is 
robbed  of  its  sting;  his  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.  Is  not  this,  then,  the 
Christ?  We  believe  the  testimonies  of 
our  friends.  We  risk  our  fortunes  at 
their  adrice;  we  put  our  lives  daily  into 
their  keeping;  shall  we  not  believe 
them  when  they  tell  us  of  Gk>d  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
conversion,  and  of  grace?  Are  we  not 
willing  to  come  and  to  see  Jesus  for 
ourselves?  Are  we  not  willing  to  test 
and  to  see  if  the  Lord  be  good  ?  Does 
not  every  reason  urge  us  to  come  and 
to  see?  Will  you  not?  Do  not  stay 
arguing;  do  not  stay  looking  at  the  im- 
perfections of  Christians;  do  not  stay 
saying  I  have  no  need.  Come,  come, 
come;  see,  see,  see;  it  is  the  Christ. 


•  < 


Prayfr.— Bun yan  says  that  "it  will 
make  a  man  cease  from  sin;  or  else,  if 
he  continue  in  sin,  it  will  make  him 
cease  from  prayer."  Prayer  and  sin  can- 
not live  together  and  be  active  in  the 
same  heart. 
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AK    EVAKaSUOAL   VHWOF   TEI 

OLD  TI8TAICSKT  8CBIPTI7BE3. 
Bt  Rst.  Joseph  RABiM6wncE,  Lb^dxb 

OF  THK   JbWIBH-CbBIBTIAM   MoTXMKMT 
IM  SOUTHKBM  RU88IA. 

TnaaUtod  by  Prof.  0«o.  H.  Schodde,  Colom- 

boi,  Ohio. 
[Vo  miflsion  enttrpriae  among  the  lost  ibaep 
of  Che  hoaM  of  larmel  has  for  numj  decades  at- 
tracted anything  like  the  attention  which  the 
remarkable  Jewisb-Chrietian  morement,  nnder 
the  leaderehip  of  Joeeph  Babindwitos,  a  law- 
yer  in  Klachneff,  in  Beeearabia,  hae  elioitedL 
And  this  le  no  more  than  the  pecoliar  droom- 
stances  of  the  case  deeenre.    Unlike  any  other 
moTement  among  the  Jews  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  this  is  an  eflbrt  to  win  back  the 
people  <rf  Israel,  not  through  the  mission  agita- 
tion of  Christian  societies,  but  throogh  a  more- 
ment  originating  and  dcTeloping  ftom  within  the 
Jews  themselTCs, without  any  C!hrlstian  influence 
from  without.    Owing  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Russian  goremment,  Babindwitei, 
about  Ave  years  ago,  went  to  Palestine  to  pre- 
pare there  a  place  in  which  to  eettle  his  people 
about  to  emigrate  to  the  holy  land.    There  his 
eyes  were  opened  throogh  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament;  ha  learned  to  see  in  Ohrlst  "  his 
brother,**  the  Messiah  of  the  world.    He  re- 
turned to  preach  this  truth  to  his  people,  and 
from  crude  and  incomplete  beginnings  he  has 
grown  into  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  doctrine.    He  was  baptised 
in  Berlin,  a  little  orer  a  year  ago.  by  Professor 
Mead,  formerly  of  the  Andorer  Seminary.    The 
Kischneff  moTement  is  growing  internally  and 
externally,   and   deeerres   the   attention   and 
prayers  of  Christian  people.      Babindwitcs's 
sermons  are  preached  in  the  Russian-Jewish 
Jargon,  and  only  a  rery  few  have  been  published. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  none  have,  up  to 
date,  appeared  in  an  Bnglisb  translation.    The 
sermon  finds  its  importance  not  merely  in  this, 
that  it  shows  the  degree  of  Christian  knowledge 
which  the  Kischneff  congregation   of  Jewish 
Christians  have  attained,  but  presents  also  a 
biblical  and  evangelical  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation  — TVaiw.] 
Bostd  on   Nambers    xxxv:  9-34 ;   and 
Biatt.  v:  1-2. 
Deab   Bbethben — I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  my  fellow  Jews  assembled 
in  this  house,  over  which  the  name  of 
onr  brother,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah, 
is  inscribed.     My  heart  prophesies  to 
me  that  the  hour  of  your  salvation  is 
near  at  hand.      My  soul  rejoices  that 
you  also  are  beginning  to  think  about 
your  earthly  and  spiritual  condition, 
and  to  see  this  condition  is  not  the  best, 
and  that  this  house  is  gradually  bein^ 


oontidered  by  you  as  a  dky  of  rafoge  to 
which  all  those  in  Israel,  who  feel  ihit 
they  have  sinned  against  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  can  flee  and  there  find 
pardon.     Truly  we  all    must  oonfeH 
that  we  are  sinners.     Onr  fathers  have 
sinned  in  ignoranoe,  and  we  are  sl^ 
ping  in  their  footsteps,  and  are  ding- 
ing to  their  heels,  and  are  walking  in 
the  path  that  leads  to  destmotion.    We 
all,  like  sheep,  haTe  gone  astray;  our 
shepherds,  the  Babbins,   haye  led  u 
astray;  we  have  not  tnmed  to  the  good 
shepherd— in  this   onr   gnilt  oentni, 
and  to  this,  as  the  fonntain-head,  mait 
all    our    misfortunes    be    attributed. 
Gome,  then,  my  brethren,  we  will  sriie 
and  labor  for  the  honor  of  Israel,  for 
her    glory,  which    has    passed    into 
strange  hands;  for  we   are  indeed  » 
people   whose   origins   go   back  into 
hoary  antiquity,  the  people  of  bhotoe, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
faithful      To    ns   has   been   hsnded 
down  the  faith  in  the  one  God;  to  ui 
the  law  and  the  promises  have  been 
giyen ;  to  us  has  been  granted  the  bless- 
ing of  the  eyerlasting  continnsnoe  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Dayid;  out 
of  our  midst  the  Messiah  has  gone  forth 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  who  has  en- 
lightened the  whole  world.     All  thii 
has  come  forth  from  our  midst,  but  we 
ourselyes   haye   reaped    none   of   the 
blessing;  the  people  around  about  us 
have  enjoyed  these;  they  haye  taken 
the  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  into 
their  possession;  in  them  the  promises 
have  found  their  fulfilment;  they  have 
learned  to  understand   the  deep  and 
pure  meaning  of  our  Thorah  [Law],  for 
over  them  has  arisen  the  light  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  the  end  of  the  lav. 
And  how  do  matters  stand  with  us? 
We  have  not  the  faith;  the  promises 
haye  not  been  fulfilled  in  us;  the  king- 
dom of  God  has  been  taken  from  ns; 
we  haye  become  strangers  to  the  Mes- 
siah; the  deep  meaning  of  the  Thorab 
has  been  hidden  from  us. 

And  why?  Why  haye  we  suffered  all 
this  ?  Why  are  we,  the  eternal  people, 
bated  at  all  times  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
persecuted  and  defiled  during  all  these 
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And  the  spirit  of  oiyilization 
ioh  changes  and  rejavenates  all 
has,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  friends 
tnal  progress,  proved  to  be  nn- 
renew  onr  honor  and  to  remoye 
I  the  disgrace  attached  to  the 
name.  And  what  is  the  cause 
^  That  is  a  world-question,  to 
i&ioh  Jewish  and  Ghristian  his- 
have  labored  hard,  but  in  spite 
*e8earch  and  study  have  been 
reach  no  conclusion.  The  Jews 
kooommodate  themselyes  to  the 
f  culture  and  progress,  and  even 

to  walk  at  the  head,  and  yet  the 
Jew  "  continues  to  be  an  oppro- 
and  a  disgrace.  With  rational 
ihia  terrible  question  cannot  be 
But  what  human  blindness 
see,  that  is  clear  to  the  Spirit  of 
id  that  is  made  dear  to  us  by  His 
f  life,  contained  in  the  Holy 
res,  and  still  preached  among  us, 
vhich  nothing  is  hidden,  but  all 
ire  plain  and  uncovered.  I  be- 
at you  can  easily  find  the  solu- 

the  enigma,  if  you  will,  with 
fes,  consider  the  deeper  signif- 
of  the  lesson  read  to-day  con- 

the  cities  of  refuge.  I  have 
ily  had  the  honor  of  being  able 
ess  and  to  show  to  you  that 
s  the  end  of  the  law.  as  Philip 

Nathanael,  John  1:  45:  '*We 
und  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
cl  the  prophets  did  write;  Jesus 
treth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  The 
lich  Israel  received  from  Mount 
iras  only  the  vestibule  of  the 
on  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
immandments,  ordinances,  and 
ions  were  the  different  means 
1  which  Israel  and  the  whole 
ras  to  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
IS  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore 
\  a  right  to  say  that  the  Law.  as 
and  in  its  parts,  was  a  prophetic 
>ical  picture  of  the  Messiah  in 
>Ie  world- embracing  magnitude, 
e  Framer  of  the  Universe,  has 
B,  who  are  the  building,  even 
he  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  a 
tory  picture  of  His  son  who  has 


been  set  over  this  house,  namely,  that 
of  His  Anointed  (Heb.  3:  4-6).  But 
just  as  the  plans  even  of  the  grandest 
imperial  castle  lose  their  value  after  the 
building  has  once  been  erected — the 
owner  of  the  building  keeps  these  plans 
only  as  a  dear  memento  of  the  erection 
of  the  structure,  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  architect  who  has  thought  out  such 
a  magnificent  structure,  and  has  com- 
pleted it  exactly  after  these  plans — 
thus,  too,  the  Mosaic  Thorah,  which 
we  possess,  has  performed  its  mission 
with  all  its  ceremonial  commands;  and 
now,  since  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  promised  House  of  God,  the 
Messiah,  has  been  erected  and  com- 
pleted, the  Law,  with  its  demands  and 
promises,  must  step  back  and  give 
way  to  the  righteousness  through  <aith 
in  the  Messiah  who  has  appeared;  and 
it  continues  only  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God 
in  Christ,  namely,  that  He  has  carried 
into  execution  the  eternal  council  which 
He  had  formed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
(Eph.  3: 11),  and  that  He  has  made  it 
possible  for  mankind  to  see  the  love  of 
the  Messiah,  which  passes  all  under- 
derstanding,  and  to  draw  from  His 
abundance  grace  and  gprace. 

Alas!  how  sorry  I  am  for  our  Tal- 
mudic  brethren,  the  enemies  of  the 
Messiah,  that  they  regard  the  Thorah 
and  the  other  holy  writings,  which  were 
not  even  given  atone  time,  but  through 
the  process  of  centuries,  as  something 
immovably  fixed,  and  not  rather  as  a 
divine  structure,  which  was  erected 
gradually  and  step  by  step,  and  con- 
sists of  many  portions,  just  as  a  real 
and  massive  building  consists  of  the 
first  and  other  stories,  of  windows  and 
doors,  of  pillars,  wings,  etc.  How 
foolish  would  he  be,  who  in  looking  at 
the  plans  of  a  building  with  all  the  ex- 
planatory marks  and  figures,  would 
think  that  this  drawing  had  in  this 
shape  fallen  from  heaven,  or  that  it 
is  some  plaything  for  children.  In- 
deed, my  beloved  fellow  Jews,  the 
Thorah  and  the  other  holy  writings, 
according  to  the  essential  character  asid. 
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contents,  present  a  wonderfnl  pioinre 
of  the  masterpiece  of  Grod's  wisdom  in 
Christ,  which  wisdom  in  many  ways 
attains  its  object.  Through  the  con- 
templation of  this  pictnce  we  learn  of 
the  love  of  God,  onr  Savior,  and  His 
grace  for  mankind.  In  this  picture 
nothing  must  be  changed  by  adding  to 
or  taking  away,  for  all  the  features  are 
distinctly  drawn,  numbered,  and  con- 
sidered, and  every  hand  that  tries  to 
change  them  deserves  to  be  hewn  off,  for 
it  darkens  and  defames  the  glory  and 
majesty  which  rests  upon  this  picture 
from  the  all-wise  Maker  of  the  world. 
All  the  figures  and  forms  which  we 
there  find  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  God 
are  instructions  and  teachings  for  us 
concerning  the  historic  growth  of  God, 
our  King,  in  His  glory;  concerning  His 
will  and  His  purposes  with  the  whole 
world,  and  especially  with  men. 

The  merciful  God  in  training  and 
elevating  His  creatures,  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  ways  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  our  day,  who,  in  their  instruc- 
tions in  school,  adopt  various  kinds  of 
pictures  as  a  means  of  teaching.  Moses, 
too,  was  educated  in  this  manner  for  his 
holy  calling.  Before  God  revealed 
Himself  to  him  on  Horeb,  before  he 
was  allowed  to  see  the  Lord  face  to 
face.  He  appeared  to  him  in  the  thorn 
bush,  which  burned  with  fire,  but 
was  not  consumed.  The  Holy  Lord 
—blessed  be  He— made  known  to  him, 
the  child  of  death,  in  this  manner  His 
purpose  of  removing  the  darkness  from 
his  people,  and  of  exalting  the  humble. 
When  Moses,  enchanted  by  this  signifi- 
cant vision,  said  that  he  would  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  bush  to  examine 
this  wonderful  sign,  the  Lord  called 
him  twice  by  name,  thereby  indicating 
that  if  his  inner  nature  were  like  his 
outward  appearance,  and  the  inner 
man  would  correspond  to  the  outer, 
the  essence  to  the  appearance,  that 
then  he  could  approach  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord.  He  answered : '  *  Here 
am  I;"  and  the  Lord  said:  "Draw  not 
nigh  hither;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standeth  is  holy  ground;"  from  which 


we  are  to  learn  that  it  is  impo«ible  for 
man  to  approach  God,  or  to  enter  into 
communion  with  Him,  before  he  his 
first  removed  the  soiled  shoes  of  hii 
self-love  and  natural  desires,  whidi, 
Satan-like,  stand  in  his  way  to  eternal 
life,  and  that  only  when  the  body  sad 
soul  of  man  has  been  deansed,  kii 
eyes  are  opened  to  see  and  to  knov 
that  the  Lord  is  near  to  all  who  esU 
upon  Him,  that  the  plaoe  npon  whi^ 
He  stands  is  holy  gronnd. 

But  how  foolish  are  the  Talmudiiii 
who  think,  through  their  thirteen  rales 
of  interpretation,  through  oertain  k)gi- 
cal  prooesses,  through  parallelising, 
etc.,  to  enlarge  or  restrioi  tlie  picture  of 
the  Thorah  beyond  its  immediate  im- 
pression. They  are  like  that  ignorsat 
man,  who  saw  in  a  ooUection  of  pic- 
tures the  famous  portrait  of  a  ladybv 
the  Boman  painter  Baphael,  and 
thought  he  could  improve  it  by  making 
the  apple  of  the  eye  a  little  blacker 
with  ink,  but  he  only  spoiled  the 
splendid  picture.  In  this  manner  they, 
too,  spoil  the  beautiful  picture  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  rolled  open 
before  our  eyes.  They  spoil  it,  for  ex- 
ample, by  changing  the  reading  of  the 
texts.  Blindness  and  stubbornness 
prevent  them  to  understand  such  words 
as  those  of  Isaiah,  iv:  13,  in  the  soise 
in  which  the  Lord  explains  it  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  vi:45. 
In  order  that  the  disciples  of  the  Lord 
might  at  all  times  be  delivered  from 
such  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  as  such  Babbinioal  inter- 
pretation is,  the  Lord  Himself,  befbre 
His  death  and  after  'B^B  resurrection, 
felt  constrained  to  open  the  hearts  of 
His  disciples  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv:  45). 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  piotore 
which  the  Thorah  gives  us  in  the  lews 
concerning  the  cities  of  refuge.  Into 
these  cities  of  refuge  he  oould  flee  who 
unintentionally  had  slain  another,  and 
the  murderer  who  had  fled  there  should 
not  die,  unless  he  had  first  been  placed 
on  trial  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
congregation.  If  he  had  out  of  hate 
slain  another,  or  had  intentionally  in- 
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bim  80  that  he  died,  the  mar- 
?a8  to  die,  and  the  blood-avenger 
day  him  wherever  found.  Bat  if 
d  withoat  intent  and  withoat 
lain  another,  withoat  being  his 

or  seeking  his  harm,  then  the 
gation  was  to  deliver  him  out  of 
nds  of  the  blood-avenger,  and 

him  to  dwell    in    the  city  of 

into  which  he  had  fled.  He 
amain  there  until  the  high-priest 
I  office  had  died;  and  after  the 
of  the  high-priest,  he  who  had 
nother  without  malice  should  be 
I  to  return  to  his  possessions; 
»  intentional  murderer  should  be 
for  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 

land  with   guilt,  and   can   be 

for  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
rer. 

picture  of  the  cities  of  refuge  is 
nggestive.  Our  fathers,  stiff- 
l  and  uncircumcised  in  hearts 
ire,  have   covered   the    land  in 

they  dwelt  with  guilt,  by  shed- 
h«  blood  of  so  many  prophets 
MMtles  (Luke,  ix:  49-51),  and  at 
aothe  pure  and  innocent  blood 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
i«n  we  consider  the  situation  of 

in  the  light  of  the  cities  of 
,  of  which  we  have  just  heard, 
le  blood-guilt  is  on  our  side,  and 
ht  of  vengeance  for  this  blood  is 
part  of  the  Christians,  the  disci- 
'  Jesus,  whom  He  has  declared  to 
B  brethren  and  sisters  (Luke  ix: 
id  the  European  congregation  has 
ht  to  regard  themselves  as  the  or- 
tton  entitled  to  settle  the  matter 
!&  the  blood-guilty  and  the  blood- 
ir.  If  we  remain  stubborn,  like 
ithers,  and  out  of  hatred  and 
r  deny  to  Christ  the  Messiahship, 
'  our  words  and  thoughts  approve 
strengthen  the  evil  deeds  of  our 
on,  we  take  our  stand  on  the  side 
mnrderers  of  the  Just  One,  who 
nned  without  cause  Him  in 
month  no  guile  had  been  found; 
I  see  this  from  the  stand-point 
lesson  for  the  present  Sabbath — 

no  better  than  murderers,  and 
K>d-avenger8  have  the  right  to 


slay  ns,  for  what  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Lord  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  must  be  considered  as 
murder  (Matt,  xv:  21,  29);  they  have  a 
right  to  feel  angry  at  us,  and  to  up- 
braid us  as  foolish  and  senseless.  Bat 
if  we  now,  since  the  Messiah  has  ap- 
peared and  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
has  since  been  brought  to  ligbt,  namely, 
that  He  and  none  other  is  the  Anointed 
of  the  Lord,  if  we  now  with  our  mouths 
confess,  and  with  our  hearts  believe, 
that  He  is  the  High  Priest,  whom  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  His  death  is  the 
death  of  the  High  Priest,  then  our  for- 
tunes will  take  a  turn  for  the  better. 
The  praying  words  of  the  Lord  on  the 
cross,  **  Father,  forgive  them ;  they 
know  not  what  they  do,'*  will  have  been 
spoken  for  our  welfare,  and  we  will  be* 
long  to  the  class  of  those  whom  the 
Law  here  places  over  against  the  inten- 
tional murderer  as  men  who  have  in 
ignorance  slain  another.  Then  the  Eu- 
ropean congregation  must  protect  us 
against  blood-vengeance,  and  we  will 
be  allowed  to  return  to  our  possessions, 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  through  the 
merits  of  our  High  Priest,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  exalted  above  all 
His  brethren,  and  who  has  given  His 
soul  also  for  us,  in  order  to  deliver  us 
also  from  sin,  and  to  cleanse  us  to  be- 
come the  people  of  His  possession,  girt 
with  good  works  (Tit.  ii:  24). 

O,  my  friends  and  brethren,  take  to 
heart  what  you  have  heard,  awaken 
from  your  terrible  and  deep  sleep, 
wash  your  hands  clean  of  the  blood  of 
the  Innocent  One,  which  our  ancestors 
have  shed.  Think  of  the  deep  suffer- 
ings which  our  Lord  has  suffered  for 
your  sakes.  Moses,  the  mediator  of 
the  old  covenant,  could  boast  that  he 
had  taken  not  even  an  ass  as  pay 
from  the  people  (Num.  zvi:  15);  the 
Lord  Jesus  not  only  has  not  taken  any 
pay  for  His  mediatorial  work,  but  has 
even  given  His  blood  and  His  life  in 
order  to  deliver  us  from  our  sins;  and 
He  is  ever  ready  to  take  us  under  His 
wings,  if  we  only  turn  to  Him  in  truth 
and  with  heaita  luW  ol  toXVXi  vdl\  v^x% 
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love.  Then  and  only  then  will  we  And 
eternal  help  from  God  the  Father,  and 
Sod,  the  Lord  Jesni  Christ. 


TBS  LSSSOK  or  CHBZST'S  DSLA7. 
Bt  Jbmb  B.  Thomas,  D.  D.  [Baptiit], 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 

Ih  abodfi  iwo  days  mOU  in  ih€  «ame  plac$ 

\ehen  he  wu, — John  xi:  6. 

Ths  Soriptares  are  a  key  of  knowl- 
edge. So  Christ  said.  They  open  to  as 
trnth  as  a  key  opens  a  house.  The  Bihle 
teaches  some  facts  of  soienoe,  saoh  as 
the  sarriTal  of  the  fittest  This  is  tanght 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  The  fallacy 
of  spontaneous  generation  is  shown  by 
the  story  of  the  tares.  God*s  word  also 
opens  a  door  into  the  human  heart  The 
eeed  is  the  truth.  The  heart  obstructs, 
oftentimes,  just  as  the  soil  hinders  the 
growth  of  plant  or  tree  or  hanrest  The 
teachings  of  our  Lord  have  a  wide  scope. 
We  can  look  along  the  line  of  them  and 
follow  out  the  hints  and  find  them  con- 
firmed in  daily  experience. 

Christ*s  life,  as  well  as  His  words, 
teaches  us.  His  silence  and  His  delays 
iire  suggestive.  It  was  a  sorrow  and  a 
surprise  to  the  sisters  that  Jesus  came 
not  at  their  call.  *'  If  thou  hadst  been 
here  my  brother  had  not  died."  There 
is  something  of  reproof  and  impatience 
in  the  utterance.  How  could  the  delay 
be  explained  when  he  whom  Jesus  loved 
was  sick  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
ciples were  surprised  that  he  should  go 
at  all  and  risk  His  life  when  the  Jews 
threatened  violence.  *  *  There  are  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,"  that  is,  we  have  time 
enough,  but  it  is  limited  and  we  must 
adjust  our  work  to  our  limitations. 
Martha  was  restless,  active  and  impetu- 
ous; doing  what  she  did  at  once;  speak- 
ing first  and  reflecting  afterwards.  For 
her  this  delay  was  a  lesson.  For  the 
disciples  it  was  also  a  lesson.  Bemem- 
ber  this  was  a  crowning  miracle.  It 
would  hasten  the  crisis  near  at  hand. 
The  Jews  would  gladly  kill  Lazarus  as 
Mrell  as  Jesus.  The  resurrection  of  this 
man  from  the  dead  was  an  unanswer- 
able proof  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  He 
waked  Jairus*  daughter  from  death  al- 
most immediately  and  the  young  man 


at  Kain  the  same  day  of  his  daath,  prob- 
ably. But  if  the  raising  of  Laanu  be 
delayed  three  days,  the  limit  of  the  time 
would  be  past  during  which  period  the 
Jews  believed  that  the  soul  hovwed 
about  the  body.  If  the  dissolutios  of 
the  body  begin,  the  miracle  is  unqiMt> 
tioned.  The  Lord  waits  two  days  and 
consume!  a  third  in  going  to  the  plaoa 
Let  us  consider  the  deliberateness  of 
Christ  as  a  oharsoteristio  element  inSi 
life  and  work.  It  is  s  good  thing  tone- 
times  to  pass  by  the  mere  exegesis  of  i 
text  the  intellectual  study  of  a  paauge 
and  drift  through  a  whole  gospel,  to  get 
the  oolor  and  complexion  of  the  whda 
On  a  serene  summer  day  I  hsTe  loved  to 
float  on  some  quiet  stream,  dropping 
the  oar  and  taking  up  the  book;  feeling 
the  restfulness  of  the  soene  about  ma 
and  bathed  in  the  rioh,  sweet  atmoi- 
phere,  simply  drifting  with  ths  current 
So  it  is  pleasant  to  get  the  atmosphen 
of  the  gospel,  to  learn  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  the  Lord  as  there  roTealed.  He 
never  was  in  a  hurry.  He  oalms  us  ai 
He  calmed  others  whom  he  met  Be- 
member  how  alarmed  the  sailors  were 
on  the  lake  and  how  soundly  Jesoi 
slept,  though  the  vessel  seemed  sinking. 
I  have  lain  in  my  berth  on  an  ooesn 
steamer,  when  the  storm  had  lifted  huge 
waves  that  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the 
deck,  and  the  winds  were  moaning 
through  the  rigging  and  heard,  in  i 
lull,  the  cry  of  the  watch:  <*  All's  weU  T 
and  felt  the  contrast  between  my  dis- 
comfort and  apprehension  and  his  quiet 
indifference.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
next  roll  of  the  ship  would  certainly 
carry  her  over,  but  those  who  had  sailed 
the  seas  in  sharper  tempests  hadnofaar. 
Think  of  Peter,  that  hasty  and  restless 
spirit  ftnd  how  the  peace  of  God  must 
have  kept  his  heart  so  that  he  oonld 
sleep  soundly  though  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  his  execution,  chained  to  tvo 
soldiers.  He  needed  a  blow  on  the  aide 
to  rouse  him,  for  he  was  resting  pro- 
foundly in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  Maniacs 
cutting  themselves  among  the  tombs 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  The  crested 
waves  that  rose  to  swallow  the  ship  at 
His  word  sunk  like  crouching  spaniels 
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I  feet.    His  word  end  presence 
it  peace. 

deliberateness  was  shown  when, 
ing  to  what  the  people  supposed 
is  coronation.  He  stopped  to  talk 
blind  beggar.  He  took  time  to  oon- 
li  midnight  with  Nioodemus,  with 
»man  at  the  well,  and  with  fami- 
the  priTacy  of  domestic  life.  He 
ime  to  pray.  He  took  time  to  rest, 
lied  the  disciples  to  retire  from 
acting  crowds  and  come  with  Him 
lie  desert.  When  the  disciples 
>  this  one  and  that  *'Send  him 
*  the  Lord  said,  **  Bring  him  to 
E(ecall  the  <act  that  the  world  had 
iraiting  for  Him  for  centuries,  and 
e  had  bat  three  years  to  work,  yet 
Me  three  he  took  thirty  to  prepare, 
•re  fall  of  anxious  haste.  As  we 
i  #ait  for  eggs  to  hatch,  but  hurry 
by  an  incubator;  nor  wait  for 
r  firom  cream,  but  make  a  sem- 
I  of  it;  as  we  hurry  up  our  Bud- 
Mk  houses  that  soon  fall  with  fatal 
1^  and  build  bridges  that  break; 
I  push  forward  our  children  in 
I  or  college  and  make  '*  short  cuts  " 
'theological  seminaries,  forgetting 
ife  needs  to  ripen  and  character 
■e,  if  we  would  ifeek  the  best  re- 
It  is  said  of  the  mother  of  our 
that  she  kept  certain  things  in  her 
and  pondered.  She  was  silent 
doughtful.  It  is  good  to  get  out 
Oie  rush  and  roar  of  restless  cities 
And  at  night  in  the  country  under 
ill  sky  and  quiet  stars  and  feel  the 
liotion  whidh  they  give,  soothing 
aiming  the  fevered  spirit  The 
»ws  of  our  upper  nature  should  be 
Here  is  a  hint  as  to  youthful  cul- 
It  is  cruel  to  harness  hand  and 
to  force  and  drive  the  little  ones, 
don't  know  any  better  than  to 
Haste  is  rebuked  in  the  Bible, 
h  commended.  They  who  are  in 
to  be  rich  or  in  haste  to  be  wise 
to  CTiL  Child  life  should  be  spon- 
18  and  not  forced.  It  is  sad  that  the 
if  the  young  are  bewildered  with 
\  and  scarred  by  the  nakedness 
I  fences,  such  as  would  have  raised 
in  Athens' best  days.    It  is  sad 


that  their  ears  and  hearts  should  be 
polluted  as  they  are  by  contact  with  so- 
ciety as  now  conditioned.  Precocity  is 
to  be  avoided.  A  natural  and  Ghris- 
tian  training  is  indispensable.  For 
twelve  years  Jesus  waited.  We  only 
know  that  He  was  obedient  and  grew 
in  favor  with  God  and  man.  Men  to-day 
are  unwilling  to  wait.  They  want  wealth 
without  work  and  so  speculate.  They 
want  honor  without  merit.  Many  live 
by  their  wits.  *'  Smart,  will  ruin  your 
young  America,"  said  a  German  phil- 
ospher.  The  spirit  of  this  fsst  age  is 
shown  in  the  Ohuroh.  The  Bible  tells 
us  to  '*  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 
A  grey-haired  minister  was  formerly 
honored,  but  "  the  coming  man  "  is  apt 
to  be  the  opening  pod  from  some  sem- 
inary, whose  youUi  is  an  alluring  charm. 
ICay  not  some  of  the  vagaries  of  our 
theology,  the  superficiality  of  Ohristian 
character  and  the  consequent  weakness 
of  the  Church  be  traced  to  this  style  of 
thinking  ? 

Christ  took  time  for  wayside  work 
and  for  the  little  details  of  household 
needs.  He  crept  along  rustic  paths, 
though  He  could  not  be  hid.  He  came 
into  the  world  silently  when  men  slept 
and  only  shepherds  heard  the  angelic 
song.  He  moved  among  men  invested 
with  an  atmosphere  of  calmness.  Like 
an  overburdened  ship  laboring  in  the 
storm,  or  like  a  heavy-laden  man  stag- 
gering under  a  crushing  load,  human 
hearts  came  to  Christ  and  found  peace. 
The  world  is  to  be  saved,  not  by  scien- 
tific explorations  to  the  North  Pole,  or 
by  a  study  of  the  stars,  but  by  getting 
the  soul  quieted  of  its  fever  and  teach- 
ing men  a  steadier  step  in  harmony 
with  the  stately  march  of  the  heavens. 
We  are  to  rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait 
patiently,  and  thus  walk  beside  still 
waters  and  through  green  pastures. 
We  are  not  to  fret  because  our  work  is 
obscure  and  unappreciated,  or  because 
this  and  that  is  wrong  which  others  are 
doing,  but,  like  the  obedient  appren- 
tice, do  first  the  work  the  Master  ap- 
points without  murmuring.  In  this  age 
of  electricity  and  of  steam,  is  it  good  to 
have  a  hearl  ihal  diooa  uoX.  ^^tV  Va^qk^^ 
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deemer,  but  as  the  type,  the  model,  the 
headof  allgreetnees.  May  this  miision- 
ary  fire  bam  in  our  hearts  till  it  oon- 
snme  all  wordliness,  seotarianism  and 
seliUhnesB! 

Remember,  in  oloeing,  that  streams 
reTisit  their  soaroe.  The  ancient  prov- 
erb is  trathfoL  <*  The  water  that  mois- 
tens the  root  of  the  ooooanat  returns 
in  the  milk  that  fills  the  shelL  The  rod 
of  Moses  caused  the  waters  to  gush 
from  the  rock,  and  so  will  it  be  now,  in 
this  work.  It  is  not  a  "waste"  to 
break  our  most  costly  alabaster  box. 
The  investment  will  be  remunerative, 
for  the  world  will  be  filled  with  its  fh^ 
grance.  The  work  we  undertake  is 
one  of  great  gain,  having  the  promises 
of  Qod,  which  pertain  to  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  to  the  life  which  is  to 
come.  He  is  a  Faithful  Promiser.  He 
will  give  the  heathen  to  His  Son  and 
the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession.  Will  you  not  take  part 
in  work  so  profitable  and  ennobling 
here,  and  which  is  crowned  with  such 
eternal  glory  hereafter  ? 


A  BZBOXO  BWOBD^BASP. 
Bt  Bkv.  J.  S.  AzTKLL  [Pbxbbtisbiaii], 

CxiiiNA,  Ohio. 
Eia  hand  oiavs  vardo  Iht  MoorcL— 2  Sam. 

xziii:  10. 

Ih  the  roll  of  honor  of  King  David's 
army,  there  was  one,  Eleazar  by  name, 
who  was  counted  worthy  to  stand  with 
the  first  three  mighty  men  of  David, 
because  *<  he  arose  and  smote  the  Phil- 
istines until  his  hand  was  weary,  and 
his  hand  clave  unto  the  sword,  and  the 
Lord  wrought  a  great  victory  that  day, 
and  the  people  returned  after  him  only 
to  spoil."  In  this  account  we  see  that 
his  heroic  sword-gprasp  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  his  valor,  and  was  made  the 
mark  of  his  honor  and  of  his  reward. 

We,  too,  are  soldiers  in  the  army  of 
the  Lord.  Shall  we  not  also  strive  to 
be  heroes,  and  by  an  heroic  grasp  of 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  Qod,  gain  a  great  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  our  King  ?  Let  us  to 
this  end  study  the  characteristics  and 
resoits  of  Eleazar's  swoid-grasp. 


L  Wk  fAmtm <>at  XUaaat'Mgntp  akowt 
hU  appnekUkm  of  tki$  Mword  aaaweapoo 
both  for  defence  and  for  aggression. 

(1)  We cannoido mooh  wltha  wespoo 
in  which  we  have  little  or  no  ooafl* 
dence. 

(2)  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  ^ 
only  weapon  by  whidh  we  oan  gsia  • 
great  victory. 

(3)  The  effidenoy  of  God's  Word  6om 
not  consist  in  the  mere  letter,  but  is 
the  doctrines  and  duties  which  it 
teaches,  and  in  the  virtues  which  it 
commends — such  as  truthfulness,  jus- 
tice, purity,  benevolenoe,  holiness.  Our 
grasp  of  these  shows  our  apprecistioD 
of  them. 

n.  Eteouar  gragptd  Mb  aword  Jbwiji 
<mi  did  noi  nka  hi»  hoUL 

(1)  The  enemy,  knowing  the  power  of 
the  sword,  will  seek  to  wrest  it  from 
one's  grasp.  If  the  grasp  be  week,  i 
sly  thrust  at  the  "  Mistakes  of  Moses,' 
or  a  skillful  stroke  at  the  '*  Authoisfaip 
of  the  Pentateuch,"  or  a  bold  material- 
istic blow  at  the  ''Miracles  of  Jesus," 
may  break  the  grasp,  and  then  we  sze 
helpless. 

(2)  Worldliness,  or  avarice,  or  appe- 
tite, or  lust,  or  maliee,  may  so  looses 
our  grasp  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Word  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
surrender. 

(3)  It  requires  true  heroism  to  hold 
on  to  principle  when  "the  men  of 
Israel  are  gone  away,**  and  "the  Phil- 
istines are  arrayed  against "  as. 

(4)  A  true  soldier  will  die  rather  than 
lose  his  sword. 

in.  Ekcum^a  grasp  was  mad$firmtr  hf 
(heoorrflid. 

(1)  Heroic  conflict  requires  and  pro- 
duces an  heroic  sword-grasp. 

(2)  A  true  hero  does  not  stop  to  count 
the  enemy  nor  to  consider  a  com- 
promise, nor  to  hide  himself  through 
fear  of  ridicule  or  other  evil  weapons; 
but  putting  his  strength  into  his  sword 
he  rushes  on  to  victory. 

(3)  Christian  conflict  is  not  eotdro- 
veray,  but  an  heroic  Ohristian  life  whioh 
requires  and  produces  a  Arm  grasp  on 
the  words  and  the  principles  of  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit. 
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Miu  with  this  Bword  met  and 

i  Satan.    (Matt,  iv:  10.) 

lien  we  are  alone,  as  Jesus  was, 

Eleasar  was,  we  can  gain  our 

.  fiotories. 

Hmmoo'b  firmMsa  of  guhsp^  and 

t  qfeov^Uo^  made  hia  sword  deave 

hand, 

liatever  we  ding  to,  shapes  the 

ind  will,  in  proportion  to  the 

I  of  the  grasp,  cleave  nnto  the 

he  more  firmly  we  grasp,  and 
!e  efficiently  we  use,  the  words 
B  principles  of  the  Word,  the 
eeply  will  they  be  impressed 
r  natare  and  deaye  nnto  us. 
rhen  the  sword  cleaves  nnto  the 
Old  the  hand  grows  weary,  we 
I  fight  on. 
he  sword  of  the  Spirit  has  ad- 

0  firmly  to  the  hand  of  many  a 

1  God's  army  that  even  death 
ot  break  the  grasp. 

eaaar'a   harcie  sword^grasp  was 
)  mark  of  his  heroism  and  of  his 

me  marks  of  honor  are  obtained 
i  conflict  and  suffering, 
he  deaving  of  the  sword  nnto 
d  is  the  mark  of  Ood*s  greatest 
the  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
irs,  missionaries  and  others, 
li&ging  to  the  true  and  the  right 
le  true  and  the  right  deave  unto 
I  heroic  in  the  peculiar  tempta- 
!  our  day  as  was  Eleazar's  con- 
he  marks  of  our  sword -grasp 
our  badge  of  honor  in  eternity. 
IS,  then,  be  assured  that  if  we 
appreciate  the  sword  of  the 
grasp  it  firmly,  and  use  it 
tly  until  it  deave  unto  the  hand, 
shall  gain  a  great  victory  in  the 
B  of  life,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
gain  a  glorious  reward. 


5  STBOm  ICAN'S  PALAOI. 

Matt  zli:  29;  Luke  xi:  31,  22.) 
MDf  UTS  SSBMON  TO  CHIIiDSKN. 
SV.      S.    WiNOHSSTEB     AdBIANCB, 
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was  very  fond  of  painting  pic- 


tures for  those  around  Him.  I  do  not 
mean  that  He  sat  down  with  a  real 
brush  and  paint  and  canvas  and  paint- 
ed in  that  way.  His  pictures  were 
word-pictures.  All  His  parables  were 
like  beautiful  stories,  and  when  any 
one  tells  a  story  so  plainly  that  it  seems 
as  if  you  could  see  all  that  he  is  talking 
about — that  is  word-painting.  Your 
mind  does  see  them.  Kow  this  picture 
of  the  Strong  Man's  Palace  is  a  word — 
picture.  They  had  brought  to  Jesus  a 
poor,  miserable  man.  A  great  many 
things  were  the  matter  with  him.  He 
was  blind,  and  that  was  bad  enough. 
Ko  beautiful  sky,  no  green  fields  or 
daisies  or  lilies  or  birds,  could  he  see  in 
summer,  no  pure  white  snow  in  winter, 
and  not  even  the  kind  face  of  Jesua 
could  he  see.  But  that  was  not  alL 
He  was  dumb,  too.  He  could  not  speak 
with  any  one,  but  just  mumbled  away 
his  queer  sounds.  Nor  could  he  sing, 
and  all  the  way  he  could  make  people 
understand  was  by  making  signs  with 
his  fingers.  Still,  for  all  that,  he  might 
have  been  happy.  But  he  was  miser- 
able. There  was  an  evil  spirit  in  him 
that  caused  all  this  distress,  and  made 
his  life  wretched  to  himself  and  to  all 
that  loved  him.  So  they  brought  him 
to  Jesus,  an4  as  quickly  as  Jesus  spoke, 
the  evil  spirit  came  out,  and  then  he 
could  speak  and  see.  But  some  wicked 
people  were  angry  at  Jesus,  and  said 
that  He  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  the 
evil-spirit  came  out  from  the  man  be- 
cause it  was  a  friend  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
said:  '*  No,  if  I  were  bad  I  would  love 
to  have  the  bad  stay  in  the  man.  But 
because  I  am  good  and  want  to  do  him 
good,  I  cure  him."  And  then  He  told 
this  story  of  the  Strong  Man's  House. 
In  another  place  (Luke)  Jesus  calls  it  a 
wonderful  palace.  But  a  bad,  strong 
man  had  somehow  or  other  gotten 
through  the  door,  had  moved  all  his 
goods  in,  had  armed  himself  from  head 
to  foot  with  spears  and  knives,  and 
there  he  was,  saying  to  himself^  *'I  am 
going  to  use  this  palace  just  as  I  like, 
and  invite  all  my  friends  here."  But, 
alas!  this  strong  man  was  unclean  and 
all  his  goods  and  tc\«nd^  ^«t^  ^xi^^v^. 
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He  left  stains  all  over  the  palace,  on  the 
walls,  on  the  floor,  and  whatever  his 
hands  or  his  feet  touched  was  made 
fllthy.  Bad  pictures  were  there,  bad 
words  and  Atories  were  said,  and  the 
longer  he  stayed  the  worse  it  was,  un- 
til it  did  not  seem  at  all  like  the  sweet, 
beantifnl  palaoe  it  once  was.  Now  a 
palace  is  meant  for  everything  nice.  It 
ought  to  have  beaatifnl  pictares  on  the 
walls,  and  dean  floors,  often  of  stones 
inlaid  with  wonderfnlly-oolored  marble. 
It  has  carved  pillars,  broad  halls  and 
snnny  windows. 

Bye  and  bye,  another  still  stronger 
Man,  a  great  and  good  King,  who  really 
owned  the  palace,  came  by.  With  a 
quiet  but  clear  voice  He  said  to  the  por- 
ter at  the  door,  **Let  me  in;  this  house 
is  mine."  And  the  bad  man  inside  heard 
the  voice.  Now,  although  the  bad  king 
hated  the  good  king,  yet  he  was  afraid 
of  Him.  But  the  knock  at  the  door 
made  him  very  angry,  and  he  made  a 
horrible  struggle.  First  he  ordered 
the  porter  not  to  open  the  door,  and 
then,  trembling  with  rage,  he  tore 
around  the  palaoe,  breaking  everything 
he  could  find,  and  saying:  **I  will  not 
leave."  Then  the  Good  Man  broke 
through  the  door,  rushed  upon  the  bad 
man,  took  all  his  weapons  away,  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot.  But  the 
heart  of  the  good  man  was  sad  to  see 
the  dirt  and  ruin  all  around.  But  He 
knew  what  to  do.  "Can  this  be  the 
once  beautiful  palace  ?"  He  wondered. 
But  He  knew  what  to  do;  He  went  into 
every  room,  had  everything  washed, 
threw  out  and  burned  all  the  old  pic- 
tures, spread  on  the  table  good  food, 
and  called  the  porter  at  the  door  to  sit 
down  with  Him  to  eat,  saying  to  him, 
'*  I  will  be  your  friend."  Now  and  then 
the  old  man  who  had  been  staying 
around,  oame  and  listened,  and  whis- 
pered under  the  door  to  the  porter, 
*'  Let  me  in."  But  the  Good  Man  heard 
bis  voice  and  said  <*  Begone." 

Can  you  tell  me  who  the  Bad  Man  is  ? 

Can  any  tell  me  what  his  goods  are? 

Can  any  tell  me  what  this  palace  is  ? 

Can  any  tell  me  who  the  porter  is  at 
the  door  ? 


Oan  any  tell  me  who  ia  the  Good, 
Strong  Man  ? 

Think  it  over,  and  we  will  see  next 

Sabbath. 


TBI1CS8  iM)  TIITB  or  BIOIW 
XJADZm  8IB1I01I8. 

1.  TbeSmiOlerThmbleeof  Life.  "TteLoid 
thy  God  thidl  Mnd  the  honef-DML 
vU:90.  T.I>eWltlTiaBHPi,  I>J).,  Bnok- 
lya. 

5.  The    TfeM    Mttluid  of   bllmtii«  Ita. 

•■HtrertbeiMS  the  beeit  of  km  wmmc 
teotaUhkdajs.**..«Oknm.zv:lT.  Be?. 
Jmbm  O.  OhambMtetB.  BwEltii,  Wk. 

8.  TheDnlvof  Ctoaftwtng IMabtedaMi   "Ut 
the  VM«tmed  of  the  Loid 
ovli:  a.      M.  D.  Hbge^  DJ>., 
Va. 

4.  Birds  Sauurter  than  Binaein.^"  Sunlj  ia 
Tain  the  Bii  ia  ■pwad  In  tlie  alilit  of  aaj 
bird"— PiOT.  i:  17.  T.  L.  Wiliuoai.  DJ)., 
Ghloaco,  DL 

C  Ohriaf  ■  Work  no  lUlora.  "  He  aluOl  not 
fkU  nor  be  dleooonced,  tiU  be  bai  Mt 
JQdffment  in  the  earth:  and  the  lake  ehell 
wait  tor  bia  ]aw."-lBa.  xltt:  4.  Bev.aH. 
Sporgeon,  London.  Ingland. 

6.  The  Ttne  Idea  of  FMling.    "  Is  it  saflb  • 

£ut  that  I  have  choeen  t  a  daj  for  a  mu 
toaflbetblaaoairelo.  Iml1tU1:C  Anb- 
deacon  Fanar,  in  Weetmlnater»  Tdwdiw 


7.  Four  Tbemee— Bringing  the  TIttiea.  Ptorlng 

Ood.  Obtaining  ibe  Bliwring.  BobWag 
Ood.  *'WiU  a  man  rob  Godt  .... 
Bring  jre  all  the  titbea  into  the  stonehoaw 
.  .  .  andproTe  menow,  aaitb  tbeLoid 
of  Hosli."  etc— Matt.  ilL*  8-10.  Mr.  Orm- 
laton.  D.D.,  New  YoA, 

8.  !■  Poverty  the  Door  to  Hearaat    *'Tba  btt* 

ex  died  and  waa  oaxried  by  the  aagw 
to  Abraham*!  boaom:  the  lioh  men  alM 
died."— Lnke  zvl:  S9.  J.  P.  Newman.  DJ>.. 
Washington.  D.  0. 

9.  A  Sermon  for  the  Wont  Man  on  Butk. 

"And  the  pablioan,  atandlag  afor  cC 
wonld  not  lift  up  ao  mncb  aaUa  eyeavato 
heaTen,  batnnote  npon  bis  Tireail  watag, 
Qod  be  merdfol  to  me  a  tfmMr."— Labi 
xTiii:  18.     Ber.  O.  H.  Spoxgeon,  Loadoa. 

10.  The  Training  and  exaltation  of  Oooectaaea. 

*'  Wbereopon  I  waa  not  diaobedient  to  tbt 
bearenly  Tiiion.''— Acts  xxri:  19. 

11.  The  Inheritance  of  the  ValthfoL    "Qlriaf 

thanks  unto  the  Father,  wbi^  bath  nyids 
OS  meet  to  be  partaken  of  the  InhsrilsBM 
of  the  saints  in  light."  ele.— OoL  I:  U  U^ 
Jamea  Morson.  D.D..  Glasgow,  Soottand. 

13.  ;nie  Bond  that  united  all  Oniees.    "Iks 
bond  of  perfectneea.'— Col.  ill:  IA.    T.W. 
•Chamben.  D  J>..  New  Totk. 

13.  Some  of  the  Devil's  Devloeo.     "Then  shall 

that  Wicked  be  nvealed  .  .  .  evsnklBi 
whoee  coming  ia  after  the  woridng  of 
Satan  with  all  power  and  aiffna  and  Mag 
wonden."  etc— S  Theea.  H:  8.  10.  John 
Hall.  D.  D..  New  Tork. 

14.  The  Uncbangeableneas    and    Btenlty  of 

Ohrisfs  Dominion.  "Jeans  Ohrist  th« 
sameTesterday.  to-day  and  fonver."— Heb. 
xiU:  8.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke.  Jr..  DJ)..  •! 
Oenoa.  N.  T. 

16.  AntMoniam  of  Fear  and  Love.  "Tbers  li 
no  foar  in  love:  but  perfsot  love  i  astelk  nit 
fter.  becauae  fear  bath  torment."— 1  Joke 
iv:18.    A.  T.  Plenon.  D.D..  Philadelphia. 
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16.  llie  Shrinking  of  man  from  Dirine  Oontact. 

"When  Simon  Peter  mw  it.  he  fell  down 
at  Jeans'  feet  aaying:  depart  from  me  for  I 
am  a  ainfol  man  O  Lord."— Luke  v:  8. 
B.  a  Stom,  D.D..  firooklTn. 

17.  The  Oonrlncing  Power  of  a  Vision,  'there- 

upon O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedi- 
ent." etc^Acts  xxvi :  19.  Geo.  E.  Beed, 
DJ>.,  Brookl7n. 
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1.  BhaWng  Up  and  Emptying.  (*'Moab  hath 
been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  hehaih 
settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emp- 
tied from  Teasel  to  Tessel."— Jer.  zlviii: 
U.) 

9.  ASnilleientOreed.  (Follow  He."— Katt.  iv: 
19.) 

S.  The  Far  Tleaohing  of  a  Charitable  Act 
("When  saw  we  ttiee  a  hungered/'  etc.— 
llati.  xzt:  87.) 

A,  Christ  thsTletim  of  Ooesip.  (*'ThiB  man, 
if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known 
who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that 
toncheth  him."  etc.— Luke  Yii: 88.  "Be- 
hold a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber." 
etc— Hatt  xi:  19.) 

&  The  Great  Master.  (•*And  Jesus  rebuked 
him  (the  unclean  spirit)  saytog,  Hold  thy 
peace  and  come  out  of  him.— Mark  1:  36.) 

€w  The  Bsaential  Lack  of  Natural  Goodness. 
(*'  I  know  you.  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of 
God  in  yoursMves."- John  t:  42.) 

T.  The  Seoretof  the Bedeemed.  ('*  I  hsTe  mani- 
iiBSted  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou 


gavest  me  out  of  the  world."— John  xvii: 

8.  The  Oradualness  of  Divine  Bevelation.    ("  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you.  but 

ye  cannot  bear  them  now.'^— John  zvi:  12.) 

9.  The  Perfection   of  Human   Knowledge  is 

Beserved  for  Futurity.  ("  We  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  port:  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  -1  Cor. 
xiU:  9, 10,  B.  V.) 

10.  The  Transforming   Power  of  Christ's  Be- 

flected  Glory.  ('*  But  we  all.  with  unveiled 
face,  reflecting,  as  a  mirror,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  transformed  into  the  same 
image."  etc.- 2  Cor.  iii:  18.  B.  Y.) 

11.  The  Deceptiveness    of  Evil.     ("Such  are 

false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  trans- 
iorming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Christ  And  no  marvel;  for  Satan,  him- 
self, is  transformed."— 2  Cor.  xi:  18, 14.) 

12.  Causation.    ("  Every  house   is  buildod  by 

some  man;  out  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God."— Heb.  iii:  4.) 
18.  Satanic  Hindrances.    ("Satan  hindered  us. 
—1  Thess.  U:  18.) 

14.  Genuine  Culture.  (''Therefore  leaving 
the  prlndples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection." — ^Heb.  vi:  1.) 

16.  Self-Puriflcation.  (''Seeing  ye  have  puri- 
fied your  souls,  in  your  obedience  to  the 
truth,  unto  unfeignea  loveof  the  brethren." 
etc.— (1  Pet.  1:  22.  B.  V.) 

16.  A  Creed  Secondary.  ("  And  they  were  Judged 
every  man  aooording  to  their  works.^— 
Bev.  xx:  IS.) 


TBE  F&A7Efi-HSETIN(}  SSEVICE. 

Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Hat  i.— The  Mobal  Young  Man. — 
liMdUL  six:  ie-22. 

The  incident  set  forth  so  graphically 
in  these  words  is  familiar  to  onr  read- 
en.  We  need  not  recite  or  dwell  upon 
the  partlonlars.  We  pass  at  onoe  to  the 
Iamomb  taught  by  it. 

1.  W€  Uam  that  early  premise  ia  no 
ifwjoutd&e  cf  aalvctHon.  Probably  in  all 
Israel  there  was  not  a  more  promising 
yonng  man  than  the  one  here  intro- 
•dnoed  to  ns.  In  the  eye  of  the  Jewish 
law  he  was  a  perfect  man.  His  outward 
life  was  blameless.  He  was  a  model 
yonng  man,  and  he  was  intent  on  eter- 
nal life,  and  came  to  Christ  to  learn 
what  more  he  oonld  do  to  secure  it 
And  yet  **he  went  away  sorrowfuL" 
The  supreme  test  found  him  wanting; 
all  his  early  promise  went  for  nothing. 
— ^And,  alas,  he  is  a  type  of  a  large 
elass  in  every  age  of  the  church. 

2.  We  learn  that  the  natural  man  twma 
invchmtarUy  to  the  Law  forjustifieaiion.  So 
with  this  young  man.  Beligiously  in- 
•elined,  and  anxious  for  his  soul,  he 


looked  to  the  ** commandments'*  of  the 
Old  Testament  law  to  save  him,  and 
strictly  *<kept  them  from  his  yoath  up.'* 
And  this  is  the  universal  instinct  of 
the  human  heart,  left  to  itselt  <*  Works 
of  righteousness,"  penance,  morality, 
ritualistic  observance,  sacramental  vir- 
tue—these are  the  reliances,  instead  of 
simple  faith  in  Christ  and  a  personal 
ooming  to  Him.  Even  under  conviction 
of  sin,  it  is  the  last  expedient  to  turn 
away  from  man  to  God;  to  renounce  our 
own  works,  our  strivings,  our  very  pray- 
ers and  repentings,  and  just  come  as  a 
little  helpless  child  and  fall  into  the  arms 
of  Jesus. 

"  Juat  aa  I  am.  without  one  plea. 

But  that  thy  blood  waa  ahed  for  mie. 
And  that  thon  bid'at  me  come  to  thee, 
O  Lamb  of  Cod,  I  oomel  I  oomel  *' 

3.  We  learn  how  nearly^  apparency, 
one  may  heio  eternal  life^  and  yet  fall  away 
and  he  hsL  All  these  virtues  in  perfeo- 
tionl  So  naturally  good  that  even  *' Jesus 
loved  him!"  Lacked  only  '*one 
thing ! "    And  he  bows  down  reverently 
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fti  the  Magter's  feet !  Bat  ah  1  that  **  one 
thing "  is  the  supreme  thing;  that  fair, 
beantifnl  character  lacks  the  essence  and 
charm  and  crown  of  all  true  Tirtne.  He 
instantly  falls  away  nnder  the  liatter's 
simple  test  and  we  never  hear  of  him 
again.  —  And  our  sanctuaries  are  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  just  such  char- 
acters, and  they  oome  to  just  his  end. 
How  sad! 

4.  We  learn  the  tsMnUal  radical  ins^lf^ 
deney  cfall  external  andperaonal  virius  in 
the  matter  cf  talvation.  If  any  man  could 
be  saved  by  the  Law,  surely  this  young 
man  would  not  have  ^led  of  eternal 
life.  If  social  virtue  and  personal 
goodness  can  ever  prevail,  they  would 
have  done  so  in  this  case.  But  the 
Master's  test  demonstrated  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  all  such  claims.  And  the 
same  awful  truth  will  stand  out  in  ap- 
palling distinctness  at  the  judgment  in 
its  application  to  multitudes  who  have 
relied  on  external  virtue  instead  of  in- 
ward grace. 

5.  The  touchstone  of  the  Master^a  regiiir«- 
ment  revealed  the  one  supreme  obatade,  the 
idol  in  his  heart,  over  which  he  stranbled  in- 
to perdition,  <*He  had  great  posses- 
sions," and  he  was  not  willing  to  part 
with  them,  no,  not  even  for  **  eternal 
life."  <*How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches,"  etc.  And  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  damnation  of  millions  under  the 
gospel.  God's  requirement  lays  its 
searching  hand  on  the  one  besetting  sin, 
or  idol  of  the  Jieart,  and  they  will  not 
make  the  sacrifice,  and  so  they  perish  ! 


Mat  11.— OmnsT's  Pabtino  Words.— 
AcU  i:  6-9. 

We  attach  special  importance  to  the 
dying  words  of  our  friends.  We  listen 
intently  to  catch  the  last  utterance, 
and  treasure  it  in  memory  as  a  precious 
legacy.  We  have  here  the  last  recorded 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  His  ascen- 
sion, unless  His  benediction,  as  record- 
ed by  Lnke,  was  subsequent.  But  even 
then  these  are  His  last  words  of  instruc- 
tion to  His  Church,  and  hence  possess 
all  the  interest,  significance  and  solem- 
nity of  His  parting  injunction.  Note 
then: 


1.  His  gentle  and  needed  rtindce  to  Bt 
disi^ples.  <*  Lord,  will  thon  at  this  tinu 
restore  again  the  Kingdom  to  Israel?* 
Not  even  yet  were  they  rid  of  the  ides 
of  His  personal  reign:  had  no  true  ooii« 
oepUon  of  the  natnre  of  His  Kingdom. 
Duty,  salvation,  guidance,  seemed  len 
on  their  hearts,  even  in  this  supiemd 
hour  of  interest,  than  »  matter  of  cari- 
osity or  ambition.  The  rebuke  is  gen- 
tle in  form,  but  all  the  more  decisifa 
and  impressive  on  that  aooount.  "It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power." — ^The  same  rebuke  is 
needed  to^iy,  for  the  same  spirit  of 
speculation  prevails  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  Christ's  coming,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  questions  purposely  hidden 
**in  his  own  power."  The  revealed 
things  of  God  are  quite  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb our  attention  and  seal,  and  to  tax 
our  activities  to  the  utmost.  Let  us 
not  presume  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery, 
or  to  speak  when  God  is  silent. 

2.  His  words  of  potoei^^ayidpennancrf 
comfort  to  His  disciples.  <«But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  oome  upon  you."  He  was  now 
to  leave  them,  as  He  had  often  told 
them  the  time  would  oome ;  but  He 
would  not  leave  them  ** comfortless:** 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  anoint  them 
for  their  work,  and  endue  them  with 
mighty  power.  They  were  to  remain 
in  Jerusalem  till  the  day  of  this  divine 
baptism,  which  followed  quickly,  and 
with  overpowering  effect.  Here  were 
the  elements,  the  foroee,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  true  "kingdom," 
which  Christ  came  to  set  up— a  king- 
dom that  was  to  rule  men's  hearts  and 
subdue  the  world  to  the  reign  of  peace 
and  holiness.— Substantially  the  same 
words  are  spoken  to  every  disciple. 
**  You  shall  receive  power  from  God  to 
conquer  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  in  my  name,  and  to  bear  faithfnl 
witness  for  me  unto  death. **  Glorious 
assurance ! 

3.  His  teords  of  soiemn  qffmMim. 
*'  And  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me," 
etc.  vs.  8.  That  was  to  be  their  one  grand 
mission  to  all  the  world,  and  to  the  end 
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of  time.  Ghrist  was  to  live  in  them  and 
speak  throngh  them  and  carry  on  His 
work  by  means  of  them.  Wherever  they 
went»  whereyer  they  lived,  they  were  to 
preach  »  crucified  and  risen  Jesas,  and 
honor  His  name,  and  die  for  His  cause, 
if  need  be. — And  ihia  is  the  ndssUm  of 
every  diadfie  to-day,  as  really  as  it  was  of 
those  primitive  disciples.  ''WmoBssBs" 
voB  Chbibt  I  How  glorious  the  calling ! 
How  solemn  the  office !  How  tran- 
scendent the  worki  How  fearful  the  re- 
salt,  if  we  bear  "  false  witness !  *' 

How  should  we  wrestle  with- God  in 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  our 
souls  may  magnify  the  Lord«  and  our 
lives  be  *'  living  epistles,'*  to  the  power 
and  preoiousness  of  His  grace ! 


Mat  18.— Blbbsimo  God  fob  Hm 
HxBGZBS. — Ps.  ciii:  2-5,  8-14. 

There  is  no  element  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  more  conspicuous  for  its  fre- 
quency and  its  emphasis,  than  the  ele- 
ment of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Ood.  The  theme  continually  inspires 
his  heart  and  glows  on  his  lips.  He 
calls  on  all  nature,  on  all  creatures,  and 
on  his  own  soul,  to  magnify  God's 
name  for  His  wondrous  mercies.  He  is 
never  weary  of  the  service,  but  returns 
to  it  again  and  again,  and  seems  to  vie 
with  angels  in  his  sweet  and  majestic 
strains.  We  cannot  doubt  that  David's 
religion  was  one  of  hope  and  peace,  and 
great  rejoicing  in  God.  He  had  his 
seasops  of  inward  conflict— of  spirit- 
ual darkness,  of  soul  fears  and  sorrows — 
bat  the  prevailing  tenor  of  his  experi- 
ence was  a  bright,  jubilant,  and  happy 
experience. 

hi  this  he  is  a  toorthy  example  to  every 
CkrislUm,  There  is  too  little  of  this 
type  of  piety  in  these  days:  far  too 
many  silent  Christians,  and  too  many 
gloomy  Ghristians.  Sad,  mournful,  fear- 
ful, are  the  strains,  rather  than  joyous 
as  Easter  chimes,  and  bright  with 
visions  of  glory. 
Why  wx  sbouxj>  bubss  God  for  His 

MXBCIBS. 

1.  Fcrthe  sake  of  the  mercies  themsdves. 
Are  they  not  worth  it  ?  Might  not  the 
very  stones  of  the  street  cry  out  against 


us  if  we  refused  ?  Can  we  number  them, 
or  estimate  them,  or  live  or  die  without 
them  ?  Is  there  a  year,  a  day,  an  hour, 
which  is  not  crowded  with  them?  Can 
we  name  a  single  blessing,  personal, 
family,  social,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
that  we  do  not  owe  to  God's  abound- 
ing mercy  in  Christ  Jesus? 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  Oiver.  Are  not 
the  gifts  infinitely  enhanced  in  value 
by  reason  of  their  soitrce  f  If  they  came 
from  a  dear  earthly  friend,  should  we 
not  prize  them  for  friendship's  sake?  If 
they  flowed  from  royal  bounty,  would 
we  not  be  profuse  in  our  praise  and 
feel  burdened  with  a  sense  of  our  obliga- 
tion ?  But  all  our  mercies  are  the  gifts 
of  Grod  our  Heavenly  Father;  they  are 
the  purchase  of  infinite  love;  they  flow 
to  us  through  Christ.  We  can  render 
no  returns  for  them  save  gratitude, 
praise  and  service.  Hence  our  life 
sDould  be  a  perpetual  thanksgiving. 

3.  Fhr  the  sake  of  ow  example  —  our 
if^xience  on  others.  The  tone  and  tint  of 
our  religion  go  very  far  in  impressing 
others.  One  happy,  bright,  ever  re- 
joicing and  praising  Christian,  will  im- 
part cheer  and  life  to  a  whole  circle, 
while  one  gloomy,  despondent,  ever 
mourning  disciple,  will  chill  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  often  a  whole  church. 
The  spirit  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicing  in  God  is  contagious,  and 
acts  like  an  inspiration,  like  the  sun- 
light, like  a  vision  of  glory.  O  if 
Christians  would  be  happy  aad  hope* 
ful  and  joyous,  as  becomelh  the  chil- 
dren of  a  king,  the  heirs  of  glory,  they 
would  attract,  where  now  they  repel, 
the  children  of  sin  and  sorrow ! 

4.  FlifT  tfieir  otcn  sake.  It  is  their 
birthright.  It  is  honoring  to  God  their 
Savior.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Cross.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  world.  It  is 
the  first  notes  of  the  song  everlasting 
that  will  resound  through  all  the  man- 
sions of  glory  and  g^ve  expression  to  the 
g^titude  and  harmony  of  the  redeemed. 


Mat  25.— Thx   Rights  ahd  Immuhi- 
TiBS  or  Chbistiams.— £ph.  ii:  19-2^ 
Chr'isUanMy  \i\  «^  N.\\oto^^^^  T%d\«v\ 
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and  fuDdamenUl  institntioD.  It  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  spirit  and  straotare 
of  God's  moral  kingdom.  It  dominates 
the  whole  circle  of  oreatioD,  providence 
aud  redemption.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  before  a  star  twinkled  in  the 
lieavenM.  The  essential  principles  of 
it  are  the  principles  of  God's  being. 
The  history  of  it  is  the  history  of  God*R 
crowning  glory.  The  consammation  of 
it  will  be  the  triumph  and  reign  of 
nniversal  peace,  righteousness  and 
blessedness.  Hence,  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  and  come  under  the  sway  of 
Christianity,  is  to  be  brought  into  inti- 
mate personal  relations  with  all  that  is 
vital,  and  permanent,  and  glorious,  and 
dominant  in  the  moral  kingdom  of  the 
universe.  Through  Christ,  the  Head  of 
all  things,  and  by  means  of  Christ,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  revealed  God- 
head, the  Christian  becomes  a  son  of 
God,  a  citizen  of  the  royal  Common- 
wealth, a  peer  of  angels,  and  a  ''joint- 
heir  with  Christ"  to  the  blessed  and 
everlasting  inheritance  of  the  saints. 

My  words  tremble  under  the  burden 
of  such  infinite  thoughts.  And  yet 
they  are  true!  O,  heart  cannot  conceive, 
or  language  express,  the  dignity,  the 
grandeur  and  tha  glory  of  the  Christian's 
birthright  and  inheritance!  '*  No  more 
Ktrangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God ;  and  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone." 

1.  Children,  natural  heirSt  not  ** strangers 
and  foreigners"  and  hence  legally  enti- 


tled to  all  the  lighta  and  privileges  of 
Bonahip. 

2.  ilftained<ofAa>ori(y,inTe8tedwithth6 
high  prerogative  of  oiiisenship  with  the 
saints  and  members  of  God's  household. 

3.  Having  a  soUd,  umqwuikmti  (itie 
to  citisenship  and  heirship,  because 
**  built  upon  the  fonndation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jeans  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  oomer-stone." 
No  interlopers,  no  bastard  stock,  but 
genuine  descendants  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  anoeatry. 

4.  Not  rough,  toorfAZess  maienaJ,  dUI- 
dren  by  natural  deseenU  hut  not  In/  the  nem 
birth,  but  "fitly  framed  together"  in 
God's  spiritual  temple,  '*in  whom  je 
also  are  builded  together  for  a  habita- 
tion of  Goil  through  the  Spirit." 

1.  The  first  lesson  this  subject 
teaches  is  the  lesson  of  high  appreeiatim 
of  our  Christian  rights  and^  priwhges. 
The  true  child  of  God  is  every  inch  a 
Prince,  nobler,  grander,  than  any 
earthly  prince  or  potentate,  and  an  heir 
to  a  throne  in  heaven. 

2.  If  such  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  his  birthright,  how  inconqMliUe  all 
li)Ui  ambition  and  unu>orthy  cotiduct.  How 
few  of  us  keep  our  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  glory  that  awaits  us  and  strive 
worthily  to  attain  to  it ! 

3.  If  a  citizen  with  the  saints,  in 
training  for  "honor,  glory  and  immor- 
tality at  the  appearing  of  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,"  how  unblamably  should  wo 
live,  how  constantly  should  we  press  on 
in  the  race,  and  how  exultingly  should 
we  look  forward  to  the  glorious  con- 


summation of  our  faith ! 
m*m 

HOHHETICS. 

Conducted  by  Pbof.  J.  Bi.  Hoppin,  D.D. 


WkataretkerfJationtqfpreaddnglolheChurdtf 
Thb  question  is  a  timely  one.  If  its 
answer  lead  away  from  strict  homiletics 
to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  foun- 
dations of  the  Church,  its  important 
bearing  upon  preaching  and  upon  the 
minister's  whole  work  will  be  perceived 
at  once.  The  minister  is  connected  with 
a  system,  and  the  present  is  a  period  of 
the  notable  neglect  of  systems  and  insti- 
tutions.   It  is  a  marked  fealnre  ot  l\i« 


time  that  it  seeks  the  substance  beneath 
the  form;  that  it  cares  little  for  profes- 
sions and  looks  to  the  spirit  and  life  of 
whatever  challenges  its  regard.  To  ap- 
pearance it  is  not  a  believing  age;  it  is 
full  of  doubts  ;  and,  without  regretting 
this,  let  us  have  faith  that  good  surely 
will  come  out  from  the  dash  of  opinions, 
and  that  the  questioning  and  restless 
state  of  things  will  be  only  transitional 
io  aomethln^  higher  and  better.    But 
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while  we  Ioto  the  spiritnal  tmth,  and 
while  Ghristiaii  faith  is  an  inward  life 
and  <*  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word  bat  in  power/'  yet  in  this  age's 
disregard  of  the  form  and  its  desire  to 
oome  at  the  life  -  principle,  is  it  not 
in  danger  of  breaking  that  simple 
form,  that  beantifnl  and  essential  body 
in  which  God  has  enshrined  trnth? 
Is  it  not  in  danger  of  becoming  so  in- 
ward that  it  shall  withdraw  from  the 
sphere  of  the  actual  and  lose  itself  in 
the  depths  of  ah  intellectual  spiritual- 
ism? It  is  good,  now  and  then,  in 
spite  of  fears  we  may  justly  have  of  for- 
malism and  ritualism,  to  look  at  the 
other  side,  and  to  speak  of  the  outward 
things  which  are  not  often  treated  of, 
but  which,  properly  regarded,  are  in- 
struments of  religious  discipline  and 
growth— such  as  public  worship,  Chris- 
tian nurture  and  membership,  religious 
ordinances  and  sacraments,  and  the 
Church  itself,  which  comprehends 
them  all.  Church  professions,  rites 
and  obligations— outward  things— are 
held  to  be  of  no  special  value,  and  they 
are  dissolved  in  this  fine  alchemy  of 
speculative  thought  that  we  all  love,  so 
that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  practical 
•^comeouterism  "  which  is  really  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  men's 
best  interests.  Preachers  preach  almost 
in  vain  when  this  is  so.  And  this,  too, 
does  not  always  spring  from  a  real  hu- 
mility, a  genuine  feeling  of  nnworthi- 
ness  manifested  in  some  of  the  most 
rare  and  lovely  characters  we  see 
among  us,  but  from  thoughtless  disre- 
gard of  and  proud  feeling  of  superiority 
to  Christ's  words.  Now,  undoubtedly 
it  is  true  that  he  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved,  but  yet  it  is  written  :  **He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  I  si4>pose  the  meaning  of  these 
words  to  be  this,  that  though  faith  is 
the  essential  thing  for  salvation,  bap- 
tism was  instituted  as  the  mode  of  for- 
mally entering  upon  that  new  life  of 
faith  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
apostles  and  preachers  of  the  gospel; 
as  that  outward  act,  that  consecrating 
rite,  by  which  the  faith  of  Christ  was  to 
be  confessed  before  men.    Soon  after 


these  words  of  our  Lord  were  spoken, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  three 
thousand  souls  were  awakened  by 
Peter's  preaching,  he  said  to  them  in 
answer  to  their  question,  *^  What  they 
must  do?"  **Bepentand  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Would  it  seem  from  this  that 
baptism  was  regarded  as  an  unimpor* 
tant  thing  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
was  not,  in  fact,  the  fullest  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  spiritual  power, 
made  to  follow  upon  the  baptism  of  the 
penitent  believer,  as  being  the  ap- 
pointed way  of  investing  them  with  the 
new  faith,  and  incorporating  them  into 
the  visible  body  of  Christ?  And  this 
would  apply  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  sapper,  which  was  also  estab- 
lished by  Christ  among  the  last  things  for 
the  perpetual  observance  of  His  Church. 
The  Puritan,  in  his  desire  to  bring 
the  truth  home  to  the  individual  heart, 
and  to  do  away  with  a  human  mediator- 
ship,  almost  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  the 
Church.  At  all  events,  other  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe— of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland — have  always 
held  more  strongly  to  the  church-idea, 
and  have  built  themselves  more  upon 
it  than  have  the  Puritans  of  England 
and  America;  but  whichever  is  right,  no 
Protestant,  or,  much  more.  Christian, 
will  deny  that  a  visible  Church,  repre- 
senting the  company  of  believers  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  was  in- 
stituted ;  and  that  through  its  ordi- 
nances, word,  ministry  and  loving  ser- 
vice of  the  Master  in  carrying  out  His 
purpose  to  save  man,  bears  some  essen- 
tial relation  to  the  spiritual  recovery  of 
our  race.  The  more  the  world  goes  on 
in  religious  advancement,  the  more  ex- 
.  actly  identical  will  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  Church  grow,  for  the  Church 
is  mother  of  us  all  who  are  **  baptized 
into  Christ,"  and  the  fast  prevailing 
opinion  that  a  man  may  choose  to  re- 
main out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  and 
be  a  church  to  himself,  is  unscriptural ; 
for  none  can  secede  from  the  common 
faith,  altar  and  table,  and  still  \^q\^^^\> 
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PASTOBAL  TBSOLOGT. 

CoKDrcTKD  BY  Pbof.  Willum  C.  Wilxinsox,  D.D. 


THB    BIBLB    III    TBS    PUI«PIT  AMD  IX  THB 

PBW. 

We  have  received  from  an  intelligent 
minister  the  following  questions: 

1.  "  How  mnoh  of  the  boor  and  a  half  (at 
moat)  given  to  the  morning  Mrrice.  and  of  tha 
hour  (at  moat)  given  to  the  evening  aenrioa, 
onght  I  to  nae  reading  the  SoriptoreaT ** 

3.  "  la  it  beat  in  jroor  opinion  to  read  eon- 
tinnonaly.  aa  I  call  it  for  lack  of  a  batter  word, 
or  to  read  aelectiona  T  I  prefer  the  laat  method, 
bnt  I  Und  that  the  people  cannot  then  nae  their 
Biblea  in  following  me.  aa  ia  their  onatom  here. 
I  like  thia  coatom,  and  do  not  wiah  to  break  it 
np,  or  even  to  diacoorage  it  in  any  waj.*' 

These  well-considered  inquiries  raiie 
a  twofold  question,  both  interesting 
and  important,  namely:  What  is  the 
proper  place  and  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
manual  to  be  employed  in  public  wor- 
ship ?  We  call  it  a  twofold  question, 
because  it  relates  both  to  the  Bible  in 
the  pulpit  and  to  the  Bible  in  the  pew. 
Let  us  try  to  meet  this  question  thought- 
fully and  frankly,  in  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom checked  by  reverence,  rather  than 
in  the  spirit  of  mere  traditionary  or 
conventional  prepossession. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  would  make 
more,  and  not  less,  of  the  Bible,  than  is 
usual,  in  the  pulpit;  and  make  less, 
not  more,  than  is  now  the  tendency  of 
effort  to  have  made,  in  the  pew. 

"Bible  -  roadiDg,"  technically  so- 
called,  88  we  have  ourselves  seen  the 
thing  done  by  some  distinguished  prao- 


Qod*8  own  word  its  own  right  i^aoe  of 
sovereignty  over  all  the  servioe  of  pub- 
lic worship.  *'  Hear  [that  is,  of  oonne, 
heed  and  obey]  what  God  the  Lord  viU 
speak,"  expresses  the  whole  proper 
sentiment  of  the  oooasion.  This  senti- 
ment should  run  through  every  part  of 
the  service,  prayer,  hymn,  Soriptore- 
reading,  sermon.  In  this  sentiment, 
the  servioe  finds  its  tnie  unity.  And 
this  sentiment  is  most  dearly,  mostnn- 
mistakably,  struck,  during  those  mo- 
ments when  the  very  word  of  Ood  is 
devoutly  read  and  listened  to,  in  the 
spirit  of  amen  to  every  hint  conveyed 
of  God's  wish  and  wilL  So  to  read  the 
Scripture  as  best  to  make  plain  God*s 
wish  and  will,  and  best  to  inspire  the 
spirit  of  obedience  thereto,  that  is  the 
problem — ^with  the  pulpit.  So  to  hear 
the  reading  as  best  to  take  in  the  sense 
of  what  is  read,  and  best  to.  feel  the 
pnlse  in  it  of  life  and  of  life-giving, 
that  is  the  problem — with  the  pew. 
There  ought  to  be,  there  must  be, one  and 
the  same  solution  for  the  correlative 
reciprocal  problems  of  both. 

That  one  solution  is  this:  Let  the 
preacher  himself^  with  study,  under- 
stand the  Scripture  that  he  reads,  un- 
derstand it  through  and  thronglu 
according  to  its  own  true  import,  and 
not  according  to  some  sense  which  he, 
the  preacher,  brings  to  it  and  seeks  to 


titioners  of  the  art,  we  confess  we  have    '  foist  upon  it — for  a  supposed  good  par- 


little  respect  for.  It  seems  to  us  to  dis- 
honor, instead  of  honoring,  the  Bible, 
to  treat  it  as  a  hotchpotch  of  texts  and 
passages  to  be  brought  together,  at  the 
whim  of  the  *' reader,"  hence,  thence 
and  everywheuce,  for  the  purpose  of 
piecing  out  a  quaint  patchwork,  far 
more  illustrative  at  last  of  the  curious 
ingenuity  of  man,  than  of  the  grace 
and  wisdom  of  Gk>d.  But  pulpit  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  done  with  reverent 
and  studious  purpose  to  make  the 
meaning  and  will  of  God  clear  to  the 
understandings,  and  effective  on  the 
consciences  and  hearts,  of  men— that 
we  believe  in  fervently;  for  that  gives 


pose  of  <'  improvement  '*  to  his  hearers. 
Let  the  preacher  moreover  have  be- 
forehand submitted  himself  mind, 
heart,  conscience,  will,  to  the  sense 
which  his  understanding  finds  in  the 
Scripture  to  be  read,  and  then  come  ta 
the  reading  of  that  Scripture  fresh-im- 
bued vrith  its  spirit.  Further,  let  him 
silently  renew  his  own  joyful  pledge 
of  personal  obedience,  uAtZe  he  reads. 
If  the  preacher  has  a  full  enlightened 
apprehension  of  his  duty  and  privilege 
in  the  matter,  he  will  have  used  ever^ 
general,  and  he  will  use  every  particu- 
lar, means  in  Ins  power  to  render  him- 
self a  fit,  effective,  physical  voice  for 
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God  to  speak  through  in  the  reading  of 
His  word—that  is,  he  will  make  him- 
self the  best  reader  that  he  is  capable 
of  becoming.    In  such  hands  as  those 
thus  supposed  and  described,  the  read- 
ing of  tiie  Scripture  will  come  to  be  a 
capital  part  of  the  service.   It  may  well 
oocapy  as    mwik    (tme,    or   nearly  as 
mnch,  as  the  sermon.      There  is  really 
little  or  no  danger  of  its  nsnrping  too 
large  a  proportional  place  in  the  ser- 
fioe  of  pnblic  worship.    It  will  be  seen 
and  felt  that  Scriptnre-reading,  prop- 
erly done,  is  to  the  minister  as  costly, 
while  to  the  hearer,  it  will  be  quite  as 
interesting  and  profitable,  as  the  ser- 
mon.    Nobody  will  complain  that  it 
gets  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  pal- 
pit  attention.     The   reading  may  be 
'*  continnons  '* — oonsecntive— or  not,  as 
the  preacher  sees  fit  to  make  it.    It 
may  be  with  accompanying  comment, 
or  without,  as  the  genius  or  judgment 
of  the  indiyidual  preacher  may  prompt, 
or  as  the  particular  occasion  or  passage 
may   seem   to  make   adTisable.     Mr. 
Beecher  seldom  made  comment,  but  he 
read  Tividly,  commenting  the  while  by 
tone,  rate,   emphasis,   inflection,  vol- 
ume, pause.    Mr.  Spurgeon  comments, 
with    pertinence    and    power.       One 
preacher,  whom  the  present  writer  used 
to  hear,  and  who  made  a  signal  thing  of 
the  Scripture- reading,  often  commented 
quite  as  much  as  he  read — ^having  it 
eyidently  for  aim  to  break  that  spell 
of  popular  familiarity  with  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  which  prevented  the  spirit 
of  Scripture  from  asserting  its  proper 
power  over  hearers.   It  happened  to  the 
writer  of  these  words,   to  be  in  the 
same  train  with  that  preacher,  when, 
cast  down  (but  not  destroyed)  by  ill- 
health,  he  was  traveling  to  the  sea-board 
to  sail  for  Europe,  and  Divine  Provi- 
dence sent  to  him  an  unexpected  cup 
of  cold  water  to  comfort  and  refresh 
him  on  his  journey.    The  train-conduc- 
tor, having  earned  a  little  leisure  for 
the  purpose  by  zealous  haste  in  doing 
his  work,  came  and  said  to  the  preacher: 
"Ton  do  not  know  me,  but  I  know  you. 
I  used  occasionally  to  hear  you  preach. 
I  wanted  to   tell  you  how  I    enjoyed 


hearing  you  read  the  Bible.  One  chap- 
ter in  particular  I  had  read  and  heard 
read  aU  my  life;  but  when  you  read  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  read  it  or 
heard  it  before.  That  is  all;  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you."  The  sympathetic 
listener  took  a  lesson  which  he  is  now 
handing  over  to  his  brethren.  Not  a 
word  to  that  preacher  about  his  preach- 
ing I  All  was  about  the  word  of  (}od 
that  he  read  from  the  pulpit. 

Now,  what,  during  such  an  exercise 
of  Scripture-reading  from  the  pulpit, 
should   be   the   attitude  of   the  con- 
gregation ?    That,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
listeners  merely;  or  that  on,  the  other 
hand,  of  persons  with  books  open  be- 
fore them,  either  as  if  learning  by  imi- 
tation to  read  themselves,  or  as  if  set 
on  watch,  like  monitors,  to  see  if  the 
reading  be  correctly  done  ?    In  a  word, 
should  the  congregation  sit  with  their 
eyes  turned  toward  the  pulpit  to  htar; 
or  with  their  eyes  turned  down  into 
printed  pages,  to— which  shall  we  say  ? 
do,  simultaneously,   their   own   silent 
reading,  while  the  preacher  does  his 
aloud ;  or   mix  and  confuse  the  two 
totally  different  functions  of  listening 
and  of  reading  ?    When  some  minister, 
like-  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  Dr.  Talmage  (who 
have  their  sermon  printed  every  week) 
gets  ready  to  think  it  best  for  the  true 
effect  of  his  preaching,  that  what  he 
preaches  should  be  in  print  before  the 
eyes  of  his  hearers  toAU«  he  preaches 
it,  so  that  they  can  follow  him,  word  by 
word,  with  vigilant  use  of  ear  and  eve 
together — then  we  think  it  will  be  time 
for   ministers,  generally,   to    consider 
nrhether  it  might  not  well  tcburge  on  con- 
gregations the  desirableness  of  their  pro- 
ducing their  Bibles  in  order  to  read  with 
their  eyes,  forsooth,  at  the  moment  that 
they  ought  to  be   hearing   only,   but 
hearing  with  both  eyes  and  ears. 

Why,  dear  brethren,  what  is  the  word 
of  God  ?  Is  it  priid  f  Or  is  it  not,  mnch 
rather,  word  spoken?  Let  us  have  done 
with  mere  superstition  in  this  thing.  Who 
supposes  that  Jesus,  if,  in  these  days  of 
the  press,  he  had  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  deliver,  would  choose  to  have 
his  hearers  reading  his  discourse  in 
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print  with  their  eyes,  while  he  wm  ut- 
terioK  it  to  their  ears  with  his  voioe^ 
and  doubtless  also  to  their  eyes,  with 
expression  of  countenanoe  at  least,  if 
not  with  gesture?  If  Jesos  would  not 
choose  to  deliver  His  discourse,  origin- 
ally, to  a  congregation  engaged  that 
moment  in  reading  it  out  of  a  book, 
why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
aense,  should  you  wish  to  deliver  it  now 
to  a  congregation  so  engaged  ?  Can  any- 
body imagine  a  good  reason  ?  Does  it 
teach  true  reverence  for  Gk>d's  Word? 
Does  it  not  rather  Und  to  inspire  false 
reverence — ^reverence  that  can  but  be 
false,  in  so  far  as  it  is  reverence  for  the 
cign,  instead  of  for  the  thing  signified, 
reverence  for  the  letter  which  kiUeth  in- 
atead  of  for  the  spirit  which  giveth  life? 
All  in  one  word:  the  ordinary  Sab- 
bath congregation  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
audience,  and  not  as  a  Bible-class. 

II. 

HINTS  TOWABO  MAXIMS  BKL^TDia  TO  TBX 
PRATKB-MBXTmO. 

1.  Above  all  things,  leave  ample  room 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  work  as  He  will, 
without  interference,  unprompted  by 
Him,  from  you. 

2.  Accustom  yourself,  and  teach 
your  church  to  accustom  themselves, 
to  expect  occasional  apparent  obstacles 
to  the  prosperous  progress  of  a  meet- 
ing, and  80,  not  to  be  disturbed' by 
auch  obstacles  when  they  arise. 

3.  Educate  yourself  and  educate 
your  church,  to  exercise  a  true,  sweet 
patience  and  charity  toward  such  par- 
ticipants in  the  meeting  as,  through 
eccentricity,  through  poverty  of  talent, 
through  habits  of  prolixity,  even 
through  inconsistency  of  life,  contrib- 
ute to  burden,  rather  than  to  help  for- 
ward, the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  impress,  oy 
precept  and  by  example,  the  duty  of 
not  giving  occasion  to  others  for  exer- 
cising such  forbearance. 

5.  In  general,  remember  and  teach, 
that  the  true  practical  end,  concerning 
ourselves,  of  a  prayer-meeting,  is  not  to 
present  what  will  seem  to  observers  a 
lively  occasion,  but  to  nourish  in  all  the 
jspirit  of  a  better  obedience  to  Christ. 


6.  Begin  the  meeting  promptly  at  the 
designated  moment. 

7.  Aim  to  dose  the  mectiiig  poneta- 
ally  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allots 
ted  to  it — which,  onder  ordinary  eir- 
cumstancea,  should  not  exceed  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

8.  Begin  the  meeting  with  Ahymii 
pitched  in  a  comparatively  quiet  de- 
votional key,  suited  to  meei  and  to 
elevate  gradoally  the  aa  yet  nnexeited 
religious  mood  of  the  worshippera. 

9.  Try  the  experiment  of  oontinning 
the  opening  service  of  song*  Tene  after 
verse,  or  even  hymn  after  hymn,  while 
the  assembly  is  gathering,  watching, 
meantime,  whether  the  effect  is  more 
to  encourage  tardiness  in  attendanoe, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  tononriah  interest 
and  growing  preparedness  of  spirit  on 
the  other,  and  choosing  your  final  course 
accordingly. 

10.  If  you  think  wise  to  admit  instiv- 
mental  music  into  the  prayer-meeting, 
at  least  have  it  aa  prompt  and  as  seem- 
ing -  spontaneous  aa  possible,  training 
the  assembly  not  to  depend,  in  its  sing- 
ing, on  this  artificial  support. 

11.  Avoid  letting  your  people  learn 
to  depend  on  ywi  for  starting  the  sing- 
ing—in this,  as  in  everything  else, 
throwing  the  initiative,  where  practi- 
cable, into  the  hands  of  others. 

ra. 

QUESnONB  AND  AK8WKB8. 
1.  Will  you  kindly  reoommend  some  tnelf 
Adapted  tor  inqoirera,  in  the  HoKZLirao  Ba* 
vzxwT    *    *    Will  yon  also  state  iHkere  rack 
tract!  may  be  obtained  ? 

It  is  always  a  special  pleasure  when 
we  are  able  to  set  one  correspondent  to 
answering  another.  Within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  question, 
we  received  a  retarded  reply  fiom  a 
highly  esteemed  minister  to  whom  we 
had  applied  for  just  that  information 
(with  more) — to  be  furnished  from  his 
own  rich  and  varied  pastoral  experienee 
— ^to  get  which,  the  author  of  the  forego- 
ing questions  now  applies  to  us.  We 
italicize  the  titles  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  tract  particularly  de- 
sired by  our  correspondent.  We  rest 
our  own  recommendation  in  the  pres- 
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«nt  oaM  on  the  anihority  of  the  j  adioioos 
jAd  experienced  minister  whom  we 
now  qnote: 

"Long,  long  ago,  I  was  to  send  yon 
the  names  of  tracts  of  special  value. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  Every  Ghristian  a  Missionary. 

S.  The  ICan  that  Killed  his  Neighbors. 

8.  The  Lost  Son. 

i.  Joy  in  Sorrow. 

5.  Letter  from  the  Departed. 

e.  The  Flaw  in  the  Link. 

7.  Poor  Joseph. 


9.  Whai\A\iioBAitotfmOmsir 

10.  Barnes  on  the  Traffic  in  Ardent 
Spirits. 

All  these  are  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.  I  suppose  I  have  used, 
first  and  last,  millions  of  pages  of  this 
society's  tracts.  Of  **The  Man  that 
Killed  his  Neighbors,"  1  distributed 
76,000  pages  in  one  summer.  And 
while  we  were  engaged  in  it,  a  letter 
came  to  me  saying:  <*That  tract  pre- 
Tented  a  law-duit  and  stopped  a  shoot- 
ing affray  in  this  neighborhood.'* 
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THX  USX  OF  OHUSOH  HI8TOBT  Df  TBX 

PULPIT. 

Thk  Protestant  church  makes  little 
use  of  the  riches  of  the  Christian  ages. 
Li  the  eagerness  of  its  dissent  from  the 
unwarranted  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Bome,  it  turns  its  back  upon  at  least  a 
thousand  yean  orer  which  the  Bomish 
church  spread  the  almost  undisputed 
claim  of  its  authority.  Closing  the 
book  of  The  Acts,  the  I^testant  teacher 
opeos  the  history  of  religion  again  at 
th«  ttmes  of  Luther.  This  is  as  unwise 
as  it  would  be  if,  in  our  secular  schools, 
we  ignored  all  study  of  our  own  Ameri- 
«aB  history  preyious  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  contomned  the 
annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

We  hare  ofton  adTocatod  the  use  of 
Ohuroh  History  in  the  pulpit,  not 
mefely  in  the  way  of  casual  illustrations 
4nwn  from  the  biographies  of  the 
saints,  and  rhetorical  adornment  with 
the  romance  of  the  olden  times,  but  in 
thorough  and  oonsecutiTe  instruction. 
Objeotioos  to  such  pulpit  discourses 
are  frequently  urged.  It  may  be  well 
to  notice  some  of  these. 

It  is  sUeged  that  Church  History  is 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  most  people; 
that  the  ordinary  hearer  would  not  give 
suflleient  attention  to  make  a  series  of 
such  discourses  profitable. 

This  objection  comes,  perhaps,  from 
the  preacher's  own  experience  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  seminary,  for  he  remembers 


the  yawning  hours  of  the  lecture  room. 
But  the  preadher  need  not  reproduce  any 
such  impression  of  his  topic.  The  pro- 
fessor intentionally  makes  no  use  of  the 
arts  of  popular  address.  He  is  engaged 
in  instructing  those  whose  attention  is 
presupposed,  and  emphasizes  many 
portions  of  ecclesiastical  history  which 
he  himself  would  make  but  little  of,  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  promiscuous  au- 
dience. The  preacher  with  any  fitness 
for  his  office  does  not  in  teaching  doc- 
trine deliver  dry  lectures  upon  theol- 
ogy; and  there  is  as  little  occasion  for 
dragging  his  hearers  through  dreary 
annals,  columns  of  dates,  wearisome 
controversies  and  the  like,  because  they 
may  be  found  in  the  thorough  works  of 
the  historian.  The  writer  has  had  a 
class  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  per- 
sons in  regular  attendance  on  a  week 
night  devoted  to  reading  and  conversa- 
tion regarding  the  days  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  those  immediately  subse- 
quent. Only  the  inconvenience  of 
finding  a  secular  evening  free  from  so- 
cial and  other  engagemento  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  these  profitable  gath- 
erings. From  time  to  time  tbe  subject 
was  introduced  into  the  pulpit  on  Sab- 
bath evenings,  on  which  occasion  the 
audiences  were  larger  and  the  attention 
even  more  alert  than  usual. 

We  have  heard  another  objection 
ui'ged  against  such  discourses  on  the 
ground  that  the  pulpit  should  deal  only 
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with  Biblical  themes,  such  as  have  the 
warrant  of  Inspiration. 

We  wonld  reply  that  the  Bible  itself 
sets  ns  a  very  pertinent  example  in  this 
respect.  The  balk  of  the  Sacred  Script- 
ares  is  historical  narration,  and  that 
not  confined  to  the  biographies  of  in- 
spired men,  nor  even  to  the  times  when 
the  prophets  lived.  It  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  which  was  based 
npon  the  trath  as  revealed  from  time  to 
time.  It  assames  that  '*  Qod  is  in  the 
midst  of  her  '*  even  when  His  hand  is 
not  seen  and  His  voice  not  heard.  It 
depicts  a  variety  of  haman  characters 
moulded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  does 
not  omit  the  record  of  most  onspiritual 
defects.  Even  the  stories  of  bad  men's 
lives,  of  the  heathen  opponents  of  God 
and  His  people,  of  events  in  any  way 
serving  to  expose,  either  negatively  or 
positively,  the  need  of  faith,  are  to  be 
found  in  its  pages.  Surely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Christian  Common- 
wealth is  not  of  less  significance  than 
that  of  ancient  Israel,  and  the  characters 
moulded  by  the  model,  and  teaching 
and  spirit  of  Christ  Himself,  the  Great 
Master,  are  not  less  instructive  for  our 
study  than  were  those  trained  under 
the  Law,  the  mere  ** pedagogue"  of 
righteousness!  The  history  of  all  true 
piety  is  Sacred  History,  because  it  is 
history  made  by  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  is  objected  by  others,  that  ad- 
mitting the  propriety  of  using  in  the 
pulpit  whatever  relates  to  the  history  ef 
the  true  Church  of  God,  the  Church 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
.tury  was  not  the  true  Church,  but  secu- 
larism in  the  mask  of  Christianity. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  few  Prot- 
estant clergymen  would  hold  to  such 
an  opinion.  The  errors  of  the  Bomish 
ecclesiastical  domination  were  only  like 
the  drainage  of  unhealthy  swamp-wat- 
ers, or  the  sewerage  of  cities,  into  a 
river,  polluting  but  not  destroying  it. 
The  "  river  of  God  "  has  been  at  times 
as  foul  as  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  is  in 
places,  but  it  has  poured  along  in  as 
unbroken  course,  channeled    between 


the  great  mountains  of  His  purpose, 
pure  in  its  fountains,  and  in  Uie  main 
beneficent  in  its  flow.    There  are  pliMs 
even  in    the   ooorse  of  the  thousand 
years  of  Bome*s  almost  nndisputed  is> 
sumption,  where  the  waters  of  piety 
show  orystaline  depths,  oat  of  whieh 
millions  drank  true  spiritual  refireeli* 
ment.    Alas,  for  Europe  bad  not  Chiii- 
tianity,  even  in  its  most  mistaken  and 
imperfect  forms,  presided  over  the  com- 
mingling of  various   races   after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Boman   Empire! 
The  Befo.mation  itself  was   possible 
only  because  true  fSaith  and  spiritual 
life  had  been  preserved  amid  all  the 
corruptions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  they 
were  preserved  not — to  use  a  trite  flgtue 
->as  the  seeds  of  Egyptian  wheat  hsTe 
been  kept  in  the  mummy  cerements  of 
ages,  to  be  planted  anew  for  to-day's 
harvest;  but  kept  in  incessant  growth, 
gladdening  the  generations,  as  many 
fruitful  valleys  redeem  the  sterility  of 
mountainous  tracts.    To  overlook  the 
Christianity  of  Europe  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries  is  a  shame  to 
Protestant    scholarship.    We   are  not 
fully  loyal  to  Christ  if  we  abandon  faith 
in  the  continuity  of  His  kingdom r  and 
we  defraud  the  people  in  withholding 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  rich  il- 
lustrations of  graoe  which  gleam  every- 
where across  the  track  of  a  thousand 
years. 

But  it  is  objected  by  others  that 
Church  History,  as  written  for  us,  ia 
largely  a  record  of  doctrinal  oontrovei^ 
sies,  ecclesiastical  strife,  eta,  of  whieh 
the  common  people  may  as  well  be  kept 
in  ignorance. 

This  is  undoubtedly  tme^  but  the 
fault  is  in  the  construction  of  the  books, 
and  not  in  the  history  itself.  The  great 
writers  of  Chnrdi  History  have  often 
written  for  polemical  purposes,  or  they 
have  lacked  ability  to  discriminate  the 
value  of  the  materials  at  their  hand,  and 
have  packed  their  pages  with  matter  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  they  have 
found  it  on  their  shelves,  without  at- 
tempting to  give  it  due  balance.  The 
doctrinal  debates  were  largely  in  writ- 
ing, and  hence  they  have  been  most 
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nmuBlj  preserved.  EoolesiaBtioal 
Is  were  direoUy  or  indireoUy  oon- 
with  the  strifes  of  political  ralers, 
enoe  .the  reoords  of  them  are 
supplemented  from  seoolar 
B.  Bat  these  things  do  not  oon- 
the  bulk  of  the  true  history  of 
inrch.  In  many  oases  they  did 
all  alfeot  the  onrrent  of  Christian 
ence  and  activity.  The  life  of 
ipU  of  the  Christian  oentaries  yet 

15  to  be  written.  The  materials 
nndant;  indeed  may  be  fonnd  in 
Mvy  tomes  which  harden  oar 
B,  bat  they  need  to  be  exhumed 
ient  discrimination.  Any  minis- 
ordinary  ability  will  find  himself 
rewarded  if  he  will  prepare  for 
ople  an  exhibit  of  the  life  of  piety 
snoh  data  as  he  will  find  in  Nean- 
d  Sohaf^  to  say  nothing  of  a  han- 
minor  books  treating  of  special 
or  persons. 

it  is  objected  that  even  the  original 
B  so  far  as  they  have  come  down 
ire  nnreliable.  Legends  have  be- 
Bntangled  with  facts.  The  saper- 
18  of  the  old-time  people  led  them 
the  events  of  their  day  with  con- 
vision,  and  to  tell  their  stories 
at  distingaishing  between  the  real 
le  fanciful.  To  retail  these  relig- 
•omances  would  disgust  sensible 
»,  and  lead  to  incredulity  regard- 
e  established  lacts  of  Christianity. 
I  objection  suggests  the  greatly 
d  work  of  sifting  out  the  myths 
Ktravaganoes  from  the  real  facts  of 
y.  To  throw  away  the  wheat  be- 
of  the  intermingling  tares  is  a 
g^lity  which  the  Church  is  not  rich 
;h  to  indulge  in.  In  the  lives  of 
.ints  most  tinseled  by  Bomish  su- 
tions  is  much  true  gold  of  charac- 
d  noble  action  which  the  ordinary 
r  can  recognize. 

mine,  for  instance  the  story  of  St. 
Q  of  Tours.  Stripping  off  the  aure- 
the  alleged  miraculous,  there  re- 
i  at  least  the  nimbus  of  a  true  snint, 
nting  the  full  praise  of  the  Bomish 
r  Allan  Butler,  "The  great  St.Har- 

16  glory  of  Gaul,  and  the  light  of 
'mtem  Obarob  ia  the  fourth  age.** 


Though  of  pagan  parentage,  while  a 
mere  lad  he  manifested  the  independ- 
ence of  character  due  to  the  call  of  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Enrolled  as 
an  oficer  in  the  army,  he  surprised  all 
by  the  absence  of  that  pride  which  his 
profession  engendered,  and  served  the 
commonest  soldiers  as  the  courtesy  of  a 
great,  loving  heart  dictated.  His  cour- 
age was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
freedom  from  the  vices  of  the  camp. 
His  heart,  touched  by  the  helpfulness 
of  the  Christ-spirit,  led  him  to  divide 
his  military  cloak  and  give  half  to  a 
poor  man.  There  is  nothing  improba- 
ble in  the  story  that  that  night  he 
dreamed  that  he  saw  the  Master  clad  in 
the  portion  of  his  garment  he  had  given 
away,  for  the  derision  of  his  comrades 
had  wrought  his  mind  into  a  condition 
of  excitement  which  gave  him  troubled 
sleep.  Desiring  to  leave  the  army  for 
the  more  congenial  duties  of  religious 
life,  he  was  taunted  with  cowardice, 
and  replied:  **In  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  protected  not  by  helmet  and 
buckler,  but  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  I 
will  thrust  myself  into  the  thickest 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  without  fear." 
We  can  surely  believe  this,  without 
crediting  the  statement  of  his  bio- 
grapher that  this  was  the  occasion  of 
the  enemy's  offer  of  peace  that  very 
night.  He  once  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  robbers  who  were  so  much  impressed 
with  his  calmness  in  prospect  of  death 
that  they  not  only  released  him,  but 
listened  reverently  to  his  explanation 
of  his  imperturbability;  and  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  led  to  seek  the  same 
strengthening  grace  through  his  coun- 
sel and  prayers.  This  scene  has  often 
been  duplicated  in  the  experience  of 
our  Protestant  missionaries,  whose  will- 
ing martyrdom  has  been  the  most  po- 
tent preaching  of  the  gospel.  We  re- 
call the  conversion  of  the  ringleader 
of  a  mob  that  assailed  John  Wesley 
who  was  savingly  impressed  by  the 
grand  courage  of  his  intended  victim. 
If  we  credit  the  latter  instance,  why 
should  we  refuse  to  tell  of  the  former? 
The  Emperor  yalentinian.  1.  x^t^aw^. 
on  Mvenl  oceaa\ona  \a  ii2\<(^^  '\&kc>a2&Na 
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have  andienee  with  him.  The  saint, 
instead  of  noisily  insisting,  retired  to 
his  closet  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lord.  Several  days  later,  going  to  the 
palace,  he  found  the  door  open  and  the 
enstodian  absent,  and  thus  reached  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  who  was  to  im- 
pressed by  the  demeanor  of  his  guest 
that  they  became  friends.  We  ha?e  a 
right  to  read  this  page  of  the  saint's  bi- 
ography, leaving  out  the  statement  that 
an  angel  had  directed  him  in  the  affair, 
and  that  his  majesty  was  compelled  to 
rise  and  welcome  him  by  flames  burst- 
ing oat  about  him.  We  can  forgive  the 
chroniclers  who  have  told  us  of  his  ban- 
ishing the  greedy  water  fowls  that  were 
plunging  after  the  fish,  since  they  also 
tell  us  of  his  address  to  the  people  on 
the  occasion.  *'  These  ravenous  birds  re- 
semble much  our  infernal  enemies, 
which  always  lie  in  wait  to  eatoh  on* 
wary  souls,  and  suddenly  make  them 
their  prey."  And  how,  seeing  a  newly 
shorn  sheep,  he  drew  the  lesson:  *'Thi8 
sheep  hath  fulfilled  the  precept  of  the 
gospel,  becauRC  having  two  coats,  it 
hath  parted  with  one  to  such  as  have 
need:  so  shall  you  do  likewise,*'  and 
he  set  the  example  by  giving  his  cloak 
to  a  scantily  clad  shepherd. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
influence  in  a  rude  age  of  such  a  Son  of 
Consolation,  a  man  endowed  with  rare 
eloquence,  and  tireless  in  good  works; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  who 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  France, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  Father  of  the 
Gkdlioan  Church,  should  have  his  mem- 
ory invested  with  all  sorts  of  &bulou8 
stories  by  the  contemporaneous  ignor- 
ance of  a  people  who  attributed  every- 
thing great  to  supernatural  influences. 
Even  Allan  Butler,  who  records  the 
many  miracles  wrought  by  his  hands 
and  at  his  tomb,  says  truly:  **The  vir^ 
iue  of  St.  Martin,  teas  the  miracle  of  the 
world  **;  and  Luther,  with  all  his  hatred 
of  lying  wonders,  never  complained 
that  he  himself  was  christened  in  honor, 
and  wore  the  name,  of  so  g^nd  a  saint. 

What  is  true  of  St.  Martin  is  true  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  *<of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,**  \>u^  w\iCMii% 


lives  have  been  distorted  by  the  migni- 
fying  mirage  of  popolar  saperstitution, 
and.thns  made  to  appear  iiieredible,if  not 
ridiculous,  to  the  wiser  liiioii  of  mod- 
em times.  Even  if  St.  Fatriok  did  not 
drive  the  snakes  out  of  IreUnd,  he  vm 
one  of  the  great  light-beerers  of  Chm- 
tianity  to  the  pegftn  darkness  of  the 
Northern  isles,  not  more,  perhipi» 
through  his  statesman-like  shrewdiiMt 
than  by  the  example  of  his  meek  and 
self-saoriflcing  derotion  to  the  Mtstar; 
and  if  he  was  not  bom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Soottish  Clyde,  his  memory  belongi 
not  the  less  to  the  Protestant  world  thia 
to  the  Romish.  We  elaim,  too,  Columba 
and  8everinu8,Willibrord  and  Boniftoo. 
Ansgar  and  all  the  army  of  missionaiy 
martyrs  whose  blood  was  the  seed  of 
north  European  Christendom.  We  are 
unwilling  to  forget  these  true  saiati  of 
€k>d  and  to  ignore  their  works  which 
have  done  so  much  toward  transmitting 
Christian  truth  to  our  time,  becanso 
ignorant  biographers  have  told  some 
lies  about  them. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  these 
rare  and  medieval  saints  were  not  only 
extravagantly  misrepresented  by  the 
chronicles;  they  were  themselres  fhll  of 
the  faults  of  their  age;  their  faith  was 
mixed  with  superstition,  their  Uvea 
semi-idolatrous,  their  best  devotion 
mistaken  in  its  methods.  The  monk, 
the  ascetic,  the  celibate,  are  not  exam- 
ples of  pie|y  for  onr  actiTe  Christian 
times. 

We  reply  to  this  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  the  old  saints  as  our  exem- 
plars except  in  those  respects  wherein 
their  virtue  surpassed  ours.  Many  of 
the  Bible  characters  even,  were  not  in 
all  respects  above  their  times.  Some 
were  polygamous,  held  Blares,  fell  into 
the  idolatries  of  the  surrounding 
heathen,  indeed  were]  orerhung  with 
the  parasitical  growth  of  their  oirenm- 
stanoes,  as  a  southern  oak  is  draped 
with  moss  which  changes  its  entire 
shape.  But  in  the  essentials  of  noble 
character  they  were  far  beyond  their 
age,  and  ours  also. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  great  men 
"viV^AA  YL^^ffk  \AaaBon  the  traek  of  Ohnreh 
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HiBtory,  They  eTinoed  a  spirit  of  de- 
Totion,  a  sweetness  of  parity,  a  height 
of  spirituality  which  we  seldom  attain, 
though  we  are  wiser  and  more  soriptn- 
ral  in  our  manner  of  showing  the  graces 
we  do  possess. 

When  the  disciples  complained  that 
Mary  had  done  unwisely  in  spending 
three  hundred  pence  for  an  ointment 
ISor  the  Kaster's  feet,  when  she  might 
haTS  done  so  much  practical  charity 
with  that  amount  of  money,  Our  Lord 
did  not  commend  her  method;  He  sim- 
ply overlooked  its  faultiness  because 
it  espressed  the  superlative  quality  of 
bar  heart's  affection.  **  Let  her  alone; 
sha  hath  wrought  a  beautiful  deed  upon 
ma;**  and  He  commanded  that  her  story 
should  be  everywhere  repeated.  We 
zead  with  similar  emotion  the  stories 
of  the  saints.  In  their  own  way— an 
unwise  way— they  wrought  beautiful 
deeds  for  tiie  Kaster.  The  monastery 
mi  Clairvaux  was  Bernard's  alabaster 
box,  carved  with  unwarranted  customs, 
and  the  ointment  mixed  with  some 
flavors  of  the  medieval  superstition; 
bat  it  was  his  heart's  offering.  Luther 
did  not  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise, 
but  said  "If  there  ever  was  a  pious 
monk,  who  feared  God,  it  was  Saint 
Barnard."  The  grand  Protestant  mis- 
■iooary  Sohwarts  did  not  despise  Ber- 
nard, but  as  he  lay  dying  in  India  he 
bade  his  heathen  converts  sing,  that 
npon  the  voice  of  their  praise  his  soul 
ndghi  float  to  heaven.  At  his  sugges- 
tton  ihey  pang  Bernard's  hymn,  of 


which  we  have  a  free  translation. 
"Hail,  tboa  HeadI  no  braised  and  wonnded.** 
We  will  not  discard  <*  Jerusalem,  the 
Gk>lden,"  because  it  was  inspired  by 
the  vision  which  another  Bernard  saw 
through  the  narrow  window  of  the 
cloister  of  Glugny. 

We  may  say  of  many  whose  errors 
we  condemn,  what  Tennyson  says  of  a 
female  ritualist 

"Her  fkith  through  form  Is  pore  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good: 
O  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  troth  Divine.** 

Space  prevents  our  dwelling  upon 
the  many  positive  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  a  congregation  from 
hearing  the  consecutive  history  of  the 
Church.  Aside  from  the  study  of 
Christian  character  in  the  varying 
phases  it  takes  from  varying  circum* 
stances,  what  lessons  in  Christian  enter- 
prise would  the  people  get  from  the  story 
of  early,  medieval,  and  modem  mis> 
sioDsI  What  wise  impressions  of  the 
essentials  of  doctrine  as  they  note  the 
unity  in  variety  of  the  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom!  What  new  interest  in  the 
hymns  of  the  ages,  the  liturgy  of  a 
myriad  now  sainted  soulsl  What  in- 
creased reverence  for  the  church  if 
they  were  familiar  with  the  details  of 
her  unbroken  history!  In  this  latter 
point  Protestantism  is  weak.  Its 
church  interests  are  too  local,  too 
ephemeral.  We  need  to  realise  the 
grandeur  of  the  past,  if  we  are  to  plan 
largely  j(or  the  future. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


•  KM   • 


rABT  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  PiXBsoii,  D.D.,  Philadkij»hia. 


OQLL»»  mSSIONABT  BSVIVAL. 

Mm.  BoBSBT  WiLDXB  was  appointed 
ai  Mi.  Hermon  last  summer,  with  three 
others,  a  ''Band**  to  visit  the  American 
colleges  and  appeal  to  students  to  con- 
•eente  their  lives  to  the  mission  field. 
The  other  three  were  prevented  or  dis- 
suaded ftom  going  into  the  work,  but 
Mr.  Wilder  would  not  give  it  up,  and 
got  ]fr.  John  Forman  to  join  him. 


From  early  in  October  they  worked  to- 
gether, most  congenially;  but  in  Janu<^ 
ary  Mr.  Forman  was  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  very  sick  brother,  in  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Wilder,  singlehanded  and 
alone  has  prosecuted  the  work  ever 
since.  But  the  Lord  has  been  with 
him,  and  without  any  abatement  of 
heart  or  hope  he  still  keeps  at  it. 
Lately  si  7Ia\e,1BTOwn»'aarwat^'^«^' 
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ton  Center,  Andover— everywhere  God 
moves  and  enliHts  beartR,  and  the  dear 
young  man  now  rejoices  in  some  1,525 
(Hee  Miss,  linneWy  April,  p.  243)  who 
have,  since  October  Ist,  1886,  declared 
their  wish  and  purpose,  God  favoring, 
to  give  their  life-work  to  the  heathen, 
8o  soon  as  they  complete  their  prepara- 
tion. Tikis  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
slwienis,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America,  who  offer  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field,  is  perhaps  the  nufsl  significant  shjn 
of  (he  times.  Tbo  movement  is  one,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  known  before 
iu  the  history  of  missions,  and  is  simul- 
tuneoasly  occnrring  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  From  present  appearances, 
before  the  year  expired,  the  number  of 
volunteers  is  likely  to  reach  between 
twenty-five  hwulred  and  three  thousand^  for 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  nearly  250 
a  month,  thu.s  far. 

Meanwhile  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  Church  and  the  Boards?  Here  is  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  secretaries: 

*'  I  have  jmit  returned  from  a  vUit  to  Ohicago, 
Lane  and  Allegheny  Seminarins.  Four  or  fire 
good  men  will  probably  be  appointed  from  the 
senior  clan  at  Chicago;  one  offers  himself  un- 
qualifledly  trom  Lane,  and  five  from  Allegheny. 

"Two  other  men  are  also  under  appointment, 
one  a  senior  at  Auburn,  and  another  a  graduate 
of  the  last  class  at  Chicago.  A  young  pastor  in 
Philadelphia,  offers  himself,  if  there  is  may  field 
for  which  the  Board  especially  desires  him;  and 
a  rnodt  excellent  studout  in  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  has  this  morning  talked  with  me, 
whose  heart  is  fully  determined.  In  every  dkrtO' 
tion  the  yownp  are  rising  up  ready  to  go.  If  not 
always  the  most  brilliant  men,  they  are  men  of 
good  solid  abilitiert:  some  of  them  decidedly 
above  the  average. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  these  things,  and  I  know  that  yon  will  join 
with  us  in  prayers  and  efforts  to  prevent  the  re- 
proach of  a  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  a 
great  Church  like  ours,  to  send  the  men  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  heathen  communities  which 
we  can  name,  and  which  might  be  said  in  some 
instances  to  be  not  only  willing  to  receive  them, 
but  actually  desiring  and  awaiting  them. 

"A  considerable  number  of  medical  misBion- 
aries,  both  young  men  and  young  women  are 
also  offering  themselvee.  The  prospect  is  that  m 
the  next  five  yean  there  wtU  be  an  unexampled  num- 
berof  candidates  for  service  in  the  foreign  mission 
field. 

"  Our  own  Board  would  appoint  a  great  many 
this  year  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  the  mtans  to  tend  (Aem." 


Four  students  of  Knox  College,  Can- 
ada, Messrs.  Goforth,  McGiilivray,  Ma- 
Kende  and  Webster  pnrpoM  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  nammer  in  visiting 
congregations  in  western  Ontario,  with 
a  view  of  deepening  the  interest  of  ths 
people  in  the  misHion  work  of  ths 
church.  They  give  their  time  and  work 
gratuitously  as  an  offering  to  the  caostk 

Tliefie  Figures  are  PrebaMyClMeto 
the  Trntlu— Eight  hundred  and  sef- 
enty  thousand  adults,  converts  from 
among  the  heathen,  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  result  of 
Protestant  missionary  labor.  These^ 
with  their  families  and  dependents, 
form  Christian  communities  scattered 
over  almost  every  portion  of  the  habita- 
ble globe,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  2,800,000  souls.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  of  these  converts  are  or- 
dained ministers  of  the  gospel,  plaeed 
over  Christian  congregations;  twenty- 
seven  thousand  are  employed  as  evan- 
gelists to  their  heathen  fellow-country- 
men, and  a  large  number  are  acting  ss 
voluntary  agents  in  preaching  and 
teaching  in  Sunday  schools,  and  en- 
gaged in  other  works  of  Christian  use- 
fulness. The  children  of  these  converti^ 
with  a  large  number  of  the  children  of 
the  heathen,  are  receiving  secular  and 
religious  instruction  in  day  schools. 

ComparatiTe  Erpendltare.^Chuieh 

of  England  raised  over  $400,000,000  in 
the  last  quarter  century  for  Christian 
and  benevolent  work.  Meanwhile  Eng- 
land spends  for  strong  drink  aioM  fotif 
times  that  amount  I 

Another  Speeimen  of  Gospel  P^wer. 

—John  Williams  went  to  Aittaaki  Island 
in  1821,  and  left  there  two  natift 
preachers.  He  found  the  natives  vtry 
noisy  and  wild  savages;  some  tattooed 
from  head  to  foot,  others  fantastimlly 
painted,  or  smeared  with  oharood, 
dancing,  shouting  and  madly  gestien* 
lating.  They  were  cannibals,  killing 
and  eating  one  another.  Bghteen  numAt 
after,  he  again  visited  the  island;  and  ss 
he  approached,  canoes  met  his  boat* 
with  Christian  salutation:  **  Good  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord !  it  is  now  well  at 
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L!   the   good   word    has   taken 

inding  he  foand  chief  and  people 
ibnu}ed  the  gospel,  and  had  built 
)h  180  feet  by  thirty,  in  which  he 
»d  to  about  2,000  people  from 
i:  16.  One  such  an  example  is 
Bfragable  proof  of  the  divine 
n  upon  foreign  missions. 
nl  Mission  Conference. —Galled 
Ion  for  1888,  to  gather  up  reports, 
88,  etc,  of  foreign  boards,  sooie- 
id  missions,  and  discuss  the 
1  situation  and  needs.  It  follows 
MX  conference  of  1878,  and  will 
iecennial  conference  hereafter, 
it  to  be  a  WoMs  (Amfertnot, 
»  M»— TAs  Fijbvvary  ^mvtUaneoua 
«,  instituted  by  the  Church  Mis- 
'  Society  in  1886,  haye  been  re- 
this  year  with  wonderful  power, 
metropolitan  districts  about  one 
d  meeUngs  were  held  between 
ry  6th  and  13th,  when  sermons, 
MS  and  prayers  were  used  as 
of  quickening  zeal  and  spiritual- 
he  work  of  a  world's  evangeliza- 
N^early  a  miUion  of  papers  and 
were  specially  prepared  and 
sd.  All  London  was  stirred,  con- 
8  quickened,  knowledge  in- 
1,  and  a  deep  desire  awakened 
>  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  its 

Hebrides.— A  petition  on  behalf 
free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been 
led  to  Queen  Victoria,  praying 
teetion  from  French  interference 
,r  mission  work  in  (the  New  He- 

The  appeal  sets  forth  that 
$900,000  have  been  expended  in 
g  on  the  work,  in  which  sixteen 
laries  and  over  one  hundred  na- 
achers  and  evangelists  are  en- 

Beside  9,000  converts,  50,000 
have  been  civilized. 
nunedanisnu— Beside  the  Mos- 
liversity  at  Cairo,  with  its  10,000 
ts,  there  is  another  at  Tripoli  in 
f,  from  which  it  is  said  that  not 
an  1,000  young  men  go  every 
I  propagandists  of  the  Moslem 
u 
Ataidonment  of  Gaboon  and 


Corisco. — ^Missions  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  though  it  is  a  transfer  of  these 
missions  to  the  French,  involves  no 
little  loss,  and  is  a  backward  step  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  missionaries  are 
to  be  stationed  farther  north,  under 
German  jurisdiction.  But  what  is  to 
hinder  the  German  authorities  from  a 
requirement  that  all  teaching  shall  be 
in  German,  similar  to  that  requirement 
of  the  French  ? 

Batnagiri  station,  the  seaside  station 
of  the  Kolapoor  mission,  is  likewise 
abandoned  by  the  Presbyterians,  but 
for  what  reason  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed.   

MOMTHLT  BULXiETIN. 

AiBioA. — ^Umgana  has  severely  pun- 
ished the  chiefs  who  submitted  to  Por- 
tuguese authority.  December  14th,  Mr. 
Bichards  was  at  Mongwe  and  Mr.  Ous- 
ley  at  Kambini.  The  mission  premises 
at  Makodwini  have  been  much  damaged. 
One  hundred  converts  reported  at  San 
Salvador.  At  Kangwe,  the  lower  station 
on  the  Ogove,  inquirers  are  numbered 
by  hundreds;  and  over  a  thousand  con- 
verts at  the  Baptist  stations  on  Congo. 
Bishop  Taylor  is  going  on  grandly. 

AuBUBMDAUE. — ^The  Home  for  Mission- 
ary Children  under  oare  of  Mrs.  Walker 
is  secured,  $20,000  having  been  raised 
for  the  purchase,  and  the  property  is 
conveyed  to  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Miss  Mary 
B.  Herring  who  worked  so  faithfully  to 
collect  funds  for  it,  has  died  at  the  age 
of  nearly  fourscore. 

Sm  Thomas  Fowsll  Buxton,  Bart., 
has  been  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  Missionary  Society.  *'  They 
of  CaBsar's  Household  "  are  sometimes 
in  the  van  of  missions. 

China.— Becent  proclamations  in  all 
parts  of  China,  show  the  governors  not 
qply  in  the  attitude  of  toleration,  but 
commendation  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  missions.  The  door  opens 
more  widely  than  ever.  Some  sanguine 
Englishmen  would  rank  this  event  as 
equal  in  importance  to  the  conversion 
of  Constantine.— Col.  Charles  Denby, 
the  American  minister  at  Pekin,  writes 
a  letter  in  unqualified  praise  of  the  un- 
selfishness and  hecoiamol  TmasksscArj 
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prenchers,  teachers  and  physicians  in 
China.  We  hope  for  permission  to 
pnblish  the  letter  which  is  a  yery  re- 
markable one.— J.  Hudson  Taylor,  of 
China  Inland  Mission,  announces  that 
they  are  banded  together  to  pray  for 
one  hundred  new  missionaries  by  the 
end  of  1887. 

CcsA.— Religious  toleration  com- 
plete. The  American  Bible  Society 
has  three  agents  at  work.  The  Ameri- 
can Foreign  S.  S.  Ass.  has  four  schools 
with  over  800  children  and  teachers. 
Meetings  well  attended  and  full  of 
promise.  The  door  is  wider  open  in 
Cuba  than  in  the  mother  country, 
Spain.  Mr.  Alberto  L.  Diaz,  by  whom 
the  work  was  begun  in  1882,  a  civil  en- 
gineer, has  baptized  130  converts  the 
current  year. 

India. —Sir  Charles  U.  Aitcheson  de- 
clares that  any  one  who  writes  that  In- 
dian officials,  as  a  class,  have  no  faith 
in  missions,  and  the  work  of  mission- 
aries, as  a  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
agency  in  India,  must  be  either  ignor- 
ant of  facts  or  under  the  influence  of  a 
very  blinding  prejudice." — Mr.  BuUock, 
of  Benares,  reports  a  number  of  young 
men  under  deep  conviction,  some  of 
them  passing  through  great  spiritual 
throes,  sitting  up  all  night  to  read  the 
word  of  God  and  seeking  light. 

Japan. — The  movement  in  favor  of 
Christian  education  not  only  continues 
but  rapidly  grows,  and  some  in  official 
positions  evidently  incline  toward  con- 
version. A  missionary  writes:  "The 
avalanche  of  oportunities  that  is  slid- 


ing down  upon  us,  almost  stuns  us.* 
Rev.  Qeo.  Wm.  Knox,  of  Tokio,  is  nov 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States  fort 
visit. 

MoBoocx).— The  Sultan  is  ssid  to  be  s 
flrst-olass  temperance  reformer,  prohi- 
biting not  only  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
inioxioania  but  of  tobaooo  as  welL  Tob- 
acco shops  have  been  closed,  Uige 
quantities  burned,  and  smokers  strip* 
ped  and  flogged  through  the  streets. 

Bkv.  Robxbt  Robznsok,  for  20  yetn 
Home  Secretary  of  London  MissioDazy 
Society  is  dead. 

Stbia.— Presbyterian  Mission  Schools 
closed,  and  official  opposition  prevails. 

Dr.  Henbt  M.  Scuddkb,  having  re- 
signed his  Chicago  church,  with  Mis. 
Scudder,  will  sail  for  Japan  in  Jane 
next  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  ac> 
companied  and  assisted  by  Miss  M.  L 
Graves,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

TuBKXT. — In  Eastern  and  Western 
Turkey,  many  favors  are  just  now  ex- 
tended to  Missions.  The  Christian 
newspaper,  the  Zomiiza,  resumes  publi- 
cation by  permission  of  government  at 
Constantinople.  The  low  ethical  stand- 
ard of  the  people  hinders  revivals  and 
the  spread  of  converting  grace.  An 
Armenian  Christian,  Agob  Pasha  Kaza- 
zian,  is  made  minister  of  finance  at  the 
Sublime  Porte — Official  permit  for  Ar- 
menia College  at  Harpoot  has  been  se- 
cured, the  name  being  changed  to 
Euphrates  College.  There  is  oonstant 
increase  in  numbers  in  all  the  depart- 
ments; total  students  467.  There  are 
G5  schools  beside. 


FBEAOHEBS  EZCBANG^Xm}  7ISWS. 

Hold  the  gUu*  to  your  own  face,  and  that  wkit^  you  aritieise  yoM  may  tee  m  yovnalf. 


The  Ha&usoript  in  the  Pulpit. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  and  re-^ 
reading  Dr.  Taylor's  Plea  for  the  Manu- 
script in  Preaching,  and  I  most  heartily 
agree  with  every  word.  It  is  precisely 
the  method  I  have  employed  for  the 
eight  years  of  my  ministry.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  method  for  me. 
The  Doctor  has  left  little  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept it  is  this,  that  it  furnishes  such 
excellent  opportunities  for  examining 


your  work  before  yon  oome  before  your 
people.  In  going  over  the  manuscript 
you  see  where  the  thought  can  be 
strengthened  by  an  added  word,  or 
made  clearer  by  an  illustration.  A 
"  catch- word  "  in  the  margin  is  all  that 
is  needed.  It  has  been  urged  also  that 
a  written  sermon  shuts  out  sneh 
thoughts  as  will  oome  to  the  mind  in 
the  moment  of  delivery,  and  these  be- 
ing often  our  best  thoughts,  are  lost  to 
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earer.  I  iiaye  not  found  it  so.  I 
I  be  yery  sorry  to  lose  those  warm, 
ig  thoughts  that  will  come  flash- 
>  in  the  fervor  of  delivery.  But 
QS  to  me  that  it  is  just  here  that 
ritten  sermon  before  me,  helps 
Were  I  preaching  memoriter,  I 
1  be  afraid  to  deviate  from  the 
ed  track/'  lest  I  should  lose  my 
But  with  the  sermon  before  me 
oome  right  back. 

it  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
Qoh  a  U56  of  the  manuscript  affords 
lief  from  hard  work  in  prepara- 
It  doesn't  mean  readiTi^  a  sermon, 
tans  prtacMng  in  just  the  same 
as  extempore  speaking.  It  means 
indling  eye,  the  speaking  face, 
Be,  easy,  expressive  movement  of 
ms,  not  as  pump  handles,  from  the 
,  but  from  the  shoulder,  every  ad- 
;e  of  gesture  in  enforcing  thought 
I  enjoyed  in  the  other  methods. 
>rt,  if  J  cannot  preach  the  Gos- 
lore  forcibly  with  my  manuscript 
without,  I  wish  my  congregation 
I  tell  me  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
it  away. 

;  this  is,  as  the  Doctor  well  says, 
Btion  for  each  minister  to  settle  for 
>lf.  J.  M.  M. 

xlflrftf.  Pa. 


kborlBg  Ken  and  the  ChnrcL 

Bedpath's  views,  as  g^ven  in  the 
ti  number  of  the  Homilbtio 
d,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  considered 
» nature  of  ex  parte  testimony  and 
Tore  to  be  taken  with  no  little 
ince.  He  speaks  of  the  feeling  of 
orking  men  toward  the  Church 
il  of  indifference:  **  They  expect 
Qg  from  it,  they  have  no  fear  of 
"The  workingmen  in  the  range 

experience  can  rarely  be  tempted 
Ik  about  theology  or  religion  at 

If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
aent  with  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  North,  we  most  positively 
il^  because  we  know  it  to  be  false. 
there  are  working  men,  not  a  few, 
•ka  no  interest  in  the  church  or 
m  we  do  not  question;  but  on  the 

hand,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 


there  are  large  numbers  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  church  and  have  much 
to  do  with  its  management.  Mr.  Red- 
path  has  evidently  fallen  in  with  the 
former  class. 

The  writer  has  had  such  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  on  this  subject  that 
he  may  speak  with  some  assurance.  His 
early  life  was  spent  among  working- 
men  in  New  Tork  city.  Since  entering 
the  ministry  he  has  been  pastor  of 
churches  in  five  different  cities  of  Mass- 
achussetts,  and  all  these  churches,  ex- 
cept one,  were  composed  mostly  of 
working  men  and  their  families.  The 
few  members  who  would  not  be  classed 
among  workingmen  had  almost,  with- 
out exception,  begun  life  as  such,  and 
by  sobriety  and  industry  had  gained  a 
competence.  The  management  of  these 
churches  has  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  workingmen.  The  church  of  which 
I  am  now  pastor,  has  20  official  mem- 
bers, 12  of  these  are  workingmen — 
that  is,  they  work  with  their  hands  for 
day  wages.  Only  three  of  them  are 
employers.  One  is  a  conductor,  one  a 
teacher,  one  a  bopk-keeper  and  one  an 
insurance  agent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  il  seems  strange 
to  hear  Mr.  Bedpath  say  that  he  has 
'*  never  yet  met  a  workingman  who  re- 
garded the  church  as  the  church  of 
Christ — never  one."  Whom  has  Mr. 
Bedpath  associated  with  ? 

If  the  Church  is  alienated  from 
workingmen  within  the  range  of  my 
observation,  workingmen  are  largely 
responsible,  for  they  constitute  a  large 
element  of  the  church  and  have  much 
to  do  with  its  management. 

Springfidd,  Mass.         C.  S.  Booxbs. 


A  Fair  Text 

In  the  HoMZLino  (Feb.,  p.  183),  is  an 
editorial  note  entitled  "An  Unfair 
Text."  The  text  referred  to  is  Prov. 
xvi:  90,  and  the  rendering  criticised  is 
the  rendering  that  separates  the  first 
clause  from  the  second,  so  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  assertion  of  the 
text  is  that  *'  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown 
of  glory,"  whereas  the  writer  of  the  note 
in  question  inBM.\A\^^\^xK!oaX\)^N«^«&^ 
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in  connection  with  the  limiting  cUata 
"if  it  be  found  in  the  wmy  of  righteont- 
neM.'* 
The  R.  V.  translates  it  in  this  way: 
*'  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory, 
it  shall  be  found  in  the  way  ot  right* 
eousness."  The  margin  reads  '<0r  if 
it  be  found.'*  The  *•  if"  is  not  in  the 
original.  The  rendering  of  the  reyised 
text  is  literal  The  literal  rendering  is 
to  be  preferred,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
hypothetical  rendering.  I  find  in  this 
asMertion  a  precious  promise  that  Qod 
will  be  mindful  of  the  wants  of  old  age, 
and  will  bless  it  and  will  favor  it  with  Hit 
special  presence .  I  find  it  to  be  true,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  old  age  is 
apt  to  be  mellow  and  devout.  There 
are  plenty  of  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule, 
I  beliere  it  to  be  true  that  youth  is  the 
time  of  skepticism  and  old  age  is  the 
time  of  faith.  W.  F.  Fubmak. 

Sioeldon,  Col. 


Panort  and  PditiGi. 

The  question  is  often  asked, 
** Should  pastors  take  part  in  politics?" 
I  answer,  yes.  This  suggests  another 
question:  To  what  ertent  may  pastors 
properly  engage  in  politioH  ?  They  may, 
and  should,  attend  the  primaries,  and, 
by  voice  and  vote,  do  what  they  can,  in 
a  quiet  and  becoming  manner,  to  se- 
cure the  nomination  of  clean,  honest 
and  capable  men,  for  the  ofllces  to  be 
filled.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but 
that  such  a  course  will  be  criticised,  by 
a  certain  class  of  men.  Why?  Because 
those,  especially  who  belong  to  some 
political  ''ring,"  prefer  to  not  have 
their  plans  disturbed,  nor  discovered, 
by  a  man  whose  character  and  position 
they  know  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  un- 
derhand soheming,and  corrupt  bargain- 
ing. Very  likely,  a  pastor  is  subjected 
to  insinuations,  if  not  to  overt  declara- 
tions, that  he  is  out  of  his  place,  when 
attending  a  primary;  but  this  should 
not  deter  him  from  performing  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  country,  his  city 
or  town,  his  family  and  himself.  No 
pastor  has  a  good  right  to  complain  of 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  political 
affairs,  if  he  refuse  to  exerl  Vivms^U,  in. 


a  well-ordered  and  righteous  way,  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
And  it  is  more  important  that  he  shooli 
seek  to  correct  existing  aboaes*  through 
the  session  and  aetion  of  the  primariei, 
than  simply  through  his  TOte,  on  elee- 
tion  day.  It  is  true,  be  may  fisil  to  se- 
oomplish  what  he  desires,  in  the  prim- 
aries, because  of  the  oTennastering 
foroe  of  oormpt  oombtnafcions.  Butlat 
him  make  the  effort,  at  leasts  to  pneti- 
cally  protest  against  the  politiosl  eliqusi 
which  boldly  make  ap  '*8Uite8,*'and  then 
seek  triumphantly  to  elect  their  soiled 
and  spoiled  favorites  to  oAoe.  Were  it 
always  expeoted,by  the  wovld-be  manip> 
ulators  of  oauouses,  that  the  paston 
of  the  place  will  be  present  at  every 
primary,  to  take  an  active  part^  and,  is 
a  matter  of  course,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  would  be  a  percept- 
ible improvement  over  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  generally?  But  ahoold 
a  pastor  allow  himself  to  be  a  candidate 
for  any  town,  county  or  city  o Ace?  i 
should  say  that  he  ought  not.  There 
are  instances  where  pastors  have  been 
elected  to  offices,  which  they  have  filled 
very  creditably,  and  without  any  very 
serious  detriment,  apparently,  to  their 
pastoral  duties.  And  yet,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  the  occupancy  of  a 
political  office,  requiring  a  considerable 
draught  upon  his  time  and  thought, 
depletes  just  that  amount  of  a  pastor^s 
energy  which  he  needs  to  expend  upon 
his  special  work,  in  order  to  its  highest 
efficiency.  The  fact  is,  a  political  office, 
and  a  pastoral  office,  don't  mix  weU. 

G.  H.  Wktbebbe. 
UoUand  Patent,  N.  T. 


A  Critic  CxiUdsed. 

No  doubt  it  is  sometimes  well  for  ui 
to  stand  off  and  look  at  ourselves,  as  it 
were.  Burns'  prayer  is  a  good  one  for 
all  people  everywhere: 

*  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gis  oa. 
To  see  onnela  as  ithera  see  us  I 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  oa. 

And  fooUah  notton.** 
From  foolish  notions  and  from  silly 
as  well  as  evil  actions,  ''good  Lord  de- 
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,**  ejpeeiaffy  u«— of  '*  ibe  oloth." 

(hi  to  be  grateful,  therefore,  to 

0  may  help  us  really  to  see  our- 

Bat  do  Methodist  preachers  as 

owe  the  elocutionary  critic  in 

arch     HoioiiETic   Hetiew    any 

P    If  *'  howls  '*  and  *'  rant,"  and 

ring"  («ie)  were  once  a  chief 

Briatic  of  the  Methodist  pulpit, 

now?    And  if  it  were  ever  so  is 

lost  remarkable  that  such  irra- 

methods  should  have  been  at- 

with  such  marvelous  results? 

iplaints  about  General  Grant's 

ig  habits  President  Lincoln  in- 

vhat  brand  of  liquor  the  gen- 

led,  ihat  he  might  ''supply  iht 

mniewUhur 

s  professor's  characterization  is 
not  his  a  criticism  upon  human 
itself?  But  is  it  just  ?  And  is  the 
asor  of  elocution  in  an  Actor's 
"  very  much  acquainted  with 
list  preaching  ?  S.  A.  M. 


Qharc}!  in  tlio  Cataeombi "  Once 
More. 

criticism  under  the  above  title, 
Ipril  HoimjETic  Beview  (p.  361), 


has  some  misstatements  that  call  for 
correction.  Where  Mr.  Wi throw  got  his 
measurements  of  the  Baptistery  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  as  quoted 
from  his  book  on  **  The  Catacombs  of 
Bome,"  is  a  mystery.  I  visited  this 
truly  "remarkable"  baptistery  in  com- 
pany with  several  oUier  personii  in 
April  1872,  and  the  measurements  as  I 
recorded  them  are,  length  five  feet, 
breadth  three  feet  and  a  halt  depth  of 
water  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  pool, 
therefore,  is  "obviously  "  not  *<  too  small 
for  immersion,"  as  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  such  matters  will  recog- 
nize. 

Again,  the  .critic's  assertion  that  the 
'*  streets  [of  the  Catacombb]  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  nine  hundred  miles, 
have  been  explored,"  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  proper  statements  of 
Mr.  Stanton's  article  (February  num- 
ber, p.  124).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
one-tenth  part  of  the  supposed  "800 
or  900  miles'*  has  been  explored.  In 
such  droumstances  is  it  not  presump- 
tuous to  insist  that  there  is  "  only  one 
such  font"  in  the  Catacombs? 

Fbrt  Arm,  N.  F.        W.  B.  Weight. 
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EDITS  AT  THE  XSAmna  OF  TSZTS. 
Only  that  preacker  pleasea  Ood  whom  Ood  pUasta^ 


In  the  ICarch  iarae  the  publication 

of  the  brlefii  sent  in  tmpodm  to  our  of- 

le  Fsbnuxy  number.    They  will  be  reo> 

by  a  peeodonym  and  a  *,  •.  g.  *'8ala* 


Brdval  Sarrica. 

i  AjfXZOUS  iNqTTIBXR  DiBBCTED. 

vittft  I  do  to  be  saved  NActs  x  vi :  30. 

BB  Pebsox  as  tbb  Inqxtibbb. 

.  man  in  danger. 

.  man  aroused  to  his   sense  of 

r. 

.  man  earnestly  determined  to  es- 

dt  danger. 

I.  man  who  had  renounced  all  self- 

and  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 

of  the  gospel. 

Feb  Natubb  of  thb  Dibections. 

ilieTe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Object  of  faith.    The  Lord  Jesus 


Christ.  Not  as  God  or  as  a  perfect  ez- 
amplar,  but  aa  our  High  Priest.  "  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions," 
etc. 

2.  Nature  of  faith.  Trust.  (1)  Sim- 
ple. (2)  Yet  inexplicable.  (3)  Imme- 
diately possible. 

ni.  Thb  Bbsttlis  Bbauzbd. 

1.  Salvation  realized. 

2.  Profession  made — *' baptized." 

3.  Evidence  of  conversion  supplied — 
*<  washed  their  stripes,"  etc 

Tonga  ♦. 

Thb  Widb  Swbbp  of  Pabdonimo  Lovb. 
//  we  wi^ess  our  sins.  He  is  faWrfui  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  deanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.— 1  John  i:  9. 
Men  excuse  themselves  from  confess- 
ing sin  upon  \.\i«  vol^v^m^l  ^stso^^^ 
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limited  pardon.  They  oironmsoribe 
God's  power.  God  saw  the  abysmal 
depths  of  oiir  guilt  and  has  stretched 
forth  His  hand  through  the  Cimmerian 
gloom  and  lighted  the  lamp  of  hope  in 
human  hearts. 

I.  FAriHFULNESS  AND  JUBTNBSS  OF  GOD 

AS  Basal  Pbimciplss  of  Pabdon. 

Not  the  one  sinning  but  the  One  sin- 
ned against  sought  reconciliation.  This 
doctrine  originates  in  the  infinitely 
holy  nature  of  Deity,  as  related  to  the 
necessities  of  human  nature. 

(a.)  Pardon  granted  by  God  alone. 

(6.)  Freely. 

(c.)  Readily. 

(d)  Abundantly. 

II.  Pabdom. 

"God.  faithful  and  just.'* 

(a.)  To  forgiTe  sin,  not  through  the 
ministry  of  legal  sacrifice  or  outward 
purifications,  but  the  efficacious  blood 
of  Christ. 

(6. )  To  cleanse  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness, through  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion which  is  byChrisVs  blood  once/oroZ/. 

III.  Conditions  of  Pardon. 
*'If  we  confess  our  sins." 

(a.)  A  radical  change  in  our  attitude 
and  conduct. 

(6.)  A  transformation  in  our  nature. 

(c)  A  reformation  in  our  desires  and 
moral  instincts. 

(d.)  A  reconstruction  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  life. 

Every  soul  that  obtains  pardon  must 
offer  the  crucified  Savior  as  its  sacrifice, 
for  God*8  purposes  cannot  be  inter- 
dicted. 

Shall  we  continue  sinning  because 
God  has  forgiven,  and  will  forgive  ? 

MoNTCIiAIB.* 

The  Imperative  "Now.** 
BthoUd  now  ia  the  accepted  time. — 2  Cor. 

vi:  2. 

Ambassadors  for  Christ  to  sinners, 
our  unchanging  watchword  is  immedi- 
ate decision.  Your  interest  is  corre- 
spondent. 

I.  You  CAN  Gain  Nothing  by  Delat. 

1.  As  to  Gkxl's  terms.  Value  varies 
not  here.  The  immutable  cannot 
change  His  mind.  Bepentance  and 
ftdth  the  ultimatum. 


2.  As  to  yonr  own  oiroamstancM. 
Your  difficulties  may  change  but  will 
never  oease.  New  will  replace  the  oil 
Will  never  break  with  the  old  life  with- 
out a  wrench  at  parting. 

S.  As  to  pleasures  of  sin.  Transient 
and  disappointing.  If  sweet  in  tlie 
mouth,  sour  in  digestion. 

n.  You  will  Loss  Much  bt  Dkllj. 

1.  Fervor  and  freshness  of  feeling. 
In  the  glow  of  youth  spiritual  attain- 
ment easy,  which  in  old  age  is  barely 
possible.  Sins  long  indulged  leiva 
grievous  oonsequenoes  behind  even 
to  the  forgiven. 

2.  Opportunity  for  osefnlness.  Who 
does  not  honor  the  grandly  usefiil! 
Who  in  his  best  moments  does  not 
covet  usefulness !  Delay  daily  narrowi 
in  this  possibility. 

8.  Fulness  of  reward  in  Heaven.  De- 
grees of  glory  there  depend  on  the 
measures  of  faithfulness  here.  How 
much  he  loses  who  emulates  the  dying 
thief ! 

III.  You  Mat  Fobveit  toub  Salta- 
tion BT  Delat. 

The  soul  may  be  lost  Awful  thought! 
By  delaying  you  make  it  a  faet.  "  There 
is  a  line  by  us  unseen,**  etc. 

Evangel.* 

Fnndral  SarTiea. 

SuFFEBmo  Saints*  Gonsolaxioh. 
Here  is  the  patience  qf  the  samte,    .    .   . 
And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me,  lorite,  blessed  are  (he  dead,  4e.^ 
Bev.  ziv:  12,  13. 
I.  Safett  in  Death. 
To  '*  die  in  the  Lord  **  implies: 

1.  Fidelity  to  the  end.   Mattxxiv:lS. 

2.  Freedom  from  all  dangers.  Bom. 
viii:  1,  2;  1  Cor.  xv:  56. 

3.  No  separation  from  Christ.  Bom. 
viii:  35-39. 

4.  Help  to  triumph.  Ps.  xziii:  4;  1 
Cor.  XV :  67. 

n.  Happiness  in  Heavkk.    Verse  IS. 
This  is: 

1.  Entered  upon  at  death  **frm 
henceforth.*' 

2.  Eternal.  «  henceforth.'* 

3.  Divinely  assured.  *■  Tea,  saith  the 
Spirit." 
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4.  Perfeoi  enjoyment  *'  Best,"  with- 
out trials. 

5.  Reward  of  Ohristiansemce.  Works 
foXiam^  not  prtoedit,  to  honor  and  com- 
mand. 

nL  Immobtaii  Lsoaot  to  thb  i^obld. 

"Their  works  do  follow  them." 

The  influence  cf  their  labors  of  Iotc, 
and  works  of  bencTolenoe,  a  lasting 
power  for  good. 

Bemember  a  good  life  alone  secures  a 
happy  death,  and  eternal  bliss.  2  Pet 
i :  5-11. 

Fidelity  is  the  crown  of  a  Ohristian 
life,  and  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  honor.    2  Tim.  It:  7,  8. 

DiDTMXTS.* 

Ck>X80LAnoN  iH  AmjonoN. 

My  HmM  are  in  ^  hand, — ^Ps.  xzzi:  15. 

Beminded  of  these  words,  as  we  look 
upon  the  dead,  for  they  bring  us  con- 
solation in  affliction. 

L  Bt  Gimro  us  Oomvidknok. 

(a.)  Life's  occurrences.    '*  My  times." 

(b.)  In  God.     <'  In  Thy  hand." 

n.  HmoK  Gboumd  fob  Hops. 

(a.)  A  sure  hope. 

(b,)  A  growing  hope.' 

HL  Bbason  vob  Jot. 

**  Only  waiting."    Soon  to  be  at  rest 

IV.  Gausb  fob  Pkagx. 

The  full  trust  "My  times  are  in 
Thy  hand.** 

Here  I  can  leave  my  alL  *'A11  things 
work  together  for  good,"  etc. 

Haye  you  this  confidence,  this  hope, 
ibis  joy,  this  peace  ? 

Dbtdxk.* 


HbceOaBaoQi. 

Ths  Wandbbkb. 

A8abMihatu)andertthfromUsiiest,9ois 

a  man  that  voandardh  from  his  place, — 

ProT.  xzrii:  8. 

Introduction.  Birds  as  God's  minis- 
ters to  man.  The  ravens  and  the 
prophet  Christ's  reference  to  the 
"fowls  of  the  air  "—to  the  hen  and  her 
brood. 

L  As  THX  Bibd  Has  its  Nbst,  so  Man 
Has  his  Plaox. 

And  both  are  of  Diyine  appointment 
Behind  the  instinot  of  the  bird  and  the 


social  nature  of  man,  we  must  recognize 
the  purpose  of  Grod. 

Man's  place  is  in: 

(a.)  The  home.  "God  setteth  the 
solitary  in  families." 

(6.)  In  Society.  "  Let  eyery  sou.  be 
sutject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 

(c.)  In  the  church,  its  fellowship, 
worship,  work. 

II.  As  THB  Bibd  Nxxds  thb  Nxst,  so 
THE  Man  Nbbds  thb  Plaob. 

IIL  As  THB  Nest  Needs  the  Bibd,  so 
THB  Place  Needs  the  Man. 

rV.  "Wandebino." 

Fitly  describes  the  process  of  separa- 
tion of  the  bird  from  its  nest,  the  man 
from  his  place.  IJnintentioDal,  thought- 
less, gradual,  it  is  none  the  less  perilous 
and  harmful. 

y.  The  Oonsequengbs  of  Wandebino. 

To  bird  and  nest  to  the  man  and  his 
place. 

VI.  Appeal  to  Wandebebb. 

Gome  back  I  the  place  waits  for  you. 
Your  own  heart  echoes  its  cry. 

Bee.* 
Ghbibtian  GoionTNioN. 
Iher^ore  aU  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 

mm  should  do  to  yoUfdo  ye  even  so  to  them, 

for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. — 

Matt  vii:  12. 

It  is  also  the  central  principle  of  re- 
ligion, approximated  anciently  by 
heathen  philosophy.  It  will  solye  all 
sociological  problems.  It  will  preserye 
human  rights,  conciliate  capitAl  and 
labor,  and  extinguish  Socialism.  It  is 
the  ideal  canon  upon  which  Christian 
society  rests. 

L  It  IS  AN  Ideal  Pbinoiplb. 

(a.)  The  ideal  must  be  higher  than 
present  achieyement  or  progress  ceases. 
Porter  says:  "  The  one  flees  before  the 
other  like  its  shadow,  and  cannot  be 
oyertaken."  With  our  growth,  our  con- 
ception enlarges. 

(5.)  Ultimate  perfection  depends  on 
a  perfect  standard.  This  principle  is 
perfect 

n.  The  Pbaotibilitt  of  the  Pbinoi- 


(a.)  The   highest   certificate    of    its 
praotibiUty^  ia  Ua  c2bAXMN«iSiab&^^  \x^ 
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Christ.    He  acted  upon  this  principle 
in  social  interoonme. 

(6.)  It  is  Ten  fled  by  Christian  experi- 
ence. (Hve  some  illnstrions  examples 
of  piety. 

nL  BxsiuLiTs  or  rrs  Obsebvakgc 

(a. )  Social  disorders  woald  cease. 

(1.)  In  the  indastrial  aiEairs  of  onr 
oonntry. 

(2.)  In  moral  relationships. 

(3. )  In  national  politics. 

(4. )  In  a  diTided  Christendom. 

(5. )  In  international  af&tirs. 

(6. )  Mntnal  benefit  would  be  gained 
by  disaffected  parties.  Men  would 
share  in  the  prosperity,  privileges  and 
rights  of  a  republican  goremment  and 
a  free  Christianity. 

(e.)  Universal  harmony  would  prevail 
in  Chnrch  and  State.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic principle,  inimical  to  human  in- 
equality.   It  is  the  **  golden  rule.'* 

MoifTGLAIB.* 

A  Much  Nxxded  Lxsson. 
OaihtTvipihtfragfMfdSy  tic, — John  vi:  12. 

INTBODUCnO  N . 

Text  recorded  only  by  John. 

Describe  the  scene. 

*'  Give  ye  them  to  eat.'*  **  How  can  tM 
feed  so  many  T* 

'*Only  four  barley  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  ** 


**  Make  them  to  sit  down.*" 

*'  Now  distribute  "—their  hunger  sit- 
isfied— a  stupendous  mirade ! 

Tn  liBsaoH.— TTkaf  loAidk  if  uo^iiaMe  Of 
o  ttikolB  is  vahuMe  in  its  numdssi  parb. 

This  illustrated:  1.  In  nature.  1 
Gold  filings— National  Mint- *•  swasl- 
ing**  coin,  etc. 

I.  Momnr,  valued  in  the  mats,  wasted 
in  nickels  and  penniM.  Aa  God's  stev- 
ards  we  have  no  right  to  waate  a  penny. 
Money  —  God's  gift  Bieh  and  poor 
guilty  of  sin  of  waste. 

n.  Tm.  Life  supremely  valued  yst 
wasted  in  minutes,  etc  This  pervernty 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  oonriot 
doomed  to  perish  by  thirst,  after  he  ex> 
hansting  the  water  from  a  tank  of  im- 
known  dimensions.  So  vnth  life— valued 
as  a  whole,  but  squandered  in  detail. 

m.  iNFLuxycs.  Voluntary  and  invol- 
untary. A  single  wanton  leer,  a  word,  an 
oath.  Woman's  influence.  The  hone 
her  God-appointed  sphere.  (Deborah, 
Joan  of  Arc  and  others,  exceptions.) 
Here  she  may  exert  an  imperial  sway. 

Let  me  train  the  young  women  of 
America  and  **  anybody  may  write  our 
laws." 

So  use  your  money,  your  time  and 
your  influence  that  at  the  last  you  may 
receive  the  plaudit*  "  Well  done,**  etc 

BSMOSL.* 


EDXTOBXAL  NOTES. 


ladghig,  VaUng  a  DUbrenoe. 

In  your  April  xiiixnber  yon  ipoke  highly  of  the 
Ute  Henry  Ward  Beaoher.  Do  yon  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Beecher  did  not  believe  in  the  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  t 

No,  we  have  not  forgotten  that.  We 
spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Beecher  because  of 
the  excellent  qualifications  he  pos- 
sessed, not  because  of  those  which  he 
did  not  possess.  He  believed  that 
Christ  was  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man.  That  was  good.  He  believed  in 
the  humanities,  and  expounded  and 
advocated  them  as  no  other  man  in  this 
age.  That  was  good.  He  was  a  patriot 
and  brave,  a  man  wonderfully  sugges- 
tive of  spiritual  thought.  All  this  was 
excellent.  We  admired  him  not  because 


of  his  errors,  but  in  spite  of  them.    We 
judged,  making  a  difference. 


Critidsm  0n  Dr.  Tilmige'8  ?reidda(» 

Several  readers  have  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  criticism  on  Dr.  Talmage  in 
our  last  number.  One  aaks  whether 
that  criticism  reflects  our  views.  The 
criticism  reflects  the  views  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  article.  We  permit  our 
writers  to  say  many  things  which  we  do 
not  endorse.  Within  limit,  we  inrite 
free  speech,  believing  that  the  truth  will 
be  helped  more  by  discussion  than  by 
suppression.  As  to  the  article  on  Dr. 
Talmage*8  preaching,  we  think  too  muck 
emphasis  was  given  to  failings  and  too 
little  to  virtues.    Dr.  Talmage,  in  our 
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jadgment,  as  in  the  judgmest  of  the 
writer  of  the  oritidsm,  it  ftooomplishing 
great  good.  Yet  we  do  not  think  that 
harm,  bnt  rather  good»  will  come  from  a 
fhmk  disonflBion  of  the  faults  and  Tir- 
tnes  in  his  style  and  method  of  preach- 
ing. The  doctor  is  strong  and  can 
stand  it.  The  masters  only  among 
preachers,  those  who  are  strong  enongh 
to  bear  it,  we  snffer  to  be  thns  criti- 
cised in  onr  columns,  and  this  to 
help  to  a  clearer  and  truer  ideal  of 
preaching. 


Back  in  the  old  English  tongue,  holy 
means  helpful,  and  holiness  is  helpful- 
ness. He  who  helps  men  best,  serres 
QodbesL 


No  FaoK  of  Ss  ConeordaBca. 

A  queer  story  is  told  of  a  dergjmuui  located 
notrery  far  from  Boston,  who  surprised  bis 
aadience  a  few  Sunday  evening  ago  by  announ- 
eing  for  bis  text  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Ood- 
liness,"  said  be  apoIogeUcally,  "because  of  tbe 
singular  defectireness  of  my  Concordance  I  am 
not  able  to  tell  yon  just  wbere  the  text  is  to  b* 
found;  but  it  suffices  us  to  know  that  it  is  in  th» 
Bible,"  and  be  preached  an  intereeting  and  ln« 
structiTe  sermon,  none  the  less  so.  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  bis  text  is  to  be  found  in  th» 
Mishna  of  the  Tklmud  instead  of  in  the  Bible. 
The  truth  in  the  text  is  a  Bible  truth. 

Depends  on  Sow  the  Snljeet  was  Handled. 

A  pastor  of  one  of  onr  leading  churche* 
preached  reeenfly  on  the  them4»,  •■  ISarthquakea 
as  a  test  of  Progress  in  Theology."  Do  you  deem 
such  a  subject  as  that  proper  for  the  pulpit  f  la 
it  not  sensational  in  the  extreme  T  J.  K. 

Chieoffo,  ItL 


CDBSIMT  BBUnOVS  TB0TJ9BT  OF  CONTXNENTAL  ETTBOPS. 


Bt  Paor.  J.  H.  W.  SruomrBSBOk 


TBM  BBUOIOUS  ncoTXom. 

OEBMAinr. 
In  education  nor  in  psychology  have 
ttie  Uselings  noeived  the  attention  they  desenre. 
The  dlAoolty  of  their  explanation  no  doubt  has 
much  to  do  with  this  neglect :  a  feeling  trans- 
ferred to  thought  ceases  to  be  a  feeling.  But  it 
is  also  evident  that  their  importance  to  the 
mind  and  for  life  has  not  been  appreciated. 
Abeofbing  intellectual  pursuits  and  intense 
practical  aotlTlty  are  apt  to  be  equally  unjust 
to  the  datans  of  the  heart  In  the  department 
of  religion,  the  neglect  of  the  emotional  nature 
is  toUawA  by  the  most  serious  consequences, 
A  healthy  psychology  enables  us  to  undasstand 
bow  a  cold  intellectualism  tends  to  suppress  the 
rellgloDs  instincts.  It  should  surprise  no  one 
to  tad  that  extreme  specialization  in  science, 
and  pore  speonlation  in  philosophy  cultirate  a 
spbtt  which  ignores  religion.  Under  these  cir- 
emnatuieee  we  hail  with  joy  erery  evidence 
Ibatattempte  an  being  made  to  give  the  feel- 
iBfi  ttieir  proper  place  in  all  studies  and  hu- 
BBD  considerations. 

Bsffmrt  and  his  school,  so  active  in  psychol- 
ogy sad  pedagoglea,  deserve  special  credit  for 
UMlr  attention  to  the  emotional  nature,  which 
did  not  receive  Us  dues  from  Kant  and  HegeL 
Xakkmsky,  of  Herbart's  school,  has  a  small 
Totoaae  on  **  Das  Qefnehlsleben,'*  The  BmnHoruU 
I4tk,  in  trtdeh  be  discusses,  among  others,  the 
slhleal  and  religioaa  emotions  from  a  philo- 
soyhieal  stand-point  By  bringing  theee  two 
dosses  of  emotions  into  intimate  relation  with 
each  other  he  oppoees  the  widely-spread  ten- 
dency to  diToree  morality  from  religion.  While 
TBikias  ptisena  of  socialism  seek  to  promote  the 
social  sleBsntit  asTered  both  from  ethics  and 
■piriftoalitj,  noBMrons  scholars  seek  a  basis  for 


D.D.,  Bbbuxi,  OxBMAinr. 

ethics  independent  of  religion  and  of  Ood.  Ouv 
author,  however,  regards  ethics  and  religion  aa 
most  intimately  connected,  and  affirms  that  in 
a  person  morally  degenerate,  there  can  be  no 
true  consciousness  of  Ood  and  no  religious  ele> 
ration.  Just  as  an  irreligious  person  can  never 
attain  a  high  standard  of  morality.  He  who  ia 
irreligious  has  no  true  conception  of  Ood  nor 
of  a  moral  order  of  the  world;  neither  has  ho 
a  proepect  of  the  next  world,  without  which, 
all  striving  must  remain  a  frsgment  "  Without 
the  ideas  of  a  moral  order  of  the  world  and  ot 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  not  suffloi^ 
ent  motive  to  esciiflce  for  higher  ends  which 
nach  beyond  this  life,  and  to  strive  to  attain  a 
perfection  which  shall  continue  through  thia 
and  the  next  life."  Thus,  both  the  purity  and 
the  vigor  of  aspiration  are  prevented.  The  de- 
nial of  Ood  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  loes  of 
the  highest  moral  ideaL  As  a  conseqnenoe,  the 
principles  of  the  ungodl7  are  mostly  only  thos» 
of  refined  egotism;  their  highest  maxims  are 
rules  of  prudence.  **  This  is  proved  by  the  So- 
phists, the  Bncyclop»dists,  and  by  our  material- 
Uts." 

From  his  pbiloaopbical  stand-point  he  gives 
the  genesis  of  the  religions  emotions,  ^m  con* 
sciousness  of  dependence  and  limitation  leada 
to  the  conception  of  a  primitive  being  that  ia 
unlimited.  The  savage  regards  this  being  as  a 
mysterious  power,  and  is  inspired  with  slavish 
fear;  when  apprehended  ethically  it  insplrse 
reverence,  love  and  worship.  Onr  very  thougbts 
of  the  conditioned  lead  to  an  uncondition^ 
omnipotent  First  Cause.  By  reflecting  on  the 
harmony,  beauty,  and  aim  in  tbe  universe  we 
come  to  tbe  conception  of  an  Intelligence  which 
acts  with  ends  in  view.  Thue  the  unconditionM 
First  Cause  is  apprehended  as  a  Spiritual  Powae^ 
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au  allpenrftdiiig  Wisdom.  Many  oooilicta  of 
the  will  also  load  to  Uie  conception  of  Qod. 
The  fallinga  and  guilt  of  man  indace  rtmone, 
and  be  obtains  a  vision  of  tbe  mi^Mty  of  the 
moral  law.  This  he  regards  as  an  expression  of 
tbe  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  Qod  ap- 
pears as  holy  will  and  as  the  ideal  of  moral 
perfection.  Tbe  idea  of  Ood  therefore  indadea 
tbe  fundamental  attributes  of  might,  wisdom, 
and  holiness.  All  these  reflections  rssult  in  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  Batisfaotion  baaed  <» 
tbe  conviction  that  in  this  highest  idea  (that  of 
OoH)  a  resting  place  has  at  last  been  found  tot 
the  whole  mental  life— the  intelleot,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  will.  In  its  prooees  of  develop- 
ment the  religiom  feeling  passes  fh>m  the  prim- 
itive state  of  fear  to  that  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  The  conviction  becomes  firm  that  snob 
a  Being,  required  by  our  reason  must  really 
exist,  since  otherwise  our  entire  nature,  our 
tbinking,  feeling,  and  striving,  would  be  in- 
volved in  inextricable  mysteries  and  the  uni- 
verse would  loee  its  unity  for  us.  **  This  inner 
conviction  is  religions  faith."  Since  Ood  is  con- 
ceived to  bs  the  author  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
of  tbe  physical  world,  man  expects  from  Him 
<who  gives  humanity  its  aim)  the  means  to  at- 
tain the  purpose  of  his  existence  and  also  the  in- 
tensely desired  happiness  proportionate  to  his 
moral  striving.  He  expects  divine  grace  and  on 
this  bases  his  hopes.  Since  Ood  is  isgarded  as 
personality  and  goodnees  He  inspires  attach- 
ment and  love. 

The  author  recognizes  spirit  and  personality 
in  man;  this  gives  him  n  basis  for  ethics  and 
religion,  and  also  a  starting  point  for  rising  to 
the  conception  of  Ood.  That  in  all  natural  re- 
ligion the  nature  of  man  is  the  supreme  factor 
is  so  evident  that  it  would  not  deeerve  mention 
were  it  not  that  tbe  study  of  nature  has  so  ab- 
sorbed attention  that  the  significance  of  man  is 
largely  ignored.  The  environment  has  been 
emphasized  while  the  environed  has  been  over- 
looked. Tbe  exnlanation  of  religion  from  the 
environment  of  man  is  as  rational  as  the  expla- 
nation oi  the  plant  from  tbe  soil  it  grows  in 
without  regard  to  the  seed  from  which  it 
springs.  However  much  this  age  of  natural 
science,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  deny  spirit 
and  ignore  the  ethical  and  religious  emotions, 
they  must  be  reckoned  with,  they  will  assert 
themselves,  and  they  demand  explanation  and 
satisfaction  as  imperatively  as  our  rational 
nature.  Their  existence  is  the  chief  barrier  in 
tbe  way  of  explaining  man  as  merely  a  product 
of  nature. 

For  tbe  sake  of  the  religious  significance  of 
tbe  subject  I  give  some  of  tbe  results  of  recent 
inquiries  into  the 

ORXoiM  or  MAir. 

This  problem,  which  has  excited  so  much  in- 
terest from  remotest  antiquity  till  the  prusent. 
Las  occupied  an  unusual  share  of  attention 
eince  tbe  researches  of  Darwin  on  the  descent 
of  man.    In  order  to  investigate  the  subject 


thoroughly  and   aolentiflcaUy  anthropologieil 
societies  were  estahliahad  *U  over  QermaBT, 
remains  of  pra-hist(»io  asan  wws  aoo^  ia 
oaves  and  in  other  plaoM  likely  to  rsvari  is- 
•eareh.  comparntlTS  anatomy  «m  — ^nnllly^■^ 
■ued.  and  particular  atteatkw  waa  paid  to  thi 
examination  of  apes  in  hope  of  finding  the  an- 
cestor  of  man.    The  disoorarj  ^Jt  tbe  lainlai 
link  has  fkequently  besn  benldsd.  b«k  In  si«y 
instance  later  rsssaroh  proved  the*  fMcy  ksl 
taken  the  place  of  ideiitlfle  eoooacj.    Qui 
Vogt  fonnd  tdtoli  esd  olter  eknonnl  pnies' 
tlotis  so  near  epee  ttwIhepctMKNDMSd  ths  ifs 
men's  progoiltor;  but  mote  caietal  tntssUgifc- 
ors  like  Vircbow  showed  thai  tfieetanotiBslett- 
not  be  used  as  evidence  of  tibe  origtai  of  ths 
normal,  and  so  the  condastons  of  Togt  era  sin 
relegated  to  the  region  of  mjtbe. 
is  the  scientiflc  result  of  the 
in  this  departmentT      Vas 
been    nude  of    the  vacioae  tribes  of 
keys :  they  have  besn  subjected  to  tbe  moit 
oompieto  anatnraiiml  and  phyelniogieal  euBia- 
etion;  tiMiir  bralne  have  been  weHhsd.  thdr 
ekuUs,  arms,  hands  and  feet  have  been  careftinj 
measured  and  compeied  with  tte  cormpoeA- 
ing  parts  Ksi  man;  and  no  labor  or  < 
Bpared  to  aeoure  the  hroadeet  end 
basis  for  ecientlfio  induetion.    Bnt  on  the  gats- 
tion  of  man's  origin  no  new  xejs  of  light  wsis 
shed.  Biology,  compecatiTeattetoniy  end  i^jsi- 
ology.    have   been  greatly  adsenced;  anthro- 
pology has  become  a  new  science,  and  sMuio- 
graphical  museums  have  been  filled  wifli  tatar 
eeting  specimens  of  human  remains  and  pro- 
ducts.    Bespocting  other  results  I  prsfbr  to 
quote  from  an  article  discussing  the  sal|{eet 
from  a  purely  historical  and  edentiflc  point  of 
view.    In  JVdrd  iomI  SmA,  Feb.  188T.  there  is  sa 
article  on  The  ScUnce  qfMam  (Die  Wissenschoft 
vom  Meuschen),  by  A.  Woldt.  whidi  considus 
the  present  status  of  the  proUem  of  nan's 
origin.    The  author  states  that  man's  dssoent 
from  an  ape  would  have  been  proved  if  Uist 
one  who  was  the  real  aaceetor  had  been  pro- 
duced.     "There  is  perfect  unanimity amosf 
scientists  that  none  of  the  known  apes  is  tiie 
ancestor."     Darwin's  theory   of  descsnt  sot 
only  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  nisB*i 
origin  but  it  also  made  the  difllenltles  of  ths 
solution  more  apparent  because  it  tonnnlsled 
tbe  problem  more  definitely.  The  writer  aflnss 
that  we  are  as  ignorant  to-day  as  ever  we  wan 
ol  the  descent  of  man.  and  that  the  subject 
must  be  left  to  the  future  in  hope  of  reoelTlag 
new  light.    *'  By  meana  of  its^  epecial  txxm  «• 
can  most  certainly  distinguiah  every  hamsa 
bone  from  the  corresponding  bone  of  evsiy 
anthropoid  ape,  of  every  other  ape.   and  of 
every  other  mammal.    Sach  human  bene  sad 
every  human  organ  is  in  general  ape-Hke  or  sal- 
mal:  but  nowhere  does  this  general  likenesi 
extend  so  far  that  the  special  human  form 
passes  over  into  any  spsolal  i^M-form."     Anal- 
ogy and  general  aimilaxtty.  but  with  spsdflo 
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difhraiOM  iMtmen  the  hmnui  aad  mnlmal 
fbnna  Is  therefore  the  leenlt  of  the  Tut  re- 
leMchee  on  this  eatojeot  All  tenuiiui  of  men 
fitrand  h*Te  prored  to  be  diatinctiTely  human, 
without  erldenoee  of  tnukeition  from  another 
form.  And  all  orer  the  face  of  the  earth,  back 
to  the  last  human  traoee,we  find  the  human 
AMnlly  a  unit,  with  eeeentially  the  eaiue  riewe 
and  tbonghte.  '*  EinheitUeh  tritt  una  das  Men< 
•ehengeechlecht  entgegen." 

BRIOHL'S  TBIOLOOT. 

BttMhl  has  pabliahed  the  third  edition  of  hia 
itttle  bwA  onlAMCmeMon  im  Ae  Cktittum  Re- 
V§im  (Untencicht  in  der  chriatUehen  Religion). 
It  ooataina  leta  than  100  pagea  and  ia  intended 
chiefly  for  rellgiona  instruction  in  gymnasia, 
iSbao^  many  parti  of  the  Tolume  are  too  ob* 
mean  for  that  purpoae.  For  a  general  riew  of 
the  anthor's  position  the  book  it  of  the  first 
importaaee. 

Among  ttia  nnmerooa  disftniaintie  of  this  the- 
ology the  bo<A  of  ProL  W.  Herrmann  on  the 
QpiBiiMiiwi  ^  the  Okrittiam  wUk  Oed  (Verkehr 
des  GhiisteB  mit  Oott)  deeerres  prominence. 
The  author  places  himself  on  the  stand-point 
of  Wtsrfil,  oonnects  his  dlscuesion  as  doeely 
«s  poaribie  with  the  Tiews  of  Lather,  and  eeeks 
to  show  that  Bitechl's  position  harmonises 
with  floriptore  and  the  Beformation.  After 
failoaa  olforti  to  prove  the  new  tendency  doc- 
Mnally  ooneot  the  attempt  ia  l)ere  made  to 
•how  that  it  meeta  the  practical  needa  of  our 
leliflooa  nature.  The  volume  of  906  pages  is 
divided  Into  three  parte,  which  diecues  Ood'e 
Commnnioii  with  us;  Our  Oommunion with 
Ood :  and  The  Thoogfate  of  Faith  (Oedanken  dee 
CHaabsBa>.  This  the<dogy  has  an  abhorrence 
of  mysttdam  as  well  ae  of  metaphysics ;  and 
«a  the  doctrinal  disouesione  of  the  eohool  aim 
at  the  eUnrtnatlon  of  the  metaphyaical  elements 
from  theology,  so  this  more  practical  volume 
opposes  pietism  and  myetlcism  in  devotional 
lereiass.  Communion  with  Ood  ie  baeed 
aolely  on  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  is  a  guarantee 
of  oar  intimate  relation  to  Ood.  Chriet'e  di- 
^taAtf  ia  fkeqaently  mentioned,  but  it  ie  not  ac- 
cepted In  the  orthodox  sense.  The  principle  of 
•U  ssdoslon  of  metaphyelce  forbids  the  aeaer- 
tton  of  divine  Ukeneea  in  the  natare  or  eeeence 
of  Christ  The  power  of  Jesus  is  in  His  ex- 
Ample.  Bedemption  and  peace  are  obtained 
thiongh  Him  on  account  of  what  He  leade  ue 
to  believe  respecting  divine  love.  Our  com- 
amnion  with  Ood  is  emphaaiied  as  one  of 
flilth,  not  of  emotion  or  fancy. 

In  hIa  EeUaekrifl,  la  Hea  18S6,  Lutbardt  has 
a  lengthy  review  of  the  volume,  in  which  he 
defenda  the  orthodox  Lutheran  view  and  ex- 
poeee  what  he  elaims  to  bs  deviations  of  the 
Bitsehl  sdiodl  from  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

On  the  sabjeot  of  Myetidsm  in  Theology  a 
brochnre  haa  been  publiahed  by  Max  Beiechle. 
In  definse  of  Bitschl's  view.  Bitsehl  holds  that 
the  pistlillc  and  mystioal  elements  were  intro- 


duced into  the  Evangelical  Church  because  the 
doctrine  of  juetifloation  by  faith  had  loet  iti 
efficacy,  and  f ormaliem  and  dogmatic  petrifac- 
tion had  taken  its  place.  He  holds  that  by  re- 
atoring  that  doctrine  to  ite  proper  place,  pietiam 
and  mysticism  loee  their  lignifloance  for  Evan 
gelical  Christiana.  Tbe  pamphlet  points  out 
three  characteristic  marks  of  mysticism  : 

1.  That  the  communion  which  religion  seeks 
with  Ood  can  only  be  obtained  by  freeing  the 
aoul  from  the  world  and  the  Church.  This  the 
author  declarea  impoesible,  eince  every  believer 
ie  included  in  the  Church  which  Ood  embraces 
in  the  grace  bestowed  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  the  worid  that  the  believer 
has  a  coneciousneee  of  his  moral  mission  and 
hisguilt.  We  are  therefore  unable  ever  to  iso- 
late onrselvee  from  the  world  and  the  Church 
In  our  oommunion  with  Ood. 

8.  Myetidsm  pretendethatthcfelaan  imme- 
diate relation  of  the  eoul  to  Ood  and  Ohriat. 
without  regard  to  the  historic  mediation.  The 
author  objects  to  this  that  the  word  of  Sorlpture 
is  neceeeary  for  such  oommunicm,  and  that  our 
whole  relation  to  Christ  depende  on  that  word. 
The  communion  ie  consequently  mediated. 

3.  Mysticism  holds  that  the  influence  of  Ood 
on  man  takee  place  in  the  inmost  depth  of  the 
soul,  behind  the  active  functions  of  the  epirit- 
ual  life.  The  author  holde  that  in  its  functions 
the  essence  of  the  spirit  ie  active,  and  that  di- 
vine grace  can  only  be  manifeeted  in  the  ethi- 
cal and  religious  functions.  Thie  view  ie  made 
neceeeary  by  the  rejection  of  metaphysics; 
since  according  to  this  rcijection  noUiing  can  be 
postulated  of  the  relation  of  the  soul's  eeeence 
to  Ood,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  place  Ood 
Into  relation  with  the  active  functions  of  the 
eouL  The  author  regards  the  oifers  of  grace 
preeented  to  the  intellect  ae  at  the  eame  time 
offered  to  the  emotions  and  the  will,  so  that  the 
entire  personality  ie  involved. 

BU8SIA. 
An  official  document  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltic  provincee  revealing  the 
aame  intolerant  spirit  which  so  frequently  of 
late  hae  manifested  itself  in  the  pereecution  of 
Evangelical  Christians.  It  consists  of  a  letter 
from  the  Oovemor  of  Livonia  to  the  Oreek 
Bishop  of  Biga.  Ite  publication  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  provinces  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  such  as  violate  the  laws  respect- 
ing members  of  the  orthodox  (Oreek)  church. 
Tbe  governor  says  that  a  nimiber  of  peasants 
baptized  according  to  the  orthodox  ritual  and 
recorded  in  the  orthodox  registers,  have  been 
found  attending  the  catechetical  lectures  of 
Lutheran  ministers,  who  then  inscribed  their 
names  in  the  Lutheran  registers.  Marriages 
have  aleo  been  performed  by  Lutheran  preach- 
ers when  one  of  the  partiee  belonged  to  the 
Oreek  Church,  when  the  service  had  not  been 
first  performed  by  an  orthodox  prieet  It  has 
happened,  too,  that  peaeants  recorded  as  ortho- 
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to  Bay  that  this  is  the  uniform  or  the  common  history  of  nnbeliel 
Nevertheless,  as  one  has  written:  ^The  world  is  full  of  fugitives  from 
themselves."  It  is  a  bad  and  wretched  self  from  which  men  fly,  not  a 
happy  and  approving  self;  and  it  is  that  evil  self  which  must  be 
touched  and  helped,  in  order  that  in  their  flight,  these  fugitives  may 
run  to  God,  instead  of  running ^om  Him. 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  skeptic  therefore,  is  the  first  remedy  which 
we  suggest  against  modern  skepticism.  Unbelievers,  rather  than  un- 
belief, should  be  our  objective  point.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this 
is  an  inversion  of  the  true  order;  for  what  we  make  the  end  of  oar 
endeavor,  God  often  sets  as  the  beginning.  **  Disinfect  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  doubt  and  denial  with  which  it  is  loaded,"  cries  the 
anxious  theologian.  And  he  does  his  best,  sometimes  with  the  myrrh 
and  frankincense  of  sweet  persuasion,  and  sometimes  with  the  bitter 
herbs  of  acrimonious  controversy.  But  experience  certainly  proves 
that  the  best  deodorizer  of  a  skeptical  atmosphere  is  the  converted  in- 
fidel telling  from  a  fervent  and  glowing  heart  the  story  of  his  redemp- 
tion. ''  If  only  such  conversions  were  possible! "  exclaims  the  ob- 
jector. But  they  are.  Robert  IngersoU  has  not  been  turned  to  Christ 
as  yet;  but  his  German  coadjutator  Herr  Yon  Schleumbach  has  been; 
and  no  bound  volume  of  *'  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity  "  ever  let  in 
such  a  health-bearing  breeze  upon  poisoned  communities  as  has  this 
stout  Saxon  confessor,  with  clear  brain  and  fervent  heart  and  eloquent 
tongue,  carrying  all  before  him  for  Christ,  as  he  used  to  do  for  the 
Devil. 

And  his,  by  the  way,  is  a  typical  case  in  the  line  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  good  Christian  lady  who  was  the  means  of  his  conver- 
sion, first  chose  the  ''  martial  posture,"  and  brought  the  keenest  theo- 
logical gladiator  she  could  find  to  meet  him  at  her  table  and  to  slay 
his  infidelity.  He  was  delighted  for  the  opportunity  of  such  a  duel, 
so  he  has  often  told  us;  for  he  believed  himself  a  master  of  infidel 
fencing,  and  entered  into  the  contest  eagerly  and  rose  up  from  it  ex- 
ultantly. But  to  please  his  hostess  he  consented  later  to  attend  a 
prayer-meeting,  where  among  others,  several  children  poured  out  their 
tender  supplications  to  the  Lord.  Here  the  infidel  was  conquered, 
and  here  by  "  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness,"  he  was  brought  to 
his  knees  in  humble  self-surrender  to  the  Redeemer.  A  Christian  is 
the  most  powerful  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  an  infidel  is  the  most 
potent  factor  of  infidelity;  let  the  man  of  God  do  his  utmost  to  con- 
quer the  man  of  no-God,  and  skepticism  will  go  inevitably.  We  have 
not  the  impertinence  to  call  a  halt  in  the  war  upon  abstractions — so 
many  hundred  embattled  theologians  discharging  their  logic  guns  at 
agnosticism,  positivism,  atheism  and  what  not — but  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  inviting  a  fresh  assault  upon  agnostics  and  atheists,  "not 
in  any  martial  attitude  but  on  our  knees."     If  the  thousand  pulpits 
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,nd  churches  in  our  land  would  concentrate  their  prayers,  their  faith 
.nd   their  tender  persuasions  upon   such   skeptics   as    come  within 
heir  range,  ^hat  Inroads  would  be  made  upon  unbelief  within  a 
ew  years!     " Brethren,"  writes  St.  James,  "If  any  of  you  do  err 
rom  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him,  let  him  know,  that  he  which  con- 
'erteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from 
leath  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins."     And  shall  we  reverse  the 
aethod,  and  first  aim  at  the  multitude  of  sins,  battling  the  whole 
>rood  of  doubts  and  denials  and  liberalities  and  speculations,  in  hope 
hat  having  slain  these,  we  may  arrive  at  last  at  the  sinner  who  har- 
>ors  them,  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way  and  save  his  soul 
Tom  death?    No;  the  sinner  converted,  the  multitude  of  sins  will  be 
iwept  away;  the  doubter  won,  his  doubts  will  vanish  into  air.    God's 
rarfare  does  not  set  us  first  to  reduce  the  circumvallation  of  doubt 
ind  unbelief,  but  to  capture  at  once  and  completely  the  citadel  of  the 
leart.     Is  it  not  true  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  attacks  on 
ikeptiaism  are  made  from  a  fondness  for  intellectual  tournaments,  or 
it  least  for  the  gaudium  spoliiy  the  joy  of  victory,  which  the  contests 
nay  afford  ?     Were  the  real  purpose  to  win  over  the  unbeliever,  there 
NTOuld  often  be  more  of  self-denial  than  of  self -gratification  in  the  uii- 
lertaking.     Let  us  lay  down  the  cudgel  and  take  up  the  cross.  **  The 
t>eginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  therefore  leave 
yfl  contention  "  and  take  up  prayer  and  pleading,  that  it  may  be  as 
when  one  letteth  out  tears.     If  in  our  universities,  where  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  a  little  incipient  skepticism,  there  were  more  teachers 
like  President  Wayland  who,  in  addition  to  his  strong  intellectual 
dealing  in  the  class-room,  had  constant  spiritual  travail  for  and  with 
bis  students  on  his  knees,  it  would  be  a  mighty  bulwark  against  this 
rising  unbelief.     The  infection  of  infidelity  prevailing  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  in  Yale  College,  was  dissipated  by  President  Dwight, 
as  everybody  knows,  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  spirit.     Great  is 
intellectual  acumen — the  Damascus  blade  of  reason,  whetted  to  tlie 
keenest  edge  by  the  culture  of  the  schools-r-but  the  "  sword  of  the 
Spirit "  is  greater.     "  Faith  has  its  reasons  which  reason  cannot  com- 
prehend," says  Pascal;  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  these  are  not  sent  to 
the  rear  when  we  advance  upon  unbelief. 

2.  Spiritual  and  supemcUural  weapons  we  urge  therefore  in  our  re- 
sistance of  skepticism.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  reason  is  so 
often  ashamed  of  his  humbler  brother  faith,  treating  him  as  a  poor  re- 
lation who  must  not  be  introduced  into  cultured  circles.  We  say  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  supernatural, 
in  our  time,  has  frequently  come  from  Christian  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians. Not  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  but  that 
they  do  not  like  the  company  in  which  it  is  often  found,  and  hence 
vef use  to  recognize  it.     Miraculous  works,  if  there  are  any  in  the  ^otld 
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to-daj,  like  their  miracle  working  Lord,  do  not  move  in  what  is  called 
the  best  society;  Christian  philosophers  do;  and  hence  the  two  are 
not  likely  to  meet  and  l>ecome  acquainted. 

Now  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  the  same  as  in  the  beginning; 
and  while  these  evidences  are  of  different  grades,  the  strongest  of 
them  is  the  supernatural.     When  the  apostles  desired  a  vindication  in 
the  face  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  they  prayed :  "  And  now.  Lord, 
behold  their  threatenings;  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all 
boldness  they  may  s{>eak  thy  word,  by  stretching  forth  thy  hand  to 
heal,  and  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  th]f 
holy  child  Jesus."     "  No  objection  to  the  Lord  stretching  forth  hit 
hand  in  signs  and  wonders,"  replies  the  theologian  of  to-day,  '^  if  only 
that  hand  be  covered  with  the  decent  habiliments  of  cause  and  effect 
so  that  the  proprieties  of  reason  and  logical  order  be  not  shocked  ! " 
But  hero  is  just  the  difficulty,  that  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  willneyer 
draw  in  any  philosophical  harness,  and  they  rarely  break  out  in  draw- 
ing-rooms or  scientific  institutes.     If,  therefore,  m'c  find  them  and  en- 
list their  help  against  unbelief,  we  may  have  to  go  into  very  lowly 
circles  to  make  their  acquaintance.     Now,  as  a  matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience, here  is  the  means  by  which  we  have  seen  the  most  effective 
work  wrought  against  skepticism.     Abandoned  drunkards  instantly 
saved  and  delivered  from  their  appetite  by  prayer  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ;  opium  eaters  of  the  most  desperate  type  emancipated  in  a 
moment  by  the  believing  intercessions  of  the  Church,  coupled  with 
their  own  faith ;  the  sick  raised  up  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer — we 
have  no  more  doubt  as  to  having  seen  these  things  than  we  have  of 
our  own  existence.     Several  who  have  experienced  such  wonder  work- 
ings of  the  Lord  are  living   under  our  eye,  and  the  reality  of  their 
change  is  attested  by  ten  years  and  upwards  of  witnessing  example 
and  life.     And  we  have  introduced  these  instances  in  order  to  sav 

• 

that  the  most  striking  conversions  from  skepticism  which  we  have 
known  under  our  ministry,  have  been  effected  by  the  testimony  of 
these  emancipated  slaves  of  sin  and  disease.  A  thoughtful  and 
highly  cultivated  agnostic,  confessing  his  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  de- 
clared in  our  hearing  that  nothing  which  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  iii 
the  way  of  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  had  made  any 
serious  impression  upon  him,  till  by  chance  he  listened  to  the  plain, 
straightforward  story  of  divine  deliverance  from  sin  and  misery,  as 
detailed  by  the  lips  of  these  fervent  but  illiterate  men.  By  their 
testimony  he  was  radically  and  savingly  convinced. 

Here  is  an  argument.  The  church  and  the  school,  the  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  chair,  have  come  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  natural 
means  and  logical  methods  for  establishing  Christianity  in  men's 
hearts.  There  needs  to  be  a  retreat  from  advanced  thinking  upon 
our  true  base— divine  communion  and  unquestioning  faith,  and  upon 
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the  simple  evidences  which  these  afford.  A  concrete  supernatural 
fact  is  worth  more  than  the  most  elaborate  argument  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  forge. 

If  pastors  have  not  such  facts  in  their  experience,  let  them  oorrow 
them  from  their  neighbors;  let  them  find  them  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  past  and  present,  and  let  them  set  them  forth  strongly  and 
confidently  as  the  unanswerable  arguments  for  the  divinity  of  our  re- 
ligion. 

We  remember  that  in  the  great  and  successful  meetings  for  the 
salvation  of  the  intemperate  which  Mr.  Moody  held  in  our  city,  t)ie 
first  thing  which  the  evangelist  did  was  to  search  out  converted  ine- 
briates and  put  them  on  the  stand  to  tell  their  story.  Many  of  his 
hearers  did  not  know  till  they  heard  their  testimony  that  the  drunkard 
could  be  saved,  and  the  witness  which  these  men  gave,  inspired  hope 
and  wrought  belief  where  they  had  never  before  existed. 

The  whole  campaign  was  conducted  on  this  plan — the  pulpit  being 
turned  into  a  witness-stand,  to  which  from  week  to  week  the  men  who 
had  experience  of  healing  and  redemption  were  summoned.  And  the 
influence  of  these  testimonies  went  far  beyond  the  matter  in  question. 

Oh,  if  the  church  had  more  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord  to 
show  how  mightily  would  the  Word  of  the  Lord  grow  and  multiply  ! 

If  some  cannot  follow  us  thus  far,  let  them  go  as  far  as  their  own 
confessed  convictions  will  carry  them.  The  reality  of  the  new  birth, 
all  evangelical  Christians  admit.  This,  then,  which  Neander  calls  *'  the 
standing  miracle  of  the  ages,"  let  us  press  witli  all  vigor  as  the  great 
credential  of  the  gospel.  And  let  us  do  this,  not  so  much  by  talking 
about  it  as  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  it,  and  allowing  its  subjects  to 
speak  for  themselves.  '^  Experimental  religion,"  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  philosophical  and  sacramental 
religion  at  this  point.  One  can  go  into  court  on  an  experience  ;  but 
who  cares  to  hear  one  swear  on  a  syllogism,  or  a  tradition  ?  To  have 
come  into  direct  personal  contact  with  Christ  in  regeneration,  enables 
believers  to  say  with  John,  "  that  which  we  have  looked  upon  and 
our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life."  Unanswerable  confes- 
sion I  That  which  wo  have  handled  with  our  hands  is  very  warm  and 
vital;  that  which  has  been  handed  to  us  by  priestly  hands,  gets 
strangely  cooled  and  devitalized  in  coming  through  the  long  reaches 
of  tactual  succession.  We  have  a  living  Christ  made  ever  present  to 
us  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  receive  our  grace 
through  lengthened  and  circuitous  channels  when  such  provision  has 
been  made  for  our  obtaining  it  immediately  by  the  touch  of  a  personal 
and  appropriating  faith.  The  Chinese  worshipper  in  praying  to  his 
moestors,  believes,  so  one  of  them  well  schooled  in  that  religion  tells 
iU|  that  if  he  makes  known  his  petition  to  his  dead  father,  and  he  in 
tarn  to  his  father,  till  the  remotest  ancestor  is  reached,  he  will  hand 
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it  over  to  God.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  sacerdotalism  with  the 
current  revcri^ed.  Poor  Chinaman  !  Poor  Saoramentarian  !  we  ex- 
claim. IIow  faint  che  echo  of  those  intercessions,  how  feeble  the  im- 
]pact  of  that  grace  which  has  come  through  such  interminable  roatea 
But  this  is  a  divergence.  It  only  concerns  us  to  say  that  the  evi- 
dential value  of  such  attenuated  grace,  is  too  slight  to  be  appreciable. 
But  clearly  defined  out-and-out  conversions  are  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  can  be  presented.  Richard 
Weaver,  the  converted  profligate;  Monsieur  Revillaud,  the  converted 
atheist — their  story  of  ''grace  abounding''  told  to  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  chang^  lives  which  thej 
carry  with  them — these  are  the  arguments  which  tell  most  powerfully 
against  popular  infidelity.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  works  of  great 
and  devout  thinkers,  nor  question  the  influence  of  their  arguments  for 
Christianity  with  those  skeptics  who  think  and  will  take  the  trouble 
to  weigh  the  proofs  and  evidences  adduced.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
so  few  men  do  this.  The  unbelief  of  our  time  is  careless  and  flippant, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  than  serious  and  thoughtf uL  It  must  be  met 
by  concise  arguments,  and  confronted  by  very  palpable  evidences. 
Above  all,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  heart,  as  the  centre  and  core  of 
the  man,  must  be  aimed  at.  And  this  can  only  be  grasped  by  the 
tender  hand  of  a  brother,  not  by  the  steel  fingers  of  logic,  or  the  offi- 
cial fingers  of  sacerdotalism.  "  When  God  would  save  men,  he  did  it 
by  the  way  of  a  man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  the  principle  nms 
through  every  variation.  The  battle  is  not  of  belief  with  unbelief, 
but  of  the  believer  with  the  unbeliever,  of  the  man  of  God  with  the 
man  of  no-God,  of  Christ  with  the  sinner  whom  he  has  loved  with  an 
everlasting  love.  More  and  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  argu- 
ments for  Christianity  are  of  little  avail  imless  enshrined  in  that  great 
argument  for  Christianity,  the  living,  genuine  and  consecrated 
Christian. 


II.— THE  CHARACTER  OF  SAMSON. 

By  Wm.  Ormiston,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

Thb  children  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  their  emancipation  in  Egypt 
were  under  a  theocratic  form  of  government,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
men  were  raised  up  to  govern,  defend  and  deliver  them.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  they  were  under  the  leadership  of  such  men,  who  were 
called  judges.  This  period  is  the  heroic  age  of  Hebrew  history.  Per- 
sonal prowess,  dauntless  daring,  adventurous  exploits,  were  the  qualifi- 
cations which  conferred  upon  most  of  these  men  the  title  and  eminence 
of  Judge.  In  one  instance  the  honor  was  conferred  upon  a  woman— a 
mother  in  Israel,  a  patriot,  a  prophet  and  a  poet — ^who,  by  the  aid  of 
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Barak,  her  commander-in-chief,  discomfited  the  vast  army  of  Jabin, 
under  the  command  of  Sisera,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age, 
and  ruled  over  Israel  for  forty  years.  The  Judges  appear  in  history  as 
gallant  insurgents,  border  warriors  or  guerilla  leaders,  rather  than  as 
grave  administrators  of  justice,  or  dignified  rulers  of  a  great  kingdom. 
Usually  their  authority  and  achievements  were  local,  rather  than  na- 
tional, and  confined  mainly  to  the  boundaries  of  their  own  tribe.  Any 
general  gathering  of  the  people  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  war- 
like confederacy  than  of  a  judicial  or  deliberative  assembly. 

The  Judges  arose  out  of  different  tribes,  and  were  sunmioned  to 
power  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Jephthah,  or  di- 
rectly called  by  a  message  from  God,  as  was  Gideon.  The  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  with  whom  their  career  of  conquest 
ceased,  instead  of  forming  a  strong,  united,  federal  government,  unhap- 
pily insisted  on  separate  Tribal  rights,  and  oft  became  mutually  jealous, 
if  not  enviously  hostile  to  each  other.  This  want  of  union  among  the 
Tribes  arose  out  of  their  disobedience  and  apostasy  from  God,  on  account 
of  which  they  were  frequently  subjected  to  foreign  invasion  and 
oppression. 

From  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Deborah,  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Othniel,  Ehud  and  Shangar  successively  gov- 
erned the  people.  The  last  mentioned,  probably  a  farmer,  interrupted 
in  his  rural  labor,  while  ploughing  in  the  field,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Phil- 
istines, indignantly  arose  in  his  might  and  slew  six  hundred  of  the  foe 
with  his  oxgoad,  and  by  such  a  valiant  exploit  delivered  Israel  for  the 
time.  After  the  glorious  victories  and  wise  rule  of  Deborah,  a  season  of 
peace  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed.  Then  a  wild  horde  of  Midianitcs  and 
other  nomadic  freebooters  overran  the  land,  and  occupied  it  in  vast  num- 
bers, so  that  the  oppressed  and  impoverished  people  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Gideon,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
race,  and  in  person  ''as  the  son  of  a  King,'*  received  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  by  divine  aid  expelled  the  invaders,  and  slew  their  kings  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  their  army.  Half  a  century  later 
a  fresh  apostasy  led  to  another  invasion  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east, 
who  overcame  the  united  forces  of  several  tribes  and  imperilled  the 
peace  of  the  entire  people. 

Jephthah,  who  had  been  unjustly  exiled  by  his  brethren  on  account  of 
his  illegitimacy,  had  become  a  noted  chieftain  and  captain  of  a  band  of 
lawless  freebooters  east  of  the  Jordan.  To  him,  as  a  mighty  man  of 
valor,  the  tribes  now  turned  for  aid,  and  he  assumed  the  conmiand  of 
the  forces  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  destruction  of  many  cities,  and  ruled  over  Israel  six  years.  An- 
other half  century  passes,  and  again  Israel  is  under  the  heel  of  the  op- 
pressor. For  forty  years  the  Philistines  had  harassed  and  oppressed  the 
southern  tribes,  especially  Simeon  and  Dan.    The  oppression  and  tyranny 
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of  other  foreign  powers  had  been  seTere  and  debasing,  bat  when  ex- 
pelled, they  retired  to  their  own  countries.  The  Philistines  were  the 
most  dangerous,  persistent  and  implacable  foes  to  the  people  of  Israel 
They,  at  this  time,  occupied  the  frontier  towns,  and  dictated  terms  to 
the  subjugated  tribes.  There  was  no  united  action  among  the  people, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  raise  an  army 
of  sufficient  force  and  valor  to  resist  the  insolent  and  encroaching  foe. 
So  tliat  if  deliverance  were  to  be  granted  them,  it  would  seem  to  be  at- 
tainable only  by  some  valorous,  stalwart,  self-sacrificing  hero;  and  such 
a  man  was  raised  up  by  God  in  the  quiet,  godly  home  of  Manoah  and 
his  pious,  spiritually-minded  wife.  He  was  their  only  son,  a  child  of 
great  promise  and  grand  endowments.  Owing  probably  to  the  obvions 
vigor  of  his  bodily  powers,  even  in  infancy,  his  parents  named  him  Sam- 
son, which  signifies  strength,  and  the  issue  proved  the  name  to  have  been 
remarkably  appropriate. 

Samson  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  wonderful  hero  of  history,  sa- 
cred or  pro&ne.  His  life  began  in  the  supernatural  and  marvellous, 
was  filled  with  incidents  of  the  wildest  and  most  thrilling  romance,  and 
ended  in  a  most  fearful  and  appalling  tragedy.  In  his  private  life,  in 
his  public  services,  and  in  his  strange,  prodigious  achievements,  he  is 
without  a  parallel.  His  exploits  exceed  even  the  mythic  labors  of  the 
legendary  Hercules,  of  whom  he  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the 
original  type.  *'  Every  ancient  nation  which  had  writers  who  left  monu- 
ments of  their  country's  glory  had  a  Hercules  of  its  own,  forged  on  the 
same  plan.  Varro  reckons  more  than  forty,  and  Cicero  reckons  six.'* 
"  In  fact,  it  appears  that  Samson,  Judge  of  the  Israelites,  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  by  Josephus,  is  the  original  and 
essential  Hercules  of  fable;  and  although  the  poets  have  united  some 
particulars  drawn  from  Moses  and  Joshua  and  have  added  their  own  in- 
ventions, yet  the  most  capital  and  considerable  belong  to  Samson;  and 
are  distinguished  by  characteristics  so  peculiar  to  him  as  render  him 
easily  discernible  tliroughout  the  whole." 

Endowed  with  superhuman  strength,  guided  and  sustained  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  under  a  divine  commission,  he  performed  great  feats, 
accomplished  the  most  astounding  achievements,  and  obtained  the  most 
notable  victories.  Single-handed,  and  without  any  resources,  he  again 
and  again  discomfited  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  and  brought  deliver- 
ance to  his  people.  Many  of  his  startling  and  celebrated  deeds  of  heroic 
valor  are  so  connected  with  his  personal  passions  and  quarrels — are  so 
nuirked  by  rollicking  adventure,  arrant  foolhardiness  and  wanton  wil- 
fulness, as  seriously  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  his 
character  as  a  man  and  a  ruler.  A  sort  of  comic  vein,  indeed,  runs 
through  all  the  earUer  adventures  of  this  valiant,  doughty,  stout-hearted 
warrior,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sportive,  puissant  giant  amusing 
himself  with  huge  practical  jokes.     The  fierce  and  fiery  ebullitions  of 
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his  great  heart,  like  the  eruptions  of  some  dreadful  volcano^  terrible  and 
illuminating,  scattered  light  and  terror  over  all  the  land. 

His  birth,  like  that  of  Isaac,  and  of  Samuel,  who  was  bom  about  the 
same  time,  if  not  in  the  same  year,  was  the  subject  of  angelic  or  pro- 
phetic annunciation.  The  manner  of  his  nurture  and  the  mode  of  his 
life  were  divinely  prescribed — a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  consecrated  by 
special  vow  and  peculiar  observance  to  the  service  of  God,  trained  in  a 
pious  home,  in  the  nurture  of  faith  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  he  grew 
up,  as  a  child  of  many  prayers  and  much  parental  love,  in  t)ie  exercise 
of  filial  reverence,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  of  early  devotion  ;  as 
he  advanced  ''the  Lord  blessed  him.**  And  when  the  time  drew  near 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  probably  about  his  eighteenth  year, 
"the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him,**  as  He  did  frequently  in 
his  subsequent  history.  The  headlong  passions  and  egregious  errors  of 
his  impulsive  and  impetuous  life  were  overruled  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  purposes  in  reference  to  Israel  and  her  enemies,  by  bring- 
ing him  into  personal  conflict  with  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  whom 
he  humbled  and  subdued. 

He  became  to  the  Philistines  an  object  of  terror,  and,  once  and  again, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  in  their  power  he  made  his  escape  by  feats  of 
strength,  or  deeds  of  valor,  which  left  on  his  enemies  the  impression 
that  he  was  invincible  and  invulnerable.  When  the  men  of  Judah,  with 
craven  cowardice,  succumbed  to  the  threats  of  the  Philistines,  and 
meanly  asked  him  to  surrender  himself,  he  consented  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  fall  upon  him  themselves.  What  a  scene  of  pitiful  pol- 
troonery and  national  dishonor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  majestic  magna- 
nimity and  dauntless  heroism  on  the  other !  Three  thousand  men 
meanly  and  dastardly  give  up  their  mighty  champion,  and  hitherto  suc- 
cessful deliverer,  for  a  temporary  inmiunity  and  prolonged  serfdom. 
One  man,  alone  and  friendless,  and  bound  with  cords,  but  divinely 
moved,  calmly,  confidently,  bravely,  goes  forth  to  his  apparent  doom. 
But  at  the  premature  shout  of  petty  triumph  by  the  foe,  stung  by  the 
insult,  the  matchless  warrior  rose  in  his  might,  burst  his  bonds,  and 
with  a  most  ignoble  weapon,  slew  a  thousand  of  his  taimting  and  cow- 
ardly assailants.  Overwhelmed  with  dismay  and  a  strange  dread  of  such 
a  singular  antagonist,  the  Philistinian  host  were  routed  and  scattered  in 
dire  confusion.  Now,  for  a  time,  peace  and  order  were  restored,  and 
the  worship  of  God  was  revived  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  and 
venerable  Eli.  But  though  rarely  endowed,  signally  blessed  and  hon- 
ored of  God,  and  employed  by  Him  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his 
people  and  in  punishing  their  enemies,  he  frequently  yielded  to  his 
imperious  passions  and  involved  himself  in  divine  displeasure  and  per- 
sonal danger  and  difficulty.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  self-will  and  wanton 
pleasures,  he  visits  Gaza,  putting  himself  into  the  very  hands  of  his 
foes,  who  seek  to  entrap  him  and  take  him.     In  the  night  he  makes  his 
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follies  and  backBlidings,  he  repented  and  died  in  the  faith,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer  on  his  lips,  after  an  act  of  heroic  and  sublime  self-sacri- 
fice. And  his  name  finds  a  place,  along  with  Gideon  and  David,  in  the 
list  of  ancient  heroes,  "  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  the  promises,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  "who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 

death/' 

'*  Come,  come ;  no  time  for  lamentations  now, 
Nor  much  more  cause.     Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  has  finished 
A  life  heroic.     On  his  enemies 
FuUy  revenged,  hath  left  them  vears  of  mouming. 
And  lamentations  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistia  bounds ;  to  Israel 
Honor  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  fatner*s  house  eternal  fame ; 
And  which  is  b^t  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  Gkxl  not  parted  from  nim,  as  was  feared. 
But  favoring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothing  is  here  for  teiu^  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Disoraise,  or  blame  !  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 
Ana  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 

Milton,  SanMon  agonitiiet. 


IIL— now  TO   DEVELOP  BENEVOLENCE  IN  A  CONGEE- 

GATION. 

By  Albert  G.  Lawsok,  D.D.,  Bostok,  Mass. 

There  is  no  patent  method,  nor  will  any  human  device  have  equal 
success  everywhere.  The  best  of  one  latitude  is  often  but  the  fairly 
good  of  another.  Assuming  that  the  congregation  is,  in  the  main,  of 
such  as  have  given  themselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  then  unto  one  an- 
other in  the  will  of  God  ;  that,  through  faith  in  Him  and  for  His  sake 
they  give,  because  they  belong  to  Christ,  and  that  they  are  recipients  of 
equal  grace,  yet  their  church  polity,  their  local  condition,  their  former 
training  or  the  lack  thereof,  and  their  consciences,  not  to  say  their 
caprice  also,  will  modify  their  methods.  Moreover,  a  system  worthy  to 
be  called  the  best,  if  found  and  patented,  would  not  run  itself.  Hy- 
draulic machines  are  trusted  to  grind  out  prayers,  but  not  money,  and 
the  dream  of  perpetual  motion,  if  it  could  be  converted  into  fact,  would 
become  a  matter  of  ancient  history,  and  a  lost  art  before  being  appUed 
to  benevolence.*  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberality,  as  well  as 
of  hberty.     Every  generation,  every  church,  and  every  mdividual,  must 

*  Strictly  speaking,  benevolence  is  well-wishing,  beneficence  is  well-doing. 
One  is  Peter  looking  with  pitv  on  the  cripple  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  tlie  tem- 

Sle  and  purposing  ^ood  to  him  ;  the  other  is  that  same  Peter  tcJdng  him  by 
tie  right  hand  to  lift  him  up.  Custom,  however,  uses  them  as  practically 
synonymous,  as  in  the  topic  assigned  to  the  writer,  and  so  they  will  be  held  in 
this  article. 
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have  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  and  example  upon  example, 
unto  the  end  of  time.  Let  the  young  minister  lay  it  to  heart  that  there 
is  no  discharge  in  this  war.  In  public  teaching  and  in  personal  prac- 
tice, benevolence,  like  a  bicycle,  must  be  kept  going  or  it  falls. 

1.  Clear  views  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  benevolence,  are  indis- 
pensable in  order  that  you  should  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit 
should  abide.  The  pastor  and  teacher  seeks  not  one  harvest,  but  many 
harvests ;  not  a  successful  year,  but  that  the  people  may  be  so  rooted 
and  grounded  in  right  principles  and  right  practices,  that,  like  the  Mace- 
donians, the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  will  abound 
unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality,  even  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction. 
Separate,  then,  between  debts  and  gifts.  Some  things  are  continually 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  benevolence  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, have  no  place  there,  and  between  which  the  Scriptures  erect  a  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition.  Salaries,  whether  to  pastor,  or  sexton,  or  organist, 
bills  payable,  whether  for  coal  or  wood,  for  gas  or  oil,  for  ordinary 
repairs,  or  for  betterments,  none  of  these  things  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
benevolence.  It  is  simply  co-operative  debt-paying.  Sextons  and  organ- 
ists, having  agreed  to  work  for  a  given  sum,  accept  the  money  as  their 
due,  not  as  a  gift.  This  soimds  commercial,  but  is  it  other  than  sheer 
justice  and  common  honesty?  Hence,  the  double  outrage,  when  people 
confessing  Christ  as  Lord  attempt  to  eke  out  the  salaries  of  faithful 
laborers  by  donation  visits,  or  oyster  suppers,  and  then  congratulate 
themselves  upon  what  they  have  given.  When  *'the  cooking-stove 
apostasy  *'  has  wrought  a  present  deliverance  from  fear,  *'  Eender  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,''  but  do  not  credit  the  Lord  and  His 
grace  with  what  belongs  to  the  law. 

No  one  will  question  that  Paul's  ox*  squarely  covers  the  ministry,  but 
then  the  doctrine  taught  most  certainly  covers  the  sexton,  the  coal-bin, 
and  the  bills  payable  for  running  expenses.  The  tread  of  that  ox  ought 
to  have  buried  out  of  sight  long  ago  any  idea  Christian  disciples  ever 
had  that  their  salary-paying  was  beneficence.  As  well  credit  the  whole 
amount  to  the  treasurer  as  his  personal  gift,  because  he  happens  to  pay 
it  out,  as  to  credit  the  membership  with  benevolence  in  building  for 
themselves  an  elegant  church  home,  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  making 
themselves  comfortable  in  heat  or  cold.  To  build  a  great  organ  and  to 
pay  a  fine  choir  to  give  you  enjoyment  for  four  hours  in  the  week,  while 
for  six  days  they  are  silent,  as  if  without  a  voice  to  cheer  any  one,  is  no 
less  a  narrow  use  of  good  money  than  it  is  something  less  than  true 
benevolence,  t    That  does  not  begm  imtil  debts  are  paid,  and  only  when 

*  1  Cor.  ix. :  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  :  18.  Paul  is  writing  of  the  ministry  in  general,  and 
not  of  pastors  only ;  hence  the  stronger  argument  when  applied  to  them. 

f  We  would  distinguish  between  a  familjjr  church,  so-called,  with  rented 
pews,  or,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  countrv,  with  pews  bought  and  sold,  held  by 
deed  and  recorded,  as  any  piece  of  real  estate  may  be,  and  a  church  for  the 
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Bubetance  is  given  for  such  things  as  do  not  return  to  us  immediate 
gain  and  comfort^  is  it  in  the  highest  sense  benevolence  for  a  child  of 
God.* 

It  is  too  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,  is  the  possible  response  to  this 
view.  Shall  the  pastor,  then,  refuse  to  say  or  to  do  anything  because 
the  people  are  not  ripe  for  this  advanced  thought  and  action?  By  no 
means.  As  aforctune,  so  also  to-day  give  a  portion  to  each,  milk  for 
children,  meat  for  men.  Diligently  sow  the  seed,  patiently  wait,  and 
in  due  season  the  harvest  will  come.  Let  the  saints  persevere  along 
these  lines,  and  they  must  reap  if  they  faint  not  Clear  views  of  Ub- 
erality  of  its  spirit  and  source,  of  its  scope  and  power,  as  well  as  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  convert  this  doctrine  into  life  murt  be  set 
forth.  Reasons  and  encouragements  for  doing,  measures,  methods,  and 
examples  of  doing  are  needed.  It  is  a  war  against  the  carnal  mind,  the 
love  of  the  world,  the  ease  of  the  soul*  the  selfishness  of  human  nature, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  many  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

The  rankest  infidelity  is  toward  the  minor  not  the  major  truths  and 
facts  of  the  Christian  life.  Many  pray  for  salvation,  or  sanctification, 
who  will  not  pray  for  bread  or  work  ;  many  believe  in  the  Trinity,  who 
do  not  yet  believe  it  is  a  fixed  law  of  God  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  ;  to  multitudes,  if  this  has  any  force,  it  is  as  a  happening 
sometimes,  and  not  as  a  necessity  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  unto  all 
persons  who,  having  freely  received,  have  freely  given.  A  host  can 
recite  the  Commandments  and  the  Apostle's  Creed  without  halting,  who 
cannot  read  through  the  fifteenth  of  1st  Corinthians  without  a  shudder 
that  Paul  should  have  written  that  last  verse.  If  they  are  carried  over 
to  the  sixteenth  chapter,  they  are  chilled  at  the  audacity  of  announcing 
a  collection  when  writing  of  the  resurrection  glories.  How  few  say 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,''  who  see  that  it  is  asking  God  to  call  upon  them, 
as  upon  good  stewards,  for  more  money  with  which  to  send  abroad  His 
gospel.  How  few  who  utter  this  petition  have  in  sight  the  contribution 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  not  only  so,  but  who  welcome  it  with  joy,  seek- 
ing to  have  the  will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

2.  The  whole  truth  must  be  opened  to  the  people,  and  at  every  step 
enforced  by  the  highest  authority ;  but  here,  as  in  respect  to  truth  at 
large,  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid.  The  one 
store-room  of  power,  the  chief  treasury  of  incentives,  is  the  Word  of 
God.  This  holy  book  reveals  a  holy  man  going  about  doing  good,  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life  as  concerns  well-doing,  and  abounds  with 
texts  and  themes,  with  facts  and  principles,  with  laws  and  iUustrations 
upon  this  subject     To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  It  is  written,  the 

people,  where  the  sittings  are  really  free,  and  a  genuine  mission  work  is  bemg 
carried  forward  throughout  the  entire  coomiimi^. 
♦  Luke  xiu. :  12-14, 
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earth  is  the  Lord%  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Every  beast  of  the  forest 
is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  The  silver  is  Mine,  and 
the  gold  X.  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  All  souls  are  Mine.  Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease. It  is  He  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth.  And  they  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty.  Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  has  given  thee. 
Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  running  over,  shall  they  give  into  your  bosom.  For 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Give,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  neces- 
sity, for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind, 
it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not  As  ye  abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and 
knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye 
abound  in  this  grace  also.  With  open  face  behold  as  in  a  glass  how  God 
looks  upon  beneficence,  and  as  you  trace  its  lineage,  or  note  its  inner 
worth,  its  elements  of  power  in  the  giver  and  in  the  receiver,  its  vital 
relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  soul  no  less  than  to  the 
wel&ure  of  the  world,  seek  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  into  the  same  image,  that  with 
holy  zeal  you  may  lead  your  people  in  this  grace  also  to  be  living  letters 
of  Christ 

3.  Emphasize  without  ceasing  certain  facts,  and  begin  with  the 
prime  factors  of  every  true  gift  Its  intrinsic  worth  is  the  first  and 
the  least  element  involved.  The  recognition  of  obligation  to  God — 
right  to  property  holds  good  between  men — but  between  God  and  man  all 
right  to  property  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign  Owner.  Man  the  creature 
has  nothing  that  he  has  not  received,  man  the  servant  must  look  to  the 
Master  for  orders,  and  man  the  steward  must  give  account  to  God  for 
every  talent  used.  The  object  for  which  the  gift  is  made,  that  every 
whit  possible  may  go  far  beyond  unto  those  who  cannot  in  kind  restore 
to  us  again.  The  amount  from  which  the  offering  is  taken, — for  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  plenty  and  to  give  of  our  abundance,  while  it  is  quite 
another  to  have  little  and  to  give  it  all.  Jesus  is  also  to-day  sitting  over 
against  the  treasury,  as  when  in  Jerusalem  he  commended  the  poor 
widow.  Most  of  all,  emphasize  the  motive  as  that  quality  which 
weighs  heaviest  in  our  gifts.  Chemistry  has  no  such  power  to  transmute 
the  choice  into  base,  or  to  exalt  to  high  degree  that  which  is  of  low 
estate,  as  has  the  motive  of  the  soul  in  its  gifts.  Silver  and  gold  become 
iron,  or  tin,  or  brass,  as  we  give  grudgingly,  or  flippantly,  or  showily, 
but  the  dullest  copper  penny  is  changed  into  a  golden  penny  when  it  is 
all  that  we  have  to  give,  and  for  His  sake  it  is  freely  given. 

Emphasize  the  blessedness  of  giving.     Let  the  liberal  soul  devise  lib- 
eral things,  not  merely  because  it  is  necessary,  or  for  the  good  that  may 
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be  wrought  There  are  necessities  to  be  met,  there  is  a  world  of  good 
wo  may  do^  our  sympathies  ought  to  be  aroused,  and  there  is  unspeakable 
exhilanition  in  giving,  yet  over  and  above  these,  it  is  blessed  to  give. 
Any  one  may  witness  that  it  is  blessed  to  receiye,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  wc  trace  the  gift  to  its  true  source^  and  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
thank  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  It  is  to  do 
His  will,  as  ye  liave  therefore  opportunity  to  do  good  unto  all  men.  Lake 
the  Samaritan  on  the  Jericho  road,  or  Peter  and  John  on  their  way  to 
worship,  the  child  of  Oo<l  will  find  meat  and  drink  in  doing  good  unto 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jcbus.  It  is  to  do  as  Qod  does.  Whose  hand 
is  opened  to  supply  the  want  of  every  living  thing ;  for  He  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  More  than  all,  it  is  a  doing  which  brings  us  into  likenesB 
with  Him.  In  keeping  His  commands,  in  emulating  His  example,  in 
walking  with  Him, — in  the  one  path,  in  the  one  direction,  for  the  one 
purpose, — communing  with  Him  step  by  step,  not  only  do  our  hearts 
bum  within  us  by  the  way,  but  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  as 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Emphasize  the  grace  of  giving.  Christianity,  from  its  foundation  up 
through  every  living  stone  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  building,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  grace  of  giving.  The  Father  gives  His  Son,  the  Son  gives 
Himself  for  our  sins,  the  Spirit  gives  the  Christ-life,  that  we  might  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son,  in  whom  we  are  builded  together 
for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  Giving  to  the  point  of 
unspeakable  sacrifice  is  at  once  the  root  of  our  gospel  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  by  whom  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God.  An 
exotic  in  ^lansoul,  yet  planted  by  our  heavenly  Father,  it  thrives  even 
in  tough  soil.  Well  rooted,  it  changes  the  soil  itself,  so  that  the  very 
man  quick  to  ask  "Who  is  my  neighbor?'*  will  believe  that  **he  was 
bom,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  world/'  No  lighter  term  than 
this  word  grace  will  suit  the  facts.  Paul,  having  borne  witness  that  in 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  grace  given  soon  grew  into  the  grace  of  giv- 
ing, exhorts  the  church  at  Corinth  and  all  the  saints  of  Achaia  to  abound 
in  this  grace  also. 

Emphasize  systematic  effort  Beneficence  as  a  sphere  has  its  hemi- 
sphere, the  one  the  giving,  the  other  the  gathering,  and  the  fellowship, 
or  the  distribution  of  the  Lord's  money.  The  giving  is  between  God 
and  the  soul,  the  gathering  between  God  and  the  community  of  souls — 
tlie  church — while  the  fellowship  widens  the  circle  to  include  the  world. 
System  in  giving  requires  a  fixed  proportion — to  be  increased  as  God 
prospers ;  regularity — to  grow  into  habit  until  generous  giving  becomes 
graciously  easy ;  and  frequency— on  the  first  day  of  every  week  give 
tribute  to  God  to  celebrate  a  finished  redemption.  As  to  the  gathering, 
every  church  owes  it  to  God,  to  itself,  and  to  each  member,  by  teaching 
and  example,  by  opportunity  and  exhortation,  to  encourage  and  increase 
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)ficence  of  all  its  congregation.  The  best  general  law  to  be 
r  both  giving  and  gathering  is  the  apostolic  rule  of  1st  Corinthians, 
2.  For  simplicity,  equity,  universality,  and  effectiveness  no 
frame  a  better  plan.  Its  essential  features  touch  every  point 
leeded  to-day.  One  of  the  best  plans,  which  does  not  cut  its 
ws  by  slighting  the  small  gifts,  includes  a  card  somewhat  after 
I,*  circulated  in  the  closing  month  of  the  financial  year.  Then 
pew,  or  sitting,  affix  a  card  to  show  the  societies  regularly 
»ting  the  month  and  day  when  by  general  contribution  the  frag- 
re  gathered,  or  when  by  vote  the  sums  for  each  are  designated, 
fy  the  offering  on  the  first  day  of  every  week.  The  pastor  who 
n  from  the  pulpit  to  hand  the  plates  to  the  officers  and  awaits 
urn,  reciting  meanwhile  appropriate  Scriptures,  then  receives 
ts  again,  and  while  they  stand  about  him  offers  all  to  God,t  will 
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uary  1  to  December  81, 1887. 

?lease  mark  with  an  X  in  the 
umn  on  the  left  the  sum  you 
\  wlllmg  to  pledge  as  a  votek- 
offering  to  the  Lord,  from 
Qiuary  1  to  December  81, 
nr,  using  a  blank  space  if  you 
if  er  a  sum  not  printed. 
(Vrite  your  name  and  resi- 
ice  at  the  bottom  of  this 
*d,  and  hand  to  the  Commit- 
I  or  put  into  the  contribution 

I  package  of  small  envelopes 

II  be  given  you,  one  for  each 
ek. 

Svery  Lord^s  day  enclose  the 
LOunt  of  your  weekly  offer- 
X  in  one  of  these  envelopes, 
(2  it,  and  then  put  the  envel- 
a  in  the  box  when  the  offer- 
^  are  presented ;  and  in  case 
absence,  or  omission  for  any 
ise,  enclose  the  amount  in 
"ears  in  the  same  wav. 
3n  the  reverse  of  this  card 
d  the  objects  to  which  the 
itributions  of  this  church  are 
iToted  this  year. 
The  offerings  pledged  being 
rely  voluntary,  may  be  re- 
lea  at  any  time,  by  giving 
tice  to  the  Conuuitte. 

me 

sidence 

turn  this  card  to  either  of  the 
r  the  Ck>mmittee,  or  drop  into  the 
I  passed. 

ustom  of  Dr.  Edward  Judson, 
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1.    Foreign  Missions. 


3.    Home  Missions. 


8.    Publication  or  Tract 
Society. 


4.    Bible  School. 


5.    Ministerial      Educa- 
tion. 


6. 


7.  General  Fund. 


Please  designate  how  you  wish  your 
offerings  appropriated,  by  marking 
against  each  of  the  above  objects  the 
amount  you  design  for  thaC  special 
cause. 

Gifts  not  desifipoated  will  go  into 
the  General  Fund  to  be  disposed  of  by 
vote  of  the  chiux^h. 

The  system  of  weekly  offerings  has 
been  adopted  by  this  Church,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  wor- 
ship with  us,  both  young  and  old,  is 
cordially  invito 

K  Committee, 

Treasurer, 
of  New  York,  and  others. 
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do  more  to  educate  the  people  into  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  giaoe 
of  giving  than  by  any  other  one  habit  **The  penny  collection  "will 
soon  become  obsolete  among  that  people.  Among  all  the  things  to  be 
done  decently  and  in  order  is  the  equitable  distribution  of  gifts.  Preesed 
by  a  thoiisand  and  one  appeals,  let  pastors  see  to  it  that  the  great  chan- 
nels of  power  and  influence  created  by  the  churches  are  kept  full,  even 
though  many  a  little  canal  is  left  empty.  Generous  giving  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  serious,  the  life-long  business  of  the  whole  church 
and  of  every  Christian.  As  often  as  once  a  quarter  give  up  a  stated 
meeting  to  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as.  How  can  we  raise  more 
money  for  beneficence  ?  How  can  we  reach  every  one  ?  In  w^hat  direction 
ought  we  to  enlarge  this  year  ?  How  can  we  more  effectively  do  for- 
eign, or  home,  or  temperance,  or  Bible  work?  Getting  money  is 
accounted  by  the  world  prosperity,  but  God  calls  him  prosperous  who 
is  using,  distributing  money.  At  the  stated  prayer  meeting  preceding 
any  general  appeal  for  a  particular  form  of  work,  let  two  or  three  mem- 
bers be  asked  to  present  verbally,  or  in  writing,  some  &cts  connected 
with  this  special  effort,  and  then  give  a  season  to  prayer  for  the  favor 
of  God  ujwn  the  enterprise. 

Gibbon's  pen  sharpened  against  the  primitive  Christians,  yet  ^' made 
their  doings  loom  up  in  moral  grandeur^  when  he  put  generous  giving 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  world-wide  triumph  of  Christianity.'' 
Seneca,  the  heathen,  could  say,  '*  I  possess  nothing  so  completely  as 
that  which  I  have  given  away.  Whatever  I  have  imparted  I  still  pos- 
sess ;  these  riches  remain  with  me  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life." 
Paul  the  apostle  says,  "  Do  good,  be  rich  in  good  works,  be  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for  yourselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  you  may  hold  on  the 
life  which  is  life  indeed. " 

Mr.  Gladstone  says:  "I  believe  that  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  systematic  beneficence  will  prove  the  moral  specific  in 
our  age."  This  may  seem  too  bold,  yet  one  who  has  looked  into  this 
question  will  be  ready  to  approve  Dr.  Bushnell's  words :  *'  The  great 
problem  we  have  now  on  hand  is  the  Christianizing  of  the  money  power 
of  the  world  ;  what  we  wait  for  and  are  looking  hopefully  to  see  is  the 
consecration  of  the  vast  money  power  of  the  world  to  the  work  and 
cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  day  when  it  comes  is  the 
morning,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  creation.  That  tide-wave  in  the 
money  power  can  as  httle  be  resisted,  when  God  brings  it  to  us,  as  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  and  like  those  also  it  will  flow  across  the  world  in  a 
day." 

Forget  the  things  which  are  behind,  whether  of  victory  or  of  defeat, 
cultivate  patience,  keep  an  even  temper,  be  at  peace  with  yourself,  and 
be  vigilant.  In  no  one  thing  that  pastors  attempt  to  do  will  these  be 
more  important,  or  their  manhood  be  more  tried  than  in  working  to 
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develop  the  grace  of  benefioence  in  a  congregation.  It  will  demand 
study,  and  patience,  and  persistency.  Study,  since  you  must  be  able  to 
show  the  people  the  ways  in  which  their  beneficence  may  be  directed, 
give  information  as  to  specific  fields  and  objects,  state  the  proportionate 
worth  of  different  appeals,  and  the  results  which  have  attended  efforts 
already  made.  Study,  since  they  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  taught 
that  the  highest  giving  is  to  give  themselves,  and  that  all  giving,  from 
the  least  unto  the  highest,  must  be  under  the  power  of  the  great  fact 
that  glorifies  our  lives — His  example,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich. 
Patience,  for  no  man  can  bring  up  himself,  still  less  his  neighbor,  from 
narrowness  of  view  and  the  spirit  of  withholding,  to  broad  views  of  the 
Lord's  work  and  the  spirit  of  Uberality  in  a  day.  It  will  be  one  thing 
to  begin  in  a  new  church  where  all  is  enthusiasm,  and  quite  another  to 
change  an  organization  which  with  age  has  Mien  into  habits  wise  and 
otherwise,  much  easier  to  acquire  than  to  dismiss.  Persistency  of  effort, 
for  here  as  nowhere  else  has  a  premium  been  put  upon  eccentricity, 
and  have  spasms  been  permitted  to  rule.  Here  more  than  elsewhere 
have  true  worth,  and  real  need,  and  pressing  importance  had  to  wait 
upon  some  individual  who  had  ability  to  arouse  feeling,  or  be  passed  by 
altogether  because  the  aforesaid  individual  had  drained  the  pocket-books. 
Back  of  benevolence,  as  of  war,  throbs  its  passion  or  calmly  rests  its 
principle.  Here  it  is  impulse,  a  short-lived  flame  of  shavings  ;  yon- 
der it  is  habit,  the  fixed  heat  of  truth  and  love.  When  new  members 
are  to  be  received  into  the  church,  especially  if  they  are  young  disciples, 
train  them  up  to  devise  and  do  liberal  things,  and  when  they  are  old 
they  will  not  depart  from  the  habit  It  will  soon  come  to  be  as  much 
a  privil^e  to  give  freely  as  to  pray  frequently,  and  the  one  will  be  no 
more  easy  than  the  other. 

Thirteen  years  remain  of  this  century.  What  revival  would  freight 
them  with  more  good  for  the  whole  world  than  a  revival  of  Macedonian 
giving?  A  revival  fashioned  by  the  mould  of  those  who,  according  to 
their  power  and  beyond  their  power,  gave,  beseeching  Paul  with  much 
entreaty  to  receive  their  gift.  Such  a  revival  would  be  the  forerunner 
of  spiritual  triumphs  beyond  anything  the  church  has  ever  known. 
Since  believers  are  to  be  living  letters  of  Christ  in  this  evil  world, 
what  child  of  God  can  be  indifferent  to  this  great  theme  which  has  so 
large  a  place  in  Scripture,  and  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  work  of 
disciplining  the  nations  ?  To  discuss  this  question,  therefore,  to  bring 
out  the  Bible  teachings,  to  press  home  upon  the  people  the  example  of 
our  Lord,  to  devise  methods  for  the  manifestation  of  our  bounty,  to 
make  a  free  use  of  selected  literature,*  to  scatter  widely  and  thoroughly 

*  The  Christian  Giver  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Kane, 
Chicago,  IlL,  will  send  to  any  pastor  or  layman,  for  free  distribution,  benev- 
olenoe  leaflets. 
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the  good  seed  of  truth,  that  every  disciple  of  Jesus  may  abound  in  this 
grace  also,  would  most  certainly  contribute  to  this  end.  May  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  the  great  missionary  century  show  forth  the  power  of 
giving  worthily  of  God. 


IV.— MINISTERS'  VACATIONS. 
By  Makvin  R.  Vincknt,  D.D.,  New  York. 

No  time  need  be  wasted  in  discussing  the  general  principle  unaerlying 
this  whole  subject,  for  it  is  generally  conceded*  All  busy  men  need 
recreation  and  rest.  This  concession  practically  disposes  of  the  faTorite 
argument  against  ministers'  vacations  urged  by  certain  business  men 
and  members  of  other  professions :  ^^  We  do  not  take  vacations."  If 
they  do  not,  they  otight  to.  If  they  cantiot,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  The  argument  amounts  to  this :  We  sin  against  our  bodies,  and 
therefore  our  ministers  should  do  the  same. 

1.  The  demand  for  periods  of  recreation  in  the  case  oi  ministers  is 
peculiar.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  greater  in  their  profession 
than  in  any  other.     I  confine  the  discussion  here  entirely  to  city  pastors. 

(a)  A  city  pastor,  in  addition  to  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  lives 
habitually  in  an  unrestful  atmosphere.  Along  the  line  of  a  country 
pastor's  work  restful  influences  are  constantly  interjected ;  but  a  pastor 
in  a  city  like  New  York  is  never  out  of  the  influence  of  the  stir,  the 
quick  movement,  the  tension  of  the  life  around  him.  It  penetrates  to 
his  study.  It  communicates  its  quality  to  everything  outside  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  If  he  throws  down  his  pen  and  goes  out  for  a  walk,  he 
walks  in  the  midst  of  it.  Whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  social  interchange, 
he  must  work  under  a  greater  strain  than  his  brother  in  the  country. 
He  wears  harder  and  faster.  He  bums  more  oxygen.  He  must  do  his 
regular  work  under  constant  distractions.  His  door-bell  is  forever 
pealing,  and  he  must  turn  from  his  sermon  or  his  studieb  half  a  dozen 
times  or  more  in  the  course  of  a  morning  to  confront  a  book  agent,  an 
application  for  a  collection,  a  beggar,  a  parishioner  in  trouble,  or  a  bore 
who  droi)s  in  merely  to  pass  away  the  time. 

{b)  I  have  heard  a  distinguished  New  York  minister  say  that  if  he 
had  jnly  his  regular  preaching  and  pastoral  work  to  do,  he  should  feel 
quite  like  a  man  of  leisure ;  and  yet  most  men  would  consider  that  work 
quite  sufficient.  The  city  pastor  is  not  allowed  to  conflne  himself  to 
his  legitimate  work.  Neither  American  society  nor  the  American 
church  has  discerned  the  value  of  the  principle  of  selecting  a  man  for 
the  thing  he  knows  how  to  do  and  giving  him  facilities  and  leisure  to 
do  that  thing.  The  principle  adopted  is,  rather  :  Load  up  a  capable 
man  with  whatever  comes  to  hand.  There  is  still  too  much  of  the 
Jack-at-all-trades  element  in  the  American  ideal  of  a  useful  man ;  and 
nowhere  more  of  it  than  in  the  popular  ideal  of  a  minister.     The  Ko- 
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man  Catholic  Chnrch  aToids  this  blonder^  greatly  to  its  advantage* 
The  man  who  can  preach  is  not  set  at  ecclesiastical  details  which  a  clerk 
can  attend  to.  The  ecclesiastical  administrator^  who  has  little  pnlpit 
ability^  is  not  pnt  into  the  pulpit.  The  man  who  can  write  a  useful 
book  is  put  where  he  can  write  it  without  the  distractions  of  parish 
work.  The  Protestant  pastor  in  a  large  city  is  a  member  of  from  one 
to  a  dozen  conmiittees  or  boards.  If  an  ecclesiastical  body  has  a 
new  magazine  to  be  shaped^  or  the  financial  affairs  of  a  board  to  be 
investigated^  it  is  more  than  likely  to  throw  the  work  upon  some  over- 
driven  city  pastors.  They  must  dabble  in  finance^  in  real  estate^  in 
journalism.  They  must  confer  on  the  interests  of  seminaries  and  act  as 
examiners  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Editors  are  after  them  for 
articles ;  societies  of  all  kinds  for  speeches. 

((?)  Beyond  any  other  class  of  men^  pastors  are  subject  to  an  ex- 
hausting drain  on  the  sympathies.  This  is  something  which  business 
men  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  is 
true  of  physicians,  but  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  physioian  is^ 
indeed^  dealing  continually  with  suffering ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  &ct, 
implying  no  reflection  upon  the  noble  heart  qualities  of  our  doctors, 
that  they  come  to  regard  suffering  largely  from  a  professional  stand- 
point Indeed,  it  is  essential  to  their  efficiency  that  they  should  learn 
to  do  this.  For  the  surgeon  to  allow  his  sympathies  to  have  full  play 
when  a  life  is  at  the  point  of  his  knife,  would  be  to  unnerve  his  hand 
and  to  imperil  the  life.  In  military  hospitals,  during  the  last  war,  I  was 
always  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the  practitioner  asserted 
himself  over  the  man,  in  the  constant  presence  of  scenes  adapted  to 
melt  the  stoutest  heart.  They  could  not  have  performed  their  blessed 
work  otherwise. 

But  that  which  is  essential  to  the  physician's  success  would  be  fatal 
to  the  minister's.  The  moment  the  pastor  approaches  sorrow  or  pain 
in  a  merely  professional  way,  his  helpfulness  vanishes.  He  is  better 
away.  He  cannot  fill  out  the  true  ideal  of  a  pastor,  without,  like  his 
Divine  Master,  laying  his  heart  open  to  the  appeal  of  his  people's  joys 
and  sorrows  alike.  He  must  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  those  who  weep.  Hence  his  sympathetic  thermometer  is  contin- 
naUy  and  rapidly  shifting.  One  hour  he  is  in  the  midst  of  festivity, 
the  next  standing  by  the  bed  of  death.  The  carriage  drives  him  from 
the  wedding  to  the  funeral.     The  strain  is  fearful. 

(c7)  Pastors  are  compelled  to  do  their  work  with  a  larger  amount  of 
technical  drudgery  than  either  business  men  or  lawyers.  Their  own 
hands  and  eyes  and  time  must  be  employed  upon  multitudes  of  mechan- 
ical details  which  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer  hand  over  summarily  to 
clerks.  Every  lawyer's  office,  every  business  establishment  of  any 
magnitude,  has  its  stenographers  and  its  type-writer.  Those  city  pas- 
tors who  are  so  largely  engaged  on  committees  and  other  outside  work 
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afflicted  friends  the  sad  neceflsity  of  traYoning  mfle  after  mile  of  the 
deserted,  sun-beaten  streets  of  New  York  in  August,  in  order  to  find 
some  one  to  bury  their  dead. 


v.— THE  APPLICATION  IN  SACRED  ORATOBY. 

By  IIexby  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  St.  Paul;  Minn. 

The  ideal  sermon  culminates  in  an  application.  This  is  not  merely 
an  appendage  to  the  discussion,  nor  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  but  is  the 
main  thing.  Says  Spurgeon  :  '^  Where  the  application  b^ins,  there  the 
sermon  begins.''  Not  tliat  the  exordium  and  the  argument  are  not 
parts  of  the  real  sermon,  but  tliat  these  elements  afford  but  the  promise 
and  the  prophecy  of  better  things  to  come. 

The  body  of  the  discourse  will  kindle  the  lights ;  the  peroration  will 
gather  all  the  rays  into  a  burning  focus.  Under  the  command  of  one 
leadiflg  object,  the  life,  the  movement,  the  full-grown  energy  of  the 
whole  sermon  now  bear  down  on  the  final  charge.  There  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  in  which  preachers  differ  more  than  in  the  art  of  application. 

There  are  thinkers  and  logicians  who  command  a  rhetoric  both  ornate 
and  splendid,  and  yet  their  sermons  leave  the  people  unmoved,  or  lull 
them  to  sleep  by  the  very  sweetness  of  their  cadences.  The  truth  does 
not  grapple  them  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  and  men  move  on  as  before, 
unchanged  in  heart  and  life. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  a  Jacob  Knapp,  with  a  clumsy  logic  and  a  gross 
rhetoric,  with  no  beauties  of  style  or  graces  of  diction,  but  with  telling 
strokes  of  appeal,  brings  his  audience  under  throes  of  emotion  —  an  emo- 
tion that  leaves  them  secure  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  or  sinking  beneath 
the  wrath  of  God,  confessing  that  their  damnation  is  just. 

The  preacher's  is  the  divine  art,  not  of  sermon-making,  but  of  soul- 
building.  He  constructs  a  sermon  that  he  may  reconstruct  a  man.  He 
strikes  at  the  very  center  of  character,  persuaded  that  if  the  citadel  is 
not  captured  with  the  Gospel,  error  and  death  will  soon  plant  their  pale 
flag  there. 

The  conqueror  is  not  he  who  rides  out  in  the  pomp  of  a  dress-parade, 
nor  yet  he  who  with  consummate  order  and  skill  handles  his  forces ;  but 
he  who  80  does  all  this,  that  he  shall  remain  master  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Let  there  be  logic — iron-linked  like  chain-shot — but  behind  it 
the  impelling  powder ;  and  let  there  be  rhetoric,  wrought  by  fancy's 
lightest  art,  but  withal  the  electric  current  thrilling  along  every  fiber. 
I.  The  first  element  in  a  true  application  is  Unity. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  discourse  having  been  chosen,  the  orator  will 
marshal  every  thought  and  figure  with  reference  to  it  The  conclusion 
will  contain  in  full  and  rounded  structure  only  what  the  discussion  has 
furnished  in  element.  The  preacher  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an  advo- 
cate charged  with  a  mighty  cause.     Each  plea  uniting  the  essentials  of 
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the  cause  in  a  chain  of  consfcant  progress^  will  at  last  consolidate  all  the 
powers  of  the  orator  in  an  onset  upon  the  hearer. 

Cicero^  when  he  had  a  point  to  gain^  like  a  general  planning  a  battle^, 
skillfully  arranged  all  his  material  with  direct  reference  to  his  end^  and 
then  brought  on  all  his  forces  with  irresistible  effect  In  the  famous 
oration  of  "Demosthenes  on  the  Crown/'  the  entire  procession  of 
thought^  the  movement  of  imagery,  the  balancing  of  sentences,  the 
choice  of  words,  even  the  length  and  force  of  syllables,  all  obey  one  mas- 
ter and  that  master's  one  idea.  Milton  describes  the  true  orator  as  one 
'^  whose  words,  like  so  many  airy  and  nimble  servitors,  trip  about  him 
at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into 
their  own  places."  In  all  the  models  presented  to  us  in  ancient  and 
modem  oratory,  we  may  discover  some  one  idea  which  came  to  the  ora- 
tor with  overpowering  singleness.  The  pleading  of  the  advocates,  whether 
in  the  forum,  the  Senate,  or  at  the  bar,  has  been  marked  by  resolute 
occupancy  with  the  case  in  hand.  The  ambassador  of  Christ  should  allow 
himself  to  speak  only  as  he  dares  to  regard  himself  as  the  organ  of  heaven, 
sent  upon  her  high  and  explicit  errand.  If,  then,  the  glad  tidings  are 
to  be  proclaimed,  let  the  preacher  make  the  conclusion  hopeful  and  win- 
ning ;  if  the  lightnings  of  the  law  are  to  be  flashed,  let  him  deliberately 
and  tenderly  decide  what  impression  he  will  make,  and  having  made  it, 
let  him  not  neutralize  it.  When  the  nail  is  at  last  to  be  driven  home, 
the  hammer  should  not  be  padded  or  muffled  ;  it  should  "  descend  with 
all  its  might  and  ring  with  all  its  sharpness." 

II.  Another  element  in  forcible  appUcation  is  Adaptation  to  Human 
Natukb. 

The  peroration,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  sermon,  assumes  to 
move  and  carry  men.  It  virtually  counts  nothing  done  till  this  is  done, 
till  the  will  and  the  life  are  turned  at  the  fountain  ;  but  men  are  not 
carried  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  their  being.  He  must  know 
men  who  would  mould  and  fashion  them. 

The  greatest  poets  and  dramatists  are  those  who  have,  with  keenest 
insight  and  most  delicate  touch,  sent  their  thoughts  like  disguised  detec- 
tives down  through  the  most  intricate  windings  and  hidden  depths  of 
man's  spiritual  organism  and  awakened  the  elements  lying  there  into 
responsiveness.  Hamlet  and  Othello  are  what  they  are  in  pathos  and 
horror  because  the  human  heart  is  what  it  is ;  and  Shakespeare  is  im- 
mortal because  he  had  the  genius  to  make  the  transcript.  Many  a  ser- 
mon with  well  conceived  plan,  with  relentless  logic,  has  yet  utterly  failed 
to  carry  its  point  because  in  the  application  the  preacher  went  blunder- 
ing over  the  strings  of  an  seolian  harp  that  should  have  been  touched 
by  zephyrs. 

"  The  world  of  mind  is  as  regular  and  architectural  as  the  world  of 
matter."  Hence,  in  order  to  excel  in  moving  men,  the  preacher  must 
have  the  spiritual  tact  by  which  he  instinctively  approaches  his  work 
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fitly,  and  ^'  like  the  slate-quarryman,  lays  it  open  along  the  line  of  its 
'structure  and  its  fracture/'  Michael  Angelo^  at  sixty  yean  of  age,  was 
able  to  do  the  most  delicate  chiselling  with  such  impetuosity  and  fire  as 
to  cause  ordinary  sculptors  to  fear  he  would  shiver  the  whole  mass  of 
marble,  vet,  though  bringing  down  great  fragments  at  a  stroke,  he  never 
passed  his  mark.  Such  is  the  bold  yet  safe  power  of  the  master  of 
method.  By  such  mastery  only  is  possible  that  grandest  of  all  achieTe- 
ments,  such  control  of  the  delicate  and  deep-laid  power  of  men's  spiritoal 
being  as  to  thrill  them  with  the  utmost  vehemenoe  and  move  them  to 
the  highest  action. 

III.  A  third    element  in  effective  application    is  the    Most  Vivid 
AVord-Paintinq. 

The  hearer  needs  now  to  be  wrought  upon  by  imagery,  drawn  from 
natural  and  simple  objects.  This  may  not  merely  glisten  like  a  constel- 
lation on  a  winter  night,  but  must  be  swift  and  glancing,  stimulating 
the  affections,  while  it  woos  the  will.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  such 
word-painting.  The  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Sinai ;  the  display 
of  divine  perfections,  as  in  Job  or  Isaiah ;  the  glory  of  Messiah's  King- 
dom ;  the  grandeur  of  the  first  resurrection ;  the  awfulness  of  the  second ; 
the  last  judgment ;  the  Millenial  Sabbath,  are  a' class  of  representations 
which  stand  out  on  the  page  of  Scripture  in  bold  relief.  They  are  the 
means  of  God's  great  application  of  His  sermon  of  the  ages,  and  they 
move  all  men.  In  oratory,  often  by  some  word,  winged  and  piercing  like 
the  lightning,  a  difiGiculty  is  split  asunder  and  its  secret  laid  bare.  Grattan 
described  his  entire  relation  to  Irish  independency  in  the  flashing,  mag- 
netic words,  "  I  sat  by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her  hearse."  The  minis- 
ters of  our  God  especially  should  be  fresh  and  commanding  with  speech, 
vivid  and  electric.  During  the  famous  sermon  of  Christmas  Svans  on 
**The  Demoniac  of  Gadara,"  which  continued  three  hours,  such  was 
the  stimulus  and  power  of  his  imagery  that  for  the  first  hour  his  audi- 
ence were  like  an  assembly  in  a  theatre  delighted  with  a  play  ;  the  sec- 
ond hour  they  were  like  a  community  in  mourning  over  some  sudden 
calamity  ;  and  at  last  they  were  like  the  inhiibitants  of  a  city  shaken  by 
an  earthquake,  rushing  into  the  streets,  falling  upon  the  earth,  and 
wailing  before  God.  With  themes  so  transcendent  and  thrilling  in  their 
reach  and  subject  matter,  sweeping  hellward  and  heavenward,  until  two 
eternities  heave  into  view,  how  vivid  and  penetrating  should  be  the  cor- 
responding conceptions  of  the  preacher.  They  should  be  thrown  off 
like  scintillations  from  the  majesty  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  own 
state.  They  should  rest  like  a  spell  upon  the  hearer  till  he  is  won 
and  borne  away  into  a  new  character.  But  beyond  all  things  else,  the 
application  must  have 

IV.  A  Burning  Intensity. 

All  the  foregoing  elements  will  be  absorbed  and  vitalized  in  this — ^the 
preacher's  own  flaming  heart.     The  true  peroration  can  never  be  mere 
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phraseology.  It  is  phraseology  plus  the  preacher  himself^  and  how 
much  that  energy  is  no  man  can  tell  exhaustively^  because  it  is  life^ 
glowing,  creative,  transforming  life.  The  preacher's  own  will  must  be 
heroic,  his  heart  aflame,  his  soul  rapt,  if  he  is  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
men.  The  application  must  come  not  only  with  a  flash  from  the  brain, 
but  with  a  rush  and  drift  from  the  heart 

Nothing  short  of  warm,  original  emotion  can  kindle  the  eye,  and  man- 
tle the  brow,  and  thrill  the  tongue  with  the  living  flame  of  eloquence. 
Perhaps  all  are  not  equally  gifted  with  emotional  power,  and  all  need  not. 
be.  There  is  a  calm  earnestness  in  which  vehemence  and  tenderness 
meet  and  harmonize  as  opposite  polarities  in  a  common  center,  and,  like 
a  mighty  river,  coursing  through  genial  lowlands,  it  yet  bears  in  its  deep 
tide  something  of  the  impetuosity  it  received  in  descending  from  its 
mountain  source.  But,  whatever  his  temperament,  no  preacher  may  be 
cold  and  frigid  who  speaks  on  a  theme  the  issues  of  which  loom  up  to 
infinite  proportions,  and  which  fills  heaven  with  emotion. 

The  preacher  may  have  proved  a  great  doctrine;  what  then  ?  Is  it 
to  be  applied  as  coldly  as  an  axiom  of  mathematics,  or  is  the  soul  to  be 
bathed  with  the  imction  and  fervor  of  it  ? 

Edmund  Burke,  even  in  the  lower  issues  of  parliamentary  debate, 
was  so  intense  in  his  appeals  that  even  those  who  heard  him  most  fre- 
quently were  often  borne  away  by  the  tornado  of  his  passion. 

Loyola  preached  with  such  urgency  that  the  very  passion  of  his  tone 
and  features  moved  to  tears  those  who  did  not  understand  the  language 
in  which  he  spoke. 

When  Robert  Hall  became  fully  animated  his  pain-racked  body  quiv- 
ered like  the  light  frame  of  a  building  containing  a  powerfully  acting 
engine.  The  glow  of  his  mighty  soul  flashed  upon  his  audience,  and 
his  tones  trembled  under  the  weighty  message  they  bore,  suggesting 
that  fountains  of  sublimity  and  energy  would  yet  dischai*ge  themselves 
if  they  had  adequate  channels.  Such  intensity  is  borne  only  of  the 
Spirit's  might. 

All  other  qualities  of  the  application  as  related  to  this  are  but  ''  the 
John  Baptists  of  eloquence,  after  whom  there  cometh  a  Mightier  bap- 
tizing with  fire.'* 

Let,  then,  the  most  impassioned  utterances  flow  here.  Let  not  the 
L^ate  of  the  skies  be  limited.  Ko  utterances  can  equal  his  lofty 
themes.  Let  sensations  of  the  grand  and  terrible,  wailings  from  below 
and  hallelujahs  from  above,  influence  his  spirit.  Let  lightnings  flash 
from  his  eye  and  rhapsodies  flow  from  his  tongue.  Let  him  become  a 
very  herald  of  "the  chivalry  of  spirit,"  with  even  his  blood  excited  to 
unusual  play  and  his  nerves  keyed  to  the  awakening  and  answering 
thrill  of  the  eternities.  And,  having  done  all,  let  him  remember  that 
he  hath  **  this  treasure  in  but  earthen  vessels,''  while  "  the  excellency 
of  the  power  is  of  God." 
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VI.— CREATION  LEARNED  BY  FAITH. 
By  Charles  S.  Robiksox,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  notable  man-of-war  pawin^^  in  aU  the  gayeiy 
and  pride  of  battle  out  of  our  portn.  For  a  day  or  more  the  pens  of  the  news- 
mongers are  busy  relating  its  history  as  it  went  on  the  record  in  its  years  of 
fame ;  the  fearful  sea-flghts  it  has  been  through,  the  gales  it  lias  weathered, 
the  oceans  it  has  traversed,  the  famous  commanders  it  has  borne ;  far  bock 
even  to  inconspicuous  times  in  the  yard  where  its  keel  was  laid,  or  at  the  dock 
from  which  some  old  sailors  will  yet  be  found  who  remember  it  was 
launched.  It  wakes  our  wonder  to  be  told  how  methodically  the  biography  of 
the  vessel  lias  been  preserved,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  alive,  and  now  how  easy  it 
is  to  trace  its  annals  to  the  beginning. 

It  would  gratify  us  exceedingly  if  we  could  follow  back  the  history  of  the 
planet  we  live  upon,  or  the  race  we  belong  to,  with  equal  particularity  of 
detail,  and  fix  our  facts  with  equal  authenticity.  But  early  records  are  meagre, 
and  sometimes  hopelessly  obscure.  Curiosity  is  baffled,  and  skepticism  makes 
a  daring  stand. 

Still,  let  us  not  despise  the  knowledge  we  really  do  possess.  Because  our 
information  stops  with  on  uncomfortable  hiatus  now  and  then,  and  that^  too, 
in  its  most  needy  part,  let  us  not  throw  up  any  of  its  trustworthy  acquisitions 
in  fits  of  petulant  discouragement.  The  Bible  is  not  a  fable,  merely  because  it 
proposes  at  points  to  say  nothing ;  what  it  has  said  could  not  well  be  spared. 
If  at  any  moment  its  revelation  of  scientific  or  historic  facts  seems  to  be 
scant,  we  can  do  no  more  than  bear  with  its  reserve.  The  silence  of  Scripture 
is  as  truly  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  as  its  utterance.  Had  mere  men 
written  these  records,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  tiling — they  would  liave  made 
them  sufficiently  voluminous,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  would 
never  have  been  blamed  for  a  brevity  at  which  the  world  wonders.  What 
sort  of  work  they  would  have  made  of  it,  however,  we  can  conjecture,  when 
we  remember  the  pitiful  attempts  they  have  since  made  at  explanation. 

The  £g>'ptians  believe  that  there  was  once  an  entire  universe  of  water. 
Divine  power  existed  at  the  centre  of  it  for  many  ages.  In  solemn  silence  the 
Supreme  Being,  whoever  he  was,  gathered  next  to  his  p>erson  and  all  around 
him  a  huge  shell,  perfectly  transparent  like  gloss,  and  in  this  he  was  wont  to 
sleep.  One  morning,  as  he  awoke,  he  broke  the  shell  and  came  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  and  now  he  was  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible  turtle, 
and  spread  out  over  millions  of  miles  of  space.  Thus  for  ages  longer  he  lived 
and  floated ;  then  once  more  he  burst  his  shell,  and  the  pieces  of  this  became 
earth,  islands,  mountains  and  rocks.  And  now  the  turtle  became  a  giant, 
and  for  some  ages  after  dwelt  up  in  tlie  top  of  a  mighty  hilL  By  and  by  he 
crawled  down,  and  went  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  tranquil  lake.  It  was  one 
of  those  warm  nights  they  used  then  to  have,  and  the  great  being  was  a  little 
weary.  He  slept  recklessly ;  his  arms  were  flung  out  very  widely  over  the 
sand ;  and  from  them  during  the  moist  darkness  sprang  up  an  enterprising 
race  of  human  workers.  His  legs  were  stretched  out  likewise,  and  a  race  of 
hiunan  travelers  grew  out  of  them ;  toes  and  fingers  in  a  similar  manner  gave 
origin  to  a  race  of  slaves,  fashioned  to  toil  forever,  destined  to  wait  upon  the 
stronger  and  flrst-made  creatures. 

Now  such  stories  as  these  are  all  received  by  somebody  somewhere  on  faith; 
they  constitute  the  creed  of  the  men  and  women,  who  live  and  work  and  wor^ 
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ship  and  die  and  are  buried  under  them,  as  doctrines  communicated  and  pro- 
pagated by  their  parents  and  their  priests.  The  Hindoos  are  accustomed  to 
teach  their  children  that  once  a  monstrous  serpent  lay  coiled  up  upon  the 
ocean.  Upon  his  folds  a  great  god,  Vishnu  by  name,  slept  for  long  ages,  and 
then  died.  Out  of  his  soul,  just  as  it  was  in  the  instant  of  its  departure,  an- 
other of  their  chief  deities  arose,  by  the  name  of  Brahma,  who  created  man 
by  wishing  for  him.  The  people  took  these  traditions  on  faith ;  that  is,  they 
believed  tiiem. 

This  18  the  way  in  which  we  receive  our  beliefs.  They  come  to  a  race  like 
ours  through  our  intelligence  first,  and  then  through  a  religious  trust  in  those 
who  bring  them  to  us,  professedly  from  on  high.  This  is  what  Scripture  de- 
dares  now :  "  Through  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  Gk>d,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which 
do  appear." 

Our  supreme  advantage  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  volume  of  pub- 
lished histories,  endorsed  by  a  thousand  voices  from  above,  given  under  the 
extraordinary  gift  of  inspiration.  All  that  we  really  in  such  a  case  need  to 
know  and  believe  has  been  told  us  in  the  few  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  The 
very  name  of  the  Book  means  <*The  Beginning."  Long  after  the  strange 
events  recorded  took  place,  this  was  written  by  the  Hebrew  law-giver  Moses. 
When  divine  wisdom  speaks,  it  speaks  just  as  the  common  people  said  Jesus 
Christ  spoke,  "with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  And  it  must  be  taken 
precisely  as  it  stands.  The  Bible  asserts,  and  we  receive  the  information; 
and  this  we  do  without  any  questioning.  We  expect  to  believe,  and  we  do 
believe,  more  than  we  comprehend.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Scriptures 
which  are  assiuned  and  never  argued.  The  very  existence  of  a  Divine  Being, 
supreme  evermore  and  everywhere  in  the  universe,  has  never  been  announced 
as  a  revelation  that  needs  to  be  evidenced  or  proved ;  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  intelligent  hiunan  beings  know  that  there  is  a  Ood,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  serve  him.  So  of  all  these  records  concerning 
the  Creation ;  Moses  never  disputes  in  the  Pentateuch ;  he  is  satisfied  with 
relating  and  describing ;  that  is  all  he  was  set  to  do. 

Any  declaration  whatsoever  under  inspired  authority  is  to  be  accepted 
cheei^ully  as  simply  and  unalterably  true.  We  receive  it  in  an  exercise  of 
devout  faith,  as  a  little  child  receives  explanations  of  a  mystery  he  cannot 
altogether  understand  from  a  parent  who  is  confessed  to  be  wiser  than  he  is. 
The  father  stands  on  his  character  and  dignity  when  he  announces  a  new  and 
even  difiScult  fact.  He  has  a  right  to  say,  as  once  Christ  said  to  his  disciples, 
"If  this  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you."  The  aposUe  Paul,  who  "was  one 
of  the  most  extensively  and  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  the  greatest  teacher  of  that  a^,  freely  admits  that  he  took  on 
faith  alone  whatever  Moses  had  to  say  in  his  account  of  Creation. 

To  those  who  feel  vexed  to  find  so  little  told  concerning  events  as  majestic 
as  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the  race,  it  is  salutary  to  recom- 
mend that  they  read  some  of  the  efTorts  great  philosophers  have  put  forth  to 
explain  all  the  mysteries.  Every  process  has  been  cleared  up  beautifully; 
and  the  explanations  need  nothing  but  reliableness  to  render  them  true ;  nor 
do  they  lack  anything  but  consistency  to  give  them  worth ;  nor  do  intelligent 
men  miss  anything  from  the  stories  except  simple  common  sense.  One  thing 
at  least  is  comforting  when  we  read  the  Word  of  God :  if  it  is  silent,  when 
sometimes  we  might  be  really  glad  to  know  more,  we  are  certain  it  will  never 
compel  us  to  be  ashamed  for  it  because  it  has  been  talking  the  nonsense  of  folly. 

So  we  reach  a  second  question,  namely :  What  are  we  taught  in  the  Bible? 
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How  much  do  we  know  concerning  this  gjand  beginning'  of  the  uniTuse 
around  us,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  world  ?  I  think  the  reply  to  this 
involves  at  least  these  three  particulars — the  fact^  the  process,  and  the  pa^ 
pose :  it  will  be  well  to  touch  these  in  turn. 

The  fact  comes  earliest ;  and  tills  is  stated  too  plainly  to  be  in  any  particular 
refuted  or  doubted.  The  world  was  created ;  it  was  created  by  the  Word  of 
God  ;  it  was  created  out  of  nothing.  It  is  not,  as  some  insist  even  yet,  eternal ; 
it  was  begun.  God  made  this  world  with  a  word,  voicing  the  flat  of  his  will. 
Over  an  unknown  sea  of  immensity  the  Almighty  made  his  voice  to  be  heard. 
He  spoke  but  a  single  syllable — **  Be,** — and  forthwith  a  new  universe  came  into 
existence  like  a  new  island  rising  in  the  deep.  A  fiat  of  his  own  will  gave  us 
life  and  existence.  And  this  was  not  a  refashioning  of  old  elements  into  fresh 
forms;  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  appear;  they 
were  made  now. 

What  wns  the  process  of  informing  Moses?  It  is  not  related.  But  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  there  could  have  been  more  than  two  conceivable  ways  of  giving 
him  this  sublime  information.  God  might  have  narrated  the  story  in  words, 
just  as  he  told  him  about  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  afterwards,  just  as 
he  told  Ezekiel  concerning  the  form  of  the  typical  temple.  But  there  is  no 
proof  of  anytliing  like  this ;  and  some  are  inclined  to  think  that  most  likely 
the  Almighty  showed  Moses  the  scenes  as  if  in  a  series  of  pictured  passing 
before  his  illumined  imagination.  One  grand  spectacle,  like  a  panoramic 
vision,  may  have  been  sufficient  for  his  own  need ;  and  then  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  serene  and  intelligent  guidance  of  inspiration,  this  pro{^et- 
leader  may  have  introduced  some  of  the  traditions  that  the  world  still  held. 
He  could  choose  what  he  would,  and  breathe  through  those  the  spirit  of  his 
own  inspiration,  and  they  would  be  as  authentic  as  a  part  of  the  race*s  history 
as  anything  else.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  inspired  to  select  from  the  tra- 
ditions whatever  was  correct ;  he,  in  this  instance,  as  much  as  in  any  other, 
would  be  divinely  guided.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  we  know  in  these  modern 
times  declare  that  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  never  written  by  Moses 
at  all,  but  was  a  fine  grand  old  poem  detailing  the  general  processes  of  Crea- 
tion correctly,  and  requiring  only  his  endorsement  of  its  accuracy  to  make  the 
statements  as  authoritative  as  any  other  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  Then  be- 
yond this,  Moses  would  be  told  his  facts,  all  of  which  occurred  certainly  two 
thousand  years  before  he  was  born,  just  as  John  in  the  Apocalypse  was  told 
his  facts,  all  of  which  would  occur  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  himself 
should  be  dead  and  buried.  Moses  was  a  prophet,  just  as  Isaiah  was  or  Daniel, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  evidently  '* raised  up**  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  His  gift  of  knowledge  pointed  backwards,  precisely  as  Uie  gifts 
of  these  other  men  in  knowledge  pointed  forwards ;  he  knew  the  past  as  they 
knew  the  future.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  informed  him  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  just  as  the  Spirit  of  God  informed  the  evangelist 
John  after  him  what  was  going  to  take  place  at  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  fact,  and  so  much  for  the  process  of  revelatioii, 
by  which  we  are  informed  concerning  the  creation ;  there  still  remains  the 
purpose  of  it  all  to  be  considered.  What  are  we  taught  to  believe  was  God*8 
real  purpose  in  bringing  the  world  into  existence  ? 

Let  us  come  back  to  our  picture  of  the  Supreme  Father,  as  he  has  been  rep- 
resented in  the  companionship  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  enjoying  the  inteiv 
course  and  planning  for  the  future.  It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  most  amiable 
picture.  He  decides  to  create  a  world ;  it  will  be  this  world  of  ours  he  is  going 
to  create;  what  for?     That  must  be  a  question  worth  asking,  and  worth 
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answering.  But  the  reply  cannot  come  through  any  effort  of  guesswork ;  we 
must  go  to  the  Scriptures  at  once  with  our  search.  What  has  been  revealed 
there  as  the  divine  purpose? 

One  passage  there  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  which  tells  all  we  need 
to  know;  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  it  is  familiar  to  us:  "Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Qentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see 
what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  m3r8tery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ;  to  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Ood,  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  have  bold- 
ness and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.'* 

The  "mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in 
God"  is,  therefore,  the  gospel  which  Paul  was  preaching.  The  eternal  piu*- 
poee  of  God  is  that  which  "  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ; "  a  magnifi- 
cent secret  is  suddenly  told ;  the  ''  manifold  .wisdom  of  Gk>d  "  that  is  to  be  made 
known  by  the  church,  "  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,*' 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  just  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ '  This 
worid  was  created  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  theater  of  the  story  of  man's 
redemption  by  the  intervention  of  divine  mercy.  Human  beings  were  to  be 
formed  with  free  wills,  so  that  God  might  have  his  wish  and  t>e  served  volun- 
tarily ;  but  that  would  necessarily  involve  the  ability  to  resist  Gk>d  and  commit 
sin.  Then  it  was  certain  there  would  be  a  fall ;  and  after  that  the  wreck  must 
be  graciously  retrieved  by  an  atonement,  in  which  God*s  Son  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  justice,  and  so  mercy  would  come  in  with  a  pardon.  Out  of  this  aston- 
ishing purpose  would  be  revealed  the  great  glory  of  the  Creator,  as  the  merci- 
ful Redeemer;  so 

^  God,  in  the  person  of  his  Son, 
Hath  all  his  mighti^t  wcvks  outdcme.*^ 

This  disclosure  now,  finally,  we  receive  on  trust,  without  argument,  and  with- 
out hesitation.  ''  We  liave  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Did  God,  then,  as  some  slanderously  report  that  we  say,  create  a  race  of  free- 
willed  creatures,  liable  to  fall,  and  then  let  them  fall,  so  that  he  might  damn 
them  to  hell  for  their  sins?  No;  he  created  the  race  of  free- willed  men  in 
order  that  he  might  save  them  in  heaven  after  they  had  fallen  in  sin ;  that  is 
what  the  Word  of  God  sa3rs  plainly:  *'But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks 
always  to  God  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  Gk>d  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth." 

It  would  be  worth  while,  if  our  readers'  patience  would  suffer  it  now,  to 
comment  upon  the  exceeding  fitness  of  such  a  theme  as  this  brought 
before  them,  for  the  days  in  which  we  live.  We  attain  what  we  know  about 
the  Creation  through  faith,  not  through  logic.  But  some  of  us  fear  that  faith 
is  becoming  a  lost  art  Why,  think  of  it !  about  these  times  the  church  people 
are  discussing  how  little  inspiration  is  necessary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  how  far 
revelation  may  be  corrected — as  if  it  were  a  bad  play,  or  an  inaccurate  poem 
full  of  vile  mistakes — and  how  much  might  be  put  away^  rather  than  how 
humble  should  be  those  studies  we  pursue  in  the  realms  of  secular  science,  and 
bow  reverent  a  true  Christian  should  be  in  passing  judgment  upon  a  man 
Injured,  like  Moses  or  Paul.  When  the  fact  is,  that  God  created  this  world  in 
erder  to  give  men  salvation,  we  are  discussing  violently  whether  men  may  not 
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have  a  better  chance  for  redemption  after  the  world  is  all  over,  and  a  seooiid 
probation  afford  them  a  better  example  of  God*8  grace  than  this  one  he  has 
given  himself.  And  all  the  time,  there  lies  the  same  grand  old  Bible,  not  a 
word  of  which  has  ever  yet  been  overthrown  I 


VII.— GEMS     AND     CURIOSITIES     FROM     A     LITERABY 

CABINET.— No.   VI. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Piebsok,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

95.  Tht  epitaph  of  Christopher  Wren,  in  St  Paulas  grand  fane,  reads  thus; 

**Subtus  conditur 
Hujus  ecelesUe  et  urbia  oonditor, 

Ch.  Wren. 
Qui  vixit  annos  ultra  nooaiirinta, 

Non  sibl  aed  bono  publico; 

Lector,  ni  monumeiituin  qiuesia, 

Clrcumapice/* 

So  the  epitaph  of  the  beloved  founders  of  our  Christian  charitable  instita- 
tions  may  well  be  inscribed  on  walls :  "  They  lived  not  for  themselves,  bat  for 
the  public  good.    And  if  you  seek  to  find  their  monument  look  around  you  1  *' 

96.  Curious  Facta  About  the  Sea,  As  to  the  quantity  of  light  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  there  has  been  much  dispute.  Animals  dredged  from  below  seven 
hundred  fatlioms  either  hare  no  eyes,  or  there  are  faint  indications  of  them, 
or  else  their  eyes  are  very  large  and  protruding.  If  the  creatures  in  those 
lower  depths  have  any  color,  it  is  of  orange  or  red,  or  reddish-orange.  Sea- 
anemones,  corals,  shrimps  and  crabs  have  this  brilliant  color.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  pure  red,  or  scarlet,  and  in  many  specimens  it  inclines  toward  purple. 
Not  a  green  or  blue  fish  Is  found.  The  orange-red  is  the  fish's  protection ;  for 
the  bluish-green  light  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  makes  the  orange  or  red  fish 
appear  of  a  neutral  tint,  and  hides  it  from  its  enemies.  Many  animals  are 
black,  others  neutral  in  color.  Some  fish  are  provided  with  boring  taHs,  so 
that  they  can  burrow  in  the  mud.  The  surface  of  the  submarine  mountain  is 
covered  with  shells,  like  an  ordinary  sea-beach,  showing  that  it  is  the  eating- 
house  of  vast  schools  of  carnivorous  animals.  A  codfish  takes  a  whole  oyster 
into  its  mouth,  cracks  the  shell,  digests  the  meat,  and  spits  out  the  resL  Crabs 
crack  the  shells  and  suck  out  the  meat.  Whole  mounds  of  shells  are  dredged 
up.  Not  a  fish-bone  is  ever  dredged  up.  A  piece  of  wood  may  be  dredged  up 
once  a  year,  but  it  is  honey-combed  by  the  boring  shell-fish,  and  falls  to  pieces 
at  the  touch  of  the  hand.  If  a  ship  should  sink,  with  all  on  board,  it  would 
be  eaten  by  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the  metal,  and  that  would  corrode  and 
disappear.  Not  a  bone  of  a  human  body  would  remain  after  a  few  days. 
Nothing  made  by  the  hand  of  man  was  dredged  up  after  cruising  for  months 
in  the  track  of  ocean  vessels,  except  coal-clinkers  shoved  overboard  from 
steamships.  Twenty-five  miles  from  land  was  dredged  up  an  india-rubber 
doll.     That  was  one  thing  the  fish  could  not  eat. — Prof.  VerrHL 

97.  The  three  greatest  men  Gen.  Grant  met  in  his  Round  the  World  Tour 
were,  as  he  said,  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister. 

98.  Possibilities  of  mankind.  To  appreciate  these,  we  must  look  on  men, 
the  most  degraded  and  depraved,  as  we  look  on  the  reflection  of  trees  in  a 
stream.  Their  inverted  images  indicate  the  possibilities  and  capacities  of  right 
and  nobleness. — Dr,  Punshon, 

99.  **  Tear  is  the  most  expressive  word  in  our  language." — Robt.  HaU. 

100.  Love's  arithmetic.  Joys  shared  are  added  and  multiplied ;  griefs 
shared  are  subtracted  and  divided. 
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101.  Lyman  BeecheVt  bom,  was  a  seven-months*  child,  and  so  puny  when 
and  feeble  that  the  woman  who  attended  on  his  mother  actually  thought  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  keep  him  alive.  He  was  wrapped  up  and  laid  aside. 
But  after  awhile,  finding  that  he  was  not  dead,  it  was  concluded  to  wash  and 
dress  the  baby.  Many  a  young  convert  is  treated  in  the  skme  way  by  the 
Church,  that  should  be  a  nursing  mother  to  his  feebleness  and  infancy. 

103.  «  Three-seventlis  of  the  moon*8  surface  have  never  been  seen  by  man/* 
— Humboldt  How  much  of  the  character  and  works  of  God  have  never  yet 
come  under  our  observation? 

103.  Oreat  is  the  power  of  Baying  **  No,'*'  The  book  of  Daniel  is  the  grand 
batticvfield  where  the  devil  is  constantly  defeated  by  the  power  of  holy  men  to 
say,  ^'IvnUnot*' 

104.  ProverhSj  xxv .*11.  A  word  fitly  spoken,  etc;  literally,  "spoken  upon 
his  wheels*' — t.  e.,  running  smoothly. 

105.  Types  of  Christ,  1.  Historical,  as  Joseph,  David,  Isaac,  Jonah.  2.  Ofil- 
dal,  as  Moses,  Aaron,  Melchizedek.  8.  Ceremonial,  as  the  goat  and  dove  and 
heifer.    4.  Symbolical,  as  bread,  rock,  vine,  etc. — A,  J.  Gordon,  D.D, 

100.  The  Holy  Spirits  Work  briefly  comprehended  in  relation,  1,  to  salva- 
tion ;  2,  sanctification ;  8,  service. 

1.  Salvation,  Conviction  of  suv  especially  unbelief.  Conversion,  in  which 
His  work  is  r^;eneration. 

2.  Sanctification*  Illumination  of  mmd  in  the  understanding  of  Scripture. 
Testifying  of  Christ.  Inhabitation  of  the  heart  as  His  temple,  and  hence,  con- 
aecration  of  body.  Quickening  of  graces :  f^th,  hope,  love,  zeal ;  and  of  facul* 
ties :  memory,  reason,  conscience. 

8.  Service,  Imparting  liberty^  even  of  speech.  Self-oblivion,  and  specially 
anointing  for  work  of  winning  souls. 

107.  Analysis  of  Preacher's  zeal,  "  Personal  ambition,  28  parts ;  love  oi 
applause,  19 ;  pride  of  denomination,  15 ;  pride  of  talent,  14 ;  love  of  authority, 
12 ;  bigotry,  10 ;  love  to  God,  4 ;  love  to  man,  8.'* — Andrew  Bonar,  D.D, 

108.  Shaftesbury's  dying  words :  "1  am  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.** 
John  Kewton*s :  ''I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  dying ;  I  shall  be  in  the  land  oi 
the  living  soon." 

100.  A  CaU  to  the  Ministry  cannot  be  expected  to  come  to  us  as  to  Paul  in 
his  conversion  or  in  the  night  vision  when  he  saw  the  man  of  Macedonia. 
The  call  must  be  foimd  and  heard,  1,  in  the  voice  of  a  world's  destitution, 
2,  The  voice  of  duty,  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,'*  etc  8.  The  voice  of  an  in- 
ward passion  for  souls,  4.  The  voice  of  conscious  gifts  fitting  for  service, 
such  as  a  balanced  mind,  aptness  to  teach,  a  ready  utterance.  5.  The  voice  of 
Providetice  opening  the  way.  0.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  working  inward  im- 
pressions. These  voices  can  only  be  heard  when  there  is  absolute  self-surren- 
der. They  are  "still,  small  voices, ".easily  drowned  in  the  clamor  of  worldli- 
ness  and  selfishness. 

110.  Emancipation.  The  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  the  British  West  Indies 
was  decreed  to  take  effect  August  1,  1884.  So  great  was  the  joy  that  many 
people  did  not  sleep  at  all  the  whole  night  previous. 

111.  Affliction,  That  picture,  at  Mimich  or  Dresden,  which  represents  the 
clouds /uA  of  faces  ^vill  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  seen  it,  as  an 
expression  of  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  and  love  that  rule  even  in  the 
storm. 

112.  Agis  IV,  of  Sparta  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unselfish  char- 
acters of  antiquity.  Ascending  the  throne  at' twenty  years  of  age,  he  found 
700  heads  of  f^unilies.  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  wealthy,  monopolizing 
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all  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  State,  and  he,  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, were  among  the  wealthiest.  He  assumed  the  plain  attire  of  a  dtiKxi, 
and  publicly,  in  tlie  town  hall,  set  the  example  of  givin^^  up  his  property,  en- 
coura^i^ing  tiie  Lycurgian  law  of  limiting'  property-ownera  to  one  lot  of  land, 
lie  sliared  all  tlie  hardships  of  soldiers  in  his  army,  and  was  as  popular  in 
iruinp  as  in  the  town  halL  The  rich  monopolists  headed  a  revolt,  and  Agis 
hud  to  flee  to  a  sanctuary ;  but  on  coming  out  of  the  temple  he  was  kidni^ped 
and  itiiprisonod ;  then  hurriedly  tried  and  sentenced,  and  at  onoe  put  to  death. 
Observiug  one  of  his  guards  weeping,  he  said:  "Lament  me  not;  I  would 
soonor  die  innocent,  as  I  am,  tluui  live  as  my  murderers  will  do.*' 

118.  '  *  r/ie  vcraih  of  God  abideth  on  him.*'  The  impending  character  of  the 
wruth  of  God,  its  ever-pressing  weight  on  the  condemned  soul,  is  finely  but 
awfully  illustrated  by  the  avalanches  gathered  on  the  inclined  slope  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  rock,  which  the  sllj^htest  shock— even 
a  careless  shout — may  detach  from  their  resting  place  and  precipitate  into  the 
depttis  below.  Even  weight,  without  apparent  motion,  is  grinding,  striating 
and  polishing  the  underlying  masses  of  rock. 

114.  Service  t«  the  secret  of  preserved  power,  *'  Use  or  lose  "  is  Gk)d's  law. 
You  cannot  touch  God*s  work  without  touching  him,  and  you  cannot  touch 
him  without  virtue  going  out  from  him.  The  two  Wesleys  began  a  great 
movement,  which  has  already  grown  to  such  a  gigantic  extent  tliat  there  are 
over  110,000  Wesleyan  preachers  and  25,000,00(]^followers  and  adherents. 

1 15.  The  use  of  OodCs  Word,  Christ  drew  the  weapons  in  his  conflict  with 
Satan  (Matt  iv.)  from  tlie  arsenal  in  Deuteronomy.  The  late  postmaster  of 
London  gave  a  poor  Catholic  woman  a  Testament.  The  priest  took  it  away, 
but  it  had  been  the  means  of  her  conversion,  and  it  was  also  the  means  of  his ; 
and  when  he  died  it  was  found  under  his  pillow,  and  the  man  who  took  it 
from  that  hiding  place  was  also  brought  to  Christ  by  reading  it. 

116.  Revolution f  not  evolution,  is  needed  in  developing  Christian  character 
out  of  the  natural  man. 

117.  Revivals  may  bring  excitement.  But  stagnation  is  the  worst  of  condi- 
tions. There  is  perfect  order  in  a  cemetery' ;  but  if  life  could  suddenly  in\^e 
all  those  tombs  and  sepulchres,  and  heave  all  those  mounds  and  monuments, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  disorder.  There  is  always  disorder  where  there  is 
life  and  activity. 

118.  Rules  about  Bible  study.  Make  up  your  mind  to  read  it  through  and 
through  ;  to  believe  it  all ;  to  feed  yourself,  and  not  be  forever  a  babe  needing 
to  be  fed  with  a  spoon,  on  milk ;  to  pass  over  nothing  without  understanding 
it,  and  to  obey  whatever  you  find  there. — Moody. 

119.  In  public  reading  of  Scripture  good  emphasis  is  good  exegesis." 

120.  Long  sermons.  A  good  preacher  aims  to  develop  his  thought  and  theme 
fully,  but  studies  not  to  be  tedious.  An  open-air  preacher  in  London  kept  on 
preaching  till  he  was  left  alone,  saying  it  was  a  pity  to  stop  as  long  as  any  one 
was  willing  to  listen  I 

121.  To  give  the  Oospel  to  mankind  is  the  instant,  constant  duty  of  all  be- 
lievers. The  whole  liistory  of  the  church  and  the  world  demonstrates  it  The 
Book  of  Nature  illustrates  it,  where  getting  and  giving  go  together,  and  get- 
ting is  by  giving.  To  impart  is  the  law  and  the  life  of  Christ  The  history 
of  God's  providence  is  the  history  of  one  long  preparation  for,  and  prosecution 
of,  missions.     And  the  churches  that  give  the  most  get  the  greatest  blessing. 

122.  Humility  and  penitence  disarm  wrath.  Spurgeon  was  about  to  beat  a 
dog  that  greatly  annoyed  him ;  but  the  dog  came  and  licked  his  hand,  and  he 
dropped  the  club. 


A  Trumpet  Call. 
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A  TBUXFET  CALL 
OAN  Dix,  D.D.  [Episcopal], 

New  YorfK. 
ihou  that  sleepestf  and  arise 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
kee  light. — ^Ephe.  v :  14. 

i  has  been  no  small  disputa- 
•ut  these  words ;  friendly,  in- 
t  earnest  and  persistent.  They 
lotation ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
lence  they  are  taken,  or  where 
d  found  them ;   the  mystery 
»  their  beauty.    The  apostle 
oes  them  thus:  "Wherefore, 
I.*'    But  who  was  it  that  said  ? 
rrote  them?    Or  who  taught 
>  Paul  ?    No  one  can  say.    The 
i  is  common  in  quotations  from 
Testament ;  but  wher?  in  the 
(tamcnt  are  these  words  to  be 
Some  have  tliought  them  to 
adaptation  from  the  prophet 
**  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
pen  thee" ;  but  such  an  adap- 
ts so  very  free  that  it  would  re- 
.  very  sharp  sight  to  detect  the 
tion  with  the  original.    Others 
bought  they  might  be  a  quota- 
om  some  book  of  Holy  Scrip- 
hich  we  have  lost ;  a  desperate 
and  one  which  discloses  the 
ier  of  him  who  makes  it ;  as  if 
K)k,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
xogmzed  as  canonical  in  tlie 
h,  could  be  lost  I     And  others 
they  must  have  been  taken  from 
uninspired  work,  some  apocry- 
rolimie;  which  possibly  might 
case.   But  there  is  still  another 
ition,  and  it  takes  the  fancy  at 
The  words,  in  the  original,  are 
',  and  not  pix>se ;  they  are  tiiree 
tf  verse,  measured  and  rhythm- 
ad  such  as  a  scholar  could  scan: 
irake,  thou  that  tleepest  ] 
Dd  arise  from  the  dead  1 
■d  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  I'' 


What  can  they  be  but  part  of  some 
old  hymn ;  some  spiritual  song  where- 
with, in  those  far-off  days,  the  people 
were  wont  to  make  melody  in  their 
hearts?  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
as  familiar  to  them  as  Bishop  Ken's 
Morning  Hymn  to  us : 

**  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  T* 

Thus  read,  the  lines  take  strange 
hold  on  the  heart  They  sing  them- 
selves to  the  ear,  as  part  of  some  sweet 
psalm  of  life  in  use  in  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  her  first  devotion  to  her 
Lord  and  King.  And  when  we  take 
them  up,  and  thus  begin  to  think  of 
them,  how  many  scenes  arise  on  the 
view  in  those  first  days  of  the  Oospel ! 
They  are  full  of  associations,  to  which 
reflection  gives  the  force  of  reality,  as 
if  we  had  seen  with  oiu*  eyes  and  heard 
with  our  ears.  For  instance,  you 
may  imagine  yourself  with  those 
who  stood,  one  day,  near  the  grave 
of  Lazarus.  **  It  was  a  cave,  and  a 
stone  lay  upon  it.  Jesus  said.  Take 
ye  away  the  stone.  .  .  .  Then 
they  took  away  tlie  stone  from  the 
place  where  the  dead  was  laid.*'  And 
as  they  did  so,  the  inner  ear  of  the 
soul  can  almost  hear  the  sweet  and 
solemn  hymn,  swelling  to  the  air 
around  the  place, ''  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light.  *'  For  He 
was  then  at  hand  of  whom  it  was 
written,  "The  hour  is  coming  in 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice  and  sliall  come  forth." 
Such  application  may  be  made,  as 
we  meditate  of  the  acts  of  Christ;  and 
in  like  manner  may  we  apply  the 
words  to  our  own  day,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  men  about  us  whom  we 
know,  and  for  whom  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  desire  to  pray.  Just  as  it  is 
easy  to  fancy  that  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  hills  round  about  Jerusalem 


ay  of  the  full  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  the  Rcvikw  are  printed  from 
bora*  manuscripts  ;  others  are  ofBcially  reported  for  this  publication.    Great  care  is 


o  make  these  reports  correct. 
A  superrision.^Ia).! 


cpoi 
idee 


The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our 
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did  bring,  or  might  liave  brought,  to 
tlie  grave  of  Lazarus  tlie  cadence  of  a 
strain  hke  this,  and  tliat  invisible 
watchers  might  have  caught  it  up,  and 
HO  have  cried  unto  the  dead  man  m  his 
shroud  while  tlie  Lord  of  Life  was 
drawing  nigh.  Even  so  is  it  easy  to 
ac(x>unt  for  those  words  as  said  or  sung 
])er{)etually  by  the  lovers  of  souls  and 
the  friends  of  sinners,  by  those  shin- 
ing ones  who  hover  around  our  altars 
and  desire  to  look  mto  tlie  mysteries 
of  redemption  here  in  this  lower 
world,  where  men  are  sleeping,  yet 
not  m  tlie  dust  of  the  eartlu  This  is 
a  melody  of  tiie  Gospel,  a  canticle  of 
the  Ciiunrh,  rci)eated  again,  till  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped  ;  rei)eated 
to  tliose  who  slumber,  forgetful  of 
the  puHsing  away  of  time  and  our 
drawing  towanls  eternity;  forgetful 
of  duty  and  danger ;  forgetful  of 
Christ  and  themselves.  Nor  is  tliere 
melody  only  in  these  verses;  tliere  is 
power,  which  I  would  tliat  we  might 
feel.  **  Raise  up,  O  Lord,  Thy  power, 
and  conic  among  us,  and  with  great 
might  succor  us  I  '* 

First,  then,  itsaith:  ''Awake,  tiiou 
that  steepest."  Sleep  is  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, of  insensibilty;  therein 
man  takes  no  note  of  time  and  knows 
not  what  is  occurring  in  the  world 
around.  In  sleep  there  is  no  con- 
scious activity ;  that  is  its  principal 
sign.  Whom  then,  in  this  invoca- 
tion, did  the  Apostle  address?  He 
spake,  not  to  tlie  active  sinner,  but  to 
the  sinner  passive.  For  that  distinc- 
tion must  be  made,  and  if  we  look 
about  us  we  see  it  every  day  in  the 
lives  of  sinful  men.  Some  walk  in 
open  vice,  reckless,  profligate,  in  re- 
bellion against  their  God.  We  do  not 
address  such  persons  as  sleepers. 
Alas  I  tlicy  are  awake ;  awake  and 
active ;  theirs  is  the  awful  life  of  di- 
rect and  sustained  enmity  against  the 
Lord.  When  a  man  lifts  hand  and 
voice  against  religion  and  defies  the 
Divine  will,  we  cannot  describe  him 
as  a  sleeper.  When  a  man  is  sinning 
with  a  high  hand,  we  do  not  call  on 


him  to  awake.  He  i»  awake ;  his  is  a 
waking  life,  as  truly  an  that  of  the 
devils,  whose  existence  is  a  life  in 
death.  No  slumber  is  there,  but 
great  intellectual  activity,  dear  per- 
ception, balefifl  resolve  and  the  mten- 
tion  to  commit  crime.  la  the  career 
of  open  hostility  to  Christ,  when  they 
trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
despise  the  Cross,  blaspheme  the 
Name  of  names,  refuse  the  means  of 
grace,  and  account  the  service  of  the 
Master  foolislmess:  there  is  no  slum- 
ber in  that  terrible  state.  It  is  con- 
scious, deliberate,  malignant  resist- 
ance. It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
men  of  tliat  class  are  present  with  us 
now.  Such  persons  do  not  come  to 
church.  They  shun  the  message  of 
the  love  of  God.  Like  those  pos- 
sessed of  devils  in  old  time  they  cry, 
**Wlifiit  have  we  to  do  Mrith  Thee, 
Jesus?"  They  stand  afar  off,  and 
storn^  against  God  and  Religion. 
When  we  hear  the  words,  "Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,"  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  those  to  whom  the 
summons  is  addressed. 

What  if  some  of  ourselves  should 
be  of  tliis  number?  **Thou  that 
sleepest.  '*  Here  is  a  limitation.  Not, 
thou  that  opposest;  not,  thou  that 
art  in  rebellion,  thou  that  lif  test  hand 
or  voice  against  thy  Lord ;  but,  sim- 
ply, thou  that  sleepest.  To  sleep ;  to 
do  notliing;  to  lie  still,  listless,  in- 
different, so  that  the  promises  of  God 
to  us  through  the  Gospel  have  no 
sweetness,  nor  the  warnings  terror. 
To  be  like  Gallic,  who  cared  for  none 
of  those  things.  To  be  in  a  state  in 
which  no  agency  for  our  salvation 
makes  any  impression.  This  is  to 
sleep.  It  differs  entirely  from  the 
condition  described  before.  It  is  a 
passive  state ;  the  other  was  an 
active  state.  Let  us  look  in  the 
Holy  Gospels  for  tj'pes  of  those  con- 
ditions. The  open  enemy  of  God, 
who  has  gall  in  his  blood,  and  hate 
in  his  soul,  and  sins  ¥rith  a  high 
liand ;  he  is  like  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  mocked  the  Lord  in  the  day  of 
His  Passion;  those  wretched  beings 
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who  heaped  reproach  and  insult  on 
Hixn,  who  huffeted  and  spat  on  Him, 
and,  as  soon  as  ever  the  word  was 
given,  laid  hands  on  Him  and  led 
Him  away,  minded  to  destroy  the 
name  and  memory  of  Him  from  the 
earth.  But  the  sleeper,  passive,  list- 
less,  hidifferent,  who  careth  not  for 
Gk>dy  neither  regardeth  the  things 
that  belong  to  His  Peace ;  this  one  is 
fairly  represented  by  Lazarus  in  the 
grave ;  bound  about  with  the  cares 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  as  he 
with  his  grave  clothes;  having  his 
eyes  shut  tight  to  the  future  and 
what  it  holds  for  us,  as  those  of  Laz- 
arus were,  while  his  face  was  bound 
about  with  a  napkin ;  with  no  more 
spiritual  life,  no  more  love  of  Gk>d, 
no  more  care  for  Christ,  no  more 
concern  than  he  who  lay  speechless, 
voiceless,  four  da3rs  dead,  under  the 
stone  that  lay  on  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  The  soldiers  of  that  Good 
Friday  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  the 
flatterers  and  busy  mockers  of  our 
own  day ;  and  Lazarus  often  walks  by 
uSy  in  his  rustling  shroud. 

It  is  so  of  a  truth.  The  life  and  in- 
difference to  religion  is  a  state  of 
spiritual  sleep  in  which  the  soul  lieth 
in  the  place  of  the  dead.  For  it 
saith,  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead  !"  He  that 
sleepeth  thus  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  dead.  His  awakening,  if 
he  wake,  will  be  a  coming  up  from  a 
tomb.  And  let  no  one  flatter  himself 
that  it  is  not  so,  because  it  may  not 
seem  so  to  himself.  For  some  one 
will  say:  ''This  cannot  be;  the  life 
which  I  lead  in  the  flesh  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  death.  It  is  an  active, 
wakeful  state.  It  is  full  of  business, 
of  occupation,  of  thoughts  unspeak- 
able, of  pleasures  and  delights ;  this 
is  not  death,  nor  even  slumber. *'  But 
though  any  sinner  thus  justify  his 
course,  we  shall  not  change  our  mind 
respecting  him,  nor  fail  to  see  the 
point  at  which  he  goes  astray.  In 
sleep,  unconsciousness  relates  to  the 
outer  world  only.  Inwardly,  men 
are  oonadoua  ;  and  that  consciousness 


declares  itself  in  dreams.  To  dream,. 
while  sleeping ;  that  follows,  ahnost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Sleep  is  the 
sphere  of  dreams;  and  dreams  the 
accompaniment  of  sleep.  And  what 
so  active,  so  agile,  so  incredibly  elas- 
tic, as  the  dreamer  ?  We  mount,  we 
fly,  we  fall,  we  tread  with  ease  in- 
accessible places,  we  go  tiirough  the 
air,  we  change  from  shape  to  shape ; 
nothing  daunts,  nothing  surprises; 
it  is  a  madness  of  action,  and  often  a 
delirium  of  happiness  for  the  moment. 
And  yet  it  is  unreal,  untrue;  the 
dreamer  wakes,  the  visions  fade,  with 
the  cold  gray  dawn  or  the  broad  light 
of  day ;  when  the  slumber  is  broken, 
the  dreaming  stops.  If  a  life  of  in- 
difference to  religion  is  but  a  sleep, 
the  thou>?hts,  the  cares,  the  joys  of 
such  a  life  are  its  dreams.  If  you 
live  your  life  without  a  thought  of 
anything  beyond  it,  its  activities, 
whatever  they  be,  are  but  phantom 
shadows  and  feigned  semblances 
without  duration  after  it  is  over.  For 
life  must  not  be  considered  in  itself 
alone,  nor  measured  by  the  scant 
measure  of  this  world.  Life  must  be 
viewed,  described,  laid  out,  on  a  far 
higher  and  larger  scale,  to  make  it 
real  and  true.  Its  standard  of  value, 
its  test  of  quality,  are  beyond,  in  eter- 
nity. So  measure  thy  days.  Com- 
pare life  with  eternity.  See  it  in 
Gtod.  We  sleep,  or  we  wake,  merely 
in  the  measure  in  which  we  see  our 
life  in  the  light  of  Qod  or  in  the  dark- 
ness which  comprehendeth  Him  not. 
If  wise,  we  shall  count  that  of  our 
existence  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
world  to  come,  as  a  mere  '*  economy'* 
of  the  fleeting  hour  and  as  not  more 
substantial  than  the  dreams  of  the 
head  upon  the  bed. 

But  still  the  unr^enerate  soul 
protests ;  it  says  again :  This  cannot 
be,  this  shall  not  be.  For  the  life 
which  we  now  lead  seems  to  be  so 
intensely  real ;  and  it  is,  to  many, 
so  enjoyable  and  so  sweet.  Yes; 
and  those  also  are  the  qualities  of 
dreams.  They  also  are  intensely 
real,  wYuV^  \]|[v<erj\as\H  ^"^^cAiu  ^^tfo^ 
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few  would  stand  such  a  test.  Why, 
Thomas  evea,  in  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  defy  death,  was  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples who  forsook  their  Lord  In  that 
appalling  hour  in  Gethsemane.  Why, 
even  Peter,  notwithstanding  his  b<dd 
intention,  "I  am  ready  to  go  with 
Thee  botli  into  prison  and  to  death,** 
fell  into  disgrace  when  it  came  to  the 
proof.  No,  not  bodily,  Ood  be  praised. 
In  spite  of  all  the  hostility  to  Christi- 
anity it  has  not  come  to  that.  None 
of  us  imperil  our  lives  by  following 
after  Christ  I  We  are  permitted  to 
celebrate  Passion  Week  in  peace.  We 
are  never  persecuted  while  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.  We 
can  testify  to  the  Lord*s  death  at  tkie 
communion  table ;  not  a  soul  molests. 
But  should  tiiat  afford  reason  for  our 
being  nothing  but  mute  companions, 
only  passive  spectators,  when  our 
Lord  is  marching  on  to  death  ?  Ought 
not  love  and  gratitude,  wonder  and 
reverence,  constrain  us  also  to  do 
something  for  Him?  Does  not  the 
form  of  that  pale  sufferer,  staggering 
along  the  road  to  Golgotha  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  His  head  and  the 
beams  of  a  cross  on  His  shoulder, 
force  the  question,  "All  this  I  did  for 
thee,  wliat  doest  thou  for  Me  ?  "  Come, 
let  us  respond  to  our  Redeemer's  ques- 
tion, as  He  goes  out  to  die,  "I  borb 

THE  CROSS  FOR  THEE  I  WHAT  DOEST 
THOU  FOR  Me?" 

Lord  Jesus,  crucified  Love  I  I  can- 
not give  Thee  much.  Yet  one  thing 
will  I  do  throughout  my  whole  poor 
ife:  the  memory  of  Thy  agony  and 
Thy  death  shall  never  leave  my  heart 
until  my  soul  and  body  part. 

**  I  bore  the  cross  for  thee  I  What 
doest  thou  for  Me  ?"  The  Saviour  puts 
this  question  to  us  all  as  He  marches 
forward  to  His  death.  Let  our  an- 
swer be : 

With  ZIon'8  daughters  I'll  weep  at  sight  of 

Thee, 
Tet  more  my  state  lament  I 

"And  there  followed  Him  a  great 
company  of  people,  and  of  women, 
w*hich  also  bewailed  and  lamented 
Him."  What  if,  mostly,  their  mourn- 
ing was  nothing  more  than  the  natu- 


ral sympath J  these  women  would 
have  felt  toward  any  man  condemned 
to  death ;  what  if  not  one  of  them  had 
the  penetration  to  peroeive  in  Him 
anything « more  than  an  innocent 
sufferer  or  a  persecuted  preset,  who 
had  not  merited  auch  treatment ;  still, 
when  we  behold  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
enduring  auch  inhuman  crusty  from 
those  brutal  men,  the  tender  pity 
ahown  by  these  women  doea  con- 
tain some  consolation.  Surely  those 
tears  bedewing  Hia  path,  leading  to 
death,  were  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
King  of  souls,  far  more  valuable  in 
His  sight  than  those  trampled,quickly- 
withering  palms  strewed  in  His  way 
by  a  multihide  drunk  with  joy.  And 
how  much  good  these  aympathiring 
tears  must  have  done  Him — ^this  Son 
of  Man,  so  overwhelmed  by  hnmilisr 
tion.  For  He  who  all  His  life  had 
never  passed  a  tear  unnoticed,  now 
stopped  to  console  those  weeping  ones 
on  His  way  to  crucifixion.  He  who 
finally  refused  to  grant  a  Pilate  one 
more  word  of  reply,  and  who  would 
not  open  His  mouth  before  Herod, 
and  was  now  so  exhausted  that  He 
could  scarcely  drag  His  weary  body 
to  the  place  of  execution,  honors  these 
women  with  a  friendly  glance,  with 
words  that  are  full  of  love,  and  tarries 
a  moment  on  His  march,  once  more 
erecting  His  bent  and  martyred  form 
until  He  stands  again  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  His  royal  height,  and  then 
turning  His  thorn-crowned  head  He 
casts  upon  them  His  heavy,  weaiy 
look  with  a  ray  of  the  old  Saviour  love, 
and  His  last,  gentle,  serious  words  of 
farewell,  His  last  public  utterance  to 
the  people  on  earth,  was  directed  to 
these  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Indeed,  during  those  important  days 
from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter,  the 
women  put  the  men  to  shame  by  their 
loving  sympathy  and  noble  fellow 
feeling.  It  was  a  woman  who  per- 
formed the  last  service  of  love  for  the 
Lord,  as  in  Bethany  she  anointed  His 
feet  and  His  head  while  the  disciples 
permitted  their  feet  to  be  washed  by 
the  Master     A  woman,  Pilate*s  wife, 
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sent  in  a  petitioii  for  His  life  on  the 
Tery  morning^  of  His  death,  "Elave 
thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just 
man,"  and  at  this  hour  not  a  man  in 
all  Jerusalem  ventured  to  open  his 
mouth  for  the  sake  of  saving  Jesus. 
As  they  marched  with  Him  to  the 
cross  the  women  wept  for  Him,  while 
the  men  entrusted  to  His  execution 
loaded  upon  Him  the  beams  of  the 
cross  until  He  sank  down  imder  the 
burden.  On  Good  Friday  evening 
there  were  women  standing  near  the 
cross  when  neither  a  Thomas  nor  a 
Peter  was  to  be  seen.  Women  were 
the  first  to  appear  at  His  grave  on 
Easter  morning,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disciples  assembled  behind 
barred  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Attention  has  justly  been  called  to  the 
important  fact  that  not  a  single 
woman  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
hostile  to  the  Saviour  either  during 
His  passion  or  throughout  the  Gospel 
history.  And  even  to  this  day  women 
may  still  claim  some  of  their  ancient 
credit,  that  shall  not  be  taken  from 
them.  Even  at  present,  as  we  count 
the  number  of  hearers  sitting  at  Jesus' 
feet  while  His  word  is  being  pro- 
daimedy  the  number  of  guests  sur- 
rounding the  Lord's  table  when  His 
Supper  is  to  be  distributed,  the  sick 
who  desire  the  consolation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  hearts  that  can  be  touched 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  or 
aroused  to  enthusiasm  for  Christ's 
kingdom ;  the  hands  still  willing,  in 
Jesus'  name,  to  make  some  sacrifice 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to  give  or 
manufacture  something  for  a  brother 
in  need, — in  every  one  of  these  instan- 
ces we  find  greater  numbers  of  women 
than  men«  Where  the  hearts  of  men 
remain  oold  and  hard  women's  hearts 
wQl  be  kindled  with  holy  love.  Where 
the  eyes  of  men  remain  dry  and  proud, 
women's  eyes  will  fill  with  tears  of 
pious  emotion,  for  women  have  a 
tender  nature.  And  if  we  find  some- 
thing repulsive  in  a  man  who  has  no 
heart  and  no  religion,  we  are  alto- 
gether repelled  by  an  unbelieving 
woman— Bhe»  emancipated,  cut  loose 


from  every  holy  bond  of  religion,  and 
rebelling  against  the  pious  bent  of  her 
nature,  has  become  a  nonentity,  a 
monster,  who,  God  be  praised,  loses 
beauty  even  in  the  eyes  of  unbeliev- 
ing men. 

Let  us  appreciate  these  hearts  of 
tenderness ;  we  will  not  make  light  of 
flowing  tears ;  for  we  hope  that  dur- 
ing these  sacred  days  many  other 
susceptible  hearts  will  also  be  moved 
at  sight  of  the  holy  martyr  presented 
to  our  view  with  the  words,  **  Behold 
the  Man ! "  And  tliat  many  a  trifling 
spirit  will  grow  more  and  more  serious 
until  it  is  completely  overcome  with 
godly  sorrow,  we  should  regard  it  a 
good  sign  if,  here  and  there,  an  eye 
were  to  grow  moist  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross ;  if  a  tear  of  emotion 
were  now  and  then  to  fall  on  an  open 
hymn  book  as  you  read  the  story  of 
the  Crucifixion,  or  sing  a  passion 
hymn;  if  a  tear  of  devotion  were 
sometimes  to  flow  down  a  cheek  on 
receiving  the  communion  cup,  or 
while  kneeling  before  the  Crucified 
One  in  your  closet  at  home.  Neither 
ought  a  strong  man  feel  mortified  at 
being  so  moved ;  during  these  days  it 
is  seemly  for  even  a  resolute,  manly 
heart  to  be  shaken  and  melted  by 
gentler  emotions;  tears  stealing  se- 
cretly over  a  rugged,  manly  face  adorn 
that  countenance  when  they  indicate 
that  deep  within  that  nature  the 
spring  of  holy  feeling  has  not  quite 
run  dry  under  pressure  of  life's  hard 
toil.  It  was  also  a  man,  and  he  a  great 
philosopher  (Leibnitz),  who  felt  it  no 
shame  to  compose  that  Good  Friday 
hymn  in  our  hymn  book,  ending  wiUi 
the  words,  "  Let  my  fainting  soul  per- 
ceive the  sweet  flood  of  Thy  love." 
He,  O  Jesus,  whose  cold  heart  will 
not  kindle  at  the  glow  of  passion  such 
as  Thine  is  a  stone.  He  has  no  love, 
he  has  no  life  t 

You  have  no  wish  to  be  such  a 
stone,  dear  heart,  have  you?  No, 
Thou  Divine  Man  of  Sorrows.  With 
Zion's  daughters  I'll  weep  at  sight  of 
Thee,  but  more  my  state  lament. 

It  does  not  become  true  godly  «ot- 
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row  until  we  weep  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  sins;  they  are  not  true  iiasslon 
tears  until  they  become  {tenitont  tears 
that  trickle  from  tlie  very  depths  of 
a  broken  heart,  a  bruised  spirit,  and 
work  a  repentance  unto  salvation  not 
to  be  repented  of.  That  is  what  the 
Saviour  means  as  He  turns  to  the 
weeping  women,  and  says,  **  Daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children.*'  "I  am  better  off  than 
you.  True,  it  is  a  heavy  cross  My' 
shoulders  are  bearing,  but  I  carry 
somethmg  within  My  heart  that 
would  sweeten  any  cross,  and  that  is 
peace  with  My  God.  This  is  a  hard 
road  leading  unto  My  death,  but  it 
takes  me  to  a  blessed  goal ;  by  My 
dying  I  enter  upon  My  glory.  Weep 
not  for  Mo,  but  weep  for  yourselves 
and  for  your  children.  O  blind  Jeru- 
salem I  From  this  day  henceforth 
you  have  a  load  of  crime  to  bear,  and 
you  can  never  atone  for  it;  a  curse 
hangs  ov'er  you  and  your  children, 
which  you  yourselves  called  down 
upon  3'our  head,  when  your  madness 
led  you  to  cry  out,  *  His  blood  be  on 
us  and  on  our  children.*  Oh,  this 
blood  will  come  upon  you  sooner  than 
you  think,  and  harder  than  you  im- 
agine I  It  will  be  upon  you  so  soon 
that  many  who  laugh  this  day  will 
howl  on  that ;  it  will  come  with  such 
awful  severity  that  then  it  will  be 
said,  Blessed  are  the  solitary,  who 
can  endure  this  misery  alone,  and  not 
have  it  increased  tenfold  by  what  our 
children  have  to  bear ;  blessed  are  the 
barren  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave 
suck.  It  will  come  upon  you  so  ap- 
palling that  death  will  seem  a  boon, 
and  they  will  say  to  the  mountains. 
Fall  on  us;  and  to  the  hills.  Cover 
us  I''  Beloved,  thirty -seven  years 
afterwawi  you  know  how  this  warn- 
ing was  fulfilled  at  the  flnal  destruc- 
tion of  Jenisalem.  How  that  long 
siege  produced  a  famine  so  distressing 
that,  in  order  to  escape  their  agoniz- 
ing wail,  mothers  put  their  own  chil- 
dren io  death,  and  literaVVy  fuKVlled 


*< Blessed  are  the  barren.*'  How, 
when  tiie  city  was  stormed,*  tliou- 
sands  of  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge 
from  the  blood-tliirsty  Romans  id 
subterranean  drains  and  cellar  vaults ; 
and  now  that  mounds  of  rubbish  and 
ashes  were  accumulating  over  the 
city  this  was  literally  crying  out, 
"  Fall  on  us,  ye  mountains ;  cover  us, 
ye  hills ! " 

What  faithful  intentions  we  behold 
in  this  Friend  of  Sinners  as  He  calls 
to  the  moaning  women,  "Weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children  I "  It 
was  calling  on  tliem  to  repent  while 
there  was  3'et  time,  so  that  they  might 
escape  the  future  wratli,  like  that  lit- 
tle flock  of  Christians,  mindful  of  the 
Lord*s  warning  in  Matthew  xxiv., 
"  Flee  into  the  mountains,*'  who  es- 
caped before  tlie  city  was  surrounded 
under  guard  of  a  troop  of  angels. 

Toward  us  also  how  friendly  Fis 
intentions  are  I  "  Weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  y  jur 
children!*'  O,  beloved,  that  is  the 
Lord's  cry  to  us  this  day  to  arouse  in 
us  true  godly  sorrow.  Tears  denoting 
nothing  but  natural  sympathy,  mere 
susceptible  emotions,  although  we 
would  not  reprove  or  check  their  flow, 
still  they  are  not  enough  to  rejoice 
our  Lord,  or  to  redeem  our  souls. 
They  may  be  superficial  tears  that 
leave  the  depths  of  the  heart  with- 
out producing  any  benefit ;  they  may 
be  only  a  sudden  dash,  of  which 
a  breeze  may  remove  all  trace,  and 
to-morrow  you  may  be  pursuing  your 
old  habitual  lusts ;  or  they  may  be 
sentimental  tears,  in  which  you  revel 
as  in  a  sort  of  pious  luxury,  while, 
averse  to  pain,  you  shrink  from  the 
severe  requirements  of  penitence,  the 
harsh  sorrow  of  self-knowledge,  and 
the  bitter  cross  of  self-renunciation. 
No,  friend,  when  tears  stream  from 
your  eyes  at  sight  of  that  Sufferer  in 
His  crown  of  thorns,  ask  yourself, 
What  brought  the  Holy  One  of  God  to 
this?  And  reflect,  **It  was  the  sin 
that  weighed  on  Him  far  heavier  than 
yonder  beams  of  t  he  cross — ^the  world's 
sm,  and  my  sin  also.*'  And  when  you 
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are  aroused  to  grief  and  indignation 
at  the  blind  folly  of  His  people,  the 
malignity  of  His  foes,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  His  friends  in  Jerusalem,  beat 
your  own  breast  for  sorrow,  and  re- 
member your  weak  Peter  hours  when 
you  have  denied  your  Lord  in  word 
and  deed,  your  abominable  Judas' 
tricks  when  you  have  sold  Him  for  a 
paltry  price  of  sin,  and  your  crooked 
Pilate  decisions,  when  you  have 
yielded  to  the  world  in  spite  of  know- 
ing better,  and  of  your  conscience, 
and  then  your  subtle  Pharisaic  pride, 
tliat  makes  you  unwilling  to  submit 
to  correction  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Bow  your  head  down  to  the  very  dust 
and  exclaim,  ''Lord,  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  Thy  servant,  for  in 
Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  jus- 
tified !"  And  when  you  shudder  at 
hearing  the  woe  unto  Jerusalem's 
daughters,  and  of  its  appalling  fulflll- 
ment,  then,  oh  soul,  take  a  look  about 
you  and  ask  yourself,  *' This  genera- 
tion to  which  I  belong,  this  nation 
among  which  I  am  numbered,  is  it 
not  hastening  toward  the  verge  of  de- 
struction, since  it  too  is  rejecting  the 
Saviour  and  thrusting  out  the  Re- 
deemer?" Then,  my  soul,  retire  with- 
in thyself  and  inquire,  ''Am  I  not 
also  an  unhappy  daughter  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  lost  child  of  God*s  heavenly 
city,  fallen  from  my  noble  origin,  and 
doomed  to  future  judgment?  Have  I 
not  guilt  resting  on  my  heart,  guilt 
that  has  not  yet  been  atoned  for  nor 
forgiven?  Over  my  head,  over  my 
house,  over  my  children,  over  my 
deeds  and  omissions,  even  over  my 
amusements  and  joys,  is  there  not 
hanging  a  secret '  Woe  unto  you  * — a 
hidden  curse,  that  will  not  let  me  find 
gladness  or  peace,  the  curse  of  a  heart 
fallen  from  its  God,  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  atoned?"  And  if  you 
now  accompany  the  Saviour  in  spirit 
during  His  last  hours,  then,  dear  soul, 
think  of  your  last  hour.  Remember 
death  and  the  judgment,  and  say,  "If 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree, 
to  the  holy  Son  of  God,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  diy,  what  shall  be  done 


to  me  a  sinner,  in  the  fire  of  my  last 
agony  and  of  future  judgment?"  For 
though  many  shall  appeal  to  their 
grave  mounds  on  yonder  awful  day  of 
woe,  "Cover  us  and  our  sins,  ye 
hills  I"  the  hills  will  refuse  to  cover 
them,  and  their  souls  will  have  to  ap- 
pear in  all  their  sinfulness  and  stand 
trembling  before  the  light  of  Judg- 
ment day.  Shall  I  then  be  among  the 
redeemed  and  shout  "No  judgment 
can  affright  me,  no  harm  can  me  dis- 
tress, because  my  Jesus  hides  me  be- 
neath his  loving  wings  I" 

My  beloved  hearers,  should  these 
thoughts  occupy  you  until  you  become 
more  earnest,  grieve  at  your  condi- 
tion, mourn  for  your  sins,  and  cast 
yourself  before  the  cross  with  the 
prayer,  "O  Lamb  of  God,  Thou 
that  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  me  I "  or  stretch  forth 
your  hands  toward  heaven  with  the 
petition,  "O  Merciful  Father,  Thou 
that  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
Thine  only  begotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  let 
me  also  not  perish,  but  receive  me 
into  Thy  mercy!"  O  beloved,  all 
that  should  come  to  Him  thus,  men 
or  women,  high  or  low,  old  or  young, 
would  bring  true  godly  sorrow  before 
the  cross  of  the  Lord,  and  their  souls 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  promise, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted."  A  sowing 
of  tears  like  that  would  ripen  unto  a 
harvest  of  joy  for  time  and  eternity. 
Well,  then.  Crucified  Redeemer,  with 
Zion's  daughters  Y\\  weep  at  sight  of 
Thee,  but  more  my  state  lament  O 
Jesus,  let  me  not  only  behold  Thy 
martyrdom,  but  let  me  realize  the 
reason  for  it,  and  also  its  fruit.  Alas, 
I  too  was  reason  for  it ;  I,  with  my 
sins  I  They  made  a  martyr  of  Thee 
that  I  might  find  mercy. 

But  since  the  Redeemer  has  per- 
mitted us  to  find  mercy,  and  extends 
forgiveness  and  blessedness  from  His 
very  cross,  and  now  comes  inquiring, 
"This  I  did  for  thee;  what  doest 
thou  tor  Mft^  "  GVvtS&\xmv  \\k«Aa,  V^. 
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lis  be  ready  with  an  amiwer  from  our 
text: 

With  Simon  turn  and  bear  the  •ccuraed 
tree. 

But  with  more  heart  cooaent. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  women  for 
our  example ;  now  let  us  proceed  to 
learn  something  from  a  man,  and 
that  in  tlie  more  difficult  task— real 
man's  work.  Not  only  sympathizing 
with  Jesus,  but  suffering  with  Him  ; 
not  merely  weeping  for  Him,  but 
bearing  with  and  for  Him,  since  He 
commands,  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  Of 
course,  that  must  precede  all  else. 
Repentance  must  come  first,  and  after- 
wards sanctification ;  tears  fintt,  and 
then  fortitude ;  a  broken  heart  first, 
afterwards  a  new  heart ;  first  let  Him 
make  an  impression,  and  then  follow 
Him.  But  now,  after  a  soul  has  ex- 
perienced tlie  sorrow  of  repentance, 
and  realized  the  rapture  of  pardon, 
the  question  presses  all  the  more  ear- 
nestly home,  **  Now,  what  will  you 
do  for  Me  ?  "  Ah,  now  there  remains 
a  beautiful  work,  a  noble  service,  and 
this  we  each  and  all,  men  and  women, 
must  permit  yonder  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene to  show  us,  who  followed  thia 
Saviour,  bearing  His  cross.  It  says 
of  Jesus,  "And  He,  bearing  His  cross, 
went  forth  into  a  place  called  the 
place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in 
Hebrew  Golgotha.  This  sufferer, 
weary  unto  death,  not  having  had  an 
hour's  rest  since  the  evening  before, 
when  He  had  lain  upon  His  knees  in 
the  dust  of  Gelhsemane,  w^ho  had 
been  scourged,  beaten  with  fists  and 
flogged  with  rods,  until  he  was  covered 
with  marks, — this  Man  of  Sorrows  was 
compelled,  besides,  to  bear  on  His 
bruised  shoulders  the  heavy  beams  of 
His  cross  I  It  was  customary  to  let 
even  the  blackest  criminal  under  sen- 
tence of  death  enjoy  some  human 
forbearance  during  the  last  hours,  in 
the  effort  to  lighten  the  final  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  Lamb  of  God,  although 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  world,  received 
no  mercy f  but  was  condemned  also  to 


carry  His  own  martyr  wood  to  the 
place  of  slaughter.  "And  as  they 
led  Him  away," — the  exhausted  suf- 
ferer sank  to  the  earth  under  the  load 
of  His  thousand  tortures — * '  then  they 
compel  one  Simon,  aCyrenian,  coming 
from  the  fields  (Luther's  translation), 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  to 
bear  His  cross,  and  laid  the  cross  vapoti 
him." 

So,  against  his  will,  this  plain  man 
was  compelled  to  become  the  imperial 
standard-bearer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  he  first  bore  the  Saviour's 
cross  into  the  hot,  decisive  battle. 
So  he,  without  knowing  how  it  all 
happened,  became  Jesus'  fellow-cross- 
bearer,  and  an  example  to  all  true 
disciples  of  the  Lord.  True,  he  was 
only  coming  that  way  by  accident, 
and  it  was  only  under  compulsion  that 
he  permitted  this  accursed  wood  to  be 
laid  on  him.  He,  as  probably  we  all 
should  have  done  in  his  place,  re- 
garded it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  compelled 
to  march  beside  a  malefactor  to  his 
execution,  and  have  the  whole  world 
pointing  at  him.  But  he  performed 
the  last  service  of  love  for  his  Lord, 
even  if  he  never  knew  how  it  all  came 
about ;  and  who  knows  what  he  may 
have  learned  upon  this  march  ?  Who 
knows  whether  he  did  not  experience 
some  spiritual  influence  communi- 
cated by  this  close  following  of  the 
Divine  Sufferer,  like  the  thief  on  the 
cross  and  tlie  centurion  at  its  foot; 
and  whether  afterwards,  when  the 
resurrection  had  crowned  the  Cruci- 
fied One  with  glory  and  praise,  Simon 
did  not  esteem  it  a  great  honor  at 
having  served  the  Son  of  God  in  His 
last  extremity?  The  very  fact  tliat 
he  is  mentioned  as  tlie  father  of  two 
sons  prominent  in  the  early  Ciiurch 
would  indicate  that  this  march  to 
Golgotha  became  for  him  and  his 
household  the  beginning  of  a  true 
following  after  Christ.  So  then, 
Christian  heart,  let  us  learn  from  him, 

and  exclaim. 

With  Simon  turn  and  bear  the  accursed  tree 
But  with  more  heart  consent. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  all  unwilling  at 
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flnty  and  need  to  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross-burden  of  a  disciple  of 
Jesus ;  our  natures  revolt  against  the 
pain  of  the  cross,  and  our  pride  is 
replied  at  Christ's  disgrace ;  we  want 
to  get  along  without  humiliation ;  we, 
like  Simon  of  Cyrene,  should  like  to 
avoid  the  cross;  but  we,  too,  are 
seised  unawares,  have  the  cross  laid 
on  us  against  our  will,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  take  a  road  that  seems  out 
of  our  way. 

Tell  me,  all  ye  brothers  in  sympathy 
and  sisters  in  cross-bearing,  all  who 
ever  have  followed  Jesus  bearing  a 
cross,  and  who,  even  now,  perhaps, 
are  bending  under  the  bdrden  of  a 
cross  daily  oppressing  your  soul  from 
within  and  without,  was  not  your  ex- 
perience like  that  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
at  first  ?  Did  not  your  flesh  and  blood 
revolt  against  it?  Perhaps  you  still 
rebel.  But  tell  me,  since  you  have 
taken  up  your  cross  to  follow  Christ, 
looking  up  to  Him,  believing  on  Him, 
because  of  your  love  to  Him,  in  obe- 
dience to  Him, — do  you  not  find  that 
it  becomes  lighter  and  more  bearable 
day  after  day,  step  by  step  ?  When, 
beneath  your  cross,  which  is,  after 
all,  a  supportable  burden,  you  look 
up  to  yonder  Man  of  Sorrows,  march- 
ing, bleeding,  from  Gabbatha  to  Gol- 
gotha ;  and  when  from  the  soft  pil- 
lows of  your  sick  bed  you  look  up  at 
the  hard  trunk  of  the  cross  they  gave 
Him  for  a  bed  in  his  dying  hour ;  and 
when,  under  tiie  mortification  you 
have  to  endure,  you  remember  the 
humiliation  heaped  upon  the  Holiest 
One,  can  you  not  then  endure  more 
willingly,  and  exclaim,  ''I  have  suf- 
fered much,  but  Jesus  suffered  more !  *' 
If,  bending  beneath  your  cross,  you 
look  up  at  our  great  Example,  and 
behold  how  patiently  He  accepted 
His  Cross,  how  willingly  He  drank 
the  cup  of  His  Father,  how  meekly 
A  He,  the  Lamb  of  God,  bore  the  sins 
of  the  worM,  will  you  not  also  learn 
of  Him  how  to  carry  your  cross  with 
manly  courage  and  Christian  self- 
command,  and  run  with  patience  the 
race  set  before  you  ?    When,  beneath 


your  cross,  you  remember  His  love 
for  you,  how  He  bore  your  sins  also 
up  Golgotha,  how,  though  agonized 
with  thirst.  He  wrestled  to  obtain 
your  soul,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
lacking  in  His  reward,  and  that  He 
thought  of  you  also  when  he  ex- 
claimed, ''It  is  finished  "  O,  for  His 
sake,  then,  will  you  not  gladly  carry 
some  burden,  gladly  take  up  His 
cross  because  He  bore  yours?  If, 
imder  the  burden  of  your  cross  you 
reflect, — it  is  no  disgrace  to  suffer 
with  Christ,  nor  to  take  the  path  that 
He,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  marked  with 
His  blood,  and  over  which  every  true 
follower  of  His  passes  unto  this  day, 
—-there  can  be  no  Christian,  no  true 
one,  without  a  cross ;  for  not  till  then 
does  faith  stand  the  test  of  fire,  or  the 
soul  reach  the  crucible  that  purifies 
for  eternity.  O  will  you  not  then 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  bear  the 
cross  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  say  to  your  Saviour : 
*'It  was  through  thorns  that  Thou 
didst  reach  Thy  goal ;  I  am  Thy  dis- 
ciple ;  ril  follow  Thee  I "  Ah,  though 
borne  down  by  your  cross,  remember 
the  heavenly  goal  to  which  you  are 
to  follow  your  Saviour  by  means  of 
the  sorrow  you  now  bear,  and  from 
out  of  which  the  Redeemer  calls  to 
you,  **  Where  I  am,  there  My  disciple 
must  be ;  beside  Me  on  the  cross,  but 
also  beside  Me  on  the  throne."  And 
when  you  think  of  the  crown  of  life 
promised  to  every  true  soldier,  will 
you  not  exclaim  with  joy.  For  an 
eternal  crown,  take  the  whole  of  my 
poor  life!  Come,  beloved,  man  or 
woman,  old  or  young,  and,  with 
Simon,  let  us  follow,  carrying  tlie 
cross,  but  with  more  willingness  than 
he  manifested.  Let  no  one  consider 
himself  too  good  for  that ;  we,  chil- 
dren of  tlie  dust,  should  we  be 
ashamed  to  do  anything  to  which  the 
Lord  of  Glory  willingly  devoted  Him- 
self? Let  no  one  think,  ''I  am  too 
weak  for  that."  Strong  shoulders 
are  not  required ;  nothing  but  a  be 
lieving,  loving  heart;  and  then  the 
tender  woman,  the  trembling  grand- 
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father,  even  a  delicate  child,  can  fol- 
low the  Saviour,  so  bearing  His  cross 
that  it  is  a  joy  to  behold.  So,  when- 
ever the  burden  seems  to  grow  too 
heav-^',  take  a  look  at  Him  in  his 
crown  of  thorns,  and  let  His  question 
adnionish  us:  **I  bore  tlie  cross  for 
thee,  wluit  doest  thou  for  Me?"  And 
when  it  seems  as  if  we  must  sink  to 
the  earth  under  our  cross,  let  us  raise 
our  look  to  Him  in  glory,  from  where 
He  calls,  **  Wherever  I  am,  there  also 
my  servant  shall  be."  So,  then,  be- 
loved, our  cross  upon  our  shoulders, 
the  Saviour  in  our  heart^i,  and  heaven 
in  view,  let  us  follow  the  path  of  the 
Lord,  nothing  daunted,  full  of  com- 
fort and  of  joy.  We  can  endure  sor- 
row keeping  at  His  side.  None  but 
those  who  overcome  shall  win  the 
crown  of  everlasting  life.    Amen. 


OOS'S  WOBZHANSBXr. 
By  Rxv.  J.  W.  Lee  [Methodist], 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
For  we  are  His  workmanship,  cre- 
ated in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works  J  which  were  before  ordained 
that  ice  should  walk  in  thenu — Eph. 
ii :  10. 

The  whole  world  is  created  in 
Christ  .Jesus.  "Without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
**A11  things  were  made  by  him."  **  In 
Him  all  things  consist,  or  stand  to- 
gether." But  man  differs  from  the 
rest  of  creation,  in  that  he  was  cre- 
ated in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works 
— unto  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  truth, 
sacrifice,  love,  holiness.  The  bee  is 
created  unto  honey-making  and  cell- 
building.  The  bee  makes  honey  and 
builds  cells  as  naturally,  as  uncon- 
sciously, as  the  apple  tree  expresses 
itself  in  blossoms  with  each  returning 
spring.  Man  is  created  to  w^alk  in 
certain  ordained  lines,  and  to  perform 
works  parallel  with  the  mind  of  God ; 
but  he  is  endowed  with  the  fearful 
power  of  choosing  lines  along  which 
to  move,  not  ordained,  and  of  follow- 
ing liis  own  \vill,  instead  of  God's. 

1.  Man  is  born  to  be  religious.  He 
conies  into  the  world  w\lh  a  r^Ug^ovis 


nature,  and  with  religious  facultieB, 
just  as  he  comes  into  the  world  with 
an  intellectual  nature  and  with  intel- 
lectual faculties.  A  man  with  no  in- 
tellectual development  is  a  fool;  a 
man  with  no  religious  development  ts 
a  greater  fool,  because  undeveloped 
in  a  higher  department  of  his  nature. 
To  be  religious  is  not  to  be  unnatural ; 
it  is  rather  to  be  natural,  looking  at 
that  word  in  its  highest  sense.  To  be 
religious  is  to  conform  to  the  plan  of 
one^s  being,  to  the  idea  written  with 
invisible  ink  in  the  very  constitution 
of  one*8  nature.  Not  an  engine  is 
built  but  has  reference  to  rails  already 
laid  along  which  it  is  to  run.  Not  a 
man  comes  into  the  world  but  finds 
principles  already  ordained  with 
which  his  life  must  conform  in  order 
to  be  true,  frictionless,  and  strong. 
These  principles  with  which  men's 
lives  are  to  conform  are  not  man- 
ordained.  They  are  as  eternal  as  the 
character  of  God.  They  are  discov- 
ered to  us  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  expressed  within  the  limitations 
of  time,  space,  and  human  life  for 
us  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
Man's  life  is  insured  against  woe,  re- 
morse, and  eternal  death  when  he 
brings  it  into  conformity  with  the 
laws  fixed  for  its  regulation.  These 
laws  come  together  and  center  in 
Christ.  The  man  who  surrenders  to 
Christ  yields  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  and  thus  comes  into  position 
to  conform  to  the  plan  of  his  own  be- 
ing. The  laws  of  God  are  not  arbi- 
trary statutes,  foreign  to  man*s  na- 
ture ;  nor  is  Christ  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness,  an  arbitrary  re- 
deemer. He  comes  in  line  with  human 
sorrow,  and  weakness,  and  aspiration. 
Christ  is  the  answer  to  the  deep,  in- 
tense call  of  humanity.  He  comes  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  all  nations,  de 
is  the  fulfillment  of  all  prophecy. 

2.  The  universal  Christ-life  is  prior  -^ 
to  all  individual  Christian  life.  He 
is  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  He  is 
around  men  everywhere,  enswathing 
them  as  the   atmosphere    does  the 
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earth.  He  is  seeking  everywhere  to 
individuate  Himself  in  men,  to  em- 
body his  life  in  men,  as  his  Father's 
life  was  embodied  in  His  life.  His 
life  is  the  true  life,  the  normal  life  of 
humanity.  When  all  the  clocks  and 
watches  of  the  earth  keep  time  with 
the  great  chronometer  in  the  heav- 
ens, time  will  everywhere  be  correct 
and  uniform.  So  when  the  life  of 
Christ  comes  to  be  the  life  of  human- 
ity, humanity  will  be  redeemed,  and 
men  will  love  €k)d  with  all  their 
hearts  and  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. 

8.  The  sorrows  of  men,  the  failures 
of  men,  and  the  sins  of  men,  will  in 
the  ages  to  come  gradually  drive  men 
to  Christ  The  barbed  wires  along 
the  railroad  track  advertise  men  of 
the  dangers  of  not  keeping  near  the 
center  of  the  surveyed  way.  Christ 
said,  "If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.*'  Because  He  saw 
that  in  Himself,  his  life,  his  thought, 
and  his  method,  was  found  the  only 
system  that  could  accommodate  the 
human  race  in  harmony,  order,  love, 
and  holiness.  All  growth  in  nature 
is  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
This  is  true  in  the  religious  world 
also.  The  way  of  Christ  is  the  way 
of  least  resistance,  because  it  is  the 
true  way  and  the  living  way.  It  is 
easier  to  be  a  Christian  than  to  be  a 
sinner.  "Come  unto  me  all  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you  and  learn  of  me,  for  my  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.'*  The 
burdens  of  the  world  are  heavier 
than  the  burden  of  Christ;  hence  it  is 
harder  to  go  to  hell  than  it  is  to  go  to 
heaven.  The  drunkard  simply  satis- 
fies the  animal  part  of  his  nature  by 
strong  drink ;  but  in  doing  this,  see 
how  many  sides  of  himself  he  out- 
rages— his  reason,  his  conscience,  his 
judgment  To  be  sober  and  right- 
eous, he  crucifies  his  animal  nature, 
but  he  conforms  to  all  the  elements 
of  his  higher  nature.  It  is  harder  to 
be  a  drunkard  than  a  sober  man. 
The  direction  of  least  resistance   is 


the  way  of  Christ  In  the  years  to 
come,  man  will  find  this  out  and 
walk  in  it  The  fittest  way  will 
surely  survive. 

4.  The  reason  why  men  have  so 
much  trouble  and  misery  is  because 
they  get  out  of  the  way  prescribed  in 
the  mind  of  God  for  them  to  move  in. 
Men  get  off  the  track,  and  nations 
get  off  the  track.  France  got  off  the 
track  in  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  the 
Encyclopaedists,  and  the  smoke  and 
blood  and  death  of  the  Revolution  re- 
sulted from  the  collision  of  the  nation 
with  the  ideas  and  plans  of  God.  The 
United  States  is  off  the  track  some- 
what to-day.  Hence  the  strikes,  the 
murders,  the  frauds,  the  national  pains. 
In  looking  back  over  the  past  we  see 
nations  ditched,  bottom-side-up  and 
ruined,  because  they  got  from  within 
the  limits  of  the  divinely  ordained 
lines  for  nations  to  live  in — Greece  a 
ditched  Pullman  palace  car,  Rome  a 
ditched  Man  boudoir  car,  Egypt  a 
ditched  freight  car.  Russia  is  off  the 
track,  and  the  friction  causes  the  red 
fires  of  Nihilism. 

5.  Christ  is  the  home  of  Gk)d's  peo- 
ple, Christ's  heart  the  place  for  our 
heart  Christ's  imagination  the  place 
for  our  imagination,  Christ's  will  the 
place  for  our  will,  Christ's  reason  the 
place  for  our  reason.  There  is  no 
safety,  no  peace,  no  satisfaction  for 
heart  hunger  outside  of  Christ 

TEE  lOin)  OF  CEBX8T. 

By  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D.  [Episoo- 

PALl,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
het  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 

also  in  Christ  Jesus,^' — ^Phil.  ii:6. 

This  chapter  presents  to  us  a  pic- 
ture of  the  marvelous  condescension 
of  Christ  Although  equal  with  God, 
He  thought  it  not  robbery,  or  as  the 
Greek  better  expresses  it,  "a  thing  to 
be  held  fast,"  or  seized.  He  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  ''emptied 
himself,"  and  became  servant,  that 
is,  yielded  to  another's  will,  saying, 
•*Notmy  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 
He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
More  thflLU  that  H«  V>Q>Vl  ^^^  Vssn^s^ 
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conditions  and  imitationB  of  human- 
ity in  childhood,  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity. He  stooped  to  death  itself.  We 
all  must  die,  but  Christ  laid  down  his 
life  voluntarily.  Furthermore,  he 
accepted  death  in  its  most  appalling- 
form,  that  of  the  cross,  with  the  shame 
that  attaches  to  a  malefactor.  This 
he  did  for  us. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  and 
prayerful  meditation  the  Church 
would  have  us,  during  this  Passion 
Week,  take  our  stand  before  the  cross 
and  learn  of  Christ,  that  the  same 
mind  of  humility,  condescension  and 
self-sacrifice  might  be  in  us  that  was 
in  him.  Palm  Sunday,  indeed,  wears 
an  aspect  of  triumph,  but  its  events 
led  on  those  of  the  garden  and  of  the 
cross.  Christ  was  hastening  to  fulAl 
his  mission  as  a  Redeemer  of  men. 
And  this  tenderly  solemn  spectacle  is 
one  that  should  melt  our  hearts  and 
awaken  in  us  the  most  intense  per- 
sonal interest.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands used  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Coli- 
seum and  gaze  with  absorbing  atten- 
tion upon  the  struggles  there  enacted, 
man  with  man,  or  man  with  beast. 
Thousands  have  gazed  from  the  walls 
of  some  beleagured  city  upon  the  fear- 
ful fray  outside,  on  the  issues  of  which 
their  own  fortunes  and  lives  depended. 
Their  whole  soul  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  scene.  But  with  a  more  serious, 
anxious  and  absorbing  interest  ought 
we  to  behold  Christ  in  G^thsemane, 
the  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Calvary, 
as  our  Champion,  suffering  and  dying 
for  us.  He  is  God's  gift  to  us.  It  was 
for  us  he  became  poor  and  humbled 
himself  unto  death,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross.  Let  us  keep  this  cen- 
tral thought  before  us  all  the  week 
and  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  our 
return.  The  Moravian  Zinzendorf 
was  converted  by  reflecting  upon  this 
question,  put  by  a  painter  beneath  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  : 

**  Behold  what  I  have  done  for  thee; 
What  hast  Thou  done  for  Me  ?  " 
Recall  the  scene  at  Bethany.     A 
woman  breaks  and  poure  on  the  Re- 
deemer a  box  of  precious  ointment 
Its  value  was  great,  three  Vvundt^ 


pence ;  for,  as  a  penny  represented  a 
day*8  wages,  the  contents  of  this  vaK 
represented  about  the  amount  of 
wages  for  the  working  days  of  a 
whole  year  I  But  costiy  as  it  was,  it 
was  not  too  much  to  express  the 
wealth  of  her  loving  heart  That 
love  demanded  something  that  was 
costly.  We  ought  to  give  some  ade- 
quate expression  to  our  love.  Christ 
asks  your  brain,your  hands,your  feet 
all  your  faculties,  and  all  your  sub- 
stance for  Himself.  Hear  that  voke 
to-day.  He  sajrs :  "I  want  your 
hands  to  work  for  me,  your  feet  to  go, 
as  did  mine,  on  errands  of  love ;  your 
intellect  to  plan  for  me ;  your  talents 
to  further  my  work,  and  your  sub- 
stance to  adN'ance  my  cause.*' 

What  is  your  answer?  Do  you 
realize  what  consecration  to  Christ 
means  ?  Is  the  mind  of  Christ  yours? 
Does  your  life  as  well  as  your  lan- 
guage say,  "All  for  Christ?"  If 
yours  be  **  a  living  sacrifice,''  it  will 
be  this  unequivocal  and  irrevocable 
surrender  of  all  to  Him.  With  our 
lips  we  say,  "  These  are  Thine;"  but 
practically  we  still  affirm  tiiat  our 
time  and  treasure  are  our  own,  and 
thus  we  rob  God. 

It  is  well  that  the  church  calls  us 
to  stand  a  whole  week  before  the 
Cross  of  the  Crucified,  the  most  impos- 
ing spectacle  the  world  ever  saw.  ItiB 
well  if  we  each,  with  profund  humility, 
penitence  and  love,  meditate  on  Him 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  We  then  shall  go 
forth  to  toil  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Blessed  Master,  walking  in  His 
steps  here,  and  sharing  in  the  super- 
nal and  eternal  glor}*^  of  His  presence 
above ! 


''Eloquence  is  logic  set  on  fire. 
This  is  what  is  wanted  to  melt  and 
burn  away  the  empire  of  Satan.  We 
want  both  the  logic  and  tlie  fire; 
strong,  intense  men,  who  liave  knowl- 
edge and  can  use  it ;  who  have  souls 
and  can  throw  them  into  the  truth 
in  heavy,  glowing  masses,  sweeping 
^vr^*^  ejxdconsummg." 
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CAS  ABMrrAQE,  D.D.  [Bap- 

N  Plymouth  Chttbch,  soon 

Mb.  Bebcher*s  Death. 

)r«  are  yours,  whether  Paul 

UoBt  or  Cephas,  etc — 1  Cor. 

in  little  delights  us.  An 
8t  may  be  wrapped  in  a 
)nL  No  one  but  Ood  would 
tipiessed  so  much  thought 
e  condensed  into  this  in- 
entence.  Tou  may  say, 
of  Plymouth  Church,  **the 
ours,  but  it  is  robbed  of  its 
»tth  is  ours,  indeed,  for  this 
vacant  and  this  chair  un- 
aul  was  oiu*s  and  Cephas 
massive  brain  and  loving 
LI  of  frankness  and  fervor ; 
we  are  a  broken  flock  and 
vr  look  for  so  much  of  Paul 
Br  in  another  man."  But 
left?    Why,  surely  Lipb  is 

the  teachings,  consolations 
ration  which  this  pulpit  has 
or  nine  and  thirty  years. 
I  the  honored  dead  will  con- 
e  paid  so  l^ng  as  genius  and 
'  are  appreciated.  To  the 
r.  Beecher  was  a  patroit  and 
er;  to  you,  all  this  and  a 
ssides,  moulding  your  indi- 
es.   To  few  is  it  g^ven  to 

so  many;  and  what  a 
wealth  he  has  left  to  you  I 
h  can  boast  such  a  ministry, 
lot  one  of  mere  rhetorical 
>ice,  gesture  and  eloquence, 
tiat  touched  the  great  Uving 
life,  and  upheld  love,  justice 

•  * 

luch  a  past  what  a  church 

t  to  be !  In  the  midst  of  the 

e   he  was  crowned  a  con- 

me  step  from  the  pulpit  to 

e  where  he  reigns,  without 

'  enfeebled  with  sickoess,  or 

vith  age.  His  faculties  were 

ed ;   his    heart    and   hand 

chilled;  he  gave  you   his 

went     home     and    "fell 

How  soft  the  lootfall  of  the 

death,  gentle  as  a  shadow. 


Then  his  spirit  soared  above  as  a  dove 
spreads  her  wings  and  reaches  the 
sky. 

The  present  is  yours.  It  is  full  of 
perplexity,  for  you  are  a  pastorless 
flodc.  He  conquered  death;  but  life 
is  yours,  heavy  Mdth  responsibilities. 
Stand  firm,  though  the  hour  is  a  crit- 
ical one.  Tour  pastor  came  to  you  a 
young  man,  fair  and  ruddy,  lived  to 
impress  your  character  Mdth  the  cour- 
age, energy  and  love  that  inarked  bis 
own.  The  inspiration  was  mutuaL 
You  were  brave  when  he  was  weak, 
and  he  was  strong  when  you  were 
faint.  His  transcendent  ministry  im- 
poses peculiar  responsibilities  upon 
you.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
you.  Your  friends  sometimes  ques- 
tion whether  you  may  not  have  seen 
your  best  years,  and  your  foes  are 
sure  it  is  so.  Fear  not.  Fear,  tor- 
ments and  doubt  depress.  Shake  off 
your  numbness  and  stand  fast  in  your 
exalted  liberty,  unshackled,  yet  de- 
pending on  Gk>d  and  muted  in  love. 
I  believe  brighter  days  are  before 
you.  Many  monuments  will  be  erect- 
ed to  Mr.  Beecher,  but  the  best  will 
be  Plymouth  Church,  with  its  new 
growth  and  hohness  and  missionary 
zeal.  Let  no  church  take  your 
crown ! 

There  is  an  appositeness  in  the 
bringing  of  wood  from  Olivet  for 
this  desk  and  chair.  There  the  un- 
conscious tree  ripened  and  grew  amid 
the  sweet  and  melting  influences  of 
the  place,  and  here  sat  and  stood  one 
whose  conscious  soul  was  stirred  by 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  one  whose 
peaceful  heart  and  bugle  voice  seem 
still  to  say,  "  Dry  up  your  tears  and 
gird  your  loins;  let  my  glorification 
with  Christ  lift  you  to  a  higher  con- 
secration. I  am  dead,  but  Christ 
lives,  and  He  is  yours.  Go  for- 
ward!" 

It  is  a  delightful  thought  that  you 
are  a  united  flock.  In  an  aggressive 
unity  press  forward,  and  thus  honor 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  Alle- 
giance to  Christ  will  be  honoring  the 
dead.    Noonec&Yv^WVkv&'^&o^  ^\>e!a 
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The  Absorbing  Task. 
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times  were  peculiar  in  which  he 
toiled.  His  work  and  his  endow- 
ments were  peculiar.  With  a  new 
work,  a  new  man  is  demanded.  Dis- 
coura^  compassion  and  encourage 
contrast  I  worshipped  on  tliis  spot 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  before  Mr. 
Beecher  was  known.  Ood  says  move 
on.  He  may  have  a  pastor  for  you 
now  in  the  seminary  or  in  his  first 
pastorate,  a  wholly  different  man  for 
a  different  work.  Like  the  stately 
Saul,  your  late  pastor  towered  above 
his  fellows.  Allow  his  successor  to 
grow.  Many  venerable  heads  I 
see  here.  You  will  soon  end  your 
life.  Seek  a  pastor  for  your  children 
and  your  children's  children.  May 
the  mantle  of  Elijah  fall  on  Elisha  I 
but  I  do  not  ask  an  Elijah  in  an  Elisha. 
As  a  brother  of  anotlier  communion, 
my  prayer  shall  ever  be,  **  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee,  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord 
lift  up  the  hght  of  his  countenance 
upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace. 
Amen." 


TBS  ABSOBBINa  TASK. 
By  E.  p.  Terhunk,  D.D.  [Reformed], 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
lam  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I 

cannot  come  down, — Neh.  vi :  3. 

To  educe  the  spiritual  significance 
of  these  words  lays  no  special  demand 
on  language.  Nehemiah,  it  need  only 
be  said,  was  doing  God*s  work.  He 
was  rebuilding  Jerusalem.  He  met 
with  two  obstacles ;  first,  that  of  the 
inertia  of  his  people.  Indifference  is 
more  trying  than  honest,  active  oppo- 
sition. That  stimulates,  but  apathy 
deadens  the  heart  of  the  toiler.  He 
is  like  one  who  strikes  a  blow  against 
a  bed  of  feathers,  or,  sinking  in  the 
water,  tries  to  lift  himself  on  the 
waves. 

Then  Nehemiah  met  with  sulky 
and  skulking  croakers,  who  were 
weak-minded  and  fearful,  really  in 
league  with  the  enemy.  Such,  when 
soldiers,  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the 
battle,   out  of  harm' a  wa^.     Qto^^ 


people  need  to  be  sifted*  as  when  Gid- 
eon told  the  faint-hearted  to  go  home 
at  once  and  not  become  a  positive 
weakness  to  those  who  remained  val- 
orous. It  was  such  a  class  that 
wished  Nehemiah  **  to  come  down;*^ 
but  he  speaks  as  one  with  an  abeort>- 
ing  task  before  him.  He  would  not 
yield. 

My  friends,  there  are  times  wben 
pre-eminently  it  seems  necessary  that 
Ood*s  work  should  take  precedence  of 
everything  else.  The  present  is  such 
a  time  in  Brooklyn,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  exacting  demands  of 
social  and  business  life.  Diligence  in 
secular  matters  is  imperative.  The 
weary  wheel  must  go  round.  On  thQ 
other  hand,  there  is,  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, a  favoring  tide  which  we  most 
take  at  its  rise  or  encounter  irrepann- 
ble  loss.  Suffer  me  to  name  a  few 
reasons  for  g^iving  priority  to  God^s 
work. 

1.  We  are  custodians  of  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  We  might 
trace  the  parallel  between  the  Jeru- 
salem of  Nehemiah*s  day  and  ours. 
His  Zion  needed  bulwarks  and  other 
material  supports ;  ours  needs  spint- 
ual  edification.  He  met  with  hin- 
drances, as  have  already  been  noted, 
and  so  do  we.  Our  zeal  is  tidaL  The 
history  of  the  church  shows  how 
fluctuating  and  full  of  reactions  the 
religious  life  has  been.  At  Pentecost 
the  tide  of  fervor  was  high.  It  ebbed. 
Dark  ages  followed.  Under  Zwingle 
and  Luther  reformation  b^an.  Then 
a  subsidence.  So  we  see  that  the  life 
and  efficiency  of  the  church  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  individual  piety. 
God  would  have  us  vigilant,  zealous, 
and  jealous  in  guarding  its  interests. 
They  will  suffer  if  we  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibihty.  These  interests  are  dear 
to  Him,  and  they  ought  to  be  dear  to 
us. 

2.  Our  own  best  interests  are  in- 
volved. Personal  considerations  urge 
us  to  this  all-engrossing  work.  Our 
own  well-being  and  success  are  insep- 
^x^V^tTQCQithe  honor  and  success  of 
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ingdom  in  the  world.  The 
.dent  may  not,  at  the  time, 
le  significance  of  all  the 
of  each  task,  but  he  has  his 
The  husbandman  who  sows 
r  is  rewarded  with  copious 
igs,  while  "poverty-grass" 
»p  of  n^lected  fields.  It  is 
ionomy  to  stint  the  sower^s 
aat  love  got  great  commen- 
un  the  Master  at  Simon*s 
i  the  lesson  was  taught  that 
ved  little  showed  littie  ser- 
1  is  faithful  to  honor  those 
r  Him.  I  recall  a  revival  in 
)  town.  The  mothers  held 
\  meeting  at  six  o^clock.  I 
hither  by  my  mother,  and 
'  once  how  an  eminent  ad- 
d  jurist  was  the  only  man 
He  was  on  his  way  to  a  trial 
important  case,  but  wished 
>ng  enough  to  show  himself 
\  monument  of  grace,  con- 
answer  to  a  mother^s  plead- 
a  covenant-keepmg  God. 
work  of  the  Lord  is  a  great 
[  deserves  priority  of  claim 
&use  it  concerns  the  salva- 
uls.  Christ  and  his  apostles 
e  do  not,  the  need  of  man*s 
»n.  They  looked  with  differ- 
in  God's  atoning  work.  It 
nous  significance  to  them. 
^TTL  Messiahs,  had  they  then 
uld  have  had  no  crown  of 
lit  would  have  enjoyed  the 
)  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the 
r  entertained  by  many  would 
ited  no  opposition  in  those 
lose  early  preachers  of  the 
of  the  Lord,"  as  well  as  of 
mess,  believed  in  no  compro- 
ley  felt  there  was  a  woe  for 
hey  did  not  deal  faithfully 
truth  and  make  the  work  of 
»ul8  the  paramount  object, 
s  us  to  our  last  suggestion, 
cannot  entertain  the  thought 
^  down  from  this  absorbing 
into  our  hands  because  of 
nitting  pressure  of  worldU- 
ofessors  of  religion  now  do 
to  discern  the  signs  of  tl^e 


times.  They  have  not  the  burdening 
solicitude  of  Nehemiah,  but  dismiss 
the  call  of  duty  with,  "  When  I  have 
a  more  convenient  season  "  I  will  at- 
tend to  these  spiritual  interests.  We 
in  this  city  cannot  help  seeing  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  Spirit's  presence.  We 
ought  to  watch  as  anxiously  as  the 
mariner  watches  for  the  rising  tide 
when  caught  on  a  reef.  He  cannot 
lose  the  chance.  By  the  honor  we 
owe  to  God,  by  the  duty  we  owe  our- 
selves, by  the  sacred  obligation  to 
perishing  souls,  and  in  view  of  the 
persistent  pressure  of  worldlmess,  let 
us  give  the  most  strenuous  endeavor 
to  this  work.  O,  Christian,  escape 
for  thy  life!  Tarry  not  in  all  the 
plain!  The  work  is  great.  Your  un- 
aided strength  is  insufficient  Put  up 
the  continual  prayer,  *'0  Lord,  re- 
vive thy  work,  in  wrath  remember 
mercy." 


AH  AFOSTOUC  SESCBIPTXON  OF  GBBZ8- 

TIAinS. 
By  Wayland  Hoyt,   D.  D.  [Bap- 
tist], Philadelphia. 
To  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesiis, 
and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus, 
— ^Eph.  i,  1. 

1.  Who  Christians  are. 

2.  Where  Christians  live. 

8.  How  Christians  are  known. 
4.  How  Christians  are  enabled  to 
live. 

1.  Christians  are — saints  ;  i.  e.,  sep- 
arated, dedicated  people. 

(a)  Separated  in  volition :  they  have 
chosen  Christ. 

(6)  Separated  in  motive :  for  them 
to  live  is,  not  ambition,  pleasure,  ap- 
plause, etc,  but  Christ. 

(c)  Separated  in  ideal :  their  aim  is 
to  be  like  Christ  They  are  not  per- 
fect but  are  on  the  way  toward  per- 
fection. 

2.  Where  Christians  live. — ^In  Eph- 
esus.  Describe  the  temple,  idolatrous 
rites,  magical  charms,  bad  luxury  of 
Ephesus.  Yet  these  saints  kept  their 
sainthood  in  such  a  place.  A  real 
sainthood  will  not  succumb,  even  at 
Epheaua« 
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The  Strong  Mans  Palace. 
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8.  How  ChristiaiiB  are  known. — 
They  9X^fa\ihfuL 

(a)  As  such,  they  must  believe 
somewhat,  must  have  a  creed. 

(6)  They  eonfen  their  belief. 

4.  How  Christians  are  enabled  to 
live. — They  ar6  in  Christ  Jesus, 

This  phrase  occurs  thirty-three 
times  in  the  New  Testament. 

8o  they  derive  their  life  and  their 
strength  from  another  than  worldly 
sources. 

Application : 

(a)  Such  life  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  a  destiny  different  from 
the  life  careless  and  worldly. 

(6)  You  are  hastening  to  some  end. 
To  what? 


TSl  STBONa  MAH'S  FALAO. 

fivb-minute  sermon  to  children. 

Bt  Rbv.  S.  Winchester  Adriancs, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

(liatt  XII :  M ;  Luke  zi :  81, 22.) 
Last  Sabbath  I  simply  told  you 
Chnst^s  story  of  The  Strong  Man's 
House.  To-day  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  the  dear  Saviour 
.meant.  You  will  remember  that 
they  had  brought  Him  a  poor 
man,  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  and 
had  an  evil  spirit  within  him.  When 
Jesus  cured  him,  he  could  see  and 
talk,  and  was  in  his  right  mind.  I 
am  going  to  answer  five  questions. 

i.  What  was  the  palace  f  It  was 
the  man*s  heart ;  or  rather  it  was  the 
man  himself.  Paul  says,  **Ye  area 
temple  of  Gk)d."  And  when  man  was 
first  created  by  God,  he  was  like  a 
rich,  lovely  palace,  richer  than  King 
Solomon^s  palace,  that  we  read 
about. 

2,  Who  is  the  had  strong  man  f 
He  is  Satan,  who  begins  at  the  very 
first  to  try  to  get  into  our  lives.  He 
will  surely  ruin  this  beautiful  palace. 
There  is  that  pure,  sweet,  lovely 
baby.  You  kiss  his  chubby  hands, 
witli  the  big  dimple  instead  of  a 
fingcr-jomt ;  you  look  into  his  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes  ;  you  pinch  very  softly 
his  chubby  cheeks.  Isn't  he  like  a 
beautiful  palace   ot   goVd'i    ktkd  \m 


mother  prays  softly »  "Dear  Lord, 
keep  him  pure.'*  Can  he  ever  do 
wrong  ?  But  all  the  worst  men  were 
once  pure,  sweet  babies.  All  the  sel- 
fish women  were,  when  they  came 
from  GkKl's  hands,  beautiful,  chubby, 
cooing  babies.  By  and  by,  they  be- 
come boys  and  girls.  Hark,  what  do 
I  hear  under  my  window,  as  they 
come  from  school?  Angry  words, 
bad  words,  hateful  words.  Ah, 
something  wron^  has  gotten  inside 
the  palace.  The  Strong  Man  of  Sin 
is  there.  And,  if  he  stays  there, 
every  year  it  will  be  worse  and 
worse.  Oh,  do  not  let  him  stay 
any  longer. 

S,  What  are  his  goods  f  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  bad  thoughts. 
There  is  the  picture  of  two  boys  hit- 
ting one  another  with  clenched  fists; 
that  is  hatred.  There  is  a  cross  girl 
with  pouting  lip,  and  she  is  "making 
up  a  face."  There  is  one  boy  whis- 
pering a  bad  word  to  another.  There 
is  a  boy,  all  by  himself,  reading  a 
bad  book.  That  bad  wish  is  like  a 
shoe  with  a  nail  in  it,  tearing  the 
carpet.  I  am  sure  you  don't  want 
this  to  keep  growing  worse.  Some 
one  is  knocldng ;  let  Him  in. 

4,  Who  is  the  porter  at  the  door  f 
It  is  your  own  self.  You  opened  the 
door  to  the  Strong  Man  of  Sin.  You 
let  him  stay.  You  got  to  be  his 
slave,  standing  at  the  door  and  let- 
ting in  his  friends.  You  keep  the 
other  Strong  Man  out.  He  comes; 
"knock,  knock,"  goes  the  loving 
hand.  A  sweet  voice  whispers,  **Let 
Me  in,  and  I  will  fight  this  Bad  Giant 
and  take  his  weapons  away,  and  tie  his 
arms,  and  make  this  palace  sweet, 
and  live  there,  and  invite  my  friends 
in. "  But  the  Bad  Strong  Man  shouts 
in  a  cross  voice,  "Keep  that  door 
locked,"  and  he  makes  you  tremble. 
Don't  mind  him.  Oh,  won't  you 
draw  the  bolt,  turn  the  lock,  and  in- 
vite the  Good  Strong  Man  in? 

5,  Who  is  the  Good  Strong  Manf 
(Let  them  guess.)  (A  little  boy  five 
years  old  answered  "Jesus.")  Yes, 
\t^a  Jesus,  whom  God  has  sent  from 
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heaven  to  clean  these  palaces,  wher- 
ever Uie  porters  will  say  to  Him, 
"  Come  in."  His  Holy  Spirit  is  here. 
Don't  you  hear  the  knock.  If  you 
will  let  Him  in  to-day.  He  will  stay 
all  life  long,  and  keep  your  hearts 
like  a  palace.  Oh,  if  all  of  you,  both 
children  and  men  and  women,  would 
draw  the  bolt  to-day,  and  let  Him  in. 
Here  is  a  hymn  which  I  wrote  for 
you  to  sing  to  the  tune — "  Just  as  I 
am^  teithout  one  plea.^* 

At  my  heart's  door  I  hear  Thee  knock. 
Dear  Jeaus.    Now  I  turn  the  lock, 
"nie  evil  in  me  flnrows  so  strong, 
That,  without  lliee,  Pll  sure  go  -wrong. 

Dear  SaTiour,  I  am  weak  and  poor. 
But  now  I  open  wide  the  door. 
Ctt),  enter  in,  and  cleanse  my  heart. 
And  make  the  Evil  One  depart. 

Hew  pictures  put  upon  the  wall. 
Wash  off  the  stains  from  floor  and  hall, 
Bad  thou|rib,t8  and  words  and  actions  kill. 
And  wiUiThyself  my  palace  fill. 


TBBCE8  AUD  TEZTS  OF  WSSSST  LEAD- 
ma  8EB1C0KS. 

L  Vkilnra  of  Indirection.  **And  as  thv  serv- 
ant was  busy  here  and  there,  he  was 
gone.*'—!  Kings  xx :  40.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  D J>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Earthquake  but  not  Heartquake.  **  There- 
fore wUl  not  we  fear,  thoujg^h  the  earth 
be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled,  though  the  mountams  shake 
idth  the  swelling  thereof  .''—Psalm  xlvl : 
1-8.    Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

S.  The  fullness  of  Divine  Forc'iveness.  *'As 
far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far 
hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us.'*— Psalm  ciil:  12.  T.  W.  Cham- 
bers, D.D.,  New  York. 

4.  Why  I  Believe  the  Bible.  **  Thy  word  is  a 
lainp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
path."— Pkalm  cxix:  106.  A.  J.  F.  Bch- 
reods,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

6w  Attitude  and  Workmanship.  "  Thou  shalt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee."— Isaiah  xxxi:  8. 
Can<Ki  Wilberforce,  London. 

1  The  Holy  Ohost  the  Need  of  the  A«w.  *'0 
thou  ibat  art  named  the  house  of  Jacob, 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  straightened  r 
are  these  his  doings  T  do  not  my  words 
do  good  to  him  that  walketh  uprightly  ?" 
— Mlcah  U:  7.  Kev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
Loodoo. 

T.  God  Wills  to  Bless  even  the  Unwillmg. 
*^How  often  would  I  .  .  .  and  ye 
woukl  not."— Matt,  xxiii :  37.  A.  T.  Pier- 
SOD,  D.D.,  Fhilaelphia. 

h,  Lsisops  from  the  Sepulchre.— Easter  Ser- 
vices. **  Come  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."— Matt,  xxviii :  6.  Canon  Lid- 
don,  D^.,  London. 

ii  The  Harvest  and  the  Reapers.  "  Lift  up 
Tour  eyes  .  .  .  rejoice  together."— 
lobn  iv:  85, 88.  Prmcipal  Rainey,  Hamp- 


10.  The  Immortality  of  Truth   Contrasted 

with  the  Morutlitv  of  the  Teacher. 
'^  Nevertheless,  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  awav."— 
John  xvi:  4.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.I).,  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

11.  Christ's  Amasing  Humility.  "  Who  made 

himself  of  no  reputation,  and  tAXJk.  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  etc.— niil. 
ii:  7.    J.  L.  Wlthrow,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

IS.  The  Same  Qlfts  may  Prove  a  Blessing  or 
a  Curse.  "  For  the  earth  which  drink- 
eth  in  the  rain  .  .  .  and  bringeth 
forth  herbs  .  .  .  receiveth  blessing 
from  God.  But  that  which  bearcth 
thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is 
nigh  unto  cursing."— Heb.  vi;  7,  8.  A. 
T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  niiladelphia. 

18.  Life  the  Burden  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion. **  Blessed  be  the  Ood  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  who 
hath  begotten  us  unto  a  lively  hope  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,"  etc.— 1  Peter  1:8-6.  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14.  The  Need  of  more  Eamilv  Altars.  "  Like- 

wise, ye  husbands,  dwell  with  them  ac- 
cording to  knowledge  .  .  .  giving 
hon<H*  unto  the  wife  .  .  .  that  your 
prayers  be  not  hindered."— 1  Peter  iii :  7. 
Rev.  Q.  Hutchinson  Smyth,  New  York. 

15.  The  Immortality  of  Character.  *'  He  that 

is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still  .  .  . 
and  he  that  Is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still," 
etc.— Rev.  xx:  11.  Rev.  J.  Q.  Firaser, 
Madison,  O. 


SVGfQESTZVE 


i:iH'i>: 


1.  The  Preservative  Power  of  Personal  Right- 

eousness. ("And  the  Lord  said.  If  I 
find,  in  Sodom,  fifty  righteous,  within 
the  city,  then  will  I  spare  all  the  place, 
for  their  sakes.'*— Gen.  xviii  :S8.) 

2.  Zeal  for  God  Rewarded.    (**  Behold,  I  give 

unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace:  ana  he 
shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him, 
even   the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 

Eriesthood,  because  he  was  zealous  fen* 
IS  Qod."-Num.  xxv  :  12, 13.) 

8.  The  Pew  Bribing  the  Pulpit.  C'Micah 
said  unto  him.  Dwell  with  me,  and  be 
unto  mo  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will 
give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the 
year  and  a  suit  of  apparel  and  thy  vict- 
uals. So  the  Levite  went  in."— Judges 
xvii :  10.) 

4.  The  Tcrribleness  of  Debt.  {**  As  one  was 
felling  a  beam  the  axe-head  fell  into  the 
water;  and  he  cried  out,  Alas,  master! 
for  it  was  borrowed."— 2  Kings  vi  •  6.) 

6.  A  Recipe  for  Sweet  Sleep.  C  My  son,  let 
not  them  de|>art  from  thine  eyes,  .  . 
then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy  way  safely, 
and  thy  foot  shall  not  stumble.  When 
thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid:  yea,  thuu  shalt  lie  down,  and 
th\-  sleep  shall  bo  sweet."— Prov.  iii : 
21-24.) 

6.  An  Apparently  Right  Course  May  Prove 

to  be  Fatal.  C  There  is  a  way,  which 
secmeth  right  unto  a  man;  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."— Prov. 
xiv :  12.) 

7.  Temporal  Prosperity  Not  the  Final  Test. 

(...**  Since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense 
to  the  ({uecn  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out 
our  drink  offerings  unto  her.  wo  have 
wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  sword  and  by  famine."— 
Jer.  xliv  :  17, 18.) 

8.  God  in  Natural  Law.    C^The  Lord  hath 

his  wav  in  the  whirlwind  and  m  the 
storm.' —l!(a\ium  V  \  i,^.^ 
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9.  The  Wonmnlv  Inntinct  Better  tlutll  Man** 

Lofrtc.  (**  Hare  thou  nothlnir  to  do  with 
that  JuMt  man/'  Pilate'a  wife*»  meaifre 
as  he  fiat  on  the  Judfpnent  aeat.^Mait. 
xxrii :  19.) 

10.  The  Vehement  Invitations  of  a  Oenoroua 

Lore.  ('*  Qo  out  mto  the  hlirhways  and 
hed;ro8,  and  compel  them  to  come  in, 
that  mv  house  may  be  filled.**— Luke 
xir  :23j 


11. 


Persecution  a  Natural  Sequence.  (*'  Now 
we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the 
children  of  promise.  But  as  then  he 
that  was  born  after  the  fleshjpersecuted 
him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  eren 
BO  it  is  now.**— QaL  ir :», ».) 


12..  The  Irreroeable  pMt.  (^For  ye  knov 
that,  afterward,  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing-,  he  was  rejected; 
for  he  found  no  plaoe  of  repantaaoe,* 
etc.— Heb.  xii :  17.) 

13.  Human  Effort  Must  Supplement  the 
Dirlne.  C*  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  re- 
membrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  fnftof 
Ood,  which  is  in  thee,'*— 2  Tim.  i  ;8.) 

14.  To  Ajre  in  Christ  is  to  Grow  m  T«:idenien 

of  &>int.  r  Little  children,  it  is  Um 
last  time.*'—!  John  il :  18.  Contrast  thn 
with  the  words  of  the  same  apostle  is 
Luke  ix  :M:  *'  Wilt  thou  that  we  com- 
mand fire  to  come  down  from  hearen 
and  consume  them.**) 


ntJSMBESDS^   SSBVXGI, 
Bt  J.  M.  Sherwood,  D.D. 


June  1.— Jacob*8  Example  in 
Prater.    Gen.  xxxii:  24-32. 

There  are  more  and  deeper  lessons  in 
this  sacred  story  than  we  can  profita- 
bly dwell  upon  in  a  single  evening. 
We  select  only  a  few  of  the  most  ob- 
>'ious  and  signiflcant  of  them. 

1.  It  brings  to  view  the  human  side 
of  prayer.  To  commune  with  Ood 
face  to  face  here  in  the  flesh  is  a  sol- 
emn and  fearful  act.  When  we  think 
of  it  we  may  well  tremble  and  draw 
back  and  ask,  who  is  sufficient?  But 
the  God  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled 
was  incarnated  in  humanity — it  was 
*'a  man.**  And  the  fact  is  infinitely 
instructive  and  encouraging.  Instruc- 
tive, for  we  have  access  to  God  only 
in  and  by  means  of  the  One  Mediator; 
encouraging,  for  the  spirit  and  act  of 
Christian  prayer  is  practically  laying 
hold  of  Jehovah  and  His  promises  m 
the  person  of  the  Divine  Man  and  on 
the  ground  of  His  sacrifice  and  inter- 
cession for  sinners.  There  is  no  true 
or  prevalent  prayer  where  Christ  is 
not  laid  hold  of  as  "the  way,  the 
truth,"  etc. 

2.  Genuine  prayer  is  actual  per- 
sonal contact  of  the  soul  with  Ood  in 
Christ.  So  with  Jacob.  It  was  a 
personal  contact,  a  personal  test  of 
skill  and  strength.  The  two  men  ac- 
tually wrestled  **  until  the  breaking  of 
the  day."  So  in  every  exercise  of 
Christian  prayer.  The  soul  not  only 
draws  nigh  to  the  **  mercy  seat,"  but 
in  purpose  and  in  spirit  it  actually 
takes  hold  of  Christ  m  his  atoning 
blood  and   promise   and  ^\ia\\l^\iv^ 


righteousness,  and  clings  and  weeps 
and  prays  till  the  blessing  comes.  0, 
how  little  of  this  kind  of  praying  is 
there  in  the  church !  And  yet  it  is 
the  only  kind  of  praying  that  ever 
overcomes. 

8.  Note  the  means  hy  which  Jacob 
prevailed.  So  long  as  he  acted  the 
part  of  the  athlete,  and  wrestled;  the 
warrior,  and  strove  to  floor  his  antag- 
onist, he  gained  no  advantage.  He 
was  contending  with  "carnal  weap- 
ons," and  they  were  no  match  for  the 
arm  of  God.  But  when  he  ceased  re- 
liance on  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
sorted to  the  weapon  of  prayer,  he 
won  the  victory.  *  •  He  had  power  over 
the  angel  and  prevailed:  he  wept  and 
made  supplication  unto  him."  (Hos. 
xii:4.)  So  is  it  ever  with  the  Chris- 
tian. Until  he  is  actually  shut  up  to 
prayer  he  will  not  prevail.  So  long 
as  he  puts  any  reliance  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  on  human  wisdom  on  creative 
device  or  merits,  he  will  wrestle  in 
vain  with  his  personal  foes,  and  with 
the  foes  of  God  and  man. 

4.  Note  the  reward  of  importunate 
prayer.  "Let  me  go  forth,  for  the 
daybreaketh.  I  will  not  iet  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  me  !  And  he  said 
unto  him.  What  is  thy  name  ?  And 
he  said,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Thy 
name  shaU  be  no  more  Jacob  but 
Israel:  for  thou  hast  striven  with  God 
and  with  man,  and  hast  prevailed.*' 
Had  Jacob  not  held  on  till  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  he  had  lost  the  blessing. 
And  just  here  is  revealed  the  secret 
ol  «Kk  Toajxv  failures  m  prayer.    We 
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pray  awhile,  it  may  be  almost  through 
the  dismal  hours  of  the  night,  hut 
noi  tUl  the  day  dawn,  and  so  lose  alL 

6.  Every  Christian  has  power  to 
prevail  with  Qod  in  prayer — as  much 
power  as  Jacob  had,  if  he  will  use  it 
aright.  "  The  effectual,  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much." 

6.  How  stiggestive  Jacob's  memorial 
name,  **Penielf**  for,  said  he,  •*!  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 
preserved."  The  Christian  may  well 
inscribe  Peniel  over  the  door  of  his 
closet,  where  he  daily  seeks  and 
maintains  personal  communion  with 
God  m  Christ 


JUinC  8.— Is  IT  NOT  TIME  TO  AWAKE 

OUT  OF  SLEEP?— 1  Thess.  v :  6 ;  Rom. 
xiii :  11-14. 

The  call  here  is  to  wakefulness, 
watchfulness,  activity,  service  for 
Christ,  fruit  meet  for  repentance,  a 
life  consonant  with  the  "day,"  and 
with  the  hopes  and  demands  of  the 
glorious  GospeL  Let  others  sleep,  if 
they  will,  but  for  me,  "  it  is  high  time 
to  awake  out  of  sleep,"  for  the  "  night 
is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;"  **  let 
us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness  and  put  on  the  armor  of 
light" 

The  call  is  an  urgent  one,  and  it  is 
enforced  by  many  and  weighty  mo- 
tives and  considerations. 

1.  Multitudes  do  sleep  and  wiU  not 
awake,  Jiowever  loud  and  urgent  the 
eaU,  and  this  is  a  powerful  motive 
why  we  should  hear  and  obey.  It  is 
an  awful  thought  that  millions  of 
Gospel  sinners  are  going  down  to 
death  and  hell ;  that  God  calls,  and 
the  Spirit  strives,  and  Christ  wooes, 
and  life  and  probation  hasten  to  an 
end,  and  yet  they  sleep  on,  and  sin 
on.  It  is  an  affecting  fact  that  so  few 
nominal  Christians  are  awake  and 
astir,  clad  in  the  "armor  of  light," 
witnessing  for  Chnst,  working  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  aad  trem- 
bling. The  sight  of  perishing  crowds, 
of  a  slumbering  Church,  and  of  a  dis- 
honored cause,  ought  to  be  sufficient 


to  kindle  our  pity,  rouse  our  con- 
science, and  morally  constrain  us  to 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness  and 
radiate  our  sphere  with  the  sunlight 
of  God*s  presence  and  grace. 

2.  The  work  Ood  has  given  each 
one  of  U8  to  do  is  ever  pressing.  God 
marks  out  a  specific  work  for  every 
disciple  to  do  when  He  calls  him  into 
His  kingdom.  That  work  will  not  be 
done  by  another,  and  it  is  apportioned 
to  his  opportunity.  He  cannpt  be 
idle  and  it  not  suffer ;  he  cannot  sleep 
and  it  be  done ;  and  he  will  be  called 
to  an  account  for  that  work,  done  or 
not  done.  "  He  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,"  etc  Sleep,  and  waste  precious 
days  and  years,  when  we  have  such,  a 
work  on  our  hands  as  the  care  of  our 
own  soul,  the  honor  of  Christ  to 
maintain,  and  some  poor  sinner  or 
sinners  whose  soul  or  souls  God  will 
require  at  our  hands  ? 

3.  "  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day 
is  at  hand."*'  (a)  The  night  of  time, 
with  many  of  us ;  (b)  or  the  night  of 
physical  and  mental  strengtli ;  (c)  or 
the  night  of  opportunity.  Our  years, 
our  resources,  our  advantages  and  op- 
portunities are  gliding  by,  or  slipping 
out  of  our  hands,  and  what  we  do  for 
(Jod,  for  the  Church,  for  a  dying 
world,  for  our  own  eternal  state,  must 
be  done  quickly.  Hear  you  that  sol- 
emn, startling  cry  ?  It  is  the  cry  of 
the  watchman,  "The  night  is  far 
spent"  Hark !  the  trumpet  sounds 
with  clarion  tones,  "The  day  is  at 
hand  !  Up  and  out  into  the  field.  It 
is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.  It 
is  daytime,  the  precious  seed  time, 
the  golden  hours  of  harvest ;  make 
the  most  of  them,  soon  they  will  be 
gone — ^gone  forever !" 

4.  "Now  is  our  salvation  nearer 
than  when  we  believed."  (a)  Nearer 
as  to  time  ;  (b)  nearer  as  to  its  con- 
summated fruU ;  (c)  nearer  as  to  its 
reward. 

What  a  world  of  motive  in  the 
thought  to  stir  the  blood  in  us,  to 
shake  off  drowsiness  and  indifference, 
to  press  the  battle  harder,  to  thrust 
in  the  sickle  with  renewed  ho\^  and 
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strength,  to  press  on  in  the  race  till 
the  g^oal  is  reached  ! 


JuKS  15.— Thinobthat  cannot  bk 
Gainsaid  in  a  Christian's  ExPKai- 
KNCS.-^ohn  ix :  25. 

Christianity  is  pre-eminently  a  re- 
ligion of  fact,  not  of  tlieory ;  of  per- 
sonal faith  and  experience,  not  of 
authority,  dogma,  tradition.  It  ap- 
peals constantly  to  reason,  to  the 
inner  consciousness,  to  the  observation 
and  experience  of  man,  in  every  con- 
dition and  relation  of  life.  Every  dis- 
ciple is  made  a  *'  witness  **  for  Christ. 
He  is  expected  and  i*equired  to  bear 
testimony  before  the  world  to  tlie  basal 
truths  of  religion,  and  to  the  reality 
and  power  of  the  faith  he  professes. 
Christ  wrought  a  notable  miracle  on 
a  blind  man.  His  enemies,  by  species 
questions  and  cavilings,  sought  to 
silence  the  man's  testimony  or  break 
its  force.  But  they  signally  failed. 
By  a  few  simple  words  he  swept  aside 
all  their  casuistry  and  brought  out 
the  truth  with  triumphant  effect. 
**  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I 
know  not;  one  thing  I  knotc,  that 
whereas  I  was  blind  now  I  «€e." 
Here  were  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case :  he  kneto  them  to  be  facts,  and 
they  were  sufficient,  and  no  one  could 
gainsay  them.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  matter.  **If  this  man  were  not 
of  God,"  he  "could  not  open  the  eyes 
of  one  born  blind."  That  was  com- 
mon-sense reasoning.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  personal  experience. 
His  faith  and  testimony  rested  on 
facts — palpable,  undoubted,  convinc- 
ing. And  this  is  the  true  way  to  es- 
tablish our  own  faith,  and  to  shut  the 
mouth  of  gainsayers. 

What  is  there  in  a  Christian's 
Experience  that  cannot  be  Gain- 
said. 

1.  The  fact  of  sin,  moral  ruiny 
alienation  from  Qod,  the  complete 
aj)ostacy  of  man.  The  Bible  charges 
this  upon  every  man.  It  is  a  basal 
fact  of  the  Scriptures.  But  many 
deny  it,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  cavil 
at  it  and  strive  to  weaken  ot  deatro^ 


the  testimony.  But  every  Christiaii 
knows  it  to  be  true — knows  it  just  as 
the  blind  man  knew  that  onoe  he  was 
blind  and  now  he  saw — by  personal 
experience.  He  has  been  taught  it  in 
a  way  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  His 
tears,  groans,  conflicts,  struggles,  and 
repeated  falls  attest  the  awful  truth. 
Every  hour  and  experience  of  the 
new  life  confirms  all  that  the  Bible 
and  the  preacher  testify  on  this  point 

2.  The  fact  of  Gods  forgioing 
mercy.  He  has  tested  it  The  prodigal 
has  returned,  and  the  father  has  wel- 
comed him  back  and  fallen  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  and  rejoiced  over 
him  as  a  son.  Can  any  man  or  devil 
reason  him  out  of  tliis  blessed  ex- 
perience ? 

8.  The  fact  of  the  aU-sufflciency  of 
the  Gospel  provision.  He  has  made 
trial  of  it  and  found  it  available  and 
ample.  His  sins  are  forgiven.  His 
load  of  guilt  is  gone.  His  soul  is 
cleansed.  His  heart  is  at  peace.  He 
has  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 
He  knows  this;  it  is  not  specula- 
tion, hearsay,  may-be-so ;  but  a  glad 
reality. 

4.  Hie  fact  that  God's  great  and 
precious  promises  are  all  sure  things. 
Hasn't  He  pleaded  them,  ventured  on 
them,  proven  them,  times  without 
number  and  in  seasons  of  great  trial, 
and  found  his  God  faithful  ? 

5.  The  fact  that  God  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  Unbelievers  may 
scoff  or  ridicule  this  doctrine,  but  he 
has  put  the  matter  to  practical  test 
God  has  heard  and  answered  him; 
his  heart  witnesses  to  it ;  he  would  as 
soon  doubt  that  he  has  a  Father  in 
heaven  as  to  think  that  He  turned 
away  from  prayer. 

Let  this  suffice.  Here  are  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  Christianity.  And  every 
one  of  them  enters  into  every  Chris- 
tianas experience.  He  knows,  or  may 
know,  of  their  truth  and  certainty. 
And  no  one  can  rob  him  of  the  knowl- 
edge or  silence  his  testimony,  if  he 
will  but  speak.  Would  God  there 
were  more  of  this  kind  of  witness- 
\)«axu\.^  on  the  part  of  Christians  I 
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The  w  'Wd  oould  not  then  gainsay  or 
resist  it.  

JUNB  22.— SOUBCBS  OF  WraKNESS. 

-Josh,  vii :  10-12. 

Israel  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
defeat,  and  fled  before  her  enemies. 
God  was  wroth,  and  took  this  method 
to  punish  his  people  till  they  discov- 
ered the  sin  which  Achan  had  secretly 
committed,  and  had  purged  the  camp 
of  it.  There  was  no  lack  of  soldiers, 
no  lack  of  prowess,  and  the  invinci- 
ble Joshua  led  the  host.  But  it  could 
not  stand  before  the  enemy.  And  the 
reason  was  a  moral,  not  a  military 
one.  An  ** accursed  thing"  was  in 
the  camp.  The  sin  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  single  soldier,  but  God 
held  all  Israel  responsible  for  it,  and 
would  "  not  be  yrith  them  any  more  ** 
until  they  had  searched  out  and  de- 
stroyed the  accursed  thing  and  sanc- 
tified themselves  anew — so  hot  was 
His  displeasure  because  of  tlie.  tres- 
pass. That  one  source  of  weakness — 
the  awful  "  trespass  '*  of  a  single  man 
—cost  the  army  of  Israel  defeat  and 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  brought 
down  God's  wrath  upon  the  nation. 

"^he  principle  which  governed  QodCs 
course  in  this  matter,  however  evil 
men  may  cavil  at  it,  runs  through 
HiB  entire  administration.  He  gov- 
erns nations,  communities,  churches, 
families,  and  aggregate  humanity,  on 
the  same  principle.  The  sin  of  one 
man  may  afTect  the  whole  race,  as 
in  Adam's  case  The  sin  of  the  few 
may  be  visited  upon  the  many,  unless 
the  innocent  ferret  out  the  guilty 
and  punish  him,  and  thereby  purge 
themselves  of  the  offense. 

Take  a  few  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  way  of  illustration. 

1.  Here  is  a  church,  with  all  the 
outward  elements  of  strength,  pros- 
perity and  efficiency.  The  mass  of 
members  are  orderly  and  in  good 
standing.  The  preaching  is  faithful, 
and  all  the  ordinances  are  properly 
observed.  But  it  has  a  '*  name  to  live 
while  it  is  dead."  God  frowns  upon 
it  And  why  ?  There  are  notoriously 
unworthy    members   in   it — perhaps 


rich  and  influential — ^and  they  are  tol- 
erated year  after  year.  And  there  is 
not  spiritual  life  and  conscience 
enough  in  the  body  to  cast  them  out  I 
And  so  the  whole  church  is  cursed 
for  their  sake !  I  have  known  such 
churches ;  and  who  has  not? 

2.  Here  is  a  city  numbering  800,000 
strong,  with  hundreds  of  churches 
and  able  pastors,  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  respectable  members,  and 
education  and  schools  and  wealth, 
and  all  the  elements  that  should  in- 
sure social  virtue  and  general  thrift, 
and  God's  abundant  and  abiding 
blessing.  But  there  is  a  moral  blot 
upon  it.  There  is  an  "accursed 
thing"  winked  at  A  handful  of  cor- 
rupt officials  are  suffered  to  rule  it 
and  curse  it  Gambling,  drinking, 
crime,  are  suffered  to  run  riot  There 
is  power  in  the  mass,  in  the  Christian 
element  to  put  it  down,  stamp  it  out 
rout  and  put  the  brand  of  Cain  on  the 
shameless  rascals.  But  it  is  not  in- 
voked. And  so  the  whole  city  has  to 
suffer  the  shame  and  ignomy  and  loss. 
The  pulpit  the  church,  virtue,  law, 
are  ail  shorn  of  their  strength.  For 
Ood  will  not  wink  at  such  things,  if 
His  people  do;  and  so  *^Ichabod''  is 
written  on  that  city.  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  others 
of  our  cities,  are  examples  to-day. 

8.  Here  is  a  community  in  which  a 
horrible  crime  has  been  conunitted — 
a  man  shot  down  in  cold  blood  for  his 
fidelity  to  truth  or  virtue  or  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  blood  of  that  man 
Ood  will  require  of  that  entire  com- 
munity, unless  they  exhaust  eveiy 
resource  of  law  and  society  to  bring 
the  guilty  to  punishment ! 

4.  We  may  narrow  the  circle  to  the 
individual,  and  the  principle  will 
still  apply.  One  sin  in  the  heart  will 
neutralize  a  thousand  virtues  in  the 
life.  One  secret  offense  will  make  a 
man  a  coward  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  One  moral  weakness  will 
spoil  a  whole  character.  A  '*dead 
fly  in  the  ointment"  will  make  offen- 
sive a  whole  bottle  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  costly  perfume. 
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Wc  have  exhausted  our  space,  but 
not  our  topic.  It  has  numerous  other 
interesting  and  instructive  applica- 
tions, wliich  will  suggest  themselves. 


June  29.  —  The  Well  of  the 
Water  op  Life  Within. — John  iv  : 
14. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  expressive  Scripture  s3rmbols  of 
the  Divine  blessing.  The  *'rain,** 
the  "dew,"  the  "showers,"  the 
"brook,"  the  "well,"  the  "river," 
the  "sea,"  all  figure  largely  in  the 
cast  and  drapery  of  inspiration. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Water 
is  an  essential  of  life.  Among  the 
commonest  blessings,  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest.  Nay,  it  is  indispensable. 
Not  a  human  being,  nor  a  beast  of 
the  field,  nor  a  bird  of  the  air,  nor  a 
fish  of  the  sea,  can  live  without  it. 
While  a  luxury,  it  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  whole  animal  creation, 
and  to  tlie  earth.  Not  simply  to  allay 
animal  thirst,  to  give  life,  fertility, 
and  beauty  to  the  earth,  but  as  a 
purifier  and  healer  as  welL  Both 
life  and  health  are  dependent  upon 
water.  And  to  a  Jew,  to  an  Oriental, 
water  had  a  significance  and  fullness 
of  meaning  greater  even  than  to  us, 
because  of  its  comparative  scarcity. 
Hence  the  infinite  compass  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  Saviour's  words  at 
Jacob's  well:  "Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life." 

"  Hie  water  that  I  shall  give  /itm." 
The  water  tlie  woman  of  Samaria 
came  to  draw  was  noted  and  prized  all 
over  Palestine.  Jacob's  well  had  long 
been  famous.  But  the  water  of  the 
Gospel  well  was  incomparably  purer, 
sweeter,  and  life-imparting.  There 
was  soul-cleansing,  soul-healing,  ever- 
lasting life  in  it  And  He,  the  stran- 
ger, sitting  there  to  rest  and  talking 
with  the  woman,  was  I'eady  and  able 
to  give  to  her  this  wateb  of  life. 
He  was  the  Fountain,  the  Bouroe  ol 


it  —  And  the  like  offer  he  makes  to 
every  souL  "Ho,  eveiy  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  to  He;  drink  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  never  thirst  again." 

**A  well  of  water.''  (1)  Deep, 
cool,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
(2)  A  continuous,  permanent  pro- 
vision, alwa^'s  available  and  free,  and 
adequate  to  any  and  every  emeigency. 
So  is  Christ  to  every  soul,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  young  or 
old,  learned  or  ignorant,  tiiat  cometh 
to  Him  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel.  He 
shall  never  suffer  thirst  His  soul  shall 
be  perpetually  green  and  fertile.  He 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
river.  He  shall  know  no  drought, 
no  barrenness,  no  spiritual  famine. 

"/n  Him.''  "Shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water,"  etc  No  need  of  going 
to  Jacob's  well  for  water.  The  sup- 
ply is  ever  at  hand — within — in  his 
own  heart  and  mind  and  soid,  perpet- 
ually welling  up  with  the  waters  of 
salvation.  The  grace  of  God  sinks 
the  well  of  faith  and  hope  and  love 
and  spiritual  refreshing  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  renewed  and  sanctified 
nature,  and  thence  the  waters  of  life, 
like  the  fountains  of  heaven,  flow  and 
sparkle  and  abound  evermore. 

"Springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.''  The  soul  that  has  this  well  of 
salvation  within  —  the  indwelling 
Christ — shall  possess  perennial  life, 
fertility,  blessedness;  shall  know  no 
thirst,*no  drought,  no  decay — shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  River  of 
God  in  Paradise,  ever  blooming,  ever 
fruitful  I 

This  poor,  erring  woman  drank  of 
that  water,  and  straightway  went 
and  told  her  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  priceless  boon  conferred  upon  her, 
and  they  came  also  and  drank  of  it 
and  lived  forever. 

Shall  we  not  follow  her  example? 
The  same  Divine  Jesus  is  speaking  to 
us  to-day  the  same  blessed  words. 
Let  us  drink  and  live,  and  carry  the 
message  to  the  thirsty  and  dying  mul- 
UtAide  around  us. 
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lOMILETIGS. 
Conducted  by  Prop.  J.  M.  Hoppw,  D.D. 


What  are  the  reiatione  of  preaching  to  the 
Church  f 

In  the  last  paper  I  was  speaking 
upon  tlie  influence  of  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  as  related  to  the 
power  of  the  preacher ;  that  his  mes- 
sage gained  by  this  truth  proportion- 
ally in  impetus  and  authority,  as  the 
voice   of    a   whole    nation    uttered 
through  its  representative  is  weight- 
ier   than     that    of    an     individual 
man.     In  unity  is  strength.    In  the 
apostolic    Church    there   was    this 
unity,  though  in  diversity;  but  the 
diversity  was  as  nothing  to  the  unity, 
since  the  diversity  was  human  and 
the    unity    divine.    Even     in     the 
apostles'  time  differences  existed  be- 
tween   the     Jewish     and    Hellenic 
churches ;  but  tliese  did  not  break  the 
union,  they  did  not  divide  the  body  of 
Christ     True  brotherhood,  commu- 
nion, equality,  sympathy,  the  recip- 
rocal reference  of  difficulties,-  the  ac- 
knowledgment of   mutual  responsi- 
bility and  help,  the  recognition  of 
Christ*8  true  ministers  and  preachers, 
continued  unbroken.    It  was  a  real 
and  organic  union,  whereas  with  us 
it  is  an  ideal  and  theoretic   union. 
But  here  was  a  type  of  the  Christian 
Church   absolutely  realized.     From 
this  divine  type,  received  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  Christ — from  this  per- 
fect and  glorious  body  of  Christ,  which 
shone  before  the  eyes  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples   in    simple    but    resplendent 
beauty — the  Church  soon  departed.  It 
could  not  sustain   tlie   unity  in  its 
purity,   and    therefore   its   message, 
its  preaching,  became  weak.    It  fell 
'  away  from  the  Head,  and  tlius  also 
the   body   was   broken    into   many 
irreconcilable  parts  and  schisms.    To 
this  apostolic  unity, .if  we  wish  the 
Church  to  speak  as  with  one  voice, 
and  with   power,  we  must   return, 
keeping  it  ever  in  view  as  a  stimulat- 
ing aim. 

In  the  first  place  no  national  or 
denominational  church  i8  spoken  of 


in  the  New  Testament  There  is  no 
"  Church  of  Asia,"  or  «« Church  of  Eu- 
rope ;"  no  **  Greek  Church,"  or  **  Latin 
Church."  There  are  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Macedonia,  but  there  is 
not  even  the  church  of  a  city.  Spoken 
of  exclusively  as  such,  it  is  the 
*•  Church  at  Jerusalem,"  the  **  Church 
at  Ephesus,"  the  community  of  be- 
lievers who  are  collected  in  a  certain 
city,  by  which  local  or  geographical 
name  it  is  most  conveniently  desig- 
nated. The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment give  no  authority  to  the  view 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  narrowed 
down  or  applied  to  a  nation,  a  prov- 
ince, a  city,  a  denomination.  **For 
while  one  saith,  '  I  am  of  Paul ;'  and 
another,  *  I  am  of  Apollos  ;*  are  ye  not 
carnal?  Who,  then,  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye 
believe,  even  as  the  Loi'd  gave  to 
every  man?  For  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ"  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  same  apostolic  rebuke  applies  in 
its  spirit  to  that  denominationalism 
— in  so  far  as  it  is  divisive  and  built 
upon  human  foundation — which  is 
expressed  in  the  name  of  Lutheran, 
Calvinistio,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Congi-egation- 
alist,  whether  the  name  sprang  from 
a  minister,  an  office,  a  nte,  or  a  polity? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  war-names 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  lie 
under  the  same  apostohc  censure,  and 
that  when  the  Church  returns  to  the 
ptire  types  set  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  they  will  vanish  away  ? 

The  word  "Church,"  unless  I  am 
greatly  in  error,  applies : 

1.  To  all  true  believers  who  have 
ever  existed,  who  compose  the  whole 
body  of  Christ — "the  general  assem- 
bly and*  church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven." 

2.  To  all  Chris'.-confessing  disciples 
of  whatever  name  or  race  on  earth — 
there  is  no  "color-line"  here — the 
whole  visible  ChutcK  ol  CVvw.t.^a^x^ 
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Churches  of  Ania  were  removed,  and 
where  has  gone  the  apostolic  faith 
which  burned  on  them  ?  Where  the 
Church  is  in  its  purity,  there  the  truth 
is  in  its  purity  and  divine  power,  for 
Qod  has  chosen  to  make  His  Church 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 
There  is  unwonted  strife  as  to  doc- 
trim»  of  Christian  faith  pervading 
the  literature,  the  society,  tlie  theo- 
logical schools  and  the  pulpits  of  the 
day ;  but  there  is  one  significant  fact 
which  may  serve  to  assure  minds 
and  give  them  peace,  and  that  is  tliat 
there  is  a  divine  care  of  the  truth ; 
that  the  truth  Ls  kept  pure  by  a  higher 
superintendenc?e ;  that  proceeding 
from  one  eternal  Spirit  it  has  an 
eternal  unity,  which  is  to  bo  found  in 
its  integrity  somewhere  in  the  Church, 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ.  Divine 
truth  does  not  depend  for  its  life  on 


men,  or  ministaB,  or  theological 
schools,  or  councils,  or  human  forms 
of  thinking,  or  philosophy,  though 
these  have  their  uses;  but  it  is  sown 
by  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi  in  the  believing, 
loving,  suffering  and  obedient  minds 
who  compose  the  true  Church ;  and 
this  has  ever  been  so.  This  Christian 
consciousness  guided  and  moulded  by 
the  divine  Spirit  through  all  changes 
and  modiflcations, — this  essential 
righteousness,  faith  and  love  of  the 
Gk)6pel,  —  perhaps  conserved  in  the 
humblest,  certainly  the  humblest  and 
truest,  whether  simple  or  noble,  un- 
lettered or  cultured — is  identical  with 
the  apostolio  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  And  this  truth,  this  Gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  preached 
in  the  whole  world  for  a  testimony. 

I  reserve    the   conclusion   of   this 
topic  until  next  month. 


PASTOEAL  TBEOLOaT. 
Conducted  by  Prof.  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 


THE    PRAYER-MEETINO    IN   REVIVALS. 

Whenever  your  preaching  or  your 
pastoral  activity  has  become  the  means 
of  a  religious  revival,  the  prayer- 
meeting  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  effect. 
There  will  be  more  attendants,  and 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  will  be 
greater.  The  prayer-meeting  is  your 
true  gamering-place  for  souls.  Bring 
the  prayer-meeting  into  as  close  rela- 
tion as  possible  to  the  preaching- 
service — as  close  as  possible,  both  in 
mutual  interest  and  in  place  and  time. 
We  would  earnestly  advise  that  your 
second  preaching  service  on  Sunday 
be  closed  with  a  prayer- meeting.  For 
the  sake  of  this,  let  the  preaching 
service  be  shortened,  and  then  let  the 
sermon  tend  directly  and  with  con- 
scious and  studious  attention,  on  your 
part,  to  bring  quickened  consciences 
— both  Christians  and  sinners — into 
the  prayer-meeting.  A  vast  amount 
of  impression  that  might  be  fruitful 
and  that  ought  to  be  made  fruitful,  is 
thrown  away,  or  worse — simply  by 
failure  to  supply  the  opportunity  for 
\t  to  confirm  and  deepen  and  ripen 


itself  through  prompt  and  decisiN'e 
self-expression.  The  Pentecostal  ser- 
mon of  Peter  elicited  the  question, 
**  What  shall  we  do  ?"  Your  sermons 
ought  to  elicit  similar  practical  in- 
quiry. Never  suffer  yourself  to  rest 
satisfied  unless  your  sermons  do  stir 
up  a  spirit  of  practical  inquiry.  Then 
afford  seasonable  opportunity  for  this 
inquiring  spirit  to  declare  itself.  A 
prayer-meeting  following  the  preach- 
ing service  will  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. You  may,  if  you  please,  call 
it  an  inquiry-meeting.  No  matter 
what  you  call  it,  let  it  be  an  occasion 
expressly  adapted  to  induce  roused 
consciences  to  take  some  decisive 
course  in  self-committal.  This  is  of 
prime  consequence  in  the  economy  of 
spiritual  impression.  It  is  useless, 
worse  than  useless,  for  hearts  to  be 
the  subjects  of  strong  impressions  of 
duty  periodically  on  Sundays,  and 
then  do  nothing  in  consequence.  Such 
a  process  is  a  process  of  induration. 
Each  successive  stroke  of  impact  re- 
ceived that  issues  in  no  act  of  obedi- 
ence is  a  step  toward  the  state  of  cal- 
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louaness  and  hopeless  insensibility. 
We  feel  like  adjuring  every  pastor. 
Do  your  utmost  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
responsibility  involved  in  making  the 
Gospel  itself  a  savor  of  death  unto 
death  to  any. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises, 
In  what  form  may  that  decisive  act  of 
self-committal  on  the  part  of  con- 
sciences, which  is  here  spoken  of,  be 
wisely  and  safely  accomplished  ?  The 
discussion  of  this  question  will  natu- 
rally involve  inquiry  into  the  advis- 
ableness  of  those  various  expedients 
adopted  by  evangelists,  so-called, 
namely,  '* rising  for  prayer,"  "com- 
ing forward  to  the  anxious  seat,'*  etc. 
The  point  is  an  important  one,  and 
we  shall  treat  it  seriously  and 
frankly. 

n. 

HINTS  TOWARD  MAXIMS  RELATINO  TO 
PASTORAL  visrriNO. 

1.  Do  everything  that,  without 
seeming-officious  interference  you 
can  to  direct  the  voluntary  reading  of 
your  people  to  their  best  profit. 

2.  Effect  this  rather  by  recommend- 
ing good  books  and  periodicals,  than 
by  denouncing  the  bad. 

3.  Cultivate  the  unobtrusive  ad- 
visory relation  here  recommended, 
especially  with  the  young,  beginning 
it  at  a  very  early  period  in  their  intel- 
lectual life. 

4.  Accordingly,  be  always  on  the 
alert  to  know  the  best  books,  both 
old  and  new,  for  young  people,  read- 
ing them,  or  at  least  reading  in  them, 
yourself,  as  a  means  of  keeping  your 
sympathy  vivid  and  intelligent  with 
this  class  of  minds. 

5.  Encourage  among  those  who 
have  leisure  for  it  the  practice  of  read- 
ing aloud  socially,  both  for  their  own 
mutual  profit  and  for  occasional  exer- 
cise of  the  accomplishment  in  the 
way  of  ministration  to  the  aged,  the 
ignorant,  the  sick,  the  blind,  and 
others  who  may  be  unable  to  read  for 
themselves. 

6.  Be  prepared,  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, to  suggest  to  mothers  good 
reading  for  the  little  ones  of  theur 


households,  not  yet  old  enough  to  do 
their  own  reading. 

7.  In  short,  use  wakeful  good  sense 
to  bethink  yourself  of  all  available 
methods  of  bringing  the  daily  home 
life  of  your  people  more  and  more 
under  the  dominion  of  purifying,  en- 
lightening, and  elevating  influences 
from  the  world  of  thought  and  imag- 
ination. 

nL 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

L**A  woman  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
after  six  or  sevjen  years,  believing:  him  to  be 
dead,  but  without  proof  of  the  fact,  she  mar- 
ries agam.  Some  years  after  the  death  of 
this  second  husband  she  is  coorerted  and 
applies  for  admission  to  the  church. 

Question  A.  Could  the  woman  have  been 
pro[>erly  received  to  membership  while  the 
second  husband  was  Hrinir  ? 

Question  B.  If  not,  can  she  be  now,  with- 
out anything^  bein^^  said  to  her  about  the 
matter  ?*' 

A.  The  foregoing  twofold  question 
comes  to  us  from  a  thoughtful  minis- 
ter in  Vermont,  who,  however,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  thoughtful  to 
supply  quite  all  the  points  of  infor- 
mation needful  for  enabling  us  to  give 
him  an  unconditional  answer.  It 
was  apparently  not  on  the  ground  of 
desertion  that  the  woman  in  question 
deemed  herself  free  to  marry  a  second 
husband ;  it  was  on  the  ground  of  her 
believing  the  deserting  husband  dead. 
Had  she  made  suitable  efforts  to  hear 
of  him,  if  not  from  him,  and  had 
those  efforts  failed  ?  If  yes,  then  both 
law,  we  think,  and  equity  would  ac- 
quit her  of  wrong  in  marrying  a  sec- 
ond time  after  the  lapse  of  "six  or 
seven  years."  The  presumption  of 
death  would  be  a  fair  one ;  and  there 
would  exist  besides  the  alternative 
probability  that  a  deserting  husband, 
if  still  living,  would  be  found  an 
adulterer.  It  follows  that,  under  the 
condition  now  supposed,  the  woman, 
being  clear  of  fault,  might  properly 
be  admitted  to  church  membership- 
even  should  it  meantime  have  ap- 
peared that  the  first  husband  was 
living.  Still,  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  church  to  await  the 
issue  of  any  legal  inquisition  into  the 
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circumstanoes  that  might  be  made. 
Under  judicial  methods,  facta  might 
be  elicited  of  the  gravest  importance, 
as  guiding  to  right  dei*ision  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  an  obvious  scandal  to  have 
it  turn  out  tliat  one  open  to  legal  pun- 
ishment for  bigamy  liad  become  a 
church  member. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  woman  in  question  had  made  no 
adequate  effort  to  learn  the  facts  as  to 
her  absconding  husband,  but  had  pre- 
sumed his  death,  simply  because  she 
wished  to  marry  again.    In  that  case, 
she  would  have  committed  a  fault, 
which  she  should  indeed  be  taught  to 
repent  and  confess,  but  which  sliould 
not  necessarily  debar  her  from  mem- 
bership m  a  Christian  church.    A  de- 
seried  wife*s  obvious  duty  is  to  know, 
if  she  can  contrive  to  know,  what  the 
state  of  the  fu4*ts  is  as  to  her  husband. 
If  her  own  previous  conduct  toward 
him  had  been  blameworthy — perliaps 
constituting  a  temptation  to  him  to 
abandon  her — then  she  has  in  that  re- 
lation a  duty  to  do  of  confession  and 
of  reparation.     All  this,  it  lies  witliin 
the   Christian    pastor's    province   to 
give  private  instruction  about,  when 
occasion  arises.     Every  such  case  is 
likely  to  be  very  complex.    Each  sep- 
arate  case   should   be   investigated, 
with  the  utmost  care,  by  the  pastor 
charged    with    responsibility  as    ad- 
viser whether  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  church.     Two  assumptions  may. 
In  general,  safely  be  made.     One  is 
that,  whatever  the  fault  committed  by 
a  deserted  wife  in  marrying  again, 
that  fault  has  been  committed  by  her 
partly  in  ignorance  of  her  true  duty. 
She  should  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  lenience  accordingly.     Another 
assumption  is,  that  any  husband  who 
deserts    his  wife    has,   probably,   by 
adulterous  sin  of  his  own,  given  that 
wife,  both  in  law  and  in  Gospel,  free- 
dom from  her  conjugal  duty  to  him. 
These  two  assumptions  are  certainly 
not   conclusive;    but   they  throw  a 
light  on  the  proper  course  for  the 
ohurch  to  pursue,  when  application 


for  membershtp  is  made  by  tlie  un- 
happy wife  deserted. 

B.  If  the  facts  are  notorioas  in  the 
community,  the  woman  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be  talked  with  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  advised  to  make  suitable 
open  confession  of  any  fault  that  she 
may  have  committed  in  the  premises. 

One  remark  having  general  a{^- 
cation  to  such  questions  as  we  aie 
now  treating  deserves  to  be  made. 
We  ourselves  esteem  our  own  answers 
valuable,  if  valuable  at  all,  not  m 
certainly  furnishing  the  right  solu- 
tion to  particular  problems,  but  as 
indicating  the  principles  on  which  in- 
vestigations should,  in  such  cases,  be 
conducted.  Wise  pastorship  is  as  ar- 
duous and  as  difficult  a  task  as  vriae 
statesmanship.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
faithful  saying,  "If  any  man  lad[ 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giv- 
eth  to  all  liberally,*'  what  minister 
would  not  have  reason  to  despair? 

2.  **  Is  there  not  daniper  of  KoinfT  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  [from  liking  rhapsody  and  noa- 
senae  in  bymns]— of  fallingr  into  hypercriti- 
cuim  and  grammatical  prudery  ?  ^* 

So  inquires  a  vigilant  and  vigorous 
ministerial  reader  of  ours,  apropos  of 
certain  criticisms  met  with  by  him, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which 
appeared  in  the  present  department 
of  the  HoMiLETic  Review.  Our 
friendly  counter-critic  says:  "The 
criticisms  [made  by  the  conductor  of 
.  this  department]  do  not,  in  the  main, 
seem  to  be  valid,  e.  g. ,  the  '  name  *  of 
Jesus,  in  the  Bible,  stands  for  the 
person,^* 

Let  our  friend  be  assured  that  we 
did  not  fail  to  consider  that  point  when 
we  were  making  our  strictures.  We 
venture  even  to  tliink  that  we  con- 
sidered it  more  maturely  than  did  our 
correspondent  himself — when  he  let 
slip  from  his  pen  the  following  illus- 
trative remark  on  a  parallel  use  of 
language  observable  in  h^^mns:  **So 
we  find  it  [that  is,  *  name '  for  j^erson] 
in  our  most  valued  hymns.  .  .  . 
'How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus 
sounds.'"  The  word  "sounds"  (we 
beg  our  friend  not  to  charge  us  hers 
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with  *' grammatical  prudery  **)  would 
hardly  do  if  the  word  "  name  '*  meant 
person.  That  hymn  begins  at  least 
with  the  idea  of  Jesus*  name  as  a 
word. 

As  to  the  hymn  (or  '*  song,"  as  our 
correspondent  prefers  to  call  it)  orig- 
inally in  question,  we  ask  our  friend 
this  question:  Does  not  the  line, 
"  Breathe  that  holy  name  inprayer,^* 
*Bhow  that  the  writer  of  the  song  had 
not  in  mind  the  Hebraism  of  name 
tor  person,  which  the  learned  and  in- 
genious champion  of  the  song  brings 
forward  in  its  vindication?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  song-writer*s  concep- 
tion, there  at  leasts  was  of  **name'* 
as  a  word,  not  as  a  person  f  One 
can  "breathe'*  a  word,  hardly  aper- 
son,  "in  prayer."  All  this  the  pres- 
ent writer  carefully  considered  before 
making  his  criticism. 

If  we  had  ourselves  attempted  what, 
in  defending  the  hymn  against  the 
charge  of  tautology  our  correspond- 
ent attempts,  namely,  to  establish  a 


distinction  between  "sorrow'*  and 
"woe,"  as  these  words  were  used 
where  criticised  by  us  for  tautology, 
and  if  then  our  correspondent  had 
asked  us  whether  we  had  not  run  into 
"  hypercritidsm,"  we  now  think  that 
we  should  thankfully  acknowledge 
we  had.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  author  of  the 
hynm — ^this  seems  impossible— could 


testify  to  having  had  in  mind  such  a 
distinction  between  "sorrow"  and 
"woe"  [making  "woe"  mean 
"curse,"  "malediction,"],  when  writ- 
ing the  line,  "Child  of  sorrow  and  of 
woe."  In  truth,  our  correspondent 
seems  to  us  to  mistake  the  whole 
purport  of  the  "song"  defended  by 
him — when  he  assimies  that  by  *  <  child 
of  sorrow  and  of  woe  "  is  meant  the 
"unreconciled sinner."  It  is, we  think, 
throughout,  the  Christian  that  is  ap- 
pealed to  and  exhorted  in  the  hymn. 

We  must  add  that»  happily,  it  may 
be,  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  frank- 
ness, we,  in  criticising  the  "song," 
treated  it  as  anonymous ;  it  actually 
so  appearing  in  the  volume  in  which 
we  saw  it  If  we  had  known  that  its 
authorship  was  acknowledged^  and 
that  it  was  by  a  lady,  we  might  not 
have  had  the  full  courage  of  our  un- 
favorable opinion. 

We  shall  seldom,  as  in  the  present 
case  we  have  done,  take  space  to 
maintain  against  critical  correspond- 
ents positions  assumed  by  us.  We 
are  willing,  however,  to  let  our  min- 
isterial readers  understand  that,  while 
they  shall  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
being  heard,  upon  occasion,  in  frank 
dissent  from  our  views,  still  our  views 
are  not  set  forth  without  reasons  for 
them,  carefully  considered,  that  can 
on  challenge  be  shown. 


TBS  STTOT  TABLFi, 
Conducted  by  Jambs  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 


THE  DEVBLOPHENT  OF  MAN  AND  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

A  COBOLLARY  to  the  proposition 
that  manhood  was  developed  from  a 
lower  grade  of  animal  life,  is  that  the 
various  functions  of  manhood  have 
continued  to  develop  during  the  his- 
toric generations.  Indeed,  the  latter 
is  commonly  used  to  substantiate  the 
former  theory.  And  legitimately  so ; 
for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  men,  from 
their  first  appearance  upon  the  earth, 
have  constantly  improved  in  the 
strength  and  quality  of  those  facul- 


ties which  constitute  manhood,  it 
establishes  at  least  a  presumption 
that  the  original  attainment  of  such 
faculties  was  the  result  of  long  sus- 
tained improvement  in  some  inferior 
condition;  the  maturing  of  the  plant 
of  animalism  until  at  length  it  budded 
forth  humanity,  which  humanity  is 
now  expanding  toward  its  perfect 
flower. 

But  can  the  continued  development 
of  the  human  faculties  during  the 
historic  ages  be  shown?  Its  advo- 
cates cite  in  proof  of  it  the  odv^asL^^ 
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in  human  civilization.  It  is  assumed 
that  modem  society,  with  its  elabo- 
rated systems  of  government,  its  at- 
tainment in  science  and  art,  and  the 
culture  and  comfort  of  life,  must  be 
the  product  of  higher  qualities  in  hu- 
man nature  itself;  that  advanced 
knowledge  implies  clearer  native  in- 
tellectuality ;  that  more  extensive  en- 
terprises show  greater  assertion  of 
the  will  power;  that  better  moral 
conditions  of  society  attest  a  truer 
moral  sense;  and  that  the  wider 
spread  of  religion,  together  with  its 
higher  precepts,  must  be  the  outcome 
of  a  loftier  spirituality  in  the  mass  of 
individuals. 

As  opposed  to  this  theory,  we  think 
that  careful  reading  of  history  will 
discover  that  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  distinct  from  the  alleged 
advance  of  native  humanity.  Society 
has  attained  its  present  favorable 
condition  largely  through  the  process 
of  accretion.  Just  as  the  augmenta- 
tion of  an  individual's  wealth  does 
not  signify  greater  shrewdness  or 
closer  application  in  his  later  than  in 
his  earlier  years,  so  social  benefits, 
the  treasures  of  the  ages  which  we 
have  come  to  possess,  aigue  nothing 
for  our  better  manhood.  Civilization 
is  an  accumulation.  Its  highest  forms 
have  often  been  witnessed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest  degradation  of 
the  ordinary  manhood  of  the  people, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  it  was  far  less  of  an 
honor  to  say  *'  I  am  a  Roman,**  than 
it  was  in  the  rough  times  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic 

But  let  us  insj>ect  the  men  of  old  to 
discover  if  they  were  essentially  our 
inferiors. 

The  rule  "  Sans  mens  in  sano  cor- 
pore  *'  was  as  true  then  as  now  Bio- 
logical science  has  recently  laid  new 
emphasis  upon  the  physical  side  of 
human  nature  as  influencing  the 
psychical.  We  may,  therefore,  prop- 
erly ask  for  proof  that  the  race  has 
developed  better  bodies  as  the  gen- 
erations have  passed  along.  Stature 
has    certainly    not   incTeaaedu    ^\i^ 


skeletons  found  in  the  vast  cemeteries 
of  Chaldea  are  as  large  as  the  average 
to-day ;  and  the  unwrapped  mummieB 
from  Egypt  are  as  graceful  as  are  the 
bodies  of  recent  generations  of  monb 
stacked  in  the  cellar  of  the  Capuchin 
convent  at    Rome.     Nor  have  we 
developed  better  muscle.     It  would 
require  the    strength  of  a  modem 
trained   athlete   to  wear  easily  the 
armor  and  handle   the  weapons  of 
some  ancient  conmtion  soldier.   We 
are  no  steadier  in  nerve  and  no  keener 
in  our  senses  than  were  thoee  men 
who  warred  with  wild  beasts,  shot 
arrows  with  an  aim  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  modern  rifle,  drove  the  chariot 
in  the  race  and  in  the  battle,  fought 
hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye  with 
their  foes.   ^Modern  inventions  have 
relieved  us  largely  from  the  necessity 
of  such  training  of  nerve  and  sense, 
and  desuetude  may  lead  to  the  lessen- 
ing  of  their   power.      Nor  can  we 
boast  of  more  capacious  brains  than 
our  ancestors,  if  the  skulls  which  con- 
tained them  at  all  fitted  their  con- 
tents.   Prof.    Virchow   may  be  re- 
garded as  authority  on  ibis  point 
He  says: 

**  When  we  study  the  fossil  man,  who  mult 
have  stood  comparatively  near  our  primlttre 
ancestors  in  the  series  of  desoent,  or  rather, 
of  ascent,  we  always  find  just  such  a  man  as 
now.  .  .  •  The  old  troyrlodytes,  pUe-Til- 
lagers,  and  hog  people  prove  to  be  quite  a 
respectable  society.  They  have  heads  so 
large  that  many  liring'  persons  -would  be 
only  too  happy  to  possess  such.  ...  On 
the  whole,  we  must  really  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  fossil 
type  of  a  lower  stage  in  the  devdopment  of 
man.  Nay,  if  we  gather  together  the  whole 
sum  of  the  fossil  men  hitherto  known  and 
put  th«n  parallel  with  those  of  the  present 
time,  we  can  decidedly  pronounce  that  there 
are  among  living  men  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  show  a  relatively  in- 
ferior  type  than  there  are  among  the  fossils 
known  up  to  this  time.^* 

Prof.  Huxley  says  of  the  most  an- 
cient cranium  discovered,  that  it  is 
'*a  fair  average  skull,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  a  philosopher." 

All  ancient  chronicles  show  belief 
in  the  extreme  longevity  of  the  an- 
cients.   The  myths,  which  represent 
YA.^  ^T\Ki\i^\^^  ^^Ks^xi^^  ToaxiY  C96A* 
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doubtless  had  a  oasis  in  fact 
rolonged  duration  of  life  implies 
xoellent  physical  condition, 
can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
>f  old  was  our  peer  in  all  that 
08  to  the  physical  manhood; 
lis  soul  had  as  serviceable  an 
•nment  through  which  to  work, 
^ent  an  instrument  upon  which 
der  the  strains  that  moved  his 
ctual  and  spiritual  nature,  as 
ve. 

have  we  reason  to  believe  that 
mote  ancestors  were  possessed 
I  native  intellect.  In  determin- 
js  we  must  draw  a  distinction 
sn  the  mere  accumulation  of 
edge  and  naturally  wise  insight, 
'below  us  in  the  forpier  regard, 
acestors  may  have  been  even 
periors  in  the  latter.  Intellec- 
)wer  is  to  be  tested  not  by  what 
ally  accomplishes,  but  by  what 
>mplishes  considering  the  ma- 
mt\i  which  it  works.    It  is  not 

discredit  of  Paganini*s  genius 
e  could  not  produce  upon  four 
1  the  grand  harmonies  which 
r  brings  from  a  full  organ ;  nor 

genius  of  an  ancient  that  he 
ht  less  beneficently  than  one 
low  works  upon  the  accumu- 
mowledge  which  thousands  of 
>f  discovery  and  invention  have 
it  to  his  hand.  Boebling  could 
ive  made  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
is  had  he  completed  it  three 
earlier,  because  the  cheap  pro- 
f  making  steel  wire  was  not 
perfected.  Had  his  work  been 
ed  sixty  years  ago  it  could  not 
»een  even  a  suspension  bridge, 
tJie  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
of  such  a  structure  was  not 
d  until  1816.  Perhaps  the 
t  bridge-builder  uses  more  than 
Ired  different  inventions  which 
no  way  to  the  credit  of  his  en- 
ing  ability.    We  would  not  rate 

and  Fulton  as  men  of  talent 
r  to  that  of  the  head  mechanic 
nton  or  Paterson,  because  they 
not  construct  a  steam  engine 
rable  for  strength  and  speed 


with  those  turned  out  by  these  shops. 
The  only  fair  question  is.  Did  the  men 
of  old  use  the  meagre  materials  which 
their  predecessors  had  left  them  with 
as  good  judgment  as  we  modems  use 
our  industrial  heirlooms? 

Every  reader  knows  that  Archaol- 
ogyis  rivaling  the  material  sdenoes 
in  its  surprising  discoveries.  As  the 
latter  shout  **  See,  this  is  new  I"  the 
former  replies:  *< There  is  nothing 
new !  *'  and  exhibits  some  forgotten 
marvel  of  ancient  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. Among  the  treasures  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and 
now  in  the  museum  at  Athens,  we 
admire  ornaments  of  gold  which 
would  adorn  the  cases  of  Tiffany;  so 
graceful  in  shape  and  so  finely  en- 
graved are  they.  But  they  were 
probably  beaten  into  shape  instead  of 
being  cast  in  molds  or  cut  under  the 
die;  each  stroke  upon  them  calling 
forth  an  exercise  of  taste  and  skill 
not  demanded  in  making  bushels  of 
modem  jewelry  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery. All  our  lines  in  sculp- 
ture, from  the  copies  of  nature,  as 
in  statuary,  to  the  most  ''conven- 
tional" fancies,  we  are  borrowing 
from  the  age  of  Phidias.  Our  best 
architectural  decorations  are  still 
called  the  Doric,  Ionian,  Corinthian, 
and  the  like.  We  have  no  modem 
buildings  that  will  compare,  in  the 
size  of  the  stones  used  in  their  con- 
struction, with  the  temple  of  Baalbek. 
If  those  old  builders  did  not  have  ma- 
chinery surpassing  ours,  they  had  a 
shrewder  knack  in  handling  heavy 
bodies.  The  mammoth  black  lying 
at  the  edge  of  the  quarry  at  Baalbek 
challenges  the  superior  conceit  of 
after  ages  vdth  its  call,  "Lift  me 
again  who  can  !  *' 

What  poet,  in  his  well-stocked 
library,  will  enter  the  lists  against 
Homer,  the  wandering  bard,  for 
words  that  show  the  rhythmic  sense, 
or  for  delicacy  of  Iropicul  invention  ? 
The  book  of  Job  is  not  inferior  to  Fes- 
tus  or  Faust;  indeed,  these  later  works 
have  borrowed  their  plot  from  the 
unknown    poet-phiIoeoQhQ.T    oC   «3Dl> 
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tlquity.  For  proee  style  adapted  to 
oratory,  Demotithenes  is  still  the 
model.  There  is  a  naive  simplicity 
of  narrative  in  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history,  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
Scott*s  **  Tale  of  a  Grandfather  ;**  and 
many  of  Thucydides*  sentences  liava 
as  fine  a  balance  of  antithesis  and  as 
much  precision  as  those  of  Macaulay. 
What  philosopher  of  modem  times 
lias  expressed  ideas  so  far  reaciiing  in 
their  bearing  upon  society,  and  even 
upon  theology,  as  were  those  of 
Plato  ?  The  logical  methods  of  Aris- 
totle were  those  upon  which  the  high- 
est culture  of  two  thousand  years  was 
educated,  and  which  the  world  has 
not  yet  entirely  outgrown. 

Yet  these  great  thinkers  were  ap- 
parently no  more  advanced  beyond 
their  own  ages  than  our  greatest 
minds  are  beyond  the  multitudes  who 
try  to  understand  them.  The  ancient 
masters  were  tlironged  by  more  disci- 
ples in  personal  attendance  than 
many  of  our  wisest  men  have  readers 
for  their  books.  The  age  of  Greek 
supremacy  wus  agitated  by  as  strong 
brain-tlirobs  as  ours. 

Besides,  to  make  the  comparison  a 
fair  one,  we  must  take  into  account 
that  the  ancients  were  compelled  to 
luake  discoveries  of  tlie  very  rudi- 
ments of  the  sciences;  always  a  far 
more  difficult  task  than  that  of  put- 
ting together,  however  elaborately, 
principles  already  known.  Prof. 
Tyndall  has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 
originality  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  modern  science, 
in  comparison  with  the  more  lauded 
genius  of  mere  inventors  and  mechan- 
icians. It  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  rudimentary  work 
requires  only  rudimentary  intellect. 
The  man  who,  finding  the  stream  he 
would  bridge  w^as  too  wide  to  be 
spanned  by  the  tallest  trunk  in  the 
forest,  or  tliat  the  aperture  required 
for  the  majesty  of  the  temple  was 
greater  than  the  length  of  his  heaviest 
stone,  after  wrestling  with  his  prob- 
lem, conceived  of  the  arch  supporting 
itself  midway  by  its  ovfn.  VeyB^/ou^ 


was  an  architect  unsurpaased  by  any 
who,  coming  ages  after  him,  monu- 
ments his  praise  by  dome  or  spire. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prehis- 
toric invention  of  the  wheel  turning 
upon  an  axle.  What  would  modem 
mechanics  accomplish  without  the 
puUey,  an  invention  of  Archytes  is 
eariy  as  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.? 
The  lathe  dates  back  about  1200  B.a 
Our  boys  are  using  the  very  diagrams 
of  Euclid  in  geometry.  Bronae  cui- 
ings  were  made  by  Rhoecus  6S0  B.C. 
Parmenides  lectured  on  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth  in  608  B.C.,  a  hint 
which  it  took  two  thousand  years  for 
the  world  to  act  upon.  Pjrthagoras 
talked  about  the  waves  of  sound  in 
600  B.C.  Thales  calculated  eclipses 
in  600  B.C.  What  profound  genius 
was  that  wliicli  first  made  practical,  in 
however  rude  a  shape,  the  idea  of  fix- 
ing oral  speech  in  written  words? 
The  very  shape  of  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  is  a  survival  from  remotest 
antiquity,  which  should  rebuke  the 
conceit  of  modern  times.  What  aes- 
thetic taste,  as  well  as  mathematical 
judgment,  had  tliose  who  observed 
and  formulated  the  laws  of  propor- 
tion in  architecture  t  What  music  in 
the  souls  of  those  who  wrote  the  first 
harmonic  score !  From  prehistoric 
times,  when,  according  to  modem 
theories,  men  were  not  far  removed 
from  savagery,  we  have  inherited 
knowledge  of  finely  woven  linen, 
lamps,  tanned  leather,  locks,  mir- 
rors, lyres,  mosaic  pictures,  painting, 
parasols,  perfumery,  artificial  hair, 
medicines,  pottery,  poetry,  stoves, 
stucco-work,  wine,  vinegar,  etc 

If  such  things  were  the  product  of 
crude  intellects,  the  marks  of  an  ad- 
vance from  semi-brute  condition  of 
society,  it  may  well  be  asked.  Why 
do  not  savage  tribes  now  show  sudi 
a  tendency  to  industrial  advance? 
The  very  reverse  is  known  to  be  the 
case.  Hundreds  of  years  show  no 
improvement.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tribal  line  of  culture  marking  a  tribal 
limit  of  enterprise  until  those  of  a 
bigbftr  grade  of  intelligence  are  min- 
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th  th^n.  Such  astute  observ- 
[umboldt  have  held  that  sav- 
pie  are,  as  a  rule,  the  "  fading 
I  of  a  better  race,*'  rather  than 
awning  of  a  society  about  to 
We  speak  of  the  American 
being  crushed  by  the  advance 
white  man.  The  fact  is  that 
ere  dying  out  niunerically, 
1  inabOity  to  provide  for  their 
ipport,  before  the  whites  be- 
leir  rivals  for  this  great  heri- 
A.ooording  to  the  estimate  of 
kllory,  only  about  a  half  mil- 
origines  were  to  be  found  on 
th  American  continent  at  the 
its  discovery.  Savagery  does 
tear  to  be  germinant  with  civ- 
1.  That  it  was  so  germinant 
sarliest  ages  is  a  theory  which 
\  support  in  known  facts.  We 
B  left  to  the  inference  that  if 
iginally  was  savage,  that  is, 
unless  and  without  philosoph- 
tinct,  he  would  have  remained 

let  us  study  the  thotoZ  nature 
ancient  man  as  expressed  in 
his  words  and  actions  as  have 
>rd  of  themselves.  We  must 
mind  the  distinction  between 
erances  of  the  native  moral 
1  men  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
lat  we  have  learned  by  experi- 
be  politic  and  safe.  We  have 
>ut  many  things  helpful  to  the 
ation  of  public  morality,  and 
lethods  of  instruction  in  pri- 
-tue.  But  these  do  not  neces- 
mply  any  deepening  of  the 
ense.  Moral  good  in  a  com- 
,  like  material  good,  may  grow 
"etion,  rather  than  from  any 
•ment  of  the  moral  sense  in 
ividuals. 

le  at  all  familiar  with  the  eth- 
tings  of  the  ancients,  any  dis- 
nent  of  their  moral  sense,  as 
ed  with  our  own,  will  seem 
>st  ignorant  conceit.  Aside 
rhat  Christians  have  learned 
tieir  inspired  Master,  the  mo- 
f  modem  times  consists  in  ex- 
in  actual  words  and  deeds. 


If  we  keep  our  "  honor  bright*^  it  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  of  us. 
Few  men  not  taught  by  the  Gospel 
can  use  the  words  of  the  old  Zenda- 
vesta,  "Of  pride,  haughtbiess,  covet- 
ousness,  anger,  envy,  looking  at  with 
evil  intent^  looking  at  with  evil 
concupiscence,  ...  of  these 
sins  repent  I."  We  are  living  under 
the  reign  of  the  expediency  philoso- 
phy in  morals.  Practically  we  have 
not  advanced  beyond  Seneca's  advice 
to  Nero,  **  Young  man,  amuse  your- 
self, but  take  care  not  to  harm  any 
one."  Because  a  thing  is  expedient 
we  regard  it  as  right.  The  ancient 
Chinese,  as  we  learu  from  the  Coun- 
sels of  the  Great  Ytk,  B.C.  2200,  were 
conscientious  enough  to  reverse  this 
maxim,  and  insisted  that  only  the 
essentially  right  would  be  expedient; 
thus,  <*  Accordance  with  the  right 
leads  to  good  fortune,  following  what 
is  wrong  leads  to  bad;  the  shadow 
and  the  echo.*'  And  again  we  read 
in  the  Counsels  of  Thang  (B.C.  1700), 
"The  gp^atGod  has  conferred  even 
on  the  lowest  people  a  moral  sense, 
compliance  with  which  would  show 
their  natures  invariably  right  '*  How 
do  such  expressions  as  these  from  the 
most  remote  ages  of  antiquity  fit  in 
with  the  theory  advanced  by  some 
that  conscience  is  a  mere  matter  of 
education,  becoming  more  and  more 
positive  as  the  generations  go  by, 
through  hereditary  transmission  and 
development?  It  is  interesting  to 
read  President  Theirs's  address  to  the 
French  people,  in  which  he  admitted 
that  they  had  almost  lost  the  idea  of 
business  honesty,  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's showing  from  statistics  that 
English  industrial  life  is  honeycombed 
with  corruption,  the  adulteration  of 
the  trade  conscience  illustrated  by  the 
adulteration  of  almost  everything 
that  the  trades  make  use  of ;  and  then 
to  recall  the  ancient  Persians,  whose 
repute  throughout  the  world  was  for 
riding  fearlessly,  shooting  unerringly, 
and  telling  the  truth.  The  early  peo- 
ples were  often  cruel,  but  their  great- 
eat  sevestiUea  '^«t»  ^yatafc^TCkwe*  >^^  «i^ 
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preBsion  of  their  abhorrence  of  sins 
8uch  aH  difin^ace  modem  society.  The 
adulterer  was  bound  to  two  trees, 
whose  trunks  were  drawn  together, 
so  that  when  the  cords  were  cut  the 
natural  recoil  would  tear  the  culprit 
asunder.  The  bench  of  a  bribe-taking 
judge  was  sometimes  covered  with 
his  own  tanned  skin,  as  a  warning  to 
his  successor.  These  men  of  the 
olden  time  had  nerves  strong  enough 
to  look  at  blood,  and  moral  nerve 
oftentimes  to  match  it.  Will  it  be  said 
that  we  are  less  cruel  in  war  because 
we  have  learned  to  kill  our  enemies 
from  such  a  distance  that  our  hands 
are  not  literally  ensanguined,— only 
powder  soiled?  Is  the  selfishness  of 
the  money  rage  diminished  with  the 
advance  of  commerce?  Does  the 
massing  of  material  comforts  at  every 
man's  door  make  him  less  sensual? 
Is  the  business  tyranny  which  syste- 
matically crushes  out  all  small  estab- 
lishments and  monopolizes  an  entire 
trade  more  honorable  than  the  feudal 
aggrandizements  of  princes?  Does 
pride  flaunt  itself  less  in  the  ever- 
clumging  fashions  of  modem  people 
tlian  it  did  in  the  garments  whose 
patterns  were  the  same  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  as  still  observed 


in  the  East?  Do  we  have  in  modm 
legislation  anything  more  auggertif 
of  human  brotherhood  than  the  oli 
Jewish  law  tliat  the  gleanings  should 
be  left  for  the  poor?  Has  Sinai  been 
surpassed  by  any  State  House  for  ca- 
actments  that  f  ubject  the  oonscienee? 
We  may  admit  that  aodety  hat 
become  better,  in  that  we  have  leaned 
from  the  experience  of  oor  pradeoei* 
sors  how  to  preserve  social  order,  and 
how  to  lift  the  average  life  men 
neariy  to  the  level  of  the  avenge  ooa- 
science ;  but  this  does  not  imply  thii 
the  native  conscience  is  to-day  trner, 
purer,  or  more  illumined  from  the  q^ 
itual  than  it  was  of  old.  A  study  of  the 
ancient  religious  books  of  the  heathen 
reveal  the  rather  astounding  fact  that 
the  eariier  writings  are  the  nobler; 
giving  the  impression  that  men  were 
becoming  nK>re  and  more  confused  in 
their  ethical  sentiments,  casuistiy 
superseding  conscience ;  reminding 
one  of  the  Scripture  saying,  "Ood 
made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought 
out  many  inventions." 

Our  purpose  in  this  article  is  not  to 
argue  directly  against  the  develop- 
ment theory,  but  to  point  out  what^ 
to  our  minds,  is  a  fallacious  method 
of  arguing  for  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 

T.  DS  WITT  TAUCAaS,  D^. 
Bt  a  Latxan. 


Passion  is  more  than  form.  The 
man  is  more  than  the  style.  The 
soul  is  more  than  the  body.  Differ- 
ences as  graphic  as  those  between  the 
elements  we  have  named  exist  be- 
tween an  inside  and  an  outside  con- 
sideration of  Dr.  Talmage.  By  an 
inside  consideration  of  him  is  not 
meant  an  authorized  one,  an  official 
one,  or  one  inspired  either  by  per- 
sonal affection  or  personal  interest; 
but  one  based  on  a  study  of  the  man 
from  a  man^s  plane  of  intention ;  one 
which  seeks  to  discern  and  codify  the 
laws  of  his  genius  so  that  he  may  be 
madeintelligible  and  aoco\mtah\e«  TbA 


writer  of  this  does  not  belong  or  go  to 
his  church.  He  is  a  layman  who  has 
sought  to  get  at  the  secret  of  his  sub- 
ject's power,  since  the  fact  of  it  is 
forced  on  universal  attention. 

Let  it  be  put  at  the  outset  as  truth, 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  any  one  who 
would  justly  estimate  on  his  historical 
character  to  take  a  few  things  for 
granted.  One  is,  that  the  existence 
of  great  influence  and  strength  is  a 
priori  to  be  attributed  not  to  aoddoit, 
but  to  causes  as  genuine  as  the  effect 
Another  is,  that  the  constant  aug- 
mentation of  such  influence  and 
«;t£eng;th  is  proof  of  the  high  quality 
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of  those  causes,  as  well  as  of  their 
genuineness.  Still  another  is,  that 
the  exclusive  and  prodigious  employ- 
ment of  transcendent  gifts  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  good  of  man, 
rewarded,  as  they  are,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  turning  to  righteousness  more 
than  any  other  living  human  instru- 
mentality has  in  this  century  had 
placed  to  its  record  in  either  world, 
demonstrates  not  only  an  extraordi- 
nary individuality,  but  a  Divine  plan 
in  the  creation  and  development  of 
such  a  force. 

The  message  Dr.  Talmage  brings, 
and  the  effect  of  that  message  on  his 
own  soul  and  on  the  souls  of  others, 
constitute  the  test  and  affect  the  dis- 
closure of  the  man.  For  thirty  years 
he  has  been  the  bearer  of  Good  News, 
that  is  all;  the  News  the  morning 
stars  sung  together;  the  News  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  when 
the  earth  sprang  from  nothing  into 
beauty ;  the  News  the  angels  to  the 
shepherds  told  when  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Father  sheathed  itself  in  the 
muscles  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 
His  progress  to  his  present  position 
has  been  gradual,  logical,  in  the  right 
sense  evolutionary.  He  is  not  a 
**  phenomenon,**  for  he  can  be  classed, 
accounted  for,  and  explained.  He  is 
the  effect  of  traceable  cause.  He  is 
the  product  of  laws  that  remove  his 
career  from  surprise  or  mystery. 

Reverently  be  it  spoken,  Qod  had 
much  to  do  with  his  ancestral  envir- 
onments. He  came  of  a  Godly  stock. 
His  mother  and  father  were  the  chil- 
^dren  of  prayer.  All  their  sisters  and 
brothers  mightily  prevailed  before 
the  throne.  His  parepts'  no  more 
doubted  the  course  of  Gk>d*s  purposes 
in  their  lives  than  they  did  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  on  their  farm. 
All  their  children  went  to  Christ 
All  of  their  sons  entered  Christ*s  min- 
istry. The  child  of  their  old  age  was 
the  one  who  was  appointed  to  stand 
out  to  the  world  as  a  flaming  evangel 
of  the  deathless  Gospel,  in  its  mean- 
ing and  obligation  ever  old,  in  his 
methods  of  enforcing  ever  new.  From 


grandparents  and  great-grandpar- 
ents to  our  subject  tJie  line  of  love 
and  of  faith  in  God  has  never  been 
broken.  All  his  forerunners  were 
men  and  women  of  prayer,  piety,  and 
power.  That  is  his  equipment  It  is 
not  an  endowment  It  is  an  inherit- 
ance. It  was,  in  his  case,  infused 
with  a  genius,  and  that  is  all  that 
God  has  given  him  which  He  did  not 
give  to  those  from  whom  he  is  de- 
scended. 

We  have  said  his  development  has 
been  gradual  and  logical.     At  Belle- 
ville,  he  had  in  germ  form  all  that 
has  burst  into  flowers  and  fruit  in 
Brooklyn;  but  Belleville  was  his  Idn- 
dergtrten,  Syracuse  his  intermediate 
and  academic  course,  Philadelphia  his 
matriculation,  and  Brooklyn  has  been 
his  postgraduate  course  in  the  school 
of  life.    The  child  in  the  ministry  in 
the  New  Jersey  village  was  the  father 
of  the  man  in  the  ministry  in  Brook* 
lyn.    The  Lord  was  tutoring  him  in 
the  preparatory  schools  of  his  pur- 
pose.   In  Belleville  he  was  a  student 
of  forms;  in  Syracuse,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of   modes;  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  a  student  of  men,  severally  and 
in  multitude;  in  Brooklyn  he  was  in- 
troduced to  himself.    Thereafter  the 
truth  was  known  to  him.    The  truth 
made  him  free.    His  first  charge  was 
necessary    to   his  apprenticeship  to 
conventional   courses.      His   second 
was  essential  to  his  easy  use  of  them. 
His  third  was  requisite  to  their  subtle 
mastery.  His  final  charge  was  needed 
for  his  emancipation  from  them.    At 
Belleville  he  was  the  slave  of  the 
lamp.     At  Syracuse  he  felt  the  value 
of  the  counsel  and  example  of  those 
older  in  the  experience  of  grace  than 
himself.    At  Philadelphia  great  ur- 
ban forces  wrought  their  educational 
work  in  him  and  on  him.    In  Brook- 
lyn, but  a  suburb  of  New  York,  he 
felt  ttie  inrush  of  cosmopolitan  and 
metropolitan  life,  and  he  was  ready 
for  the  work  set  him  to  do.    This 
shows  the  gradual,  logical,  progres- 
sive, ascenslve  power  of  his  career  in 
the  world.  Those  who  o^hiissLisLtbkS^ 
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Tabernacle  and  who  hear  him  twice 
or  thrice  err  if  they  leave  out  his 
antecedent  experiences.  Generations 
of  pra3^r  and  of  living  close  to  God 
and  on  confidential  terms  with  nature 
and  toil  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
making  of  the  man.  Decades  of 
labor,  all  of  it  educational,  are  to  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  his  present 
Dacility  and  force.  Bermons  that  flut- 
tered as  feebly  as  infant  birds  on  the 
edges  of  their  nests  preceded,  and  in 
occult,  far-reaching  ways  produced 
the  discourses  wliich  to-day  stir  the 
blood  like  a  trumpet. 

Of  the  life  of  tliis  man,  lived  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  two  grand  character* 
istics  are  to  be  borne  in  mind:  the  child- 
like faith  and  the  child-like  nature. 
Great  as  have  been  his  audiences,  yet 
he  has  never  lost  his  trust  in  God  which 
his  mother  inculcated  and  incarnated. 
The  temptation  of  popularity  is  to 
excliange  trust  m  €k)d  for  trust  in 
self.  This  man  is  as  accustomed  to 
refer  all  things,  trivial  or  great,  to 
God,  as  the  infant  praying  beside  its 
trundle-bed  is.  The  sweetness  and 
light  and  serenity  of  the  child-like 
faith  are  his.  We  consider  him 
great.  The  Church  and  the  world 
endorse  the  estimate.  Any  idea  that 
he  is  great  appears  ludicrous  to  his 
thought  on  himself,  and  "  praise  to 
the  face  **  will  make  him  blush  like  a 
girl  with  a  sense  of  undeserved  com- 
pliment, or  cause  him  to  feel  humili- 
ated at  the  theory  that  the  spirit  of 
mortal  should  be  proud.  His  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  child-like  nature. 

Child-like  faith  and  child-like  na- 
ture are  the  basilar  qualities  alike  of 
his  character,  methods  and  genius. 
He  believes  every  word  between  the 
lids  of  the  Bible.  There  are  no  ifs  in 
his  creed.  There  is  no  perhaps  in 
his  reading  of  a  Thus  Saith  the 
Lord.  The  Word  is  real  to  him. 
That  enables  him  to  stand  by  and  for 
the  Scriptures  as  a  son  standi  by  the 
honor  of  his  mother,  or  a  husband  by 
the  virtue  of  his  wife.  This  liberal 
and  triumphant  faith  is  largely  the 
iMUient  of  his  methods.    They  have 


been  regarded  as  lawless,  irregular 
or  faulty  by  minds  which  i^parently 
think  that  the  best  way  to  measure  a 
stately  column  is  to  have  an  inch 
wormr  slime  and  crawl  up  and  around 
it.  The  inch  worm  can  aooomplish 
the  transit,  but  its  vision  is  tiie  vision 
of  an  inch  worm  and  its  thoughts 
the  thoughts  of  one.  Dr.  Talmage, 
to  those  who  believe  that  all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is, 
to  our  view,  one  of  the  most  logicsl 
of  men.  To  those  who  regard  much 
Scripture  as  given  as  a  conundrum 
or  hypothesis  for  man*s  guess  or 
liking,  he  doubtless  appears  illogical 
His  analyses  are  at  times  startling, 
but  in  art  and  sequence  they  are  as 
correct  as  originaL  A  word  or  a 
sentence  of  exordium  will  introduce 
and  illumine  his  subject  like  the  red 
spot  does  one  of  Tumer^s  master- 
pieces. The  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition will  follow  in  language  that 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
terseness  of  the  sacred  writings  than 
any  spoken  in  the  pulpit  anywhere 
else  to-day.  The  subject  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  be  amplified  and 
illustrated.  Enforcement  of  it  will 
follow  with  the  strength  of  reason 
thrown  into  the  forms  of  every  day 
talk  and  transfig^ured  with  a  wealth 
of  governed  but  exhaustless  imagery 
that  makes  poem  or  picture,  or  both, 
at  wilL  In  all  this  tlie  technique  of 
firstly,  secondly,  and  the  like  will  be 
avoided.  That  technique  bores  and 
bewilders.  As  well  might  one  chalk 
the  number  of  pieces  in  liie  mosaic 
that  he  is  preparing.  But  aigument 
after  argument  will  follow  with  the 
succession  of  the  orders  that  enter 
into  the  effect  of  a  climax. '  The 
hearer  will  find  the  work  of  demon- 
stration done  in  his  mind  ere  he  is 
aware.  Then  will  follow  the  work  of 
application  addressed  to  his  souL 
His  soul  will  find  its  chords  of  feeling, 
whether  of  reverence,  awe,  love,  fear, 
hope  or  faith,  touched  with  a  master 
hand.  Closing,  will  come  those  mag- 
nificent illustrations  drawn  from 
Scripture,  or  experience,  or  from  his- 
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tory,  or  from  contemporary  chronicle» 
which  chill,  then  thrill  and  melt,  and 
hold  the  thousands  spell  bound,  their 
thinking  and  feeling  kept  in  such 
rapt  and  tense  condition  that  the 
sense  of  identity  itself  seems  almost 
in  suspension  till  the  relieving  and 
reassuring  tones  of  the  closing 
prayer  simis  up  the  sermon  to;  Gk>d  in 
petition  for  His  blessing. 

The  art  of  this  method  is  in  the 
perfection  that  conceals  all  art.  The 
logic  of  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  hearer  and  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  speaker  are  inter- 
fused. The  message  appears  to  have 
come  straight  out  of  the  Bible 
through  the  message  bearer* 

The  test  of  this  method  is  in  the 
further  fact  that  it  passes  the  ordeal 
of  types  perfectly.  No  aid  of  deliv- 
eiy  is  i^uired  to  commend  it.  It 
passes  at  once  from  the  tongue  to 
the  press,  and  from  the  press  into  ht- 
erature  and  history.  The  discourses 
of  the  man,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
journal,  within  the  pamphlet  or  be* 
tween  the  covers  of  the  printed  vol- 
ume, are  not  evanescent.  They  abide 
as  strong,  fragrant  and  apposite  to- 
day as  they  were  sixteen  years  ago. 
Two  months  from  now  the  message 
given  to-day  will  be  sold  on  the 
streets  or  cities  in  Southern  Sea  is- 
lands, or  six  months  from  now  be 
read  on  whalers*  decks  near  either 
pole.  Ten  years  from  now  godly 
men  in  frontier  forts  will  read  them 
to  the  rapt  garrisons  o*Sundays. 
Twenty  years  from  now  professors  in 
seminaries  will  come  across  the  well 
thumbed  volumes  containing  them 
in  students'  rooms.  In  any  clime,  at 
any  time,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  discourse  wiU  have  the  unifor- 
mity, universality  and  permanenc^y 
of  interest  and  instruction  which 
Blackstone  says  are  the  vindication 
of  all  propositions  of  value  to  alL 
The  sermons  have  the  simplicity  of 
conversation  united  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  essay  and  the  pungent 
brevity  in  integ^  parts  of  the  prov- 
erb, the  whole  lighted  from  within 


to  without  with  the  brilliant  vitality 
of  the  poem. 

For  verification  of  these  statements 
appeal  can  confidently  be  made  to  the 
consciousness  of  Christendom  and  to 
the  facts  of  contemporary  history. 
Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  are  regularly 
printed  in  this  Republic  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  either  Portland.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  scarcely  a  community 
organized  into  municipal  form  that 
does  not  regularly  get  them  in  its 
dailies  or  weeklies.  In  Canada  they 
are  as  current  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  Australia,  a  continent  notably  re- 
ligious in  its  living  and  thinking, 
they  are  household  words.  They 
have  been  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe  and  into  all  of  the 
tongues  that  have  written  symbols 
for  expresion,  in  which  missionaries 
of  the  cross  tell  the  story  of  Christ's 
salvation.  Quite  8,000  daily  or  weekly 
journals  in  America  alone  more  or 
less  regularly  issue  his  discourses  as 
the  news  of  the  day.  They  have  a 
currency  conterminous  with  that  of 
the  Bible  and  coextensive  with  the 
world.  They  have  had  this  currency 
for  long  years.  The  volume  of  circu- 
lation is  in  proportion  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  earth  to  the  forces  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  testimony  of  the  many  is  not 
more  significant  to  cultivated  minds 
than  the  evidence  of  the  typical  few. 
Charles Spurgeon said:  "His sermons 
take  hold  on  my  inmost  souL  The 
Lord  is  with  this  mighty  man.  I  am 
astonished  when  God  blesses  me,  but 
not  surprised  when  He  blesses  him.** 
S.  Irenasus Prime  declares  that  "they 
were  as  simple  as  Bunyan,  as  cogent 
as  Wesley  and  as  mighty  as  Edwards.  '* 
Fredoridk  T.  Frelinghuysen  said:  "I 
regard  them  as  unequalled  in  their 
power  to  commend  Christ  to  men  as 
a  never-dying  Saviour."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  said  of  Dr.  Talmage :  "In 
heaven  you  will  find. a  great  multi- 
tude whom  you  have  helped  on  their 
way."  Charles  H.  Hall  says:  "He 
does  a  work  which  no  one  else  can 
do,  which  can  be  done  only  by  God*s. 
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blessing  and  great  talents.**  Richard 
S.  Storrs  bears  teMtiniony  to  **his 
stimulating  cloquem^  and  remark- 
able gifts.**  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
goes  into  the  garden  of  his  heart  and 
oonuMi  back  with  flowers  like  these  in 
his  hand : 

**  When  others  coned,  thy  Toloe  was  raised 

tobleMt 
Thou  tn^rest  tie  loTe,  though  all  the  world 

misrht  hate. 
Thy  heart  too  high  for  gnarled  lltU< 


So  take  through  mine,  her  poet^e  faltering 
mouth. 

Thanks,  honor,  greeting,  from  our  new- 
bom  South 

In  the  fair  morning  of  her  happier  fiateP 

Talbot  W.  Chambers  rejoices  that 
our  subject  "  has  never  swerved  from 
the  simple  and  satisfying  faith  of  my 
mother,  who  was  the  godliest  woman 
I  ever  knew.'*  Writes  Lyman  Ab- 
bott: '*  His  pictorial  imagination  and 
impassioned  earnestness  are  divine 
gifts,  consecrated  to  a  divine  service.** 
S.  F.  Smith  speaks  of  him  as  expert 
in  ''that  gracious  homiletio  art  of 
making  sermons  which  root  them- 
selves in  the  text  and  shoot  out  from 
it  like  the  hyacinth  from  its  own 
bulb.**  Lord  Butler,  of  Ireland,  re- 
joices in  "  the  benefits  which  his  fear- 


less outspeaking  has  conferred  on 
many  thousands.**  '<  To  millions  who 
have  never  seen  him  he  has  been  the 
minister  of  righteousness,**  testified 
John  B.  Gough.  '*I  admire  his 
strength  and  earnestness,  and  his  in- 
tense sympathy  and  seal  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  erring,**  said  Vice- 
President  Hendricks.  **  The  most  re- 
markable, impressive  and  profitable 
preacher  of  the  Goqtel  I  have  ever 
listened  to.  A  poet»  a  dramatist  and 
a  genius  for  the  glory  of  Gk>d  and  the 
good  of  mankind,**  says  the  Bev.  Dr. 
8.  T.  Spear. 

The  tributes  could  be  indefinitely 
extended.  They  show  that  the  meas- 
urement of  the  great  is  the  estimate 
of  the  millions.  The  world's  g^reat 
heart  and  the  world's  great  brains  are 
in  accord  on  the  matter.  As  much 
more  might  be  written  of  the 
man  as  a  lecturer,  a  moralist  and 
a  humorist  As  much  more  again 
could  be  written  of  him  as  a  reformer 
and  a  philanthropist.  But  the  aim 
has  been  only  to  consider  htm  as 
a  preacher  of  righteousness.  That 
sums  up  all  his  other  qualities,  for  all 
those  other  qualities  he  enlists  in  the 
service  of  the  Master  of  Life. 


•  »::M»i.' 


Bt  Abthitb  T.  Pirrson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Francs  akd  the  McAll  Missions. 

Thb  last  day  of  1876  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  France.  On 
that  day  M.  Paul  Bouchard,  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Dijon, 
publicly  abjured  Romanism,  on 
grounds  of  consistency  and  patriot- 
ism, as  the  enemy  of  the  State,  and 
transferred  his  adhesion  to  Protest- 
antism as  the  only  hope  of  his 
country.  This  act  of  a  former  Mayor 
of  Beaune  was  the  sounding  of  a  toc- 
sin that  was  the  signal  for  a  new 
reformation  in  France. 

Bouchard  believed  with  Oambetta 
that  clericalism  was  the  foe  of  his 
country,  but  he  could  not  take  refuge 
like  Oambetta  in  atheism.  Li  a  few 
months  this  heroic  man,  vbo  took  his 


stand  alone,  was  followed  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  from  all  ranks 
of  society.  Among  others  was  Eu- 
gene ReveiUaud,  the  freethinker. 
Both  these  men,  one  representing  the 
common  folk,  the  other  the  higher 
and  more  educated  classes,  addressed 
their  tracts  and  appeals  to  patriots. 
In  July,  1878,  in  the  Protestant  meet- 
ing house  at  Troyes,  ReveiUaud  arose 
and  annoimced  his  still  farther  con- 
version to  Protestantism  as  a  faith, 
and  manifested  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  Not  yet  80  years  old,  God 
had  prepared  him  to  be  the  new 
Evangelist  of  France.  From  Janu- 
ary, 1879,  ReveiUaud  gave  tongue 
and  pen  to  the  new  Protestant  move- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  France. 
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Protestantism  was  in  the  air.  The 
Huguenots,  though  forming  but  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population,  became  a 
majority  in  the  Waddington  and 
Freycinet  cabinets.  On  November  2, 
1879,  Protestant  worship  was  held  in 
the  very  hall  of  the  palace  of  Louis 
XIV.,  at  Versailles,  immediately  un- 
der the  hall  of  the  Oeil-de-Boeuff, 
not  far  from  his  death  chamber.  Over- 
head Mad.  de  Maintenon  induced 
him  to  sign  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1689. 

Families  and  whole  villageB  openly 
espoused  Protestantism,  and  the  new 
Reformation  was  spreading  like  a 
prairie  fire. 

Just  at  this  Juncture  God  raised  up 
the  very  man  for  the  hour  and  the 
place,  in  Rev.  R.  W.  McAlL  In  Au- 
gust, 1871,  a  poor  ourrrier  in  a  Belle- 
ville cafe  said  to  him,  <*  O,  do  come 
back  to  us  and  teach  us  more  of  your 
religion.'*  It  was  a  new  Macedonian 
cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  and 
on  his  return  to  his  home  and  parish 
in  England,  he  coul4  not  forget  it 
Friends  said  "No,^  but  God  said 
"Yes ;"  and  breakii]|^  his  pastoral  tie 
he  went  back  to  Paris,  and,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  set  up  his  first  Gospel 
"station"  in  that  very  heart  of 
Parisian  Communism,  Belleville^ 
whence,  in  days  of  anarchy,  issued 
forth  those  demons  of  arson  and 
murder. 

He  had  nothing  in  his  hand  but  the 
Bible.  He  could  speak  only  two 
sentences  in  French:  "God  loves 
you ;"  *  *  I  love  you, "  But  with  those 
two  sentences  he  began  the  greatest 
mission  ever  yet  attempted  among 
a  Roman  Catholic  population.  And 
now  after  these  sixteen  years,  one 
station  has  grown  to  139,  in  Paris  and 
other  cities,  the  work  extending  to 
Corsica,  and  even  to  Algiers. 

This  great  success  is  owing  to  no 
accident  or  chance.  McAll*s  work  is 
conducted  on  apostolic  principles.  He 
aims  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  masses. 
Moved  by  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, with  faith  in  the  simple  Gospel 


without  any  meretridous  attractions 
of  art  and  ritual,  with  confidence  in 
the  accessibility  of  the  common  people 
and  even  criminal  classes  to  earnest 
Christian  approach,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  passion  for  souls,  he  simply 
uplifts  the  crucified  Christ  before  an 
ignorant,  depraved,  priest-ridden  pop- 
ulation. He  preaches  a  free  Gosp^ 
Nothing  impressed  these  people,  long 
accustomed  to  grinding  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  that  extorted  money  for 
buildings,  salaries,  masses,  convents, 
etc.,  than  the  fact  that  for  all  that 
Mr.  McAll  was  doing  for  them,  he 
asked  not  one  centime  I 

The  work  was  prosecuted  in  an  un- 
denominatio/ial  spirit,  and  presented 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  Christians 
united  in  one  work  for  souls;  and 
the  whole  effort  was  so  imchurchly 
yet  so  thoroiSl^hly  Christian  that  it 
captivated  a  people  that  associated 
everything  religious  with  the  rigid 
ruts  of  ecclesiasticism. 

For  oiu'selves,  we  regard  this  as  to- 
day the  foremost  mission  in  the 
world.  With  its  simple,  complete, 
comprehensive,  laborious,  economical 
and  successful  methods;  with  its  mis- 
sion stations,  its  schools  and  classes, 
mothers*  meetings,  prayer-meetings, 
evangelists,  visitors,  tract  distribu- 
ters, avoiding  all  collision  with  muni- 
cipal law,  and  in  fact  itself  confess- 
edly the  "  best  police  system," — no 
statistics  can  gauge  its  results.  It 
has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  the  Church  and  the 
people;  it  has  erected  the  cross  in 
place  of  the  crucifix;  it  meets  papacy 
and  infidelity,  not  controversially,  but 
positively  and  aggressively,  and  in- 
stitutes and  constitutes  in  itself  the 
grand  training  school  for  future 
evangelism. 

While  Chalmers*  work  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow;  Moody's  work 
in  Chicago ;  McAuley*s  work  in  New 
York,  and  McCall's  work  in  Paris, 
remain  as  witnesses,  it  is  both  absurd 
and  wicked  to  talk  as  though  the 
cities  cannot  be  reached  by  the  OospeL 
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Afkica. — H.  M.  Stanley  expressee 
surprise  at  the  decay  of  English  su- 
premacy in  Africa.  France,  Portugal 
and  Germany,  by  fuss,  fury  and  blus* 
ter,  grasp  prizes  that  England  loses 
by  sheer  inertia  or  apathy.  He 
found  7Ypj>oo  Txb^  at  tlie  head  of 
thousands  of  Arabs,  ready  to  fight  or 
to  be  employed.  With  masterly  policy, 
Stanley  employed  him,  contracting 
with  him  to  furnish  600  carriers  to 
bring  away  Emin  Bey's  store  of  ivory, 
valued  at  $800,000;  he  made  him 
Governor  at  Stanley  Falls  at  a  salary, 
and  bound  him  to  defend  the  station 
against  Arabs,  to  abstain  from  the 
slave  trade  below  the  FallB»  and  to 
defeat  and  capture  slave-raiders  t 
This  is  Tippoo  Tib  in  a  new  charac- 
ter!— In  November  last,  the  first 
Cliristian  Church  was  organized  in 
tlie  Congo  Free  State;  four  months 
later  there  were  1,063  converts,  and 
an  u*on  chapel  is  to  be  built — Mr. 
Mockuy  is  alone  at  Unganda,  in  the 
power  of  ^Iwanga,  who  distinguished 
himsi'll  by  the  mm-der  of  Bishop 
Hannington  and  the  cruel  treatment 
of  tlie  native  Christians  in  his  domin- 
ions. Let  prayers  ascend  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lonely  Protestant 
missionaiy. 

China.— Rev.  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett, 
missionary  at  Chefoo,  China,  just 
before  his  return,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wichita,  Kan.  At  the  close  of  his 
interesting  address  a  collection  was 
called  for,  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  |135  was  needed  to  carry 
on  this  nusnionary  work.  When  the 
collection  was  counted  it  amounted 
to  $1,688,  and  after  the  evening  ser- 
vice at  the  same  church  another  col- 
lection was  taken  up,  the  morning 
and  evening  collections  together  ag- 
gregating $2,186.87.  Dr.  Corbettsays 
this  gift  has  not  been  equaled  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Corbett  employs  converted  Chinese 
as  lay  evangelists,  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and 
with  surprising  results.    He   has  a 


membership  of  859,  and  by  tliis 
agency  gathers  sometimes  800  in  one 
year.— Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  of  China 
Inland  Mission,  has  been  traveling 
inland  for  many  months,  and  visited 
in  succession  nine  of  the  eighteen 
Provinces.  A  Conference  of  native 
Christians  at  Mr.  Stanley  Smith's 
place  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  meeting  that  he  had  ever 
seen  in  China.  InShan-si  and  Shen- 
si  he  met  upward  of  600  native  Chris- 
tians, when  but  a  very  few  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  native  Christian 
or  a  missionary.  He  does  not  see 
any  reason  why  people  should  not 
be  converted  in  great  multitudes, 
seeing  that  conversion  in  any  case  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  I  am 
afraid  tiiatwe  repeat  the  words,  'I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoet»'  when  our 
faith  is  a  very  dishonoring  and 
limits  one."~Stanley  Smith  writes : 
''At  the  end  of  the  Exeter  Hall  meet- 
ing they  asked  me  to  pray ;  I  could 
only  plead  in  the  name  of  Jesus  this 
promise:  'God  shall  bless  us,  and 
aU  the  ends  of  the  earth  shaUfear 
Him,*  I  ex^^ect  thirty  baptisms  at 
Hung  Timg  in  less  than  a  month. 
The  Lord  is  giving  me  daily  preach- 
ing, lam  hoping  to  start  street  pro- 
cessions. Mr.  C.  Studd  and  Mr. 
Beauchamp  are  probably  on  their 
way  back  here  from  Hanchung, 
whither  they  accompanied  Mr.  Hud- 
son Taylor.'' — Rome  wants  a  hold 
upon  China.  A  late  dispatch  states 
that  proposals  have  been  made  to 
the  French  Government  by  the  Pope, 
looking  to  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  China. 

Holland. — The  new  Reformation. 
84  churches  have  returned  to  tlie 
Confession  and  order  of  the  Reformed 
churches  as  these  existed  prior  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  organization  of 
1816.  Questions  similar  to  those 
arising  under  the  "Free  Church" 
movement  in  Scotland  are  awakening 
attention.  Churches  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  edifices,  ministers 
deprived  of  stipends,  etc 

HoM£    Heathen*  —  Dr.    Sheldon 
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Jackson  says:  *'  Tens  of  thousands  of 
women  in  our  land  live  and  die  like 
dogs,  all  unconscious  of  the  existence 
and  immortality  of  their  souls.  In 
these  United  States  there  are  pure 
Baal  worshippers,  forty  stone  altars 
erected  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth! 
Among  the  Mormons,  Indians  and 
people  of  New  Mexico  there  are  not 
more  than  one  hundred  missionaries 
of  all  denominations  I  and  only  the 
means  are  needed  to  send  a  Christian 
lady  teacher  into  every  villa^  among 
them.  In  AlAalm.  infanticide  and 
witchcraft  and  crime  are  common; 
yet  among  no  people  have  I  ever  seen 
such  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
Gk)spel.'*  — At  Baltimore  and  New 
York  new  movements  looking  toward 
home  evangelization  are  now  at- 
tempted. In  New  York  City,  Dr.  A. 
F.  Schauffler  is  to  superintend  some 
50  students  of  the  junior  and  middle 
classes  of  the  Union  Seminary,  who, 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $240  to  $260, 
are  to  labor  in  the  city,  the  money 
provided  by  Christian  laymen. 

India. — The  proportion  of  the  na- 
tive students  of  the  University  of  Ben- 
gal who  have  become  Masters  of  Arts 
is  twenty-three  times  greater  than  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  stu- 
dents.—" There  are  over  20,000,000  of 
widows  m  India,  and  2,000,000  of  them 
belong  to  castes  who  practice  child 
marriage  and  insist  on  the  celibacy  of 
their  widows." 

Japan. — ^Rev.  C.  H.  Carpenter  died 
in  February,  at  Nemuro,  a  little  over 
50  years  of  age.  He  went  to  Ran- 
goon in  1803  to  aid  Dr.  Benney  in  the 
'Karen.  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1868  WEUS  transferred  to  Bassein. 
After  8  years  he  visited  this  land  for 
healthy  and  returned  to  Burma  as 
president  of  the  Rangoon  College, 
but  again  went  to  Bassein.  In  1880 
he  returned  home  again;  and  last 
year  went  to  Japan  to  work  among 
the  Ainos,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
great  prog^ress,  died. 

Jews. — The  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  th^' Gospel  among  the 
Jews  expended  last  year  $88,684  in 


its  work.  It  employs  14  ordained 
missionaries  and  9  unordained,  and 
has  a  large  staff  of  80  unpaid  work- 
ers. One  of  its  missionaries,  Mr. 
Schwartz,  of  Breslau  and  Dresden, 
reports  last  year  100  converts  and  79 
inquirers.  At  Vienna  46  converts 
have  united  with  Protestant  churches 
within  a  year. 

McAxjLEY  Water  Strbbt  Mission, 
816  Water  street,  was  crowded  on 
Sunday,  April  17,  by  friends  of  the 
late  Jerry  McAuley.  A  tablet  of  highly 
polished  marble  was  uilveiled  and  re- 
vealed the  inscription  : 

In    loving    memory    of 

JERRY  McAULEY, 

The  Founder  of  this  Mission. 

He  rests  from  his  labors 
And  his  works  follow  him. 
Where  I  am  there  shall  also  my 
servant  be. — John  xii,  26. 

Mr.  Moody's  Jubilee. — On  Feb.  5 
Mr.  Moody  was  50  years  old.  His 
friends,  both  across  the  sea  and  on 
this  side,  have  taken  a  unique  meth- 
od of  keeping  his  anniversary,  raising 
a  birthday  memorial  fund  to  endow 
the  schools  at  Mt.  Hermon  and  North- 
field.  The  amount  has  already 
reached  the  sum  of  $40,000.  Another 
"summer  school"  for  students  will 
open  in  Northfield  on  June  80,  and 
hold  for  thirteen  days,  for  study  of 
the  Bible  and  methods  of  Christian 
work.  One  thousand  students  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Moody  presides  and  Revds.  Dr.  Broa- 
duSy  Hopkins,  Pierson,  with  Prof. 
Townsend,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Marquess 
are  among  the  teachers. 

Samoan  Islands.— In  London,Rev. 
Charles  Phillips  gave  a  thrilling  de- 
scription of  the  work.  Of  the  27,000 
inhabitants  7,000  are  Church  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  at  present  8,000 
candidates  for  membership.  Two 
hundred  native  pastors  minister  to 
the  Church,  and  asking  for  money  or 
collections  is  unknown;  the  people 
are  eager  to  give. 
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SZCBAKdXKd   VISWS. 

BM  Ac  0la«  to  your  own  /oof,  and  ikai  idUo^  youcHt<ciw  you  sutir  ms  <n  ytmndf 

''Chrifi'i  BMTurecM  Bodj." 

b  the  cftae  perfectly  clear  ?  In  answerloif 
your  critic  in  th«  April  Rstxkw,  you  My 
riffhUy  that  the  *«liyliiff  body  of  Christ** 
was  ^  flesh  and  blood.**  You  say,  also,  that 
**Hls  resurrection  body  differed  from  his 
living  body  in  the  same  essential  particu- 
lars as  does  the  body  of  every  saint.**  Paul 
says  *- flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Ck>d**;  hence  the  risen  body 
must  not  contain  ** flesh  and  blood**; 
whence  (I  understand  you  to  say)  Christ*s 
**re8urreotiou  b6dy  differed  from  his  liring 
body  **  in  these  particulars. 

But  is  that  according  to  the  Scriptures  ? 
On  the  evening  of  the  resurrection,  when 
the  two  disciples,  having  returned  from 
Emmaus,  were  rehearsing  to  the  assembled 
company  **what  things  were  done  in  the 
way,**  **  Jesus  himvelf  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.**  They  were  **  affrighted,  and  sup- 
posed they  had  seen  a  spirit.**  To  convince 
them  to  the  contrary,  Jesus  challenged  them 
to  handle  and  sec,  for,  he  said,  **a  q>irit 
hath  not  Jieth  and  hone*  as  3'e  see  me  Aave.** 
If  he  had  flesh,  then  we  should  say  there 
must  have  been  blood,  as  the  latter  is  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  former  in 
the  living  organism. 

Another  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
same  truth.  **  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,**  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture. 
Jesus  sayH,  **I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
might  take  it  again.**  What  life?  That 
life,  I  should  say,  which  is  **  in  the  blood  ** : 
ho  laid  down  that  life,  and  he  took  that  life 
again.  And  that  would  make  it  seem  that 
his  resurrected  body  came  forth  frcMn  the 
tomb  the  same  **  flesh  and  blood  **  which 
was  laid  there.  When  this  flesh  and  blood 
were  laid  aside,  or  what  distinction  is  to  be 
mode  l>ctweeu  the  resurrection  and  the  as- 
cension body  of  our  Lord,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say.  Indeed,  I  do  not  even  intend  to 
enter  into  a  discussion,  but  simply  to  raise 
Bome  inquiries  which  arose  in  my  mind. 

La  Porte,  Ind,  Jno.  F.  Kkkdall. 

DR.   SHERWOOD'S  REPLY. 

The  above  criticism  is  based  on  a 
remark  in  our  **  Prayer-Meeting  Ser- 
vice" (Feb.  No.,  p.  253.  See  also  April 
No.,  p.  360,  for  reply  to  tbo  criticism 
of  Rev.  S.  G.  Bianchard).  We  have  re- 
ceived several  other  letters,  indicating 
a  wide  interest  in  the  topic  We  give 
Dr.  Kendall's  because  presenting  the 
strongest  objections  made  to  our  brief 
remark.  This  is  not  the  place,  and 
we  have  not  the  space  tor  anytbmg 


more  than  the  baldest  outline  of  our 
views.  The  subject  is  as  comprehen- 
sive as  it  is  interesting. 

1.  We  assumed  in  our  original 
statement  that  the  resurrection  of 
ChrisVe  human  body  wom  the  type 
of  the  body  of  the  eainte  in  the  resur- 
rection* We  have  abundant  Scripture 
warrant  for  this.    He  is  declared  to 

be  '*THB  FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THSM  THAT 

BLEEP.'*  Henoe,  whatever  bodily 
change  *  *  they  that  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ**  undergo  when  He  who  is  the 
Resurrection  shall  awake  them  into 
life,  the  body  of  Jesus  underwent  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  And  Paul,  in  Cor- 
inthians, specifies  some  particulars  of 
that  wondrous  change.  Is  it  suppos- 
able  that  the  body  of  the  first  Adam 
is  raised  a  more  glorious  form  than 
the  body  of  the  Second  Adam,  ''the 
Lord  from  heaven  ?  "  *«  Christ's  resur- 
rection was  not  a  mere  reaniraation 
of  his  crucified  form,  but  a  transfor- 
mation and  sjnritualization  of  it, 
which  made  it  at  once  and  forever 
superior  to  all  earthly  conditions  and 
limitations.  He  was  a  t^'pe  of  all 
that  was  to  come  after.  The  Jesus 
that  rose  was  the  same  Jesus  that 
was  crucified  and  buried,  and  yet 
how  completely  transformed !  It  was 
only  through  that  revelation  w^hich 
He  made  of  Himself  to  the  eye  of  the 
soul  that  Mary  at  the  tomb,  and  the 
two  disciples  on  the  way  to  £mniaus, 
and  the  seven  apostles  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  were  enabled  to  recognize 
in  Him  the  same  Jesus  whose  lifeless 
body  had  been  so  tenderly  cared  for 
by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  and  whose 
body  had  so  mysteriously  vanished 
from  the  unwound  g^ve-clothes  in 
which  it  had  been  carefully  bound 
when  placed  in  the  tomb.  But  the 
more  they  communed  with  Him,  the 
more  overwhelming  became  the  evi- 
dence of  His  identity  and  of  the  re- 
ality of  His  return  from  the  dead," 
{Pres.  E,  O.  Robinson,  D.D,) 

^.  TVa  ^tcQiBa  laid  by  my  critic  on 
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the  words,  ''flesh  and  blood  cannot 
mherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  hardly 
warranted.  Paul,  to  my  mind,  uses 
the  phrase  not  in  a  natural  but 
fi^Titual  sense.  Flesh  and  blood  are 
often  used  to  express  ''carnality" 
and  "corruption,**  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  apostle  immediately 
added :  "Neither  doth  corruption  in- 
herit incorruption.**  All  that  he 
asserts  in  the  entire  arg^ument  is,  that 
the  body  to  be  raised  will  not  be  the 
savfie  body  that  teas  buried.  He  does 
not  even  hint  at  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  "  natural  **  body  and  the 
"spiritual"  body  raised.  If  so  care- 
ful and  reticent  on  the  positive  side 
of  the  resurrection  body,  is  it  not 
strange  that  he  should  positively  and 
unqualifiedly  assert  the  negative: 
"Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kmgdomof  God?*'  To  interpret  these 
words,  as  my  critic  does,  and  some 
commentators  do,  is  to  do  violence 
to  the  spirit  and  entire  tenor  of  Paul's 
statements.  Just  what  the  raised 
hodywUl  be,  Paul  does  not  assert  in  his 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Bible 
nowhere  declares,  and  hence  specu- 
lation were  vain.  It  is  the  hwman  body 
in  its  essential  elements  that  is  to  in- 
habit eternity.  That  it  will  be  materia^ 
in  distinction  from  spirit,  we  believe. 
"In  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  was 
the  triumphant  language  of  Job. 
Had  Adam  not  sinned,  would  not  his 
body  have  been  immortal  ?  And  has 
not  Christ,  by  taking  our  humanity 
npon  Himself,  cleansed,  quickened 
and  restored  it?  What  is  there,  in 
reason  or  Scripture,  to  forbid  the  idea, 
that  the  constituent  properties  of  the 
body,  free  from  all  the  taint  and  in- 
firmity and  corruptibility  consequent 
upon  sin  and  raised  forever  superior 
to  all  earthly  conditions  and  limita- 
tions and  so  spiritualized  (whatever 
that  be)  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  life,  wiU  exist  in  the 
future  state? 

8.  The  way  Jesus  took  to  prove  His 
identity  to  His  disciples  does  not  con- 
flict with  omr  views.  Suddenly  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  them,  thev  were 


afraid  and  took  Him  for  an  apparition. 
He  at  once  appeals  to  their  senses  to 
convince  them  of  His  corporeal  pres- 
ence. His  identity  with  ^e  Jesus  of 
their  faith.  With  Thomas^  the  test 
was  even  stronger.  He  put  his  fingers 
into  theprtn^  of  the  naUs,  and  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  wounded  side.  Will 
my  Brother  tell  me  how  this  could  be, 
if  we  are  to  take  it  all  literally, in  a  phy- 
sical sense  ?  if  we  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  body,  risen,  was  the  unchanged, 
identical  body  that  hung  on  the  cross 
and  was  laid  away  mangled  and  bleed* 
ing  in  the  tomb?  I  believe,  with 
many  others,  that  the  human  body  of 
Jesus  in  heaven  will  forever  exhibit 
the  marks  of  the  crucifixion,  and  yet 
there  will  be  such  a  manifestation  of 
supreme  Divinity  in  connection  with 
it  as  shall  fill  angels  and  saints  with 
eternal  wonder  and  thankscciving. 

4.  As  the  Scriptures  plainly  inti- 
mate that  the  bodies  of  the  saints, 
' '  raised  in  glory  "  ' '  and  fashioned  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body,*'  are  im- 
mediately reinhabited  by  their  glori- 
fied spirits,  and  received  into  heaven — 
so  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  a 
hint  anywhere  that  His  body  under- 
went any  change  after  His  resurrec- 
tion in  a  single  element  or  feature  of 
it.  We  trace  Him  from  the  open  tomb 
to  Bethany,  and  while  "  His  hands" 
were  lifted  up  in  "blessing"  His  dis- 
dples,  "He  was  parted  from  them 
and  carried  up  into  heaven." 

We  must  not  confound  the  body, 
in  its  essential  elements  and  organ- 
ism, with  spiritual  and  divine  mani" 
festations,  either  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  or  of  His  saints. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we 
have  received  a  second  and  quite 
lengthy  criticism  from  Rev.  S.  G. 
Blanchard;  we  printed  his  first  crit- 
icism with  a  brief  reply  in  the  April 
number.  We  cannot  continue  the 
discussion  longer  for  obvious  reasons. 
Several  of  the  points  enlarged  upon 
in  liis  last  comfnunication  are  cov- 
ered by  our  reply  to  Dt,  K«a.^»Mu 
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Ib  not  this  famous  quotation  often 
misused?  Becently  one  of  our  best 
literary  religious  Journals  referred  to 
the  contention  of  two  gi^at  English 
divines  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  characterizing  the 
debate  in  their  opposing  volumes  as  a 
battle  between  giants,  and  rounding 
up  with  the  familiar  Ime,  "When 
Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war.** 

Does  it  mean  the  tug  of  war  be- 
tween giant  Greeks  against  each 
other,  as  one  has  often  heard  it  ap- 
plied to  our  late  war  between  the 
Northern  Greek  and  the  Southern 
Qreek— a  combat  between  brothers  of 
equal  strength  and  courage ;  or  is  it 
the  allusion  to  the  well-known  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks  in  close  line  of  bat- 
tle touching  or  joining  their  shields, 
so  as  to  form  unbroken  lines  of  armor, 
rank  on  rank,  and  thus  forcing  the 
tug  of  war  by  the  streng^  and  com- 
pactness of  their  front? 

The  line  is  from  Taylor's  ♦  "Rival 
Queens;  or,  The  Death  of  Alexan- 
der," where  Clytus  is  made  to  say  to 
Alexander  that  Philip  was  the  greater 

warrior: 

**  I  have  Men  him  march. 

And  fouffht  beneath  his  dreadful  banner, 
where 

The  boldest  at  this  table  would  hare  trem- 
bled. 

Kay,  frown  not,  sir,  you  cannot  look  me 
dead; 

When  Greeks  Joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug^ 
of  war." 

Thus,  does  it  not  seem  that  we 
have  read  our  wrong  interpretation 
into  the  line  until  we  have  made 
"Greek  meet  Greek,"  face  to  face, 
when  the  poet's  conception  was  ac- 
cordmg  to  tiie  truth  of  history — Greek 
joining  Greek. 

How  suggestive  this  old  Greek  war 
custom  of  that  solid  and  aggressive 
unity  which  should  distinguish  the 
"soldiers  of  the  Cross."  "We,  as 
workers  together  with  Him,"  etc. 
Let  Christian  join  Christian  in  the 
brave  battle  against  all  wrong.  The 
"tug  of  war"  with  evil  will  never 


come  until  we  are  able  to  lock  our 
shields  against  the  combined  assaults 
of  sin  and  Satan. 

D.  E.  BUBHNKLL. 

Waiffn/uburg^  Pcu 


*  Nathaniel  Lee  was  the  author  of  these 


''Xi&Tiseripti  !&  tlxt  Tvlplt"  Once  ICors. 

"  The  use  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
pulpit,"  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  April 
issue,  1  heartily  endorse.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  8uggeBtion»  which  will, 
I  think,  help  to  disarm  prejudice 
against  the  manuscript  in  the  pulpit 

One  of  the  argxunents  against  the 
manuscript  is  that  "  frequent  turning 
of  leaves  distracts  attention."  This 
can  and  should  be  remedied.  I  offer 
the  following  method,  which  I  have 
adopted: 

My  plan  is  to  use  perforated  sermon 
paper ;  size,  83^x7  inches :   18  sheets, 
86  pages,  is  ordinarily  my  limit  for  a 
sermon  of  80  minutes.    The  number 
of  pages  will  vary,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
speaks  and  the  boldness  of  the  chi- 
rography.    I  take  one  sheets  fill  one 
page  and  lay  it  aside ;  take  another 
and  do  likewise,  laying  number  two 
on  the  first  written  X)age,  with  the 
written  side  uppermost.    I  continue 
to  do  so  until  I  have  written  and 
numbered  18  pages.    Then  turn  the 
whole    manuscript,    and    beginning 
with  \he  first  page,  proceed  as  before 
to  fill  all  unwritten  pages,  number- 
ing in  order,  thus  the  first  page  after 
turning  will  be  No.   19.     Supposing 
the  86  pages  to  be  filled,  the  manu- 
script is  now  ready  for  use.    On  be- 
ginning to  preach,  lay  manuscript  on 
left  page  of  Bible,  move  firat  sheet  of 
sermon  to  vthe  right.     This  will  give 
you  two  pages  of  written  material  be- 
fore   you.      After    finishing    these, 
move  No.  2  as  before,  placing  it  upon 
No.  1.     "While  you  deliver  No.  8  you 
can  move  that  to  the  right  as  before, 
and  have  tw^o  pages  of  the  sermon 
before  you  again,  and  so  on  till  the 
end,  when  the  whole  manuscript  is 
turned  and  the  same  process  repeated. 
Thus  you  avoid  turning  leaves^  and 
b&ve  to  turn  manuscript   but   once 
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durin^^  the  sermon.  A  little  practice 
-will  enable  one  to  so  move  the  leaves 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  con- 
^g^gation  will  scarcely  detect  that 
you  have  a  manuscript.  I  use  per- 
forated paper,  so  that  afteir  the  ser- 
mon is  deliveted,  a  string  can  be 
passed  thi*ough  the  holes  and  tied, 
thus  keeping  all  together,  that  none 
be  lost. 

Dr.  Taylor  says:  "A  good,  large, 
roimd  hand  and  good  jet  black  ink  (if 
we  only  knew  where  to  get  it)  are  indis- 
pensable. "  We  recommend '  *  Arnold's 
Writing-fluid,"    purchased    in    pint 


bottles,  as  the  best  black  ink  to  be 
had.  It  flows  freely,  and  does  not 
mould.  It  is  of  a  green  color  when  flrst 
used,  but  after  24  hours  becomes  a  jet 
black,  holding  its  color.  If  I  could 
not  get  Arnold's  ink  I  would  use  vio- 
let. I  tried  tliis  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  liked  it  much  better  than 
any  black  ink  I  had  ever  used.  A  ten- 
cent  package  of  "Diamond  dyes" 
(violet)  will  make  a  quart  of  violet 
ink  superior  to  that  sold  in  stores.  I 
keep  it  on  my  study  table,  and  use  it 
often  in  sermon- writing. 

Croton,  N.  Y.  W.  J,  Day. 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

HINTS  AT  TBS  HEAlUNd  OF  TEXTS. 

*'  A  brave  toord  $poken  on  earth  is  heard  in  heaven.^* 


[We  beeran  in  Uie  March  issue  Uie  publica- 
tion  of  some  of  the  briefs  sent  in  response  to 
our  oflTer  Ui  the  February  number.  They 
will  be  recognized  by  a  pseudonym  and  a  *, 
e.  ij.,  **  Salamander."  ♦—Eds.] 

Beyival  Serrlce. 

Neglecters  of  the  Gospel  Sure 

OF  Perdition. 
How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation, — Heb.  ii :  3. 
I.  An  Infinite  Opportunity. 
It  offers  '*  so  great  salvation.-*   Not 
bodily,  but  spiritual ;  not  temporary, 
but  everlasting. 
How  great  in  view  of — 

1.  The  heaven,  which  is  the  home 
of  it  From  heaven;  it  leads  to 
heaven. 

2.  The  heart,  which  is  the  scene  of 
itb    There  it  cleanses  and  creates. 

8.  The  hell,  which  is  the  want  of  it 

IL  An  Awful  Indifference. 

It  sees  that  some  shall  ''neglect*' 
even  so  great  salvation.  Keen  to  save 
health,  labor,  money— everything  but 
ourselves. 

All  the  reasons  are  awful. 

1.  An  awful  hopelessness.  Not 
fond  hopes  failing;  but  worse— lack 
of  aspiration. 

2.  An  awful  thanklessness.  The 
precious  blood  and  the  eternal  life 
reveal  no  indebtedness. 


3.  An  awful  recklessness.  Doom 
and  debasement  known,  and  hazarded. 

m.  An  Utter  Impossibility. 

•*How  escape,  if  we  neglect?'* 
How  avoid  the  penalty  pronounced? 

1.  Flee?  How  leave  God,  or  our- 
selves? 

2.  Plead  ?  What  excuse,  since  sal- 
vation IS  offered  ? 

8.  Pay  ?  Our  sensibilities  not  keen 
enough, — nor  eternity  long  enough. 

Del.* 

Now. 
Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time:  he- 

hold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation, 

—2  Cor.  vi:  2. 

God  never  says  "Behold,**  without 
showing  something  worth  looking  at, 
or  telling  something  worth  listening 
to.  But  here  a  double  note  of  atten- 
tion—*' Behold,  Behold.**  Surely  He 
has  something  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant to  say,  demanding  spedal  re- 
gard. Repeats  thought  in  varied 
language,  as  if  would  so  fix  it -as 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Impress  two  thoughts : 

I.  Salvation  the  Thing  to  be 
Sought. 

1.  Greatly  needed.  All  sinned  and 
sentenced.  **  Condemned  already.** 
Needed  now. 
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2.  Qradously  provided*  (1)  Divinely 
planned.  "Deliver,  .  .  ransom.'* 
(Job.)  (2)  Dearly  purchased;  gave 
**  not  silver,"  etc,  but  self. 

8.  Gratuitously  proffered.  Had  for 
asking.  To  be  presently  embraced 
and  permanently  er^oyed, 

n.  Now's  THE  Time  to  Seek  it. 
Double  **JVbtr." 

1.  Commanded  by  Revelation.  God 
ready,  and  calls  now.  **  Now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  to  repent" 

2.  Commended  by  Reason.  Most 
important — first  What  more  impor- 
tant? Conscience,  reason,  gratitude, 
self-interest  say  Now. 

Why  delay.  (1)  Unnecessary.  "All 
now  ready."  (2)  Unreasonable  and 
wicked.  RebelKon.  Gotl  says  **  To- 
day/*   Devil,  To-morrow. 

8.  Unnatural.  (1)  Dangerous.  May 
be  last  offer,  (2)  Destructive.  Ruin- 
ous to  conscience,  character.  Evil 
strengthened,  heart  hardened,  guilt 
increased.  Esau. — When  Hannibal 
could  take  Rome,  wotUd  not  When 
he  would,  could  not 

Accept  salvation  NOW    A.  M.  ♦ 


Mebtinq  God. 


Ood. — Amos 


Prepare    to   meet   thy 

IV :  13. 

Thrilling  announcement 

Not  indicative  of  hopelessness,  but 
the  contrary.  Means  first,  the  neces- 
sity; second,  the  possibility;  third, 
an  encouragement  to  do  so. 

I.  Why  Should  We  Prepabe  to 
Meet  God? 

1.  Because  we  must  meet  Him.  No 
uncertainty  about  this.  (Phil,  ii :  10.) 
Not  like  Luke  xiv  :  18.  This  meeting 
(1)  universal,  (2)  personal,  (3)  final. 

2.  Because  we  are  unfit  to  meet 
Him  without  preparation. 

God  holy  we  unholy.  He  describes 
us.    (Jer.  xvii  :9.) 

n.  How  Prepare? 

Great  question.  Men*s  methods: 
Education,  morality,  resolution,  pen- 
ance—"filthy  rags."    (Isa.  briv:  6.) 

God  has  told  us  how : 
cept  Christ    No 

ni.  Whui 


When  would  you  think  best? 
God  says  now.    (2  Cor.  vi :  3.) 
Why  now?    Because — 

1.  Now  is  the  best  time. 

2.  Now  may  be  your  only  time. 

8.  No  preparing  after  death— only 
judgment  then.  Sheleph.* 


Ghritiliin  Cnltnn. 

PERSONAL  RBSPOirSIBIUTT. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants    cometh    and   reckoneih 
with  </iem."— Matt  xxv:  19. 
Introduction. 

1.  A  solemn,  important  subject:— 
destiny  involved. 

2.  Theme : — Personal  responsibility 
to  God. 

The  Argument. 

1.  Dependence  of  material  universe. 

2.  Providential  tendencies ;  results 
of  wrong  doing;  unfinished  justice 
here. 

8.  Soul*s  consciousness;  right  and 
wrong;  choices;  motives;  forebod- 
ings. 

4.  Scriptures:  —  "Occupy  till  I 
come."  **Account  to  God."  "He 
will  judge  the  w^orld."  **  Weighed 
in  the  balances." 

1.  Nature  AND  Extent  OP  Respon- 

SIBXLITY. 

1.  Proportioned  to  natural  endow- 
ments. 

2.  Its  extent  determined  by  posses- 
sions. 

8.  Affected  by  our  relations  in  life, 
4.  Is  equal  to  our  opportunities. 
n.  Reckoninq  WITH  THE  Faithful 
Servant. 

1.  Talents  the  gift  of  God. 

2.  Immediate  and  faithful  improve- 
ment 

3.  Happy  account  rendered. 

4.  Approved  and  rewarded. 

ni.  RECKONma  WITH  THE  UN- 
FAITHFUL Servant. 

1.  His  false  reasoning:  "Tliou 
reapest"  etc, 

2.  No  improvement  of  the  talent 
8.  Account  rendered  with   shame 

and  guilt 

4.  He  was  dispossessed  and  pun- 
khfid. 
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Conclusion. 

1.  **  Occupy  "  till  the  Lord  cometh. 

3.  Then  answer  with  joy  His  call. 

8.  The  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  my 
personal  responsibility  to  God  (Web- 
ster). HXJPOMENO.* 

Communiott-Freparatory  Strrice. 

DIPPINO  THE  SOP. 

Behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betray- 

eth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table. — 

Luke  xxii:  31. 

I.  A  WARNiNa  Against  Hypoc- 
risy. 

As  Judas  reaches  out  to  grasp  the 
cup,  an  exclamation  of  pain  escapes 
from  Jesus' lips:  "  Behold  the  hand  T' 

1.  A  disciple's  hand,  and  dishon- 
est. What  he  received  as  a  disciple, 
he  dealt  with  as  a  thief. 

3.  A  friend's  hand  and  false.  We 
see,  in  that  hand  bending  round  the 
cup  of  loyalty,  a  forecast  of  the  kiss. 

8.  A  fool's  hand  found  out.  To 
act  the  hypocrite  under  that  eye  I 

n.    A  Lesson  in  Responsibility. 

V.  33.  Judas  and  the  Jews  carried 
out  a  divine  decree,  yet  the  malice 
and  the  murder  were  theirs. 

1.  God's  will  does  not  force  oiu*  wilL 

3.  God's  use  of  our  sin  does  not 
end  the  sin. 

8.  God's  doom  on  our  life  may  be 
worse  than  death. 

HL  An  Example  of  Self-Dis- 
trust. 

V.  38.  Judas  had  hidden  his  heart. 
The  others  were  therefore  in  doubt  of 
themselves. 

A  salutary  fear  this,  for 

1.  Good  hearts  are  capable  of  evil 
deeds.  Once  on  the  slope,  the  abyss 
is  possible. 

3.  Great  gifts  are  possibilities  of 
guilt.  Judas  as  the  best  business  man 
got  the  office  which  led  to  his  ruin. 

8.  Fear  of  sin  is  a  foe  to  sin. 

SELia  BORCHE.* 


Fnneral  Serrlce. 
Three  Helps  in  Trouble. 
JUi  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  m€. 
— Jno.  xiv:  1, 
Trouble  is  sure,  a^^  so  comfort  is 


seasonable.  These  sounds  of  the  text 
soothe,  and  make  a  quiet  for  the  rest* 
ful  truths. 

L — Christ  names  the  only  Center 
op  Rest— "Believe,"  etc 

1.  Our  true  rest,  then,  is  spirituaL 
It  is  ours  as  we  "believe." 

3.  It  is  divine.  Believe  "in  God." 

« 

8.  It  is  Christian,  "Also  in  me." 
Thus  is  God  nearer,  sweeter,  and, 
to  our  faith,  surer. 
n. — Christ  shows  the  coming  Cm- 

CUTMSTANCES  OF  REST. 

First  must  rest  come  into  the  heart 
before  the  heart  can  go  into  rest. 

1.  The  rest  of  home.  Withm  the 
"Father's  house"  is  that  content  of 
heart,  for  which  we  vainly  rear  our 
roof-tree. 

3.  The  rest  of  friendship.  Christ 
unveils  a  place  of  reunion  with  Him- 
self and  His. 

8.  The  rest  of  fortune.  The  "many 
mansions"  are  clustered  round  the 
great  court  of  the  palace.  Lodged 
there  we  are  lifted  to  princeliness, 
and  made  heirs  of  God. 

HI.  Christ  gives  the  best  Cer- 
tainty OF  Rest. 

1.  He  gives  us  His  personal  assur- 
ance of  rest:  "If  it  were  not  so  I 
would  have  told  you." 

3.  He  gives  us  His  personal 
achievement  of  rest:  "I  go  to  pro- 
pare  a  place  for  you." 

8.  He  promises  us  His  personal 
welcome  into  rest:    "I  will  receive 


you. 


»» 


Don.* 


It  Is  Well. 


It  is  u?«K.— 3  Kings  iv :  36. 

Death  is  not  a  calamity  to  the 
Christian. 

"  It  is  weU." 

I.  In  View  of  the  Unsatisfac- 
tory Nature  op  Life. 

**  I  would  not  live  alway, 
I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm 
Rises  dark  o'er  the  way.** 

Paul  would  say,  "  To  live  is  Christ," 
and  yet  he  testified,  "  To  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 

n.   In  View  of  the  Home  Pbe- 
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Editorial  Notes. 


[June, 


Of  a  saved  soul  transiH)rted  from  a 
suffering  body  into  tin*  presence  of 
Jesus,  it  may  litly  be  said : 

**  Oh  chantr^.  Oh  wondrous  chani^el 
Buret  are  the  prLtK>ii  bam! 
One  moment  here  so  low,  so  afonlxed. 
And  now  beyond  the  %\mk%. 

They  are  never  sick  there,  never 
tired,  never  sin;  tliey  never  weep, 
never  die. 

m.    *  *  It  18  WKLL  "  WITH  THE  CHIL1> 


OP  Gk>D  EVEN  IN  THIS  LiFB. 

*^  Though  MtTows  like  tea  biUowa  roU, 
Whatever  my  lot  Thou  hast  taug'ht  me  is 
say. 

It  is  weU,  it  is  well  with  my  soul.  ** 

Because  '*  we  know  tliat  all  things 
work  together  for  good,"  etc.  (1 
Thess.  v :  10.) 

IV,  Appeal  to  the  Living. 

Is  it  well  witii  your  soul? 

M.  S.  K,* 


SDXTOBIAL  NOTES. 


Abandoning  the  Pulpit 

**  I  atn  now  done  with  the  pulpit  for- 
ever.*' So  writes  a  clergyman  to  uh 
who  lias  ^p'eat  abilities,  is  positive  and 
aggressive  in  his  views,  and  is  a  most 
spiritually  minded  man,  faithful  to 
his  calling,  but  who,  somehow  or 
other,  has  failed  to  become  popular 
with  congregations,  or,  |)erhaps,  wc 
should  say,  in  his  case,  with 
the  powers  in  synods  and  con- 
ferences which  often  determine 
the  popularity  or  lack  of  popu- 
lai-ity  of  a  clergyman  with  congrega- 
tions. This  clergyman  is  past  fifty 
4Uid  lias  a  large  family.  lie  says  that 
he  has  tried  every  fair  and  honorable 
method  to  succeed  in  the  ministry*,  but 
haA  failed,  and  that  now  he  must  go 
into  business  or  starve.  For  a  man 
witli  u  large  faiuily  to  begin  business  at 
Ji^fty  is,  we  fear,  to  starve.  We  deeply 
regret  to  see  such  a  preacher  as  is  this 
one  drop  out  of  the  ministry.  But 
what  alternative  is  tliere?  Are  there 
too  many  clergymen?  Devoted 
clergymen  are  scarce.  The  harvest  is 
still  much  greater  than  there  ai-e 
laborers  rightly  to  attend  to  it.  What 
then  is  the  matter?  This  brother's 
case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Let  us 
have  a  free  conference  talk  along  this 
line. 


An  ninminated  Conscience  Sather. 

Sentiment  is  blind;  conscience  is  blind. 
The  reason  is  the  only  faculty  tliat  has 
vision;  make  your  appeals  to  reason. — £Lc- 
traci  from  a  report  of  a  sermon. 

Is  it  true  that  love  and  conscience 
«nd  all  other  powers  of  the  soul  are 
l>ijnd,  save  the   reason.?    Is  it  tko\. 


rather  true  tliat  every  attribute  of  the 
soul  is  the  touchstone  of  truth  up  to 
the  level  of  its  development  t  A  man 
with  tiie  musical  faculty  well  de- 
veloped hears  an  oratorio  of  Mozart 
and  at  once  exclaims,  '*  Tlmt  is  true 
music."  What  told  him  so?  W^as  it 
the  logical  faculty  ?  No;  it  was  the 
s(>ntiment  of  nmsic  witliin  him.  A 
child  is  a  creature  of  sentiment,  and 
yet  a  child  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  nature.  A  man  finds  usually 
what  he  brings.  If  he  has  beauty  in 
him,  he  sees  beauty  everywhere;  if 
he  has  in  him  a  moral  development, 
he  recognizes  everywhere  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  moral  uni- 
verse. We  would  not  underrate  the 
logical  faculty,  but  would  urg^ :  Fol- 
low rather  its  impulse  springing  from 
an  illuminated  conscience  tlian  the 
deductions  of  the  most  carefully 
t mined  logical  faculty. 


»» 


"  Down  with  the  Bine  Laws.' 

I  wish  a  little  frank  talk  with  3'ou.  I  am  an 
Englishman,  but  am  settled  in  America,  and 
am  a  clcrg>'mau.  In  common  with  most  Eu- 
rtjpcan  clorg-jmien,  I  have  no  s^'mpathy  with 
Prohibition  views.  I  say,  down  with  the 
*'Blue  Laws*^  in  this  ago  and  country.  Ev- 
ery man  must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  You, 
I  fear,  have  gone  ii^-ay  off  to  the  extreme. 
Much  prosperity  has  made  you  mad.  You 
have  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  ...    T.  E.  D. 

Now,  we  hope  you  feel  better  after 
relieving  your  mind  of  all  that  We 
have  neither  waxed  fat  nor  kicked. 
Why  did  you  not  point  out,  while  you 
were  at  it,  just  the  **  Blue  La>vs"  you 
would  down.  In  Memphis  now  the 
cry  is,  Down  with  the  Blue  La^'s 
>n\\\q\\  cXosft  tUe  theatres  on  Sunday. 
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In  New  Pork,  Mayor  Hewitt  is  down 
on  the  Blue  Laws  which  close  liquor 
saloons  on  Sunday.  And  tlie  pool- 
seUers  at  Albany  are  bringing  every 
pressure  to  bear  to  down  Blue  Laws 
which  are  opposed  to  gambling.  And 
there  are  some  people  who  would  re- 
gard the  Paris  system  of  legalizing 
houses  of  prostitution  as  a  commend- 
able innovation  upon  the  ''Blue 
Laws. "  *  *  Every  man,"  cry  they  with 
you,  ''should  be  a  law  unto  himself." 
So  he  should  be,  but  he  isn't  "  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  the  evil.  .  .  .  For  he  is  a 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid; 
for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  : 
for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  a  revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil."  It  is  because  the  "natural 
man  "  is  not  a  law  unto  himself  that 
"the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God  to  help  society  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  unruly." 


We  remember  once  hearing  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  say:  "  The  greatest  of 
these  is  love ;  love  is  the  fulfillment 
of  the  law,  and  includes  obedience. 
A  child  that  loves  with  all  its  heart, 
mind,  and  strength,  need  not  be  told 
to  obey.  It  will  be  swift  to  anticipate 
every  wish  of  the  beloved  parent.  Its 
will  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  one  it 
loves." 


From  Our  Koto  Book. 

A  Clbrotman:  '*I  am  not  an  unqualified 
admirer  of  Dr.  Talma^,  but  when  I  read 
that  masterly  written  criticism  upon  his 
preachingr  which  you  published  in  your  April 
number,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself 
after  each  scoring,  **  Nevertheless,  Talmage 
is  a  success.'^ 


True  of  Somt  Braini,  but  Not  of  AIL 

Do  you  believe  that  the  brain  at  about 
sixty  ceases  to  evolve  new  ideas  ?         I.  O. 
Nt\jo  Orieatu^  La. 


Our  Offer  fbr  the  Beit  Skeleton!  of  Sermoni 

This  offer  was  made  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue,  and  the  time  for  sending  in 
the  manuscripts  has  now  expired.  We 
have  received  in  all  nearly  one  thou- 
sand sermon  briefs.  We  are  printing, 
from  those  we  selected  as  best  in  our 
judgment,  as  fast  as  ovur  space  will 
permit.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  patience  of  our  con- 
tributors and  justice  to  our  selections 
will  seem  to  warrant.  We  can  print 
but  a  part  even  of  those  selected  as. 
worthy  of  publication. 

The  Uapkin  Ib  Une. 

Sats  a  clergyman  in  a  note  to  us:  **  Prohi- 
bition is  oppressive.  It  is  my  right  to  drhilc 
what  I  please,  and  I  will  not  surrender  any 
right  of  mine.  Justice  and  conscience  mut>t 
rule.**  Well,  if  Justice  alone  must  rule,  Gi)d 
help  us ;  we  shall  all  fetch  up  in  Sheol  sure. 
**  The  greatest  of  these  is  charity.**  Love  m 
mightier  than  the  law.  He  who  is  not  ready 
to  yield  his  right  at  times  for  the  good  of  hi» 
neighbor,  is  detestably  selfish,  no  matter 
what  manner  of  conscience  he  has.  Very 
likely  the  man  in  the  parable  with  the  one 
talent  was  such  an  one.  He  would  not  have 
anything  but  what  was  his  own,  and  oh 
would  not  suffer  anybody  else  to  have  any- 
thing but  his  exact  right.  He  hid  the  talent, 
so  nobody  else  would  get  it ;  he  knew  JuMt 
where  to  find  it,  for  he  was  exact,  conscien- 
tious. **  Here,  Lord,**  said  he,  **  take  what  i« 
thine  own.  This  is  thy  talent ;  but  remem- 
ber, ihB  napkin  is  mine.^'*-'Qw}ied  from  The 
Voice, 


Lzvnra  ISSUES  fob  fulfxt  tbeatmeitt. 


New  York  City  Pauper  ChildrexL 

FAVORITISM  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Thou  Shalt  provide  out  of  all  the 
people  able  men,  such  as  fear  Ood, 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness, 
and  place  such  over  them  to  he 
rulers,— Ex.  xviii :  21,  28. 
Mr,  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  of  New 
York,  is  thoroughly  posted  on  this 
subject,  and  is  known  as  a  careful 


and  reliable  statistician.  At  our  re- 
quest he  has  put  at  our  service  the 
following  facts  and  statistics,  show- 
ing appropriations  under  color  of  law 
from  the  City  Treasury  to  a  certiiin 
class  of  nominally  charitable  institu- 
tions. We  invite  careful  scrutiny  of 
these  facts  and  statistics.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  these  enormous  sums  of 
money  ore  entix^V^  «3;:^TA<d^  VskX  ^^cw% 
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support  of  theM  clusea.  Tluse  an- 
Duul  appropriations  aro  the  source  of 
inunense  proBt  to  the  Papal  Church, 
aod  go  tar  to  account  for  the  unpre- 
oedented  growth  of  that  power  in 
this  city  in  the  way  of  cliurclies  osiA 
parochial  schools. 


[Juki, 


The  BtatisticB  referred  to  (cai»- 
fully  compiled  from  official  sonrces) 
are  startling  as  to  amounts,  instmo- 
tive  to  the  taxpayer,  and  suggestiTe 
to  ttiose  who  are  fimnilinr  with  the 
history  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

They  are  as  followB; 


S3'.; 


viw  approprialUmt 
'    IBM,  fnfJu<iv,paid/ruiH  ( 


Irul  tif  Ue  Roman  CalMUaiurch  tor  U  irari./ran 
r  A-iclH/uwlH/aruapfiKHiUr  and  bolona  idtfti. 
dnrArnrfiitfailitniHirfeiv,  andcAfi^r/or  tAcn- 


/iMHhrftoM. 

.-^flOBiW, 

1«S.     1      1W«.     1     Wri7.      1      1K8. 

iins. 

Boun   CatlioUo   Orphu 

uaa 

S 

unv 

UM 

1881 

jm.*Bis; 

IKWBSTS 

wbboi) 

li».?roii'(2iBM*a 

!S8S 

Gconoo 

2U.30S4t 

fti;m  i< 

iii.7w  la 
i,!Ui5; 

1.000  <n 

HTJMP 

at.  VlnoMltlla  Rum's  Orphan 

sfe^ifiisw.cti. 

2.i(nno 
si8,«:a5 

i,ii6S 

sunooo 

£90.713  88 

Laman 
i^nsoD 

saunsii 

'^i"?^fe-:*."".«.'r.. 

Bt.  JUHph'i  IndiwU-titJ  Uunie. 

IJKUflD 

i<i,«8ai 

Anium  Dt  Uie  Tliin]  Order  of 
lie81«u™otBl.I)«minlek.. 

J 

"•ST.KS;!,"'  °" 

inHleiiillwgroreeiimildc 
flciaoer  lu  UK— the  Bnnua 
CulhtriU  K<rt.  «lioul  16  per 

ua,»7itu 

sijtie  c 

SG.La5  7 


"An    examioution  of  these  fieures 

will  show  tliat  llie  uvomge  appropria- 
tion for  each  of  tlie  13  years  Ims  been 
$871,044.04 ;  ,tor  every  week  of  those 
years,  $12,004.69,  and  for  each  day, 
f  ^$43.53.  If  we  divide  the  appto^ris.- 


tLI.OM  1« 
lin,l«J6T 


Ta^HOUSli 

03.400  as! 

aM.La(B|  _^_.  _. 

»;.74;  78^  38.ieo  is 

ta.?7i  ee'  11.530  m 

IIJIW  70  13.50a  s» 

17,002  0G|  80,in  U 


»s,7(kb: 

41.181  « 

sis.ooaoi 


£43X0  01 

II  TO      »43,I08  » 

■"  ■■  i;n,s8:  Ts 
M.e4i(]V 
loi.fls;  w 

7..'i!a« 
2E.TS6  80 

ffi.000  00 

tl.lK5,K£:«>>S)t,(K::jS8U 


tion  for  one  day  by  28>^  we  find  that 
these  institutiotis  ought  to  have  liad 
in  their  keeping  each  day  during  the 
12  years  6,468  persons,  the  appropria- 
tions being  based  upon  an  aUowauoe 
ol  ^l  \|Ct  vteek  or  asj^  cents  per  daj 
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for  each  inmate.  If  we  make  the  like 
calculation  based  upon  the  appi'opria- 
tion  for  1875  the  result  calls  for  4,008 
inmates  for  each  day  of  that  year, 
and  in  1886  the  appropriations  were 
made  upon  a  basis  of  10,144  beneficia- 
ries cared  for  every  day  of  that  year. 

If  the  calculations  showing  these 
results  are  correct,  they  prove  not 
only  a  remarkable  but  a  most  danger- 
ous growth  of  pauperism  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  our  city,  and 
these  liberal  donations  of  public  mon- 
eys are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
enormous  increase.  So  long  as  these 
institutions  can  obtain  from  the  pub- 
lic Treasury  $3  per  week  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  child  they  can  capture, 
just  so  long  will  apparent  pauperism 
continue  to  grow. 

The  great  profit  flowing  from  these 
pretended  charity  operations  and  ac- 
cruing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
became  practically  apparent  during 
Tweed's  reign,  for  we  find,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  ** institutions" 
while  he  was  in  power  (1869  and  1870), 
five  of  them  came  into  existence  and 
have  been  drawing  large  sums  from 
the  Treasury  ever  since,  and  from 
1877  to  1884  nine  more,  controlled  by 
the  same  power. 

To  me  the  proposition  is  almost 
self-evident,  that  while  there  may  be 
much  charity  work  performed  by  the 
management  of  these  numerous  asso- 
ciations, their  business  is  carried  on 
largely  in  the  interest  of  making 
money  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  appropriations  from 
public  moneys,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, go  for  building  churches,  paro- 
chial schools,  or  other  purposes  not 
^contemplated  by  the  law  authorizing 
Ihe  appropriations.  This  particular 
field  of  industry  has  proved  so  unex- 
(Hictedly  profitable  that  in  a  bUl  now 
{sending  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  the  parties  in  interest  have 
had  a  provisiou  inserted  extending 
the  autnority  to  commit  to  these  in- 
stitutions under  Roman  Catliolic  con- 
trol, and  others,  children  up  to  the 
age  of  14 ;  the  present  law  providing 
only  for  the  committal  of  those  under 
13  years. 

The  money  question  involved  in 


this  iniquitous  policy,  is  not  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  economic 
and  moral  question.  It  is  a  question 
which  concerns  every  citizen  in  the 
State  and  society  at  large.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  often  proved,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  furnish  over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  and  paupers 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  it  wise 
or  sensible  as  a  measure  of  public 
pohcy,  having  a  dii*ect  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  our  local  society,  that 
these  great  amounts  of  money  should 
be  paid  to  institutions  which  are  con- 
ducted with  special  reference  to  man- 
ufacturing more  Roman  Catholics, 
many  of  whom  are  likely  to  become 
crimmals  and  paupers? 

The  culmination  of  this  misaporo- 
priation  abuse  occurred  in  1886,  wnen 
the  Board  of  Apportionment,  consist- 
ing of  Grace,  Mayor;  Loew,  Comp- 
troller; Nooney,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  Coleman, 
President  of  the  Tax  Commission — 
three  Roman  Catholics  and  one  (Ger- 
man Profestant — donated  to  these  in- 
stitutions $1,055,633.65.— There  are 
thirteen  other  city  charitable  insti- 
tutions aided  from  the  same  source 
and  organized  substantially  for  the 
same  object,  but  under  non-sectarian 
and  Jewish  control.  These  thirteen 
non-sectarian  institutions,  during  the 
same  period,  received  from  the  city 
the  sum  of  $4,467,310.88,  that  is,  $3,- 
585,318.15  less  than  was  awarded  to 
the  sectarian  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions. And  yet  it  is  beheved  that  the 
non-sectarian  Protestant  and  Jewish 
institutions  supported  more  dependent 
children  than  the  sectarian  Roman 
Catholic.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  this  excess  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  was  drawn  for 
the  support  of  pauper  children  at  $3 
per  head  per  week." 

Such  astounding  facts  need  no  com- 
ment. But  they  suggest  the  practical 
inquiry,  Where  is  this  thing  to  end? 
Whither  are  we  drifting  ?  Will  Prot- 
estants  never  assert  and  vindicate 
their  rights?  Will  Protestant  tax- 
payers, groaning  in  all  our  cities  un- 
der the  burden  of  taxation,  sit  supinely 
and  let  a  few  officials  and  intriguing 
Romish  priests  and  politicians  trample 
on  justice  and  liberty,  and  rob  them 
in  tne  name  of  sweet  charity  ? 


Sectarian  and  Speecial  Legislation. 

There  are  two  bills  pending  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
of  a  most  interesting  character,  and 
which  are  an  outrage  on  the  Protest- 
ant sentiment  of  tae  country.    0\3X 
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readera  will  recall  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Roman  Catholics  in  past  years 
to  force  the  so-called  Freedom  of 
Worship  bill  through  the  Lecrislature. 
An  arouseil  public  sentiment  has  hith- 
erto defeated  that  measure.  But  the 
two  bills  referred  to  aim  at  the  same 
results,  and  are  covert  but  palpable  aA- 
saults  upon  our  public  schools,  the 
school  fund,  and  religious  freedom. 
One  of  these  bills  provides  for  the 
**  commitment  of  idle,  truant,  vicious, 
and  homeless  children**  to  the  Catho- 
lic Protectory  of  New  York,  and  like- 
wise provides  that  "  the  st-hools  es- 
tablisned  and  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  schools  of  the  Cit^ 
and  County  of  New  York."  Now,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  chief 
object  of  this  Protectory  is  to  secure 
to  the  Romish  Church  the  numerous 
children  intrusted  to  its  care.  It  Ls 
entirely  and  intensely  sect^irian  in  its 
teachings  and  whole  management. 
The  bill  now  pending  proposes  to  place 
the  purely  sectarian  scnools  of  the  Pro- 
tectory on  precisely  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York.  This 
is  the  point  at  issue  between  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  ;  it  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  law  of  the  State  prohib- 
iting sectarian  appropriations ;  and 
yet  this  bill  concedes  alt  that  is  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  se<'tarian  Catholic 
schools.  If  this  may  be  done  in  one 
case,  it  may  be  in  all ;  if  conceded  to 
the  demand  of  the  Catholic  Protectory 
of  New  York,  then  it  must  be  to  the 
Kings  County  Roman  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, now  seeking  an  act  of  incor- 
poration of  the  same  Legislature,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  State.  This  bill, 
enacted,  would  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  destruction  of  our  common 
school  system  as  now  organized. 
The  State  itself,  through  its  taxing 
power,  would  become  a  propagator 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  all  taxpay- 
ers in  the  city  would  be  compelled  to 
share  in  the  expenses  of  Catholic  pro- 
pagandism. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  calls  attention  to  an- 
other bill.  No.  575,  equally  audacious 
in  its  defiance  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  and  equally  subversive  of 
American  principles.  The  bill  is  to 
incorporate  the  King's  County  Roman 
Catholic  Protectory,  with  a  surrender 
by  the  State  of  the  guardianship  of 
its  wajrds,  and  a  share  in  the  School 
Fund.    A  few  items  of  the  bill  will 


reveal  its  intent  All  children  of 
*'  Catholic  parenta^  or  training  shall 
be  committed  to  this  corporation,  and 
to  no  other,**  Power  is  eiven  *•  to  bind 
out  or  indenture  in  this  State,  and 
also  in  any  State  in  the  United  Staten, 
the  children  entrusted  to  its  cbam*, 
the  males  till  21  and  the  females  tili 
18  years.*'  The  corporation  is  made 
•*tne  ^lardian  of  every  child  bound 
or  held  in  service,"  and  they  are  to 
report  yearly  the  number  indentured, 
'*  out  tne  names  of  such  children  need 
not  be  included  in  said  report"  (no 
trace  of  a  child  after  commitment). 
'*  The  schools  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Kings  County  Catholic 
Protectory  sliall  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  common  school 
fund  in  the  same  manner  and  degree 
as  the  common  schools  or  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  of 
the  several  towns  of  Kings  County ; 
and  such  schools  shall  be  subiect  to 
the  genei-al  superintendence  ana  visit- 
ation of  the  JBoard  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  but  shall  remain 
under  the  immediate  direction  and 
mancigement  of  this  corporation.** 

This  is  a  bold  scheme  for  pauper- 
izing children  for  the  benefit  of  a  sect 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
similar  to  what  has  long  been  pur- 
sued in  the  City  of  New  York.  Fi*oni 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie 
State  Boartl  of  Charities  (January, 
1886),  we  give  some  startling  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject:  "In  Kings 
County  there  were  in  Augitst,  1875. 
about  300  children  in  the  'Nursery,' 
a  branch  of  the  Almshouse.  These 
were  at  that  time  transferred  to  sec- 
tarian institutions,  and  the  number 
of  dependent  children  at  once  in- 
creased wonderfully.  In  August  of 
the  succeeding  live  years,  the  number 
in  the  county  was  as  follows: 

"1876 670 

1877 874 

1878 1,169 

1879 1,404 

1880 1,479 

"That  is  an  increase  of  five  hun- 
dred PER  CENT,  in  six  years,  dating 
from  and  including  1875."  The  cost 
of  supporting  these  pauper  children 
rose  from  |40,000  to  ♦173,000.  The 
number  in  the  several  asylums  was: 
Roman  Catholic,  1,288 ;  all  Protestant 
denominations,  366 ;  Jewish,  17. 

In  view  of  such  astounding  state- 
ments no  time  should  be  lost  and  no 
effort  spared  to  send  up  so  loud  and 
indignant  a  protest  to  the  Legislature 
as  shall  secure  the  defeat  of  both  of 
these  obnoxious  bills. 
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